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Dr.  GREGORY. 


SECTION  I. 

In  confequence  of  my  fituation  as  Prefident  of  the  Royal  Col- 
lege  of  Phyficians  in  Edinburgh,  I have  had  for  more  than  a 
twelvemonth  paft,  and,  if  I live,  lhail  have  for  near  a twelve- 
month  to  come,  the  honour  of  a place  among  the  ordinary  Ma- 
nagers of  the  Royal  Infirmary. 

Though  thus  but  tranfiently  conne&ed  with  them,  and  with 
the  management  of  that  noble  inflitution  over  which  they  prefide, 
I think  it  my  duty  moll  earneftly  to  call  their  attention  to  a long 
eftablifhed,  but  very  bad  peculiarity  in  the  conduct  of  it,  which 
to  me,  and  to  many  others  better  qualified  than  I am  to  judge  of 
it,  has  long  appeared  a very  ferious  evil,  and  one  which  in  fome 
meafure  fruftrates  the  benevolent  purpofe  of  this  inftitution. 

I allude  to  the  mode  of  attendance  of  the  Surgeons.  Inflead  of 
a few  furgeons  being  appointed  to  the  Hofpital  by  the  Managers, 
as  the  phyficians  are,  during  their  lives  and  good  behaviour,  all 
the  members  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  Edinburgh  are 
£aid  to  be ' Surgeons  to  the  Royal  Infirmary;  and  every  one  of 
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them  claims  it  as  his  right  to  add  in  his  turn  as  attending  and 
operating  furgeon  in  this  Hofpital. 

This  ftrange  fyflem  was  at  one  time  an  innovation,  the  hiftory 
of  which  is  not  quite  forgotten.  It  is  not  however  fo  generally 
known,  but  it  is  equally  true,  that  it  was  and  is  a grofs  violation 
of  the  promife  of  the  original  fubfcribers  and  founders  of  the  In- 
firmary, and  an  infringement  of  our  charter  obtained  on  the  faith 
of  that  promife. 

By  the  original  inditution  of  this  Hofpital,  as  Hated  in  the  pe- 
tition of  the  Managers  to  the  King,  praying  him  to  eredt  them 
into  a corporation,  which  petition  is  engroffed,  and  the  inftitu- 
tion  itfelf  recorded,  and,  as  I Ihould  think,  unalterably  eHablifhed, 
in  the  charter  of  this  Infirmary,  “ Poor  lick,  properly  recom- 
“ mended,  from  any  part  of  the  country,  who  are  not  abfolutely 
“ incurable,  are  to  be  entertained  and  taken  care  of  by  the  Royal 
u College  of  Phyficians  of  Edinburgh,  and  fame  of  the  mof  Jkilful 
u Chirurgeons .” 

To  this  inditution  and  promife,  on  the  faith  of  which,  as  Hated 
in  the  petition,  our  charter  was  granted,  the  whole  of  the  char- 
ter refers.  For  that  exprefs  purpofe  this  corporation  was  con- 
Hituted  ; and  its  powers  are  exprefsly  limited  to  things  confident 
with  the  laws  of  the  realm,  “ that  may  tend  to  promote  the  faid 
“ charitable  defign  or,  as  it  is  .more  fully  exprefled  in  another 
place  of  the  charter,  “ as  may  bef  conduce  to  the  charitable  end  and 

purpofe  above  mentioned 

It  is  plain  that  by  our  charter,  the  whole  Royal  College  of  Phy- 
ficians  had  a right  to  attend  in  this  Infirmary  : but  not  fo  all 
the  furgeens. 

It  is  of  importance  to  obferve  here,  that  the  claufe  in  the  peti- 
tion, and  in  the  charter,  putting  the  Phyficians  and  the  Surgeons 
on  fo  different  a footing  with  refpedl  to  their  mode  of  attendance 
in  the  Infirmary,  was  by  no  means  accidental,  but  deliberate,  and 
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intended  by  the  founders  of  the  Hofpital.  There  had  been  a 
violent  difpute  between  them  and  the  Surgeons  about  it  for  fome 
years  before  the  charter  was  obtained,  which  was  not  till  1736. 
The  temporary  hofpital  had  been  conducted  by  the  College  of 
Phyficians,  (the  original  founders  of  the  inftitution),  and  by  a 
few  of  the  Surgeons  chofen  for  that  purpofe  by  the  Managers 
from  1 7I9.  This  feleflion  had  given  great  offence  to  the  other 
Surgeons.  But  the  Managers  at  that  time,  Ready  to  their  purpofe, 
promifed  in  their  petition,  and  had  it  inferred  in  their  charter, 
that  the  poor  lick  were  to  be  taken  care  of  by  fome  of  the  mof 
foilful  Chirurgeons.  This  irrefiflibly  implies  two  things,  both  of 
which  are  felf-evident  at  any  rate,  and  both  of  which  it  is  much 
to  the  prefent  purpofe  to  attend  to  very  ftriblly. 

Firjl,  It  implies,  that,  of  the  Surgeons  of  Edinburgh,  fome  may 
be  more  and  others  lefs  fkilful.  This,  I prefume,  many  people 
would  very  readily  believe  without  the  evidence,  either  of  a ghoft, 
or  of  a Royal  Charter  : for  this  reafon,  among  others,  that  it  is  ge- 
nerally known  to  be  the  cafe  with  the  individuals  of  many  differ- 
ent profeffions  ; very  remarkably  among  lawyers  and  wig-makers, 
fhoemakers  and  tailors,  milliners,  cooks,  fiddlers,  dancing-mafters, 
poftillions,  and  phyficians. 

Secondly , It  implies,  what  molt  people,  indeed  all  that  ever  I 
heard  of,  except  one  Jet  of  our  predeceffors  in  this  truft,  would 
confider  as  felf-evident,  that  it  was,  and  is,  and  ever  muf  be,  the 
right  and  the  duty  of  the  Managers,  out  of  the  great  number, 
forty  or  more,  of  the  Surgeons  of  Edinburgh,  to  choofe  and  ap- 
J point  fome  of  the  mof  filful  to  take  care  of  the  fick  poor  in  the  In- 
firmary. I conceive  that  every  fet  of  Managers  were  legally 
bound  to  do  this,  to  the  beft  of  their  knowledge,  information, 
and  belief,  by  their  oath  de  fideli  adminiflratione , which  all  of 
them  are  by  the  charter  obliged  to  take  before  they  can  a<5t  as 
Managers.  That  oath  Purely  relates  to  the  faithful  care  of  the 
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Pick,  and  the  duty  to  them  befitting  the  Managers,  as  much  as  to 
the  due  and  faithful  care  and  adminiftration  of  the  funds  of  the 
Hofpital : for  to  that  end  and  purpofe  the  corporation  was  erect- 
ed, and  the  Hofpital  and  its  funds  are  abfolutely  deftined. 

Adding  under  that  charter,  and  having  taken  that  oath,  the 
Managers  furely  could  have  no  legal  right  to  violate  the  charter 
itfelf,  by  violating  one  of  the  exprefs  conditions  and  purpofes 
for  which  it  was  granted.  They  furely  could  have  no  more 
right  or  power  to  annul  one  claufe  or  condition  of  their  charter, 
than  to  annul  the  whole  of  it ; . or  to  infert  a new  claufe  in  it ; 
or  to  give  themfelves,  by  their  own  authority,  a totally  new 
charter. 

I doubt  whether  in  ftridd  law,  whatever  excufe  or  juflification 
they  might  have  had  in  equity,  they  could  have  violated  the 
condition  of  their  charter,  and  exprefs  promife  and  original  defign 
of  their  inftitution,  even  for  a good  purpofe. 

I am  no  lawyer  : but  I know,  to  my  borrow,  by  a fimilar  in- 
fiance,  in  which,  by  my  profeflion  and  Ration,  I am  particularly 
interefted,  that  any  condition  or  limitation  in  the  charter  of  a 
corporation  is  held  fo  valid  in  law,  as  to  be  deemed  almofl  or 
quite  indefeafible. 

The  Royal  College  of  Phyficians  in  Edinburgh  has  its  charter 
clogged  with  a moil;  unfortunate  limitation,  a falvo  jure  of  all 
the  four  Univeriities  of  Scotland  : or  rather  the  jive ; for  there 
are  two  Univeriities  in  Aberdeen,  as  there-  are  in  England.  Of 
courfe,  any  man  who  has  a diploma  of  Dodlor  of  Medicine  from 
St  Andrew’s,  Glafgow,  Aberdeen,  or  Edinburgh,  is,  ipfo  faffo, 
entitled  to  have  a licence  from  our  College,  to  praclife  phyfic  in 
Edinburgh,  without  any  previous  examination  or  trial.  This 
right  is  always  let  forth  in  the  formal  petition  for  a licence  from 
our  College,  by  every  Phyfician  who  has  a diploma  from  a Scotch 
Univerfity  and  it  cannot  be  disputed. 
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But  it  is  alfo  true  in  fact,  that  fome  gentlemen,  who  have  flu- 
died,  or  pretended  to  ftudy,  phyfic,  in  the  Univeriity  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  who,  on  being  examined  by  the  Profeffors  of  medi- 
cine here,  have  been  found  grofsly  ignorant,  and  been  remitted 
to  their  {Indies,  have  immediately  afterwards  obtained  the  diplo- 
ma of  M.  D.  from  fome  other  Scotch  Univeriity.  One  unlearn- 
ed gentleman,  whofe  head  feems  to  have  been  fomewhat  longer 
than  ufual,  had  the  wifdom  to  provide  himfelf  with  fuch  a di- 
ploma, (value  L.  14,  or  thereabouts),  before  he  allowed  the  E- 
dinburgh  Profeffors  of  phyfic  to  examine  him,  having,  I pre- 
fume, got  jufc  knowledge  enough  of  phyfic,  to  know  that  he 
knew  nothing  about  it,  and  that  poffibly  the  Profeffors  would 
find  that  out  when  they  examined  him. — This  gentleman  had 
the  goodnefs  to  write  and  publifh  a pamphlet,  and  one  of  the 
others  took  the  trouble  to  publifh  a large  o<5lavo  volume,  abufing 
the  Edinburgh  Profeffors  for  what  they  had  done : which  publi- 
cations, of  courfe,  completely  juftified  the  Profeffors. 

But  they  would  not  have  juftified  the  College  of  Phyficians,  in 
refilling  the  young  Docftors,  the  authors  of  them,  a licence  to 
pracftife  phyfic  in  this  city,  if  they  had  applied  for  fuch  licence. 
We  could  not,  even  to  do  a thing  clearly  expedient,  and  equi- 
table in  itfelf,  have  violated  that  claufe  of  our  charter  which  fe- 
cured  the  previoufly  exifting  rights  of  all  the  Scotch  Univer- 
fities. 

As  little,  I fliould  think,  could  the  Managers  of  the  Infirmary 
legally  break  the  promifes  in  their  petition,  and  violate  the  con- 
ditions fpecified  in  their  charter,  even  for  a good  purpofe  : and 
ftill  lefs,  if  poftible,  could  they  do  fo  for  a bad  purpofe.  By  a 
good  purpofe,  here,  I mean  fbmething  that  tended  to  make  the  con- 
dition of  the  lick  poor  in  the  Hofpital  better , and  their  chance  of 
fafety,  relief,  and  complete  recovery,  greater , than  it  was  before. 
By  a bad  purpofe,  here,  I mean  any  thing  that  tended  to  make 
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their  condition  uoorfe,  and  their  danger,  their  fears,  their  fufFer- 
ings,  and  their  mifery,  on  the  whole  greater , and  their  chance  of 
relief  or  complete  cure,  lefs,  than  it  was  before. 

For  example,  on  the  principle  juft  now  ftated,  if  the  Royal 
College  of  Phyficians  had  chofen  to  difpnte  the  point  with  them, 
I do  not  believe  the  Managers  could  legally  have  oufted  them  of 
their  right , coeval  with  the  infti  tuition,  and  eftablifhed  exprefsly 
in  the  charter,  of  being  all  of  them  Phyficians  to  the  Infirmary ; 
nor  confequently  could  the  Managers  have  appointed  (without 
the  confent  and  acquiefcence  of  our  College)  two  ordinary  at- 
tending phyficians  to  do  permanentlyr  the  hofpital  dutyr.  But  the 
phyficians  were  too  wife,  and  knew  too  well  the  duty,  the  ob- 
ject, the  very  delicate  nature,  and  the  real  dignity  of  their  pro- 
feftion,  to  difpnte  that  point  with  the  Managers,  after  it  became 
fully  evident  that  it  would  be  much  better  for  the  fick  poor  in  the 
Hofpital  to  be  taken  care  of  by  a very  few  of  them  permanent- 
ly, than  by  all  of  them  promifcuoufly  in  rotation. 

As  little,  Purely,  or  lefs,  if  poflible,  could  the  Managers  at  any 
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time  be  entitled  legally  to  violate  their  charter,  or  any  exprefs  fti- 
pulation  or  condition  in  it,  or  promife  on  their  part  in  their  peti- 
tion praying  to  have  fuch  a charter,  for  a bad  purpofe,  incon- 
fiftent  with  the  very  plan  and  terms  of  their  inftitution,  by  com- 
mitting the  care  of  the  lick  poor  in  the  Infirmary,— not,  as  they 
had  promifed  in  their  petition,  and  as  the  public  at  large,  and 
chiefly  the  fick  poor,  had  a ftrong  intereft,  and  a chartered  right % 
to  expecft  and  require,  to  fome  of  the  mof  Jkilful  chirurgeons ; but, 
indifcriminately  to  the  mof  Jkilful  and  the  leaf  'Jkilful  of  them, 
on  a fyftem  of  rotation  abfurd  almoft  beyond  belief  or  compre- 
henfion,  and  pregnant  with  endlefs  mifchief. 

Yet  this  has  been  done,  by  one  fet  of  Managers,  more  than 
fixty  years  ago ; and  the  evil,  great  from  the  firft,  has  increafed, 
is  increaflng,  and  ought  to  be  removed. 


No 


No  perfon  in  the  leaft  acquainted  with  the  ways  of  men,  will 
ever  fuppofe  that  fo  grofs  and  plain  a wrong  was  done  for  no- 
thing. Bad  as  mankind  may  be  thought,  the  word  of  them 
will  hardly  do  a great  wrong  to  others,  who  had  never  injured  or 
offended  them,  and  who,  in  their  utrnoft  mifery,  had  been  en- 
trufted  to  their  charitable  care,  without  fome  ftrong  inducement : 
And  every  perfon,  of  competent  underflanding,  and  knowledge 
of  the  world,  will  guefs  with  confidence,  that  fo  monftrous  an 
evil  could  fpring  from  no  other  root,  but  that  one  which  has  mofl 
juftly  and  emphatically  been  termed  the  root  of  all  evil,  Money , 
Money ; whofe  magic  power  has  fometimes  made  Juftice  fee,  and 
often  has  made  men  blind  who  faw  the  clearefi  ; which  once 
made  Demofthcnes  almofl  fpeechlefs  ; and  which  every  day  perverts 
the  flrongeft  judgment,  and  fometimes  even  leads  aft  ray  a bene- 
volent and  upright  heart. 

Such,  I ferioufly  believe,  was  the  cafe  in  this  inftance.  At  leaft 
the  fadl  is  certain,  that  one  fet  of  Managers,  whofe  general  cha- 
rarfer  for  integrity,  benevolence,  and  public  fpirit,  was  unques- 
tionable, forgetful  of  their  firft  and  facred  duty  to  the  lick  poor 
entrufted  to  their  charitable  care,  and  regardlefs  of  their  oath 
de  Jideli , deliberately  did  that  great  evil,  for  Money ; not  mo- 
ney for  their  own  private  ufe,  but  money  to  increafe  the  public 
fund  of  the  Hofpital. 

The  hiftory  of  that  curious  tranfaftion  is  well  known  to  the 
Managers  and  to  the  Surgeons  : it  is  fully  recorded  in  the  mi- 
nutes of  both  corporations  ; and  there  can  be  no  difpute  about 
it.  There  is  no  occafion  to  detail  it  minutely  here  : I fhall  have 
frequent  occafion  to  refer  to  it  in  the  fequel  of  this  Memorial. 
It  is  of  much  more  importance  to  ftate  what  the  confequences  of 
it  have  been,  and  are  at  this  day. 

It  would  be  little  to  the  purpofe  here,  little  to  my  own  credit, 
very  little  to  the  fatisfaftion  of  the  Managers,  ftill  lefs  to  the  gra- 
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tification  of  the  public,  and  lead  of  all  to  the  benefit  of  the  lick 
poor,  who  at  prefent  are,  or  hereafter  may  be  in  the  Hofpital, 
to  have  ftated  what  are  the  terms,  the  fpirit  and  purpofe,  and  the 
primary  condition  of  our  charter  : It  would  even  be  little  to  have 
eftabliftied,  that  fuch  a charter,  or  condition  or  claufe  in  it,  or  fuch 
a fpecific  promife  on  the  part  of  the  original  fubfcribers  and 
founders  of  the  Hofpital,  referred  to  in  the  charter,  is  indefeafible 
by  the  Managers  adling  under  the  charter,  and  not  to  be  fet  afide 
by  any  authority  known  in  this  country  lefs  than  that  of  an  aft 
of  parliament : All  thefe  things,  however  completely  effebted, 
would  avail  nothing,  and  probably  would  not  even  induce  the 
Managers,  certainly  ought  not  to  induce  them,  to  try  to  en- 
force by  law  their  original  charter,  and  fet  afide,  as  illegal  and 
incompetent,  a tranfabtion  for  money,  (which  of  courfe  mull 
be  refunded),  and  a formal  bargain,  inconfillent  with  our 
charter  ; unlefs  it  be  alfo  fhewn  that  the  tranfabtion  has  been 
very  bad  for  the  Hofpital,  in  its  primary  objebl  and  moll  elfen- 
tial  intereft  ; I mean,  the  proper  care  of  the  lick  poor  admitted 
into  it. 

Till  this  is  done,  the  Managers  can  have  no  great  intereft,  and 
no  honourable  'or  reafonable  motive  for  trying  the  queftion.  They 
would  even  have  ftrong  reafons  for  not  bringing  it  to  a public 
difcufiion  ; I mean,  that  the  tranfabtion  alluded  to  is  little  to  the 
credit  of  their  predeceffors  in  this  truft.  And  though,  for  other 
conftderations,  we  Ihould  be  entitled  to  bring  the  queftion  to  trial, 
and  to  obtain  a decifion  in  our  favour  on  the  ftribt  principles 
of  law ; yet  we  Ihould  be  heard,  even  in  court,  with  fome  diftruft 
and  difapprobation and  we  Ihould  certainly  incur,  and,  what  is 
worfe,  we  Ihould  richly  deferve,  the  indignation,  inftead  of  the 
gratitude  of  the  public,  and  the  reproaches  of  the  lick  poor  ad- 
mitted into  the  Hofpital,  if  we  availed  ourfelves  of  a ftribt  paint 
of  law,  to  enforce  a right  which  was  bad  for  them,  or  to  fet  afide 
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a tranfacftion  which  experience  had  proved  to  be  for  their  effen- 
tial  benefit. 

It  is  incumbent  on  me  therefore  to  fhew,  that,  as  Managers  of 
the  Hofpital,  we  are  guardians  of  the  health  and  lives  of  the  fick 
poor  admitted  into  it ; and  that,  in  this  view,  we  have  the  ftrong- 
eft  intereft  and  moil  cogent  reafons  for  wifhing  to  enforce  our 
legal  chartered  right ; and  for  demanding,  that  a tranfadtion,  in- 
confiilent  with  that  right,  and  cruelly  bad  for  the  fick  poor,  fhall 
be  annulled. 

This  I take  to  be  the  equity  of  the  cafe  ; on  which,  juft  as  much 
as  on  the  point  of  ftricft  law,  we  muft  reft  our  caufe.  Far  from 
wifhing  to  keep  it  out  of  view,  or  to  fhrink  from  the  moft  pub- 
lic and  rigorous  difcuftion  of  it,  I wifli  to  bring  it  forward,  to 
place  it  in  the  cleareft  light,  to  ftate  it  ftrongly,  and  to  illuftrate  it 
fully. 

It  is  in  this  way  that  I have  the  vanity  to  think  I may  be  of 
fome  ufe. 

I know  that  I am  totally  unable  to  argue  a point  of  law.  I 
know  that  I cannot  argue  even  a point  of  equity,  as  a lawyer 
would  do.  I know  that  I cannot  make  the  moft  of  thofe  ftrong 
and  obvious  confiderations  of  natural  juftice,  and  humanity,  and 
good  faith,  and  expediency,  and  common  fenfe,  which  this  cafe 
fo  amply  affords.  That  muft  be  the  bufinefs  of  an  experienced 
and  able  lawyer. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  I know  that  the  difcuftion  of  this 
cafe,  on  principles  of  equity,  involves  the  knowledge  and  con- 
' ftderation  of  many  fa<fts  and  circumftances,  quite  foreign  to  the 
habits  and  the  thoughts  of  lawyers,  which  the  office  and  duties 
of  my  own  profeflion,  and  near  thirty  years  intimate  acquaintance 
with  this  Hofpital,  have  made  familar  to  me. 

Many  of  thefe  particulars  are  fo  intimately  blended  with  the 
principles  of  the  equity  of  the  cafe,  as  to  be  almoft  or  quite  eft- 
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fentlal  to  it.  Even  the  confideration  of  the  clofe  affinity  be- 
tween the  duty  befitting  the  managers  of  an  hofpital  towards  the 
Tick  poor  admitted  into  it,  and  the  profeffional  duty  of  phyfi- 
cians  and  furgeons  to  the  fame  fick  poor,  when  their  patients, 
may  deferve  the  moil:  ferious  attention.  The  two  duties  appear 
to  me  fo  near  akin,  as  to  differ  chiefly,  or  folely,  in  this  refpecfi, 
that  in  point  of  common  fenfe,  and  good  faith,  and  natural  juftice, 
the  former  (the  Managers)  are  bound  to  procure , what  the  latter 
(Phyficians  and  Surgeons)  are  bound  to  do , for  the  fick  poor 
entrufted  to  their  care.  Both  duties  appear  to  me  indefeafible 
and  fupreme ; that  is,  fuperior  to  all  confideratiops  of  interefl:  or 
conveniency  that  can  be  put  in  competition  with  them. 

vlf  I can  explain  and  illuftrate  thefe  things  to  the  conviction  of 
men  not  lawyers,  and  who  perhaps  never  thought  of  them  be- 
fore, I may  do  fo  to  the  conviction  of  lawyers  alfo  : or  at  lead 
I may  have  the  good  fortune  to  furnifh  them  fome  new  infor- 
mation of  curious  particulars,  and  fome  materials,  or  hints,  of 
which  they  will  know,  much  better  than  I can  do,  how  to  avail 
themfelves. 

If,  in  this  good  caufe,  I can  do  the  humble,  but  neceffary,  of- 
fice of  the  bellows-blower  to  the  organift,  which  I think  not  im- 
poffible,  my  willies  will  be  amply  gratified. 

As  a Manager  of  the  Infirmary,  I can  have  no  wilh,  and  if  I 
had  the  wilh,  I have  not  the  power,  to  renounce  or  give  up  one 
iota  of  its  legal  rights  on  any  occafion,  and  lealt  of  all  on  fo 
interefting  an  occafion  as  the  prefent. 

But,  as  an  upright  man,  wilhing  to  aft  fairly  and  openly  to  , 
all  concerned,  wilhing  to  reafon  ftricflly,  but  candidly,  in  the 
conduct  of  my  argument,  wilhing,  in  Ihort,  to  reafon  and  acffc 
in  fuch  a manner,  that  all  upright,  intelligent,  and  candid  men 
fhall  be  convinced  by  my  argument,  and  approve  of  my  conduct, 

I have  no  objection  to  Hate  and  argue  our  cafe  as  it  would  have 
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flood  if  there  had  been  no  fluch  claufle  in  our  charter  as  I have 
dated,  and  believe  decifive  as  to  our  legal  right. 

I lhall  fluppofle , that  in  our  charter  not  one  word  had  been 
faid  of  the  Royal  College  of  Phyflcians  in  Edinburgh , or  of  fame  of  the 
mofl  Jkilful  Chirurgeons.  I fhall  fuppofe  that  our  charter  had  ere  fl- 
ed this  corporation  for  the  purpofe  of  managing  an  Hofpital 
wherein  fick  poor  were  to  be  entertained  and  taken  care  of  by 
phyflcians  and  furgeons  : or  dill  more  generally  and  briedy,  an 
Hofpital  for  the  cure  or  relief  of  fick  poor  ; and  that  our  powers 
(by  the  charter)  had  been  limited  to  fuch  “ things  conflflent  with 
“ the  laws  of  the  realm , as  may  bcfl  conduce  to  the  charitable  end 
“ and  purpofe  above  mentioned 

This  I conceive  to  be  the  mod  honourable  and  liberal  way  of 
dating  the  cafe,  to  which  no  perfon  can  reafonably  objefl. 

It  is  not  to  be  fuppofed  that  any  perfon  can  be  fo  irrational 
or  fo  fliamelefs,  as  to  maintain,  that  we,  afling  under  fuch  a fup- 
pofed charter,  could  legally  and  effectually  do  any  thing,  and 
lead  of  all  make  a perpetual  bargain,  not  only  not  conducive  to 
the  charitable  end  and  purpofe  for  which  this  corporation  was 
erefled,  but  direClly  hiconflflent  with  it,  and  undeniably  very  bad 
for  the  patients. 

Now,  even  in  this  view  of  the  cafe,  I think  it  may  be  fhown, 
on  principles  of  natural  judice,  humanity,  and  common  fenfe, 
enforced  in  fome  refpe&s  by  certain  medical  confiderationa, 
that  the  tranfaclion  and  bargain  which  I reprobate  mud  be 
fet  afide. 

It  is  evident,  that  this  is  not  to  be  done  by  fpecifying  any  par- 
ticular indances  of  negligence,  unfkilfulnefs,  or  incapacity  in 
individual  furgeons,  who,  by  virtue  of  that  bargain,  and  in  vio- 
lation of  the  claufe  in  our  charter,  have  taken  care  of  the.  fick 
poor  in  the  Infirmary,, 
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If  a dozen  fuch  inftances  were  proved  inconteftably,  they  could 
lead  to  no  fair  concluiive  general  inference  againft  the  bargain, 
but  only  to  certain  inferences  with  refpedt  to  thofe  lurgeons  in- 
dividually. It  might  be  faid,  and  very  properly  it  would  be 
faid,  Let  thofe  individuals,  according  to  the  circumftances  of  their 
refpedlive  cafes,  be  admonifhed,  or  cenfured,  or  inftrudted,  or, 
if  found  abfolutely  incorrigible,  let  them  be  forbidden  to  take  care 
of  the  lick  poor  in  the  Hofpital : but  let  the  general  fyftem  of 
promifcuous  attendance  in  rotation,  as  eftablifhed  by  the  bargain, 
ftill  {land  good. 

It  never  can  be  the  intereft  or  the  wifh  of  the  Managers  to  en- 
ter on  fuch  painful  and  neediefs  difcuffions,  or  to  bring  to  public 
view  misfortunes  which  ought  never  to  be  known.  Nor  are  they 
entitled  to  confder  as  faults , what  in  candour,  and  even  in  ftridt 

juftice,  fhould  be  regarded  only  as  misfortunes . It  is  not  the  fault 

♦ 

of  a youth  of  four-and-twenty,  juft  going  to  begin  the  practice 
of  his  profeffion,  that  he  has  not  all  the  Ikill,  and  ufeful  expe- 
rience, and  manual  dexterity,  of  a furgeon  fifty  years  of  age, 
•who  has  had  very  extenfive  practice  for  twenty  years.  It  is  the 
fault  of  that  execrable  fyftem,  eftablifhed  by  a fordid  bargain, 
which  gives  to  every  fuch  youth  who  is  a Fellow  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons,  that  right  of  attendance  in  the  Hofpital, 
which,  on  every  principle  of  expediency,  and  humanity,  and  natu- 
ral juftice,  and  common  fenfe,  as  well  as  by  the  exprefs  terms  of 
our  charter,  ought  to  be  given  only  to  fome  of  the  moft  fkilful  of 
them.  Nay  more,  that  fyftem  indirectly  obliges  the  youngeft,  the 
moft  inexperienced,  and  who  muft  therefore  be  prefumed  the  leaf; 
fkilful,  to  undertake  that  nice  and  arduous  talk ; while  it  leaves 
the  moft  experienced  and  fkilful  at  liberty,  and  even  affords  them 
a ftrong  inducement,  to  decline  it.  Thefe  may  decline  it  without 
injury  to  their  own  well-eftabliftied  character ; even  their  great 
occupation  in  private  practice  may  be  an  excufe  for  doing  fo ; 

while 
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while  their  prudent  rehndance  to  rifk  their  own  charaHer,  by- 
taking  any  fliare  in  a fydem  which  they  know  to  be  bad,  and 
by  which  they  have  much  to  lofe  and  nothing  to  gain,  is  a drong 
motive  for  withdrawing  from  it.  But  a young  furgeon,  rather 
wifhing  to  begin  than  adtually  beginning  the  private  practice  of  hi;? 
profedion,rnay  naturally  wifh  to  have  an  opportunity  of  perform- 
ing on  the  lick  poor  in  the  Hofpital  all  the  operations  of  furgery* 
not  one  of  which  he  had  performed  before.  He  may  think  it  a 
good  piece  of  education  in  his  profefhon.  At  any  rate,  he  cannot 
decline  to  attend  in  his  turn,  without  feeming  to  acknowledge 
fome  confcioufnefs  of  his  own  inferiority  to  his  profedional  bre- 
thren who  are  eager  to  undertake  the  fame  talk. 

Nor  could  the  Managers  propofe  by  any  fuch  enquiries  into 
things  pall,  to  rectify  any  evils  that  have  been  done.  Their  only 
rational  objedt  in  this  cafe,  is  to  prevent  the  continuance  or  repeti- 
tion of  fuch  evils  in  future. 

This,  it  is  evident,  can  be  done  only  by  Ihewing  plainly  and  ful- 
ly the  nature  and  greatnefs  of  the  evils  inevitably  and  necejfarily 
proceeding  from  the  promifcuous  attendance  of  the  furgeons  by 
rotation ; which  evils  confequently  cannot  be  removed  while  that 
fyjlem  is  allowed  to  continue.  Thefe  alone  are  the  evils  of  it  to 
which  I allude,  to  which  I have  peculiarly  turned  my  attention, 
and  which  I undertake  to  explain,  and,  if  required,  to  prove , in 
their  fulled  extent. 

I will  own  that  I have  another  view  in  dating,  very  particularly 
and  drongly,  thofe  evils,  and  in  Ihewing  whence  they  neceffarily 
proceed. 

For  certain  reafons,  which  will  appear  in  the  fequel  of  this  Me- 
morial, I have  the  vanity  to  think,  that,  by  fo  doing,  I may  make 
'a  drong  and  favourable  impredion  on  many  of  thofe  who  perhaps 
at  prefent  believe  that  they  have  an  intered  and  a right  adverfe  to 
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ours,  and  to  what  we  reckon  edential  to  the  proper  care  of  the  fick 
poor  in  the  Hofpital. 

I think  the  cafe  may  be  dated  to  them  fairly,  and  yet  fo  drongly, 
on  the  general,  principles  of  natural  juftice,  humanity,  and  common 
fenfe,  that,  it  there  were  not  in  this  I (land  a court  that  could  enforce 
the  principles  of  law  or  equity,  dill  they  would  find  that  they  could 
gain  neither  honour  nor  advantage,  but  quite  the  contrary,  by  in- 
tiding  on  their  bargain. 

If  I can  fucceed  in  this  attempt,  I diall  both  accelerate  the  good 
which  I have  in  view,  and  alfo  lave  the  Managers  the  trouble  and 
expence  of  litigation. 

I know  what  happened  formerly  at  different  times  when  this 
quedion  was  agitated ; but  I am  not  difcouraged.  Many  circum- 
dances  of  the  cafe  are  now  greatly  changed.  The  example  of  the 
College  of  Phyficians,  which  at  one  time  was  the  dronged  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  the  bargain  with  the  Surgeons,  is  now  diredtly 
and  drongly  againd  it. 

Uniform  and  ample  experience  for  more  than  fixty  years,  has  fully 
Ihewn  how  bad  the  fydem  in  quedion  has  been  for  the  fick  poor  in 
the  Hofpital ; and  how  unavailing  even  for  that  pufpofe  which  the 
furgeons,  who  after  a hard  druggie  got  it  edablidied,  had  mod  at 
heart.  Above  all,  I trud  to  the  more  liberal  and  honourable  fenth 
ments,  and  more  enlarged  and  jud  views  of  the  fubjeH,  which  now 
prevail  among  the  furgeons  themfelves,  as  well  as  among  others 
who  have  an  intered  in  it.  I know  for  certain,  that  many  of  them 
think  on  this  point  jud  as  I do  ; and  I trud  that  all  of  them  will 
do  fo  when  they  attend  to  it  dridtly.  I know  there  has  been  fo 
great  a change  in  the  fentiments  and  manners  of  the  more  refpe<dable 
inhabitants  of  this  city  within  thefe  feventy  years,  at  which  time 
this  quedion  was  fird  agitated,  that  thofe  confiderations  which  the 
furgeons  openly  avowed,  and  dated  as  the  dronged  arguments  in 
their  favour,  cannot  now  be  avowed;  and,  if  avowed,  would  be  re- 
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ceived  with  honeft  and  keen  indignation.  Of  thefe  obfolete  argu- 
ments, a fhort  fpecimen  is  given  in  the  fequel  of  this  Memorial ; 
and  a very  fhort  one,  I am  fure,  will  fuffice. 

I know  alfo  what  is  commonly  faid  of  corporations,  that  they 
have  neither  fhame  nor  confcience  ; and  that  many  men,  united  in 
a corporation,  will  do  things  without  fcruple  or  remorfe,  at  which 
as  individuals  they  would  have  fpurned  with  indignation.  But 
this  I do  not  implicitly  believe,  and  I am  fure  it  is  not  univerfally 
true. 

I know  very  well  that  a Royal  Charter  can  never  confer  either 
moral  virtues  or  intellectual  endowments  ; but  as  little  can  it  take 
them  away. 

I know  well,  that  on  a fimilar  occafion,  fifty  years  ago,  that  cor- 
poration over  which  at  prefent  I have  the  honour  to  prefide, 
waved  its  indifputable  legal  right,  and  aCted  juft  as  liberally  and 
honourably,  as  any  individual  member  of  it  could  have  done  in 
the  fame  circumftances. — I can  fee  no  phyfical  or  moral  obftacle 
to  the  furgeons  behaving  juft  as  well  at  prefent. 

This  may  be  thought  precarious.  Be  it  fo.  There  can  be  no 
harm  in  making  the  experiment.  Lawyers  have  long  ago  de- 
termined, that  Superfiua  non  nocent.  Our  chance  of  fuccefs,  in 
that  experiment,  will  not  be  the  lefs,  that  thofe  on  whom  it 
it  is  tried,  know  beforehand  that  we  have  law  and  equity  on 
our  fide. 

And  when  this  Memorial  fhall  be  laid  on  the  table  in  Surgeons 
Hall,  and  five  and  forty  fcalpels,  fharper  than  razors,  fhall  be 
drawn  at  once  to  difTedt  it  to  the  bone,  the  operators  will  not  be 
lefs  cautious  or  fkilful  in  their  bufinefs,  for  knowing  that  it  has 
Been  revifed  by  counfel  learned  in  die  law. 

C 2 SECTION 
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SECTION  II. 

J|  e fore  I attempt  to  fhow  the  greatnefs  of  the  evil  neceffarily  re- 
iulting  from  the  pernicious  fyftem  of  all  the  Fellows  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons  having  a right  to  attend  in  the  Hofpital  pro- 
mifcuoufly  by  rotation,  it  is  proper  to  ftate  what  ufe  they  actually 
make  of  that  right : elfe  it  might  be  faid  that  I was  confidering 
not  real  but  only  imaginary  or  poflible  evils,  which  were  to  be 
dreaded  from  it ; but  which  in  facft  were  either  totally  prevented 
or  greatly  leflened,  by  the  humane,  prudent,  and  delicate  ufe  which 
the  furgeons  made  of  fo  dangerous  a right. 

The  facft  is,  as  the  Managers  may  be  convinced  in  a moment, 
by  perufing  the  lift  of  the  furgeons  who  have  attended  in  the  Hof- 
pital by  rotation  during  the  iaft  three  years,  that  though  all  of 
them  claim , all  of  them  do  not  choofe  to  exercife  that  right.  But 
many  of  them  do  rigoroufly  avail  themfelves  of  it  : chiefly  the 
junior  members  of  their  college  ; all  of  whopi,  to  the  number  of 
feventeen,  counting  upwards  from  the  bottom  of  the  lift,  who  re- 
dded in  Edinburgh,  did  attend  and  operate  in  the  Royal  Infirmary, 
in  the  laft  rotation  or  fucceflion,  each  for  two  months  at  a: 
time.  Of  the  feventeen  juniors,  from  Mr  Lawfon  to  Mr  George 
Bell  incluftve,  only  four  have _ not  attended  in  their  turn;  name- 
ly, Mr  Lawfon,  who  is  furgeon  to  a regiment  in  a diftant 
part  of  England ; Mr  Charles  Anderfon,  whofe  fttuation  is  the 
fame  with  Mr  Lawfon’s  ; Dr  William  Nifbet,  who  is  fettled  in 
London ; and  Dr  William  Farquharfon,  who  has  now  retired  to 
the  country.  To  make  up  for  thefe  four  not  refident  in  Edin- 
burgh, there  were  at  the  end  of  laft  year  fve  more  Fellows  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons  whofe  names  come  after  that  of  Mr 
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George  Bell  (the  prefent  attending  furgeon : March,  1800.)  Their 
time  of  attendance  in  fucceflion  will  extend  to  ten  months,  that 
is,  till  the  1 ft  March  1801.  Before  that  time  probably  three  or  four 
more  will  be  on  the  lift,  implying  the  attendance  of  the  junior 
furgeons  in  the  Hofpital  in  fucceflion  for  three  or  four  years  with- 
out interruption. 

But  many , indeed  mojl  of  the  fenior  members  of  that  refpecftable 
body,  men  of  the  higheft  eminence  in  their  profeflion,  in  whole 
character,  and  judgment,  and  knowledge,  and  attention,  andlkill, 
and  dexterity  in  the  important  article  of  ehirurgical  operations, 
the  public  has  the  greateft  confidence,  have  withdrawn  them- 
felvee  from  that  public,  honourable,  and  charitable  duty. 

Of  the  three-and-twenty  fenior  Fellows  of  the  College  of  Surgeons, 
counting  downwards  from  the  top  of  the  lift,  only  four  have  at- 
tended in  the  courfe  of  the  laft  rotation.  Thefe  four  were,  Mr 
Ruflel,  Mr  Wardrope,  Mr  Arrot,  and  Mr  Latta. 

This  non-attendance  of  many  of  the  molt  experienced  and  molt 
eminent  of  the  furgeons  began  long  ago,  but  has  increafed  very 
much  of  late  : and  though  a very  great  evil  in  itfelf,  and  a grofs 
violation  of  the  bargain  with  the  Managers,  at  leaft  of  the  fpirit 
and  meaning  of  it,  though  not  juft  of  the  terms  of  the  contraft, 
now  pafles  unnoticed.  But  I have  been  informed,  that  when  it 
firft  began,  it  was  ferioufly  taken  notice  of  by  the  Managers,  and 
complained  of  by  them  as  a breach  of  the  contract  on  the  part 
of  the  furgeons.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Managers  at' 
leaft,  and,  as  I fufpe<ft,  the  furgeons  too,  had  no  fuch  thing  in 
view  when  they  made  the  bargain. 

The  Managers  will  fee,  by  their  own  minutes  at  different  periods 
within  thefe  feventy  years,  that  different  plans  have  been  pro- 
pofed  to  remedy,  or  at  leaft  to  leflen,  fo  great  and  ftriking  an  evil. 
At  firft  it  was  propofed  (by  the  furgeons  themfelves)  that  an  elder 
and  a younger  lurgeon  fhould  attend  together  : this,  as  might  eafily 
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have  been  forefeen,  came  to  nothing.  At  another  time  the 
ftrange,  perplexed,  expenfive,  and  equally  unavailing  fyftem,  of 
four  fubfitute  furgeons  attending  along  with  thofe  in  rotation,  ,and 
inftead  of  thofe  who  declined  to  attend  in  their  turn,  was  adopted ; 
and  after  a full  trial  for  many  years,  was  given  up  as  ufelefs.- — 
The  fyftem  of  rotation  being  in  itfelf  fundamentally  bad,  may 
eafily  be  made  worfe ; but  never  can  be  made  good ; nor  even  better 
than  it  was  at  firft : and  as  to  the  various  degrees  of  badnefs,  all 
of  them  very  great,  which  may  take  place  in  it,  I cannot  think 
they  are  worth  difputing,  or  taking  any  trouble  about. 

It  is  fufficient  for  my  prefent  purpofe  to  ftate,  that  gradually  it 
has  come  to  this  pafs,  that  the  praflice  of  furgery  in  the  Royal 
Infirmary  is  chiefly , and  for  two  or  three  years  together  is  entirely , 
in  the  hands  of  the  youngeft  and  moft  inexperienced  furgeons,  each 
of  them  attending  in  his  turn  for  two  months  at  a time. 

The  reafons  which  could  induce  fo  many  of  the  fenior  furgeons, 
men  of  the  greateft  worth,  as  well  as  profeftional  eminence,  and 
ftill  in  the  vigour  of  life,  to  withdraw  themfelves  from  a duty  fo 
honourable  to  themfelves,  and  fo  beneficial  to  the  public,  muft  have 
been  ftrong  indeed,  and  muft  well  deferve  the  moft  ferious  at- 
tention of  the  Managers  of  the  Royal  Infirmary. 

Thofe  reafons  are  no  fecret : by  fome,  who  have  aefted  in  confor- 
mity to  them,  they  have  been  avowed  in  the  moft  open  and  ho- 
nourable manner  : and  they  perfectly  coincide  with  and  confirm 
many  other  confiderations,  more  obvious,  and,  as  I think,  perfectly 
decifive  on  the  fame  point. 

That  fyftem,  of  all  the  furgeons  of  a great  city,  or  all  of  them 
who  pleafe,  attending  and  operating  by  rata  don,  appears  to  me  fo 
bad  for  the  Hofpital  in  its  moft  eftential  intereft,  I mean  the  welfare 
of  the  fick  poor  admitted  into  it,  that  I ferioufly  doubt  whether  the 
ingenuity  of  man,  if  it  had  been  fo  abfurdly  employed  on  purpofe, 
could  have  contrived  a worfe ; that  is,  one  more  unfavourable  to 
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the  main  end  of  fuch  an  institution,  the  relief  and  recovery  of 
the  poor  and  unfortunate,  who  from  difeafe  or  accident  required 
the  care  and  attendance  of  Skilful  and  experienced  furgeons,  and 
often  the  performing  of  the  moll  difficult  and  dangerous  chirurgi- 
cal  operations. 

If  my  opinion  on  this  Subject  were  new,  or  lingular  though 
long  formed,  I ffiould  not  prefume  at  this  time  to  obtrude  it  on 
the  Managers.  But  for  more  than  twenty  years  it  has  been  my 
firm  opinion ; and  during  all  that  time  I have  frequently  had  oc- 
casion to  hear  the  fame  opinion  Strongly  expreffed  by  many  diffe- 
rent perfons,  Students , Profeffors  of  medicine,  Phyficians,  Sur- 
geons, nay,  even  Managers  of  the  Royal  Infirmary  ; perfons  well 
informed,  and  frequently  eye-witneffes  of  die  evils  refulting  from 
that  fyftem  which  they  agreed  with  me  in  condemning. 

To  moll  people  it  will  appear  very  Strange  that  I Should  quote 
Students  of  phyfic  as  high  and  refpetilable  authority  on  this  point ; 
which  they  may  probably  be  thought  too  young  and  inexperien- 
ced, and  fcarce  Sufficiently  informed,  to  be  able  to  judge  of. 

To  the  Managers  of  the  Royal  Infirmary  in  particular  it  may 
appear  worfe  than  Strange,  perhaps  reprehenfible,,  and  peculiarly 
unbecoming  in  me,  to  refer  with  any  kind  of  refpecft  to  die  opinion, 
of  the  Students  on  this  fubjeft  ; which  opinion  they  ufed  fome- 
times  to  exprefs  in  a moSt  indecent  manner,  by  murmuring,  and. 
even  hiffmg  in  the  operation-room.  The  Managers  will  naturally 
think  of  the  violent  explofion  which  happened  there  fome  years 
ago,  and  which  required  their  interposition,  and  moSt  ferrous  ani- 
madversion ; efpecially  as  one  of  the  prefent  Managers,  (Mr  In- 
nes),  and  along  with  him  the  prefent  Treafurer  of  the  Infirmary, 
(Mr  Jardine),  were  the  perfons  who  attended  in  the  Theatre  du- 
ring an  operation,  foon  after,  to  enforce  the  very  proper  orders  of 
die  Managers,  for  preventing  fuch  indecent  behaviour  in  the  Stu- 
dents^ and  excluding  for  ever  from  the  Hofpital  any  of  them  who,- 
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fliould  be  guilty  of  it  on  any  pretence  whatever.  The  pretence  at 
that  time,  which,  for  good  reafons,  was  allowed  to  pafs  as  an  ex- 
cufe,  was,  that  the  hiding  complained  of  was  not  at  the  operator, 
but  at  the  ajjiftants,  who  intercepted  the  view  of  what  was  doing. 
That  this  was  fometimes  the  cafe,  was  certain ; and  it  may  have 
been  wholly  or  partly  the  cafe  that  particular  day  of  the  great  ex- 
plofion.  But  it  was  equally  certain,  and  fo  notorious,  as  neither 
to  be  denied  nor  explained  away,  that  fuch  indecent  marks  of  dis- 
approbation were  occafionally  bellowed  pretty  freely  on  fome  of 
the  operators,  who  appeared  lefs  dexterous  than  their  brethren. 

The  Managers  may  be  allured  that  I have  no  wilh  and  no  means 
to  juftify,  or  in  any  degree  to  excufe,  the  behaviour  of  the  ftudents 
in  that  refpeeft.  It  was  in  every  point  of  view  as  bad  as  poffible  ; 
difgraceful  to  tliemfelves,  mold  Blocking  to  the  unfortunate  pa- 
tients, and  cruelly  embarrafling  to  the  operator.  I lincerely  hope 
that  nothing  like  it  lhall  ever  again  occur  in  the  Hofpital.  I 
fliould  not  at  prefent  have  revived  the  memory  of  fuch  an  unplea- 
fant  occurrence,  but  for  an  important  purpofe  : to  reprefent  to  the 
Managers,  that  there  mull  have  been  a great  fault  fomewhere  elfe, 
as  well  as  among  the  ftudents,  that  gave,  occalion  to  fuch  con- 
duct on  their  part. 

So  long  ago  as  when  I was  a ftudent,  and,  as  fuch,  accuftomed 
to  attend  in  the  operation-room,  it  was  not  uncommon  for  the  ftu- 
dents to  bellow  very  freely  their  marks  of  approbation  or  disap- 
probation on  different  operators.  Though  I was  not  one  of  the  of- 
fenders, I was  litting.  among  them  one  day  when  their  behaviour 
in  this  refpedt  was  fo  bad,  that  it  roufed  the  indignation  of  a 
gentleman  of  the  profeftion,  who  is  at  prefent  one  of  the  Managers 
of  the  Infirmary  ; I mean  Mr  Alexander  Wood,  who  very  pro- 
perly gave  them  a lharp  reprimand  for  their  indecent  condudl. 
This  reprimand,  which  indeed  was  well  merited,  the  ftudents 
were  wife  enough  to  take  in  good  part,  and  there  was  no  more 
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laid  about  it  at  that  time.  This  muft  have  been  fomewhere  be- 
tween twenty-fix  and  thirty  years  ago ; fome  fifteen  or  twenty 
years  before  the  great  explofion,  which  of  courfe  almoft  oblite- 
rated the  memory  of  all  former  lefs  remarkable  events  of  the 
fame  kind. 

That  I may  not  be  mifunderftood  on  this  point,  I muft  men- 
tion, that  the  indecent  marks  of  difapprobation,  on  the  part  of  the 
ftudents,  which  I witnefled,  were  not  bellowed  on  Mr  Wood  him- 
felf.  He  was  univerfally  acknowledged  to  be  an  admirable  opera- 
♦ tor ; as  the  ftudents  were  abundantly  ready  to  teftify,  fometimes 
rather  in  a tumultuous  manner.  He  was  that  day  attending  as 
an  afiiftant,  or  a fubjiitute , according  to  the  fyftem  which  at  that 
time  prevailed. 

I think  I remember  who  the  operator  was,  but  I am  not  quite 
fure  ; and  if  I were,  I fliould  not  name  him.  But  that  the  Mana- 
gers may  have  fome  kind  of  notion  what  circumftances  gave  occa- 
fion  to  fuch  behaviour  in  the  ftudents,  I will  mention,  that  about 
the  time  to  which  I allude,  I have  repeatedly  feen  a furgeon  ope- 
rate in  the  Infirmary,  whofe  hand  fliook  fo  much,  that  every  Un- 
dent who  faw  him,  thought  he  fhould  fcarce  have  undertaken  to 
apply  a plafter  or  a bandage.  Yet,  with  that  grievous  defecl,  I 
have  feen  him  attempt  a nice  operation  on  the  eye.  This  gentle- 
man withal  was  a man  of  rnoft  refpedtable  character,  and  great 
profeftional  Ikill.  As  a confulting  furgeon,  he  might  have  been 
very  ufeful  to  the  Hofpital ; but  certainly  he  ought  not  to  have  ap- 
peared there  as  an  operator.  This  the  youngeft  Undent  in  the 
operation-room,  provided  only  he  were  not  blind,  could  not  fail 
to  perceive  in  three  minutes. 

I know  enough  of  ftudents  of  phyfic,  and  was  long  enough 
one  myfelf,  to  be  able  to  allure  the  Managers  with  perfect  confi- 
dence, that  though  they  may  prevent  the  ftudents  from  clapping 
or  hiding  in  the  operation-room,  (which  indecencies  they  certainly 
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ought  for  many  reafons  to  prevent),  they  never  can  hinder  the  (In- 
dents from  judging  of  the  real  and  comparative  merits  of  the  dif- 
ferent furgeons,  in  their  operations  ; from  perceiving  that  fome 
of  the  furgeons  operate  admirably  well,  others  not ; and  from  criti- 
cifing  very  openly,  and  with  more  rigour  than  favour,  every  part  of 
their  pradlice  ; juft  as  they  do  the  practice  of  the  ordinary  phyfi- 
cians,  and  of  the  clinical  profefiors.  If  it  were  poftible,  which 
lucidly  it  is  not,  it  would  be  wrong  to  prevent  in  the  young  men 
the  freeft  exercife  of  their  own  judgment. 

But  in  truth  I muft  fay,  however  rafti  or  miftaken  in  flich  judg- 
ments,  with  refpecl  to  furgeons  as  well  as  phyficians,  they  may 
fometimes  be,  that  many  of  the  mo  ft  pointed  obfervations,  and  fe- 
vered ftridtures,  that  I have  ever  heard  made  on  the  abufes  to  which 
I allude,  have  been  from  ftudents,  fometimes  in  fuch  terms  as  I do 
not  choofe  to  remember,  but  withal  of  fuch  a tenor  that  there 
could  be  no  difpute  about  the  juftnefs  of  them.  Many  of  the  re- 
marks to  which  I allude  were  made  by  young  men  peculiarly  well 
qualified,  and  ftrongly  prompted  to  make  fuch  obfervations,  fome 
of  them  having  been  previoufly  bred  regularly  to  furgery,  and 
even  having  been  engaged  in  the  practice  of  it,  as  furgeons  or  afi- 
fiftant  furgeons  in  the  army  or  navy  ; and  others  having  juft 
before  attended  the  London  Hofpitals,  chiefly  with  a view  to  the 
pradtice  of  furgery ; and  who,  on  coming  to  Edinburgh,  to  com- 
plete their  medical  education,  naturally  attended  much  to  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  chirurgical  department  of  this  Holpital,  and  were 
irrefiftibly  led  to  make  comparifons,  very  little  to  the  credit  of 
thofe  concerned  in  it. 

While  I ftate  this  ftrongly,  though  not  fo  ftrongly  as  it  has  feve- 
ral  times  been  dated  to  me,  I beg  it  may  not  be  fuppofed  that  I 
mean  to  admit  or  contend  for  that  vaft  fuperiority  of  London  fur- 
gery and  London  furgeons  which  they  are  pleafed  to  arrogate  to 
themfelves.  But  I muft  contend  ftrongly  for  a felf-evident  and 
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•very  important  truth,  eflablifhed  by  ample  experience,  but  which 
might  have  been  forefeen  without  experience,  that,  every  thing 
elfe  being  equal,  the  pratdice  of  furgery  in  an  hofpital  conduced 
on  the  fyftem  unfortunately  eflablifhed  in  this,  mujl  be  greatly 
worfe  than  the  practice  of  furgery  in  an  hofpital  where  the  fur- 
geons  have  a permanent  appointment,  and  remain  long  in  office. 

In  the  great  hofpitals  in  London,  and,  fo  far  as  I know,  in 
every  city  except  Edinburgh,  the  attending  furgeons  are  appointed 
during  life  and  good  behaviour,  by  the  managers  of  the  hofpital. 
They  are  very  generally  men  of  the  greatefl  character  and  emi- 
nence in  their  profeffion  ; men  who,  from  firfl  to  lafi,  have  flaked 
their  fame  and  fortune  on  their  affiduous  attention,  on  the  know- 
ledge and  fkill  which  they  difplay  in  their  hofpital-praflice, 
and  on  the  fuccefs  which  attends  every  part  of  it,  and  efpecially  the 
operations  which  they  perform.  Many  of  them  have  perfevered 
in  very  regular  attendance  at  their  hofpitals,  and  the  moft  faith- 
ful difcharge  of  their  duty  when  there,  for  a great  part  of  their 
lives,  notwithflanding  their  extenfive  private  practice,  and  the  la- 
bours and  entanglements  infeparably  connected  with  it ; till  the 
approach  of  age  and  infirmities  made  them  feel  the  propriety  of  re- 
figning  their  public  and  arduous  charge  to  then’  younger  bre- 
thren, whofe  flrength  was  more  adequate  to  the  talk. 

Such  men,  fo  eftablifhed,  have  time  and  opportunity,  and  what 
is  at  lead  of  as  much  confequence,  they  have  the  flrongefi  poffible 
inducements,  to  profecute  with  increaling  ardour  the  fludy  of  their 
profeffion ; to  learn  what  is  doing,  and  what  is  propofed  by  others 
in  it ; to  adopt  what  is  good,  and  with  due  caution  to  try  what 
appears  rational  and  promifing ; in  ffiort,  to  improve  themfelves 
in  every  part  of  their  bufinefs  ; and  not  only  to  become  dexterous 
operators,  but  expert  in  the  medical  and  chirurgical  treatment  of 
feveral  difeafes,  fo  as  to  prevent  the  neceffity  of  many  an  opera- 
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tlon,  which  in  lefs  fldlful  and  praCtifed  hands  would  be  una- 
voidable. 

Every  improvement  which  fuch  a furgeon  acquires  in  the  courfe 
of  many  years  is  gained  to  the  hofpital  in  which  he  continues 
to  praftife  and  to  operate  ; it  is  gained  to  the  poor  and  unfortu- 
nate who  are  admitted  into  it ; it  is  gained  to  the  ftudents  who 
attend  it,  and  who  fee  and  learn  his  practice  ; and  by  the  inftrac- 
tion  of  his  pupils,  as  well  as  by  his  own  practice,  both  in  the 
hofpital  and  in  private,  it  is  foon  diffufed,  and  gained  to  the  public 
at  large. 

Moreover,  fuch  a furgeon,  in  the  courfe  of  his  attendance  in  an 
hofpital,  has  opportunities  of  obferving  many  defects  or  errors 
in  the  general  fyftem  of  management,  with  refpeCt  to  the  patients 
in  his  department ; has  time  to  conlider  how  they  may  bell  be  rap- 
plied  or  corrected ; to  propofe  plans  of  improvement,  and  to  get 
thefe  introduced,  and  fairly  tried  and  adopted.  This  is  always  an 
ungracious  talk,  and  a work  of  much  time  and  labour;  forafmuch 
as  it  never  fails  to  meet  with  ftrong  opposition,  from  the  force  of 
habit,  the  prejudices,  the  pride,  the  lazinefs,  and  the  obflinacy  of 
thofe  who  mu  ft  execute  the  plans  propofed. 

The  difference  between  the  iituation  of  a few  burgeons  fo  efta- 
blifhed  in  an  hofpital,  and  that  of  any  number  attending  in  rota- 
tion or  fucceflion  for  two  months  at  a time,  fuppofing  their  natu- 
ral talents,  their  previous  education,  and  the  profeftional  knowledge 
which  they  had  acquired  when  they  began  their  attendance,  to  be 
equal,  is  fuch  as  not  to  admit  of  any  rational  comparifon,  whether 
we  confider  it  with  a view  to  the  improvement  of  the  practitioners 
ihemfelves,  the  benefit  of  the  patients  in  the  hofpital,  or  the  im- 
provement of  the  art  of  furgery,  and  the  good  of  the  public  and  of 
mankind. 

It  would  be  indelicate  at  leaft,  and  might  even  be  thought  illibe- 
ral, 
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ral,  if  not  malevolent,  to  attempt  to  date  the  contrail  very  minute- 
ly and  ftrongly. 

I cannot  even  prefume  to  offer  a few  remarks  on  the  difadvan- 
tages  of  the  fydem  unfortunately  adopted  in  this  Hofpital,  though 
the  moft  general  in  their  nature,  and  the  mod  indifputable  as  to 
their  judnefs,  without  premifing,  that  I have  no  intention  to  propofe 
any  enquiry  as  to  particular  indances  of  negligence  or  mifmanage- 
ment,  and  no  wifh  that  any  thing  fhould  be  dated,  and  certainly 
nothing  (hall  be  dated  by  me,  that  either  direblly  or  indireflly  can 
in  the  fmalled  degree  affecd  the  profeffional  character,  or  hurt  the 
feelings  of  any  individual.  Such  particular  enquiries  and  difcuf- 
dons  can  do  no  good ; they  cannot  fail  to  do  harm,  by  leading  to 
endlefs  difputes  and  altercations.  I know  well  that  it  is  not  only 
illiberal,  but  unreafonable,  and  unjufc  in  the  highed  degree,  to  cen- 
fure  a mode  of  practice  as  injudicious,  becaufe  other  practitioners 
would  not  have  followed  it  in  the  fame  circumdances  ; to  condemn 
it  as  bad  and  hurtful,  becaufe  it  proved  unfuecefsful ; or  to  pro- 
nounce that  a great  operation  was  ill  performed,  becaufe  it  proved 
fatal.  Nothing  but  the  grolfed  ignorance  could  account  for  fuch 
dogmatical  cenfures,  and  even  fuch  ignorance  would  be  no  excufe 
for  the  perfon  who  fhould  hazard  them. 

But  fortunately,  on  the  prefent  occafion,  all  fuch  minute  en- 
quiries, and  all  particular  confederation  of  the  merits  or  demerits  of 
any  individual,  are  not  only  unneceffary  for  the  objeft  which  I 
have  in  view,  but  would  evidently  tend  to  frudrate  my  purpofe. 
I fhall  therefore  mod  carefully  avoid  them,  and  I trud  that  no 
other  perfon  will  introduce  them  in  this  difcudion. 

I take  it  for  granted  that  no  perfon  will  difpute  that  a young  and 
unpracdifed  furgeon  will  acquire  fome  improvement  in  the  exercife 
of  his  profedion,  by  attending  in  an  hofpital,  and  treating  fuch 
patients  in  his  department  as  are  admitted ; and  by  performing, 
probably  for  the  fil’d  time  in  his  life,  fuch  operations  as  are  re- 
quired. 
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quired.  It  is  avowedly  for  the  fake  of  this  kind  of  improvement 
to  all  alike,  that  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  have  been  anxious 
to  have  the  right  of  attending  and  operating  in  this  Hofpital,  open 
to  all  its  members  in  rotation. 

Any  improvement  that  a young  furgeon  could  get  by  attending 
and  operating  for  two  months,  I fhould  think  muft  be  but  incon- 
fiderable ; certainly  very  little  compared  to  what  he  might , and 
with  due  attention  on  his  part  would , acquire  by  attending  for  fix 
months,  or  for  a twelvemonth,  or  ftill  better,  for  feveral  years  con- 
tinually. T o enable  a young  pra<5litioner  either  in  phyfic  or  fur- 
gery  to  obtain  improvement  by  experience,  it  is  not  enough  that 
a certain  number  of  patients  come  under  his  care  ; he  muft  have 
time  to  acquire  the  habit , the  facility , the  readinefs  of  attending  to 
fo  many  different  cafes  in  quick  fucceffion ; of  judging  and  act- 
ing, as  we  fay,  on  the  fpur  of  the  occafion,  and  applying  juftly, 
and  with  precifion,  the  general  principles  of  phyfic  or  furgery 
to  thofe  particular  cafes. 

Still  more  time,  and  leifure,  and  habit,  and  the  feeling  of  that 
eafe  which  habit  alone  can  give,  are  neceffary  to  enable  a practi- 
tioner to  compare  together  a number  of  different  cafes  of  the  fame 
difeafe,  to  try  with  due  caution  different  modes  of  cure  ; and  at 
any  rate  to  obferve  with  accuracy  the  progrefs  of  the  difeafe,  and 
the  effeCts  of  the  treatment  employed,  and  to  draw  the  proper 
inferences  from  all  that  he  obferves. 

It  is  juft  the  accumulation  of  many  fuch  practical  inferences 
from  many  particular  cafes  accurately  compared  together,  and  the 
facility  and  habit  of  applying  that  knowledge  and  the  general 
principles  of  phyfic  and  furgery  to  particular  inftances,  and  in 
furgery  the  manual  dexterity  acquired  by  frequent  repetition  of 
operations,  that  conflitute  the  great  fuperiority  of  a judicious,  at- 
tentive, experienced  praditioner,  over  a young  man  of  equally 
good  education,  and  equal,  or  even  much  better  natural  talents. 

That 
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That  kind  of  practice,  and  that  great  number  and  variety  of 
cafes,  which  occur  at  once,  or  in  very  quick  fucceftion,  in  an  hos- 
pital, and  which,  after  fome  time  and  habit,  become  the  moft  in- 
ftrucftive  of  all,  are  more  apt  at  firft  to  confound,  and  embarrafs, 
and  opprefs  a young  practitioner,  or  even  an  old  one,  who  is  not 
accuftomed  to  pracflife  in  fuch  a fituation. 

I doubt  much  whether  two  months,  or  three  times  two  months, 
can  be  fufficient  to  enable  a young  furgeon  to  get  the  better  of  that 
confufion  and  embarralfment,  and  acquire  the  habit  of  hofpital - 
practice,  or  put  him  fo  much  at  his  eafe,  that  he  can  profit  much, 
if  indeed  he  can  begin  to  profit,  by  what  he  fees  or  what  he  does. 

But  be  his  improvement  more  or  lefs  in  the  courfe  of  his  two 
months  attendance,  at  the  end  of  that  time  it  is  loft  to  the  Hofpital 
for  many  months  at  leaft,  probably  for  fome  years,  perhaps  for  ever. 
Nay,  it  is  in  a great  meafure  loft  to  himfelf : for  what  was  acquired 
by  habit,  and  depends  on  habit,  will  foon  be  loft  by  difufe,  or  the 
want  of  habit.  But  whatever  become  of  the  individual,  and  the  im- 
provement which  he  acquired  in  his  two  months  attendance  in  the 
Hofpital,  it  is  plain  at  leaft  that  it  cannot  be  transferred,  like  the 
gold  chain  of  my  Lord  Provoft,  to  his  fucceffor  in  office.  He  begins 
to  attend  and  to  operate  juft  on  purpofe  to  acquire  the  fame  kind 
of  improvement.  Now  that  improvement  which  the  one  has  got, 
and  which  the  other  wants  to  get,  or  the  fuperiority  of  the  one 
over  the  other,  whofe  natural  talents  and  education  rnuft  be  fuppo- 
fed  equal  to  thofe  of  the  former,  at  the  end  of  the  firft  two  months, 
if  it  could  be  meafured,  and  expreffed  accurately  in  language, 
would  denote,  with  mathematical  precifion,  the  amount  of  the  in- 
jury or  the  evil  which  the  Hofpital  fuffers  by  the  change  of  the 
experienced  for  the  inexperienced  furgeon  : an  evil  not  to  be  com- 
pared to  any  pecuniary  lofs,  and  not  to  be  compenfated  by  any 
pecuniary  advantage : for  they  are  things  incommenfurable  : it  is 
injuftice  and  cruelty  to  the  patients,  if  done  or  permitted  from  any 
confideration  but  irrefiftible  ixeceftity* 
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An  evil  of  the  fame  kind,  but  incomparably  lefs  in  degree,  mu  ft 
from  time  to  time  occur  in  every  hofpital,  from  fuch  neceffity,  by 
the  death  or  refignation  of  the  phyficians  or  furgeons  who  are  per- 
manently appointed  to  it ; unlefs  care  be  taken  to  provide  againft 
the  evil  (as  certainly  ffiould  be  done)  by  the  appointment  of  affiftants 
or  fubflitutes,  who  may  be  gradually  and  effeClually  trained  to  the 
duty  of  the  hofpital,  and  be  able  and  ready  on  any  vacancy  to 
fupply  the  places  of  their  refpeCtive  principals.  This  I believe  is 
now  generally,  if  not  univerfally,  done  in  all  the  great  Hofpitals 
of  London,  and  in  many  other  places. 

Eut  even  though  this  very  rational  and  eafy  precaution  were  ne- 
glected, and  a perfect  novice  in  hofpital-praCHce,  or  in  every  kind 
of  practice,  for  example,  a youth  of  one  and  twenty  years  of  age, 
who  has  juft  finifhed  his  apprenticefhip  and  his  education,  were 
appointed  to  fucceed  as  eminent  a furgeon  as  Mr  Pott  or  Mr  Hun- 
ter ; though  the  evil  would  be  great,  it  would  be  but  tranfient ; 
after  a few  months  it  would  be  every  day  growing  lefs  ; and  in  a 
few  years  would  no  longer  be  felt,  or  fuppofed  to  exift.  The 
young  practitioner,  if  he  was  not  deficient  in  natural  talents,  in 
the  acquired  preliminary  knowledge  of  his  profeflion,  and  in  af- 
fix! uo  us  attention  to  the  duties  of  his  office,  which  accompliffiments, 
though  they  cannot  abfolutely  be  infured  by  any  mode  of  ap- 
pointment, are  to  be  prefumed  at  leaft  as  much  in  the  cafe  of  elec- 
tion as  in  that  of  rotation,  might  foon  equal  in  fkill  and  rival  in 
fame  his  great  predeceffior. 

By  the  fyftem  of  attending  in  rotation,  that  grievous  evil  is  in 
fome  meafure  eflabliffied  as  a part  of  the  institution,  and  made  per- 
petual ; forafmuch  as  thofe  who  had  attended  once  or  twice  before 
for  the  ffiort  period  of  two  months,  and  then  were  out  of  the  habit 
of  it  for  as  many  years,  can  neither  have  the  knowledge,  nor  the 
habit  of  applying  readily  their  knowledge,  which  thofe  would  have 
who  had  been  attending  regularly  during  the  whole  of  that  time. 

But 
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But  a cafe  is  not  only  fuppofeable,  but  real,  and  which  has  already 
occurred,  and  mull  from  time  to  time  again  occur,  which  fhews 
the  evil  of  that  fyftem  in  all  its  horrors.  The  furgeon  in  atten- 
dance may  be  fo  for  the  firft  time ; all  his  juniors,  who  come  after 
him  in  the  order  of  rotation,  have  never  yet  attended ; but  each  of 
them  in  his  turn  is  to  undertake  that  arduous  duty  for  the  firft 
time.  According  to  the  number  of  juniors,  when  the  firft  of  them 
begins  his  firft  attendance,  that  fucceftion  may  laft  a year  or  two", 
before  the  end  of  this  period,  three  or  four  more  furgeons  may 
have  finiflied  their  apprenticefhips  and  their  ftudies,  and  become 
Fellows  of  the  Royal  College,  entitled  to  fhare  in  all  its  rights  and 
privileges,  and  very  eager  to  avail  themfelves  of  the  privilege  of  at- 
tending and  operating  in  this  Hofpital.  By  the  time  that  their 
attendance  is  finifhed,  one  or  two  or  three  more  new  members  may 
have  been  added  to  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons ; and  thefe  in 
their  turn  muft  attend  and  operate  here.  Nor  can  this  order  be 
interrupted,  or  the  fuppofed  right  of  any  of  them  with-held,  by  any 
different  arrangement,  without  acknowledging  the  reality  of  that 
evil  againft  which  I remonftrate. 

Thus  it  muft  happen  from  time  to  time,  that,  for  two  or  three 
years  fucceffively,  the  practice  of  furgery  in  the  Royal  Infirmary 
fhall  be  entirely  in  the  hands  of  young  and  inexperienced  prac- 
titioners, all  of  them  in  their  turn  attending  and  operating  in  it  for 
the JirJl  time. 

. The  magnitude  of  fueh  an  evil  needs  no  proof,  and  can  admit  of 
no  exaggeration.  Whether  it  be  for  half  a century,  or  for  half  a 
year,  or  for  ever,  the  evil  is  the  fame,  not  only  in  kind,  but  in  de- 
gree ; the  difference  is  only  as  to  its  duration  : and  if  the  evil  be  very 
often  repeated,  though  but  for  a fhort  time  at  once,  it  is  in  every 
refpedd  almoft  as  bad  as  if  it  were  conftanf. 

If,  by  any  order  of  the  Managers  of  the  Royal  Infirmary,  or  by 
virtue  of  any  compa<ft  between  them  and  the  Royal  College  of  Sur- 
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geons,  four  or  five  of  the  members  of  the  latter  body  were  chofeu 
by  lot,  or  if  the  four  or  five  youngeft  members  of  the  College,  with- 
out regard  to  any  other  confideration  but  that  of  their  being  the 
youngeft,  were  appointed  permanently  furgeons  to  the  Hofpital,  the 
abfurdity,  the  injuftice,  and  the  cruelty  of  fuch  a procedure  would 
excite  the  moft  juft  and  uni  verbal  indignation.  Common  fenfe,  and 
juftice,  and  humanity,  all  require,  that  for  fo  difficult  and  im- 
portant a truft  fome  feleflion  fhould  be  made  ; and  that  fome  re- 
gard ftiould  be  paid  to  the  experience  and  to  the  perfonal  and  pro- 
feffional  character,  as  well  as  to  the  education  and  ftation  of  the  per- 
fons  in  whom  that  truft  is  repofed. 

Y.et  that  which,  ftated  as  a novelty,  and  a3  an  imaginary  cafe,  in 
order  to  illuftrate  an  argument,  appears  fuch  a grievance  and  fuch 
an  abomination  as  could  never  be  endured,  if  it  were  actually  done, 
would  be  a much  lefs  evil  than  that  which  has  long  been  eftabliffi- 
ed,  and  which  fcarce  attrafls  the  attention  of  the  public ; for  no 
other  reafon,  I believe,  but  becaufe  it  is  eftabliftied,  and  has  long 
been  familiar  to  them. 

Let  it  be  obferved,  that  in  the  imaginary  cafe  of  the  moft  inju- 
dicious permanent  appointment  which  I have  ftated,  no  individuals 
are  fuppofed  to  be  allowed  to  acft  as  furgeons  in  the  Royal  Infirmary, 
but  thofe  who  by  the  prefent  eftablifhment  have  the  right,  and* 
avail  themfeives  of  the  right  of  doing  fo.  If  they  are  qualified  to? 
act  in  that  capacity  for  two  months,  they  muft  be  much  better  qua- 
lified to  aft  in  the  fame  capacity  for  many  months  and  many  years. 

Though  it  muft  at  firft  view  appear  a moft  extravagant  affertion,, 
or  a paradox,  I have  no  doubt  that,  on  the  ftridteft  examination,  it 
will  be  found  a ferious  truth,  and  one  fo  plain  as  not  to  admit  of 
difpute,  that,  if  three  men  were  chofen  by  lot  out  of  the  College  of 
Surgeons,  or  if  the  three  youngeft  Fellows  were  appointed,  or  if 
the  three  next  to  be  admitted  Fellows,  young  men  not  yet  out  of 
their  apprenticeffiips,  were  appointed  permanent  Surgeons  to  the- 
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Hofpital,  die  practice  of  furgery  in  it  would  in  two  or  three  years 
be  on  a much  better  footing  than  it  has  been  for  many  years  pafh 
And  it  is  plain  at  leaft,  that,  at  the  beginning  of  fuch  a new  efta- 
blilhment,  the  praddice  could  be  no  worfe  than  it  will  be  when  the 
fame  gentlemen  attend  in  rotation ; for  it  mull  be  precifely  the 
fame. 

The  imaginary  cafe  which  I have  Rated  may  be  brought  much 
nearer  to  the  real  one,  by  fuppofing  that  the  three  junior  Fellows 
who  obtained  the  appointment  of  Hofpital  Surgeons  were  to  hold  it 
only  as  long  as  they  were  the  three  juniors,  fo  as  to  enfure  a fuc- 
ceifion  of  the  youngeft  always  to  fill  that  office.  What  on  this 
fuppofition  would  be  intuitively  very  bad  for  ever,  muft  be  equally 
bad  for  any  number  of  months  or  years,  during  which  it  may  and 
mujl  take  place  according  to  the  prefent  fyftem. 

To  make  any  perfon  not  conftantly  in  the  habit  of  flridd  and  ac- 
curate thinking  attend  fully  to  a very  familiar  objedd,  and  perceive 
clearly  all  thofe  particulars  about  it  which  he  was  accuflomed  to 
overlook,  and  judge  fairly  of  the  importance  of  things  which  he 
had  long  regarded  as  of  no  moment ; it  is  often  neceffary  to  place 
it  in  a new  point  of  view,  and  in  ftrong  and  various  lights.  I fhall 
endeavour  to  give  one  other  illuflration  of  the  point  in  queftion, 
which  I truft  the  Managers  will  fee  in  the  fame  point  of  view  that 
I do. 

They  know  in  what  manner  the  Phyficians  to  the  Hofpital 
are  appointed.  They  know  well  in  what  an  exemplary  manner 
the  two  prefent  Phyficians  of  it,  Dr  Hamilton  and  Dr  Rutherford, 
have  for  many  years  difcharged  the  duties  of  their  important  of- 
fice. If,  by  their  death  or  refignation,  the  Hofpital  fhould  be  de- 
prived of  their  fervices,  it  would  mofl  juftly  be  regarded  by  the 
public,  and  more  efpecially  by  the  Managers  of  the  Infirmary, 
who  befl  know  the  value  of  them,  as  a very  great  misfortune,  and 
a lofs  which  could  not  foon  or  eafily  be  fupplied.  To  fupply  it, 
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however,  as  foon  and  as  well  as  poflible,  two  other  Phyiicians  to 
the  Hofpital  would  foon  be  appointed ; moll  probably  men  who 
have  been  for  fome  years  engaged  in  the  pra<5lice  of  their  pro- 
feflion,  and  who  have  already  attained  conliderable  reputation  as 
Phyiicians,  and  whofe  perfonal  character  and  conduct  are  known 
and  efteemed  by  the  public.  Perhaps,  however,  in  confequence  of 
thofe  of  my  profeflion  who  are  fomewhat  advanced  in  life  and 
much  engaged  in  buhnefs  declining  fuch  an  arduous  talk,  or  for 
other  good  reafons,  the  Managers  might  make  choice  of  two  ju- 
nior Fellows.  In  fuch  a Body  as  the  College  of  Phyiicians,  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  that  among  the  junior  as  probably  as  among 
the  fenior  Members,  two  men  may  be  found,  whofe  talents,  edu- 
cation, and  profelfional  knowledge,  would  render  them  unexcep- 
tionably  lit  to  difcharge  the  duty  of  Phyiicians  of  this  Infirmary* 
to  the  fatisfa£lion  of  the  Managers,  and  with  honour  to  them- 
felves,  and  advantage  to  the  public.  But  Purely  neither  the  Ma- 
nagers, nor  the  public,  nor  the  newly-appointed  Phyiicians  them- 
felves,  (fuppoling  them,  as  ought  to  be  fuppofed,  men  of  fenfe), 
could  believe  them  as  able  and  expert  in  their  Hofpital-duty,  for 
many  months,  or  perhaps  fome  years,  as  their  predecelfors  had 
been.  Without  meaning  in  the  lealt  to  call  in  quellion  the  merits 
of  Dr  Hamilton  or  Dr  Rutherford  when  they  feverally  obtained 
the  honourable  appointment  which  they  have  long  held,  I mult 
believe  that  they  have  improved  greatly  in  the  courfe  of  from  ten 
to  twenty-four  years,  and  that  they  are  Itill  improving ; that  they 
are  better  able  to  do  their  duty  in  the  Holpital,  and  actually  do  it 
better  now,  than  they  did  at  firlt.  To  fuppofe  otherwife  would 
be  no  compliment  to  thofe  gentlemen,  of  whom,  I am  fure,  no 
perfon  thinks  more  highly  than  I do. 

The  lofs  of  that  kind  of  improvement  to  the  Hofpital  on  the 
death  or  retreat  of  an  experienced  Phylician  is  inevitable,  and 
though  not  irreparable,  cannot  inftantly  be  repaired.  But  when 
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the  Managers  take  the  beft  meafiires  in  their  power  to  get  the  lofs 
fupplied  as  foon  as  poffible,  in  the  way  which  I have  here  fuppo- 
fed,  which  for  fifty  years  has  uniformly  been  followed  in  this 
Hofpital,  and,  fo  far  as  I know,  in  almoft  every  other,  they  arc 
not  only  free  from  every  fufpicion  of  blame,  but  entitled  to  every 
praife,  for  the  faithful  difcharge  of  their  trufl. 

The  cafe  would  be  widely  different,  if,  on  the  event  fuppofed, 
the  death  or  retreat  of  the  Phyficians  of  the  Infirmary,  the  Mana- 
gers, departing  from  that  rational  and  approved  mode  of  proceed- 
ing, fhould  adopt  a different  fyflem,  fuch  as  I fhall  now  hate. 

I fhall  fuppofe  that  the  Royal  College  of  Phyficians,  knowing 
what  kind  of  compact  had  been  made  fn£ty  and  again  thirty  years 
ago,  between  the  College  of  Surgeons  and  the  Managers  of  the 
Infirmary,  approving  the  plan  and  tendency  of  it,  adopting  in 
general,  and  in  their  fullefl  extent,  all  the  motives  which  had  in- 
duced the  furgeons  to  make  fuch  a bargain,  and  give  fuch  a va- 
luable confideration  to  get  the  appointment  of  Surgeons  to  the  In- 
firmary done  away,  and  the  right  of  attending  in  it  by  rotation 
extended  to  every  Member  of  their  College,  and  judging  that  it 
would  be  greatly  for  the  honour  of  our  College,  and  the  perfonal. 
advantage  of  its  Members  individually,  to  be  on  the  fame  footing 
as  the  Surgeons  at  the  Infirmary,  had  given  the  Managers  of  it 
L.  ioooj  in  confideration  of  which,  a folemn  contract  was  execu- 
ted in  all  the  needful  or  poffible  forms  of  law,  by  which  the  Ma- 
nagers appointed  the  whole  Royal  College  Phyficians  to  the  In- 
firmary, exprefsly  granting  to  every  Fellow  of  it  an  equal  right 
of  attending  and  praclifmg  in  the  Infirmary  in  rotation  for  two. 
months  at  a time,  either  by  himfelf,  or  along  with  one  or  two 
other  Fellows  of  the  College,  as  fhould  be  thought  moft  expedi- 
ent ; in  fhort,  completely  reinflating  them,  without  the  trouble 
and  difgrace  of  any  litigation,  in  their  original  right  as  expreffecL 
in  the  Charter  of  the  Infsmary, 
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It  will  be  faid  at  once,  that  the  Managers  would,  never  make  fuch 
a bargain,  and  ought  not  to  make  fuch  an  one  for  any  fum  of  mo- 
ney that  could  be  offered  them.  This  indeed  is  abundantly  plain, 
after  the  experience  of  the  fame  kind  of  bargain  with  the  furgeons. 
But  it  is  not  the  queftion.  Suppoling,  however  contrary  to  rea- 
fon  and  probability,  that  the  Managers  did  take  the  money  and 
execute  the  contract ; fuppofing  further,  to  make  the  parallel  as 
exadl  as  poffible,  that  many  of  the  fenior  Fellows  of  the  College  of 
Phyficians,  men  of  eminence  in  their  profeffion,  declined  taking 
any  {hare  in  the  bufinefs,  and  that  the  rotation  foon  came  among 
the  junior  Fellows,  with  the  certain  profpedt  of  continuing  among 
them  for  many  months  or  years  : in  fuch  a date  of  things,  what 
would  become  of  the  utility  of  the  Hofpital  ? Of  its  high,  and,  I 
believe,  very  juft  reputation  ? Of  the  confidence  of  the  public  in 
the  adminiftration  of  it  ? Of  the  laft  hope  and  comfort  in  this 
world  of  the  poor  and  unhappy,  who  refort  to  it  for  relief  under 
the  accumulated  preffure  of  poverty  and  ficknefs  ? I fufpecl  the 
general  indignation  and  juft  reproaches  of  the  public,  for  the  pu- 
blic at  large,  and  chiefly  the  poor  and  unhappy,  not  the  Managers 
of  the  Infirmary,  muff  be  the  fufferers  by  fuch  a compact,  would 
foon  make  both  parties  repent  and  be  afhamed  of  their  bargain,  and 
be  equally  defirous  to  get  rid  of  it. 

I doubt  even  whether  the  keen  indignation  excited  by  fuch  a 
compact  would  allow  time  for  any  full  and  patient  trial  of  the 
effects  of  fuch  a fyftem  ; for  every  perfon  who  has  either  the  under- 
ftanding  or  the  feelings  of  a man,  muft  forefee  as  inevitable  much 
more  than  enough  completely  to  determine  his  judgment. 

If  it  were  propofed  to  any  the  dulleft  of  men,  that  themfelves, 
their  children,  and  their  families,  when  fick,  fhould  be  attended  in- 
difcriminately  by  all  the  Fellows  of  the  Royal  College  of  Phyficians, 
in  a pretty  quick  rotation,  fo  that  at  the  end  of  a certain  month, 
and  perhaps  in  the  middle  of  a painful  or  dangerous  difeafe,  the 
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phySician  who  at  firft  attended  them,  and  who  was  known  and 
efteemed  by  them,  and  who  was  treating  the  Sick  tenderly,  Skilfully, 
and  fuccefsfully,  Should  fuddenly  difappear,  and  be  Succeeded  by 
another,  whom  the  family  had  never  feen,  or  perhaps  had  feen  to 
their  forrow,  and  thought  they  had  good  reafon  to  diflike  and  to 
dread  ; who  perhaps  held  very  cheap  the  opinion  and  the  practice  of 
his  predecefTor  ; who  perhaps  was  eager  to  Show  his  own  Superiority, 
and  to  reprobate  the  practice  of  the  other  ; or  who  at  leaft  thought  it 
his  duty,  from  his  full  convi(5tion  that  the  other  was  doing  wrong, 
to  follow  a different  practice,  and  to  give  his  reafons  for  doing  fo r 
Such  a propofal  furely  would  excite  horror  rather  than  indignation, 
even  in  the  moft  thoughtlefs  and  unfeeling.' 

Yet  this  is  no  more  than  what  the  patients  under  the  care  o£ 
the  Surgeons  in  this  Hofpital  are  expofed  to  fuffer,  once  in  two 
months,  according  to  the  prefent  fyflem  of  rotation. 

The  pooreSt  patients  in  the  Hofpital  have  the  understanding, 
the  feelings,  and  the  rights  of  men.  They  know  and  feel,  though, 
they  may  not  have  words  to  exprefs  it,  that  mifery  is  facred.  They 
are  our  families,  and  our  children,  when  we  acl  as  Managers  of  the 
Hofpital : They  have  a right  to  our  paternal  care  ; they  have  a 
right  to  obtain  from  us  the  beft  aSIiftance,  and  every  relief  and 
comfort  which  we  can  procure  for  them.  That  right  in  them  is 
indefeafible,  and  in  point  of  importance  it  is  Supreme  : without 
injuftice  to  them,  no  other  consideration  can  ever  be  put  in  compe- 
tition with  it.  We  are  not  entitled  to  alienate  it  for  money,  or  for; 
any  thing  elfe : It  is  not  ours. 

Corresponding  to  what  is  their  right  is  our  duty  ; and  we  are 
not  true  to  our  truft  if  we  do  not  exert  our  utmofl  endeavours  to- 
difcharge  our  duty  in  its  utmofl  extent. 

If  our  predeceffors  in  this  truft  have  on  any  occafion  neglected, 
their  duty,  and  inadvertently  waved  a right  which  they  could  not 
renounce  becaufe  it  was  not  theirs ; it  is  our  duty  to  reclaim  and. 
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make  effectual  that  right,  now  that  the  evils  are  ftrongly  felt,  and 
have  long  been  felt,  which  refult  from  the  difufe  or  waving  of  it. 
We  are  the  more  efpecially  and  loudly  called  upon  to  do  fo,  as  very 
ample  experience  concurs  with  reafon  to  prove  that  the  evils  in 
queftion  are  not  accidental  and  tranlient,  but  permanent  and  in- 
creasing, and  the  natural  and  inevitable  confequence  of  a pernicious 
fyftem,  unhappily  interwoven  with  this  eftablilhment. 

It  is  incredible  that  there  Ihould  be  no  remedy  for  fo  great  an 
evil,  no  redrefs  for  fo  great  a wrong ; and  that  one  rafh  a<5tion  or 
falfe  ftep  of  one  fet  of  Managers  of  this  noble  Inftitution  fhould 
for  ever  bind  their  fucceffors  to  perfevere  in  injuftice  and  cruelty, 
and  half  fruflrate  the  benevolent  purpofe  of  this  charitable  Foun- 
dation. 

Before  we  finally  acquiefce  in  fuch  an  opinion,  and  fubmit, 
without  hopes  of  relief,  to  fuch  an  odious  thraldom,  which  whe- 
ther recent  or  old  is  equally  bad,  it  is  our  duty  to  ufe  our  utmoft 
endeavours  to  fhake  it  off.  We  are  not  juftified  to  ourfelves,  to 
the  public,  to  the  poor  and  unhappy  who  are  entrufted  to  our  care, 
knowing  what  we  do  of  the  nature  and  greatnefs  of  the  evil,  if  we 
do  not  at  lead:  bring  it  to  a trial,  if  neceffary,  before  the  higheft 
court  of  juftice  in  the  kingdom. 

If,  after  all,  we  fhall  be  unfuccefsful  in  this  attempt,  which  I 
think  hardly  poffible,  we  fhall  at  lead  have  the  fatisfadlion  and  the 
credit  of  doing  our  duty : and  what  is  more,  we  fhall  ultimately, 
though  more  dowly  than  I fhould  wifh,  gain  our  end  in  a differ- 
ent way. 

By  our  making  the  attempt,  the  nature  and  greatnefs  of  the  evil 
will  become  generally  underdood  ; our  opinion  of  it,  and  our  ear- 
ned wifh  to  remove  it,  will  be  made  known  ; the  origin  of  it,  and 
the  impediment  to  its  removal,  will  be  fully  afcertained ; and  it 
will  appear  by  whofe  faidt  it  is  continued.  Thefe  things  being 
•once  publicly  known,  the  evil  in  quedion,  inveterate  as  it  is,  like 
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many  others,  will  at  laft,  and  in  no  long  time,  produce  its  own 
cure. 

It  is  not  from  general  and  fpeculative  reafons  alone,  however  ir- 
refiftible  they  may  appear  to  me,  and  however  generally  I find 
them  admitted  by  judges  the  beft  informed,  the  molt  candid,  and 
in  every  refpeCl  the  mofl  unexceptionable,  that  I venture  to  ex- 
prefs  myfelf  fo  confidently  as  to  the  favourable  refult  to  be  ex- 
pected from  fueh  a full  difcuflion  and  general  knowledge  of  the 
evil  in  queftion,  and  of  its  caufe.  We  have  the  moft  direCt  and 
decifive  experience  of  a cafe  exaCtly  in  point. 

The  very  Jlrong  cafe , which  I ftated  as  purely  imaginary,  and 
hardly  fuppofable  even  for  the  fake  of  illuftration  and  reafoning, 
bears  a very  near  and  curious  relation  to  the  real  matter  of  faCb 

The  experiment,  which  in  dating  that  cafe  I had  only  fuppofed, 
was  actually  tried  with  refpeCt  to  the  College  of  Phyficians,  but  in 
the  order  of  the  two  modes  of  attendance  (by  rotation  or  by  per- 
manent appointment)  oppofite  to  that  which  I had  ftated  as  the 
fubjeCt  of  a new  experiment. 

The  faCt  is,  (as  ftated  p.  2.),  that,  by  the  original  eftablifhment  of 
this  Infirmary,  every  member  of  the  College  of  Phyficians  had  a 
right  to  attend  in  rotation  (which  was  monthly)  and  praCtife  in 
this  Hofpital. 

All  who  chofe,  and,  I believe,  all  the  Fellows  and  Licentiates  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Phyficians,  or  with  very  few  exceptions,  did 
actually  attend  in  their  turn,  for  a month  at  a time,  and  praCtife 
as  Phyficians  to  this  Infirmary,  without  fee  or  reward,  according 
to  the  tenor  of  their  original  offer,  when  they  began  the  fubfcrip- 
tion  for  its  eftablifhment. 

This  fyftem,  which  now,  after  fifty  years  experience  of  a diffe- 
rent and  a better  one,  appears  to  us  abfurd  at  leaft,  if  not  inhu- 
man, continued  with  very  little  alteration  for  almoft  two-ajid-twen- 
ty  years , that  is,  from  the  6th  of  Auguft  1729,  when  the  tempo- 
rary hofpital,  which  was  occupied  for  fome  years  while  this  noble 
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fabric  was  a-building,  firfl  was  opened  for  the  reception  of  pa- 
tients, till  the  28  th  of  June  1751,  when  for  the  firfl  time  two  or- 
dinary Phyficians  to  the  Infirmary  were  permanently  appointed, 
Thefe  were,  Dr  David  Clerk  and  Dr  Colin  Drummond,  both  of 
them  young  phyficians  ; the  former  of  whom  I never  faw,  but  I 
know  he  was  a cotemporary  of  my  father,  and  had  taken  his  de- 
gree of  M.  D.  in  1746.  The  latter,  Dr  Colin  Drummond,  wavS 
flill  younger,  and  had  taken  his  degree  but  a few  months  before  he 
Mras  appointed  Phyfician  to  this  Infirmary,  viz.  in  1750.  Kim  I 
have  often  followed  in  this  Hofpital,  and  attended  to  his  pra&ice 
in  the  years  1770  and  1771. 

But  long  before  the  year  1751,  before  even  the  foundation^ 
flone  of  this  Infirmary  was  laid,  probably  from  the  time  that  the 
fyflem  of  the  phyficians  attending  by  rotation  in  the  Hofpital 
was  tried,  the  evils  of  it  were  felt  and  complained  of : For  fo  early 
as  December  1737,  that  is,  in  little  more  than  eight  years  from  the 
time  that  the  temporary  hofpital  was  opened,  the  Managers  public- 
ly, and  in  very  plain  terms,  exprefFed  their  fenfe  of  the  evil,  and 
made  an  attempt,  but  unluckily  a feeble  and  inadequate  attempt, 
to  redrefs  it. 

This  was  done  at  their  meeting  19th  December  1737,  as  ap- 
pears by  the  Minute  of  it,  which  is  in  thefe  words  : 44  The  Mana- 
“ gers  of  the  Infirmary  being  fenfible  of  the  inconvenience  of  fo 
44  many  Phyficians  attending  the  Infirmary,  do  unanimoufly  re- 
44  folve,  that  the  attendance  be  performed  from  and  after  the  ill 
“ day  of  January  next,  (1738),  by  fuch-  Phyficians  only  as  are 
44  Fellows  of  the  Royal  College.”  At  the  fame  time  the  thanks  of 
the  Managers  were  returned  to  the  Phyficians  for  their  paft  good 
fer vices,  and  the  attendance  of  the  Fellows  of  the  Royal  College  in 
future  was  humbly  defined. 

Even  this  firil  and  feeble  attempt  to  remove  a notorious  incon- 
venience, which  tended  only  to  exclude  from,  attendance  in  this 
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Hofpital  the  Licentiates  of  the  College,  was  in  part  fruflrated,  be- 
caufe  it  was  thought  to  bear  hard  on  two  Phyficians,  Dr  Macfar- 
lane  and  Dr  Martin,  both  of  whom  had  attended  in  the  Infirmary, 
but  were  only  Licentiates,  not  Fellows  of  our  College.  They,  ta- 
king umbrage  at  this  exclufion,  remonflrated  with  the  Managers, 
and  obtained  from  them,  at  their  meeting  14th  January  1738,  an 
exception  in  their  favour,  by  virtue  of  which,  they  two  indivi- 
dually and  by  name,  were  permitted  to  attend  the  Infirmary  in 
rotation  with  the  Fellow s of  the  Royal  College. 

This  very  partial  and  inadequate  reform  of  a great  evil  was  all 
the  variation  made  in  the  original  fyftem  till  1751,  when  a complete 
change  of  it,  as  already  mentioned,  was  made  at  once ; and  what 
is  peculiarly  worthy  of  remark,  it  was  made  without  the  fmallefb 
flruggle,  or  oppofition,  or  remonftrance. 

It  fhould  feem,  that  by  this  time  the  inconvenience  in  queflion, 
as  well  it  might  be  after  thirteen  years  longer  experience  of  it,  had 
been  fo  feverely  felt,  and  had  become  fo  well  underflood,  that  no 
body  contended  for  it.  It  was  not  even  Rated  as  the  ground  of 
the  procedure  ; and  inflead  of  it,  a very  polite  pretence  was  fubfti- 
tuted  as  the  reafon  why  the  Managers  appointed  two  permanent 
ordinary  Phyficians  to  the  Hofpital ; namely,  that  the  increafing 
number  of  patients  admitted  into  the  Hofpital,  rendered  the  duty 
of  attending  it  by  rotation  too  burdenfome  for  the  College  of 
Phyficians. 

I take  the  liberty  to  call  this  a mere  pretence,  or  oflenfible  rea- 
fon, without  any  fcruple : for  it  evidently  was  not  meant  to  de- 
ceive. It  is  inconfiflent  with  what  palled  before,  and  what  palfed 
afterwards.  It  is  even  inconfiflent  with  itfelf,  in  one  point  of  view, 
to  fuch  a degree  as  to  amount  nearly  to  abfurdity.  To  men  of 
ordinary  under  Handing  it  fhould  feem  almofl  felf- evident,  that  the 
Hofpital-duty,  great  and  laborious  and  increafing  as  it  might  be 
fuppofed,  could  fcarce  be  too  much  for  the  whole  College  of  Phyfi- 
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dans,  (twenty,  or  perhaps  more),  when  two  of  the  youngeft  mem- 
bers of  the  College  were  found  willing  to  undertake  it,  and  per- 
fectly able  to  difcharge  it,  with  credit  to  themfelves  and  advantage 
to  the  Hofpital  and  to  the  public. 

At  any  rate,  it  is  certain  that  no  complaints  had  been  made  of 
the  individual  Fellows  of  the  College  of  Phyficians,  for  negligence, 
or  infufficiency  in  the  difcharge  of  their  Hofpital-duty  ; or  by  them, 
on  account  of  the  irkfomenefs  and  incr eating  labour  of  it : on  the 
contrary,  the  thanks  of  the  Managers  were  again  given  to  them 
for  their  paft  good  fervices,  and  they  were  humbly  requefted  to- 
continue  their  attendance,  either  by  monthly  rotation,  or  in  what- 
ever other  way  they  fhould  think  belt,  once  or  twice  a-week,  along 
with  the  ordinary  Phyfidans , and  to  give  their  advice  and  affiftance 
to  them  when  required.  I need  fcarce  add,  that  in  Edinburgh,  as 
in  every  other  great  town,  there  mull  always  be  abundance  of 
phyficians  willing  to  adl  as  fuch  to  an  hofpital,  either  purely 
from  motives  of  benevolence,  or  for  the  fake  of  the  improvement 
and  reputation  which  they  may  acquire  by  their  Hofpital-prac- 
tice. 

The  College  of  Phyficians  appear  to  have  underftood  the  Ma- 
nagers perfectly.  When  the  unanimous  refolution  of  the  Mana- 
gers, appointing  two  permanent  ordinary  Phyficians  to  the  Infir- 
mary, and  requefling  the  continuance  of  the  fervices  of  the  Col- 
lege along  with  them,  was  officially  notified  to  them,  the  Royal 
College  behaved  as  became  them,  wifely,  liberally,  and  honourably. 
Far  from  urging  any  claim,  or  infilling  on  their  indifputable  legal 
right,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  Infirmary’s  charter,  to  attend 
by  rotation  as  the  only  Phyficians  of  the  Hofpital,  they,  (to  ufe 
their  own  words),  “ Did  mofl  cheerfully  agree  to  what  was  there- 
“ by  defired,  namely,  to  continue  their  good  offices  to  the  Infir- 
u mary,  by  appointing  fome  of  their  number  monthly  by  rota- 
11  tion,  or  in  what  other  way  they  think  proper,  to  vifit  the  houfe 
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u once  or  twice  a-week,  to  give  their  advice  and  affiftance  to  the 
“ two  ordinary  Phyficians,  when  they  judge  it  neceffary  to  apply 
“ to  them  for  the  fame.” 

In  confequence  of  this  requeft  of  the  Managers  of  the  Infirmary, 
and  the  correfponding  refolution  and  appointment  of  the  College, 
which  was  gratefully  accepted  by  the  Managers,  the  members  of 
the  College  continued  for  fome  time  afterwards  to  attend  the  In- 
firmary in  their  monthly  rotation.  This  practice  has  gradually  fal- 
len into  difufe,  for  the  moft  obvious  and  belt  reafon  in  the  world ; 
that  the  two  ordinary  Phyficians,  being  in  the  daily  habit  of 
Hofpital-pradice,  and  having  daily  opportunities  of  confulting 
with  one  another,  can  have  little  or  no  occafion  to  call  for  the  af- 
fiflance  of  their  profeflional  brethren.  But  the  offer  of  fervice  on 
the  part  of  the  College  was  never  retraded,  or  declined  on  the  part 
of  the  Managers,  who  had  requefted  it ; and  to  this  hour  it  is  un- 
derflood that  the  ordinary  Phyficians  of  the  Infirmary  have  a right 
to  call  for  the  profeffional  affiftance  of  any  Fellow  of  our  College 
to  their  Hofpital-patients,  whenever  they  fee  occafion  ; and  that  it 
is  the  duty  of  every  Fellow  of  the  College,  when  fo  required,  to 
attend  in  the  Hofpital,  and  give  his  advice  and  affiftance,  without 
fee  or  reward. 

This  is  one  of  the  moft  curious  and  important  fads  in  the  hiftory 
of  the  Infirmary,  and  it  is  the  moft  to  our  prefent  purpofe.  It  fliows 
in  the  cleared:  light  the  ftrong  fenfe  entertained  by  the  Mana- 
gers, at  that  time,  either  by  their  own  dired  means  of  knowledge, 
or  by  the  information  which  they  received  from  thofe  ftill  better 
qualified  to  judge  in  fuch  a queftion,  of  the  evils  neceffarily  refulting 
from  the  fyftem  of  rotation  itfelf,  without  even  the  moft  diftant  al- 
lufion  to  any  particular  injlances  of  incapacity,  mifcondud,  or  negli- 
gence. It  fliows  likewife  how  completely  a few  years  of  additional 
experience,  after  the  evil  was  firft  pointed  out,  had  opened  the  eyes  of 
all  concerned,  fo  as  to  preclude  the  poffibility  of  any  difference  of 
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opinion,  or  any  oppofition  to  the  requifite  change,  even  from  lefs 
worthy  motives. 

Nor,  from  the  nature  of  things,  can  the  cafe  ultimately  be  differ- 
ent with  refpedt  to  the  Surgeons,  and  their  mode  of  attendance  in 
the  Infirmary.  From  the  hour  when  it  is  made  a fubjedt  of  pub- 
lic and  ferious  attention  and  frequent  difcuflion,  that  magic  fpell, 
the  force  of  habit,  by  which  alone  it  fubfifts  in  defiance  of  reafon 
and  humanity,  will  be  broken ; the  more  it  is  examined,  the  more 
even  it  is  defended  and  maintained,  the  worfe  it  will  appear  ; till  at 
laft  it  will  be  fhameful  to  contend  for  it,  and  no  individuals  and 
no  fet  of  men  will  find  either  pleafure  or  pride,  or  honour  or  ad- 
vantage, in  the  continuance  of  it. 

Truth  is  mighty,  and  will  prevail,  whenever  it  is  fairly  attended 
to.  It  is  our  bufinefs  and  our  duty,  and  it  cannot  be  a difficult 
matter,  to  procure  attention  to  that  interefting  truth,  of  which  we 
are  all  alike  convinced,  and  of  which  we  wifh  to  convince  others. 

As  foon  as  this  is  done,  the  evil  will  foon  be  removed ; and, 
without  the  gift  of  prophecy,  we  may  forefee,  that  by  the  time  that 
one  or  two  generations  have  paffed  away,  it  will  appear  incredible 
that  fo  bad  a fyftem  as  that  at  prefent  eftabliflied  fliould  ever  have 
been  tolerated  or  thought  of : it  may  even  be  neceffary,  for  the  fa- 
tisfadfion  of  curious  enquirers  yet  unborn,  to  eflablifh  the  truth  of 
fo  fingular  and  marvellous  a fadt,  by  reference  to  our  authentic 
records ; juft  as  on  the  prefent  occafion  I have  done  with  refpedt 
to  the  former  mode  of  attendance  of  the  Phyficians  of  this  In- 
firmary. 

I muft  alfo  beg  leave  to  point  out,  that  not  only  every  confide- 
ration  and  argument,  which,  in  point  of  expediency , or,  in  plainer 
Englifh,  in  point  of  humanity,  and  juftice  to  the  patients,  made  it 
undeniably  right  to  change  the  mode  of  attendance  of  the  Phyfi- 
cians from  frequent  rotation  to  permanent  appointment,  is  appli- 
cable in  its  full  force  to  the  Surgeons  and  their  attendance ; but 
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further,  that  there  is  another  very  flrong  reafon  with  refpe<5t  to  the 
Surgeons,  which  is  not  applicable  to  the  Phylicians. 

Many  important  qualifications  and  accomplifhments,  it  is  evi- 
dent, mull  be  equally  neceffary  to  phylicians  and  furgeons,  to  en- 
able them  to  pra&ife  their  refpecdive  arts  any  where,  but,  above  all, 
to  enable  them  to  pratftife  them  in  a great  hofpital,  with  credit  to 
themfelves  and  advantage  to  the  public. 

For  example,  competent  underftanding,  and  maturity  of  judg- 
ment, and  a complete  and  regular  education  in  their  refpe<5live  pro- 
feffions,  and  the  general  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  the  art 
which  they  mean  to  pra<5life ; which  general  knowledge  may  be 
acquired  from  books  and  lectures,  and  feeing  the  practice  of  phy- 
fic  or  furgery,  and  may  be  fhewn  in  the  moft  fatisfaclory  manner, 
(as  commonly  is  done),  by  undergoing  a proper  examination,  and 
the  habit  of  applying  quickly,  and  readily,  and  judicioufly,  thofe 
general  principles  to  particular  cafes,  fo  as  to  perceive  and  direct  at 
once  what  ought  to  be  done ; which  habit  can  be  acquired  only  by 
frequent  and  long  continued  practice : all  thefe  things  are  common 
to  the  phylician  and  the  furgeon ; and  the  laft  of  them  cannot 
fail  to  give  a great  fuperiority  to  one  who  attends  permanently  in 
an  hofpital,  over  one  who  attends  only  by  rotation,  for  a fhort 
time  at  once,  and  this  at  long  intervals. 

But  there  is  one  effential  article  of  accomplifliment  peculiar  to 
the  furgeon,  which  renders  a permanent  appointment  and  long  at- 
tendance without  interruption  peculiarly  important,  and  a fhort 
attendance  in  rotation  peculiarly  unfavourable  to  him.  I mean 
the  great  qualification  of  manual  dexterity  in  the  performing  of  chi- 
rurgical  operations,  efpecially  the  more  nice  and  difficult  of  thefe. 

On  this  point  it  may  be  fufficient  to  obferve,  becaufe  it  is  fu- 
preme  authority,  and  complete  and  decifive  evidence,  that  noto- 
rioufly  and  avowedly  the  great  motive  of  the  Surgeons  for  wifhing 
to  have  all  their  members  permitted  to  attend  the  Infirmary  in  ro- 
tation. 
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tation,  and  for  giving  fo  valuable  a confideration  to  the  Managers 
for  that  privilege,  was  the  knowledge  and  the  dread  of  that  un- 
doubted fuperiority  in  fkill  and  dexterity,  which  a few  of  their 
number,  feleSed  to  attend  permanently  in  the  Hofpital,  would  in 
a few  years  acquire  over  their  profeflional  brethren. 

I take  the  liberty  to  call  this  unworthy  fentiment  avowed , not 
that  I believe  that  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  or  any  indivi- 
dual member  of  it  at  prefent,  will  avow,  or  does  in  fact  entertain 
fuch  a fentiment ; nor  yet  that  I mean,  by  any  kind  of  inlinuation, 
unjuftly  and  malevolently  to  impute  fo  illiberal  a motive  to  them, 
either  cohesively  or  individually  ; nor  yet  that  I wifli  to  give  need- 
lefs  offence  to  a great  and  refpeSable  fociety,  or  the  individual 
members  of  it,  whofe  friendly  concurrence  and  afliftance  on  this  oc- 
cafion  I anxioufly  wifh  to  obtain  colleSively  and  univerfally,  as  I am 
already  fure  of  obtaining  it  from  many  of  its  members  individually. 
If  I may  be  permitted  to  judge  of  what  are  the  fentiments,  and 
what  will  be  the  conduS  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  in  their  cor- 
porate capacity,  and  of  all  the  individuals  in  it,  from  what  I have 
hitherto  found  without  exception,  in  all  of  them  with  whom  I am 
belt  acquainted,  and  with  whom  I have  converfed  on  the  fubjedt, 
which  is  certainly  the  faireft,  and  even  the  mofl  favourable  way  of 
judging  of  them ; I mull  believe  that  they  feel  the  fame  indigna- 
tion at  fuch  a fentiment  as  I do,  that  they  will  difclaim  it  in  the 
ftrongeft  terms,  and  that  they  will  moft  cheerfully  defift  from  that 
conduS  which  correfponds  to  fuch  a fentiment,  and  at  firft  avowed- 
ly proceeded  from  it. 

I fay  avowedly ; for  at  the  time  of  the  great  conteft  on  this  point 
in  1738,  the  reafon  Rated Jirjl  and foremojl  in  the  paper  or  Memorial 
written  by  the  Surgeons  on  the  17th,  and  read  before  the  Mana- 
gers on  the  19th  of  May  173S,  and  containing  all  their  reafons  for 
fo  anxioufly  wiflfing  to  attend  the  Infirmary  in  rotation,  was  ex- 
pxelfed  in  thefe  memorable  words : 

“ In 


v 


u In  order  to  preferve  ane  equality  amongjl  the  Surgeons  of  Edin- 
u burgh” 

It  is  the  more  remarkable  that  they  fhould  have  hazarded  fo  open 
an  avowal  of  a fentiment  not  fit  to  be  exprefled  even  in  a fecret 
Committee  of  their  Society,  that  they  were  adting  at  that  time 
by  and  with  the  advice  of  counfel  learned  in  the  law.  It  ap- 
pears that  Mr  Archibald  Murray,  Advocate,  was  their  advifer, 
and  actually  was  at  their  conference  with  the  Committee  of  the 
Managers  of  the  Infirmary  on  the  17th  May,  when  the  Sur- 
geons agreed  to  draw  up  and  deliver  to  the  Managers  fuch  a 
paper. 

But  whoever  were  the  authors  or  advifers  of  it,  it  is  plain  that 
they  foon  became  fenfible  of  their  error  in  avowing  fuch  a fenti- 
ment : it  is  but  common  Chriftian  charity  to  believe  that  they 
were  heartily  afhamed  of  it.  At  any  rate,  it  is  certain  that  no 
fuch  fentiment  or  reafon  is  again  mentioned  in  the  fubfequent  pa- 
pers relating  to  that  tranfadfcion,  all  of  which  are  fully  recorded 
in  our  Minutes  ; and  they  are  pretty  numerous  and  abundantly 
verbofe,  and  full  of  a vail  variety  of  reafons,  fome  of  them 
ftrange  enough,  and  others  frivolous  ; fo  that  it  is  plain  the  fur* 
geons  foon  found  out,  that  their  great  and  favourite  reafon,  which 
had  fome  time  before  induced  them  to  eredt  and  manage  an  hof- 
pital  of  their  own,  with  great  expence  and  trouble,  in  oppofition 
(or  as  they  called  it  rivalfhip)  to  this  Infirmary,  was  not  avow- 
able. 

It  can  fcarce  be  neceffary  to  point  out,  that  “ to  preferve  ane 
“ equality  amongfb  the  furgeons  of  Edinburgh,”  by  obtaining  for 
all  of  them  the  right  of  attending  by  rotation  in  this  Hofpital,  is 
in  fact  neither  more  nor  lefs  than  “ To  prevent  a few  of  them , fe- 
“ l e Sled  as  regular  ordinary  Surgeons  of  it , from  acquiring  that  high  im~ 
u provement , that  fuperior  fill  in  every  part  of  their  profejfion , and  that 
“ dexterity  in  the  performance  of  operations , and  of  courfe  that  greater 
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u degree  of  reputation , ejleem , and  public  confidence , profcfional 

“ private  practice,  which , /y&m*  permanent  appointment , and  long 

44  attendance,  and  good  conduB , /«  Hof  pit  al \ they  could  not  fail  to- 

“ acquire  in  a few  years  over  their  profeffional  brethren 

An  equality  preferved  among  the  furgeons  can  be  nothing  elfe^ 
The  different  exprefhons  are  fynonymous  and  convertible ; only 
the  one  is  concife  and  obfeure ; the  other  full,  clear,  and  explicit. 

To  produce  and  preferve  a perfect  equality  among  all  the  fur- 
geons in  Edinburgh  is  impoffible  by  any  human  power  ; it  could 
be  done  only  by  a perpetual  miracle  ; and  even  a miracle  could 
not  make  them  all,  what  all  no  doubt  would  wifh  to  be,  eminent 
in  their  profeffion. 

Their  favourite  plan,  of  having  the  indiferiminate  right  of  at- 
tending in  the  Infirmary  by  rotation,  could  in  no  other  way  tend 
to  preferve  an  equality  among  them,  but  by  diffufing  among  all 
the  means  of  improvement  which  the  attending  in  the  Hofpitai 
might  afford,  and  confequently  giving  to  each  individual  who  was 
capable  of  improvement,  a very  fmall  portion  of  that  high  im- 
provement, which  a few  individuals  properly  feletled,  and  perma- 
nently appointed,  as  ordinary  furgeons  to  attend  it,  would  in  a 
few  years  have  acquired. 

Suppofing  their  means  of  improvement,  after  they  had  finifh- 
ed  their  apprenticefhips  and  their  fludies,  to  be  limited  to  what  at- 
tendance in  the  Infirmary  would  afford,  and  fuppofing  them  all 
equally  capable  of  profiting  by  thofe  means  ; the  neceffary  confe - 
quence  of  the  fyftem  of  rotation  would  be,  to  produce  a great  num- 
ber of  furgeons  very  indifferently  qualified,  inflead  of  a fmall  but 
fuffeient  number  very  highly  qualified,  for  the  exercife  of  their  pro- 
feffion. 

Such  an  equality,  for  aught  I know,  may  be  attainable  and  de- 
firable  in  fome  of  the  lowed  mechanical  arts  ; but  I am  fure  it  is 
not  defirable,  and,  if  it  were  defirable,  it  is  not  attainable,  in  a 
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liberal  art,  like  phyfic  or  furgery,  which  partakes  of  the  nature  of 
fcience,  gives  ample  fcope  to  the  exertion  of  fuperior  talents,  and 
roufes  to  the  noble  emulation  of  genius. 

As  I have  found  that  fome  perfons,  whofe  judgment  I refpecft, 
who,  at  my  requeft,  perufed  this  Memorial  in  manufcript,  con- 
ceived that  I had  done  injuftice  to  the  furgeons,  by  putting  too  un- 
favourable a conftruHion  on  their  expreffion,  “ in  order  to  preferve 
“ ane  equality  among f the  furgeons  of  Edinburgh I think  it  right,  in 
•order  to  preclude  all  fuch  furmifes  in  future,  to  quote  their  own 
words  in  explanation  of  that  paffage,  and  in  order  to  juftify  and 
eftablifh  that  interpretation  which  I have  given  of  it.  I prefume 
it  will  be  acknowledged  by  all,  that  the  furgeons  who  compofed 
and  fubfcribed  that  paper  were  the  moil  intelligent  and  unexcep- 
tionable commentators  on  their  own  text. 

The  explanation  of  that  paffage  which  I am  now  to  quote  does  not 
ffand  upon  record  in  our  minutes,  like  the  text ; but  is  taken  from 
a printed  pamphlet,  now  become  very  fcarce,  entitled,  “ Memorial 
4t  concerning  the  Surgeons  Hofpital”  It  is  dated  February  18.  1737. 
One  of  the  papers  in  it  is  authenticated  by  the  fubfcription  of 
George  Drummond,  to  whom,  as  has  been  mo  ft  juftly  and  em- 
phatically faid,  his  country  is  indebted  for  ail  the  benefits  which 
it  derives  from  the  Royal  Infirmary : and  that  paper  was  fign- 
ed  by  him  in  name  of  the  Managers.  Another  of  the  papers  is, 
authenticated  by  the  fubfcription  of  John  Kennedy,  as  Prefident 
of  the  Subfcribers  to  the  Surgeons  Hofpital ; who,  the  year  before, 
had  been  Deacon  of  the  Incorporation  of  Surgeons,  at  the  time 
of  the  violent  difpute  with  the  Managers  of  this  Infirmary. 

The  whole  of  that  Memorial  feems  to  be  equally  authentic,  and 
evidently  the  work  of  Mr  Kennedy  and  his  brethren,  the  founders 
of  the  Surgeons  Hofpital.  It  is  a kind  of  attack  on  Mr  Drummond, 
who,  to  do  him  juftice,  fought  a hard  battle  for  the  Infirmary 
on  this  point : but  was  at  laft  overpowered,  in  a way  that,  in  the 
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feauel  of  this  paper,  I ihall  have  occafion  to  explain.  The  copy  of 
it  which  I have  at  prefent  in  my  pofleflion,  was  found  among  Mr 
Drummond’s  papers  ; and  I received  it  from  his  grandfon  Mr 
Jar  dine,  our  prefent  treafurer. 

That  Memorial  of  the  Surgeons  Subfcribers  to  the  Surgeons  Hof- 
fpital,  who  at  1 aft  got  the  better  of  Mr  Drummond  and  the  other 
highly  refpedtable  gentlemen  who  were  Managers’of  this  Infirmary 
between  fixty  and  feventy  years  ago,  and  brought  about  that  bar- 
gain or  compact,  againft  which  I now  remonftrate,  is  in  feveral  re- 
fpedts  one  of  the  greateft  literary  curiofities  I ever  faw. 

It  is  highly  charadteriftic  of  the  coarfe  fentiments  and  manners 
which  prevailed  at  that  time  even  among  the  more  refpedtable  ci- 
tizens of  Edinburgh.  The  confiderations  openly  avowed,  and  the 
arguments  chiefly  urged  in  it,  are  fuch  as  no  man  of  a liberal  pro- 
feflion  would  now-a-days  ever  think  of  employing  ; or  could  liften 
to  without  difguft  and  indignation. 

In  point  of  reafoning,  it  is  no  lefs  Angular  and  wonderful : for 
admitting  the  fadls  or  principles  to  be,  in  their  full  extent,  as 
they  ftate  them,  the  inferences  from  them,  with  refpedl  to  this 
Hofpital,  nay,  even  with  refpedt  to  the  public  at  large,  which 
they  wiflied  to  get  on  their  fide,  fhould  be  juft  the  contrary  of 
thofe  which  are  drawn  from  them  by  the  authors  of  that  Me- 
morial. 

In  point  of  compofition,  it  is  admirable  and  unparalleled  ; and, 
were  it  not  for  the  keen  indignation  which  the  perufal  of  it  cannot 
fail  to  excite  in  the  breaft  of  every  perfon  who  knows  the  pur- 
pofe  of  it,  and  who  has  the  under ftanding  and  the  feelings  of  a 
man,  it  would  be  very  entertaining  ; by  the  ludicrous  incongruity 
between  the  high-flown  profeffions  of  humanity,  and  brotherly 
love,  and  Chriftian  charity,  which  appear  in  the  beginning  of 
their  papers,  and  which  by  the  by  feem  to  have  lain  dormant 
in  their  breads  till  they  were  roufed  to  life  and  energy  by  the  ap- 
pointment 
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polntment  of  a few  of  their  brethren  as  Surgeons  to  this  Infirmary, 
and  the  fordid  confiderations  of  pecuniary  emolument  to  themfelves, 
which  they  openly  ftate,  and  dwell  upon  with  great  minutenefs  and 
the  keenefl  interefl,  in  the  fequel  of  the  fame  papers. 

Their  Memorial,  like  Horace's  monfter,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
Art  of  Poetry,  Turpi  ter  atrum  definit  in  pifcem  mulier  formofa  fuperne. 
But  it  will  be  bed  to  let  it  fpeak  for  itfelf ; as  I defpair  of  doing 
jufiice  to  it  by  any  general  account  or  defcription : and  for  many 
reafons  I wifh  it  to  be  generally  and  precifely  known  what  obje<5bs 
the  furgeons  had  in  view,  and  by  what  arguments  (befides  the 
tempting  offer  of  money  to  the  Infirmary)  they  laboured  to  enforce 
their  claim. 

The  following  extracts  are  taken  verbatim  from  their  printed  Me- 
morial. 

“We  the  Surgeon  Apothecaries  in  Edinburgh,  eredtors  of  the 
“ Surgeons  Hofpital  there,  having  lately  fet  up  and  brought  to 
“ fome  bearing  this  new  Hofpital,  do  think  it  our  duty  to  publifh 
“ this  fhort  account  of  our  proceedings,  before  we  call  in  the  mo- 
“ ney  fubfcribed  for. 

“We  have  with  pleafure  obferved  the  good  effects  of  that  pious 
“ and  laudable  eredlion  of  the  Royal  Infirmary ; but  have  it  to 
“ regret,  that  though  the  funds  of  their  Hofpital  be  confiderably 
“ increafed,  and  managed  with  great  care  and  frugality  by  the 
“ Directors  ; yet  we  were  often  called  to  vaft  numbers  of  poor,  mi- 
“ ferable,  lick  people,  who  could  not  be  received  into  the  Infir- 
“ mary,  becaufe  their  flock  is  no  ways  anfwerable  to  the  number 
“ of  the  difeafed  poor. 

“ How  often  did  we  fee  poor  fervants  or  workmen  call  out  of 
“ bufinefs  by  indifpofition,  confined  to  a bed  of  flraw,  unable  to 
“ help  themfelves  or  hire  others,  deflitute  of  meat,  drink,  fire,  and 
“ all  other  things  neceffary  for  their  condition  ! which  made  it  im- 
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C£  poffible  for  us,  though  never  fo  willing,  to  give  that  relief  by 
a medicine  which  their  cafes  required. 

“ Miferable  obje(5ls  of  this  kind  were  fo  numerous,  that  in  town 
u and  fuburbs  they  amounted  to  fome  hundreds,  (of  which  nine 
“ or  ten  only  could  be  taken  into  the  Infirmary  at  a time).  What 
“ then  muft  be  the  number  in  Scotland ! Here  pity  and  compaf- 
u fion,  charity  and  brotherly  love,  love  to  our  country,  and  even 
*£  common  humanity,  fet  us  a thinking  how  to  provide  fome  relief 
“ in  fuch  calamitous  cafes. 

“ It  was  for  this  purpofe  that  we  frequently  convened,  and  con- 
“ ferred  together ; but  finding  it  impoflible  for  us  to  attend,  and 
u provide  any  confiderable  number  with  fuitable  accommodation, 
a as  they  lay  fcattered  in  fo  many  different  and  diftant  places  ; we 
u concluded,  that  the  ere<5tion  of  a new  Hofpital  was  the  only  pro- 
C£  per  mean  by  which  fuch  numbers  could  be  duly  taken  care  of 
u by  us. 

“ Therefore  we  refolved  and  determined  to  afford  them  all  the 
“ aid  and  afliflance  which  our  furgery  and  circumftances  would 
u admit  of,  by  laying  the  foundation  of  a new  Hofpital,  for  curing 
“ and  taking  care  of  fuch,  whofe  cafes  in  a peculiar  and  proper 
4£  fenfe  require  a furgeon. 

<l  For  this  purpofe,  we  concerted  to  enter  into  a bond  of  erec- 
“ tion,  obliging  each  of  us  to  contribute  money  and  medicines  fuf- 
44  ficient  to  fet  this  good  work  a-going,  and  to  give  our  attendance 
44  gratis  during  our  life. 

44  Our  next  ftep  was,  to  lay  our  whole  fcheme  before  our  bre- 
<£  thren  at  a meeting  of  the  corporation,  for  their  further  advice  or 
u approbation,  as  well  as  to  invite  as  many  of  them  as  inclined  to 
“ join  us. 

“ At  which  time  our  defign  was  approved  of,  and  they  agreed 
**  to  call  our  houfe  by  the  name  of  I’he  Surgeons  Hofpital, 
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“ As  foon  as  we  had  proje&ed  the  ereddion  of  an  Hofpital,  it  irn- 
“ mediately  occurred  to  us,  that  the  eredling  a new,  or  enlarging 
u the  old  one,  might  equally  ferve  the  fame  ends  : therefore  it  was 
44  exprefsly  ftipulated  amongfl  us,  that  as  foon  as  we  fhould.  enter 
“ into  a bond  of  eredlion,  we  fhould  confer  with,  and  make  pro- 
“ pofals  to  the  Managers  of  the  Infirmary,  concerning  an  union  of 
“ the  two  Hofpitals. 

44  Accordingly  propofals  of  this  kind  were  made  to  them  in  wri- 
“ ting,  conferences  held  for  that  purpofe,  a Memorial  given  in  to 
M us  by  the  faid  Managers,  and  a Reply  to  that  Memorial  was  de- 
44  livered  to  them  by  Mr  Kennedy  our  prefes,  and  at  that  time  dea- 
“ con  of  the  Surgeons,  upon  the  ift  Monday  of  July  1736;  to 
44  which  we  have  got  no  anfwer  thefe  eight  months. 

44  This  we  thought  fit  to  mention,  to  fhew  the  world  our  wil~ 
u lingnefs  to  unite  the  two  Hofpitals.”  Mem.  p.  1. — 6. 

44  In  this  place,  we  think  it  not  improper  to  take  notice,  that 
44  however  much  we  were  convinced  of  the  neceflity  of  this  Hofpi- 
w tal  when  firft  it  was  projected,  yet  the  fhort  experience  we  have 
44  had  fince  the  ift  of  July,  has  fet  this  neceflity  in  a much  flronger 
44  light  than  we  could  poflibly  have  imagined  before  this  trial ; for 
44  although  we  have  been,  by  the  bleffmg  of  God,  ufeful  to,  and 
44  cured  many,  yet  if  the  reft  of  the  world  were  to  fee  what  num- 
44  bers  we  are  obliged  to  difmifs,  purely  for  want  of  larger  funds ; 
44  were  they  likewife  to  fee  from  what  flight  ftrains,  or  inconfide- 
w rable  bruifes,  incurable  difeafes  arife,  v/hen  not  taken  care  of 
4<  timeoufiy,  they  would  very  much  lament  our  having  negle(5ted 

44  this  piece  of  charity  fo  long. 

“ The  gain  of  the  moft  part  of  fervants  is  but  daily  fubfiftence, 

45  and  few  of  them  can  afford  to  be  many  days  idle ; hence  it  is, 
61  that  fo  many  of  them  are  made  lame  and  mutilated,  not  to  men- 
44  tion  thofe  who  die,  purely  becaufe  they  could  neither  afford. 

44  themfelves 
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“ themfelves  proper  diet,  reft,  nor  medicine  at  the  beginning  of 
“ the  difeafe,  when  they  might  have  been  fpeedily  and  eafily  cu- 
“ red ; fo  that  in  truth,  they  may  be  more  properly  faid  to  derive 
“ all  this  mifery  from  want  than  difeafe. 

“ If  no  provilion  is  made  for  the  difeafed  poor,  and  if  they  are 
“ left  to  linger  out  a miferable  life,  without  expectation  of  any 
“ other  relief  than  death,  they  are,  in  fome  refpeCt,  in  a worfe  con- 
“ dition  than  the  beafts  of  burden,  the  proprietor  for  his  own  fake 
“ taking  care  of  them,  while  the  poor  mechanic  or  day-labourer  is 
“ caft  out  naked  and  deflitute,  to  ftruggle  with  pain,  ficknefs,  po- 
“ verty,  and  death.”  Mem . p.  n,  12. 

This  Memorial  concludes  with  the  following  pathetic  addrefs. 

“ Therefore,  Generous  Readers , 

“ We  now  call  upon  you  all,  by  the  titles  of  Men , Brethren , and 
“ Chriftians , to  denote  our  common  tie  of  humanity,  and  yet  nearer 
u tie  of  Chriftian  charity.  By  what  arguments  fhall  we  perfuade 
“ you  to  extend  your  bounty  to  a poor  Hofpital  in  its  infancy  ? 

“ If  you  value  the  prayers  of  thofe  you  may  reftore  to  health 
w and  happinefs  : if  pity  and  companion,  the  intereft  of  your  coun- 
u try,  or  the  approbation  of  our  Saviour,  can  have  influence  ; come, 
“ like  the  good  Samaritan,  pour  wine  and  oil  into,  and  bind  up 
“ the  wounds  of  your  affli&ed  brethren,  by  your  charity.  Ima- 
“ gine  yourfelves  given  up  to  pains  and  want  like  theirs,  or  rather 
“ come  and  fee  the  miferies  and  untimely  deaths  which  you  might 
“ fo  eafily  prevent,  (for  there  is  an  eloquence  in  vifible  diflrefs  be- 
M yond  wdiat  can  be  imagined)  ; and  we  hope  there  will  be  no 
“ need  of  other  folicitations  to  difpofe  all  of  you  to  contribute  ac- 
“ cording  to  the  circumftances  with  which  God  has  bleffed  you.” 
Mem.  p.  14,  15. 

The  following  extraCl  is  taken  verbatim  from  the  fame  pam- 
phlet, but  from  another  paper  in  it,  entitled,  “ Propofals  from 

“ the 
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“ the  Erectors  of  the  Surgeons  Hofpital  to  the  Managers  of  the  In- 
u firmary,”  and  fubfcribed,  by  the  appointment  of  the  Subfcribers 
to  the  Surgeons  Hofpital  in  Edinburgh,  by  John  Kennedy,  Pr. 
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“ Gentlemen, 

“ As  we  have  occafion  every  day,  in  the  courfe  of  our  bufinefs, 
to  fee  numbers  of  fick  and  diftrefied  poor,  who  often  are  equal- 
ly urged  by  their  difeafes  and  the  want  of  the  common  neceffa- 
ries  of  life,  which  renders  them  proper  objects  of  the  charitable 
fympathy  of  every  compafiionate  and  tender-hearted  Chriftian  ; 
fo  we  think  ourfelves  under  the  ftrongefb  obligations  to  fhow  our 
concern  for  them,  by  more  than  a mere  faying.  Be  thou  healed , 
or,  Be  thou  filled.  Therefore,  after  your  laudable  example,  we 
are  refolved,  by  the  afiiftance  of  Almighty  God,  and  the  coun- 
tenance of  charitably-inclined  people,  to  give  fuch  indigent  ob- 
jects as  you  cannot  receive,  and  as  we  {hall  find  ourfelves  able  to 
maintain,  a new  opportunity  of  relief,  by  erefling,  for  their  en- 
tertainment and  folace,  another  Charity -hofpital,  (which  we  are 
now  about  founding),  by  taking  the  pious  fubfcriptions  of 
well-difpofed  perfons,  in  order  to  eftablifh  a revenue  for  its  fup- 
port ; and  for  which  purpofe  we  have  likewife  contributed  our 
mite,  and  offer  our  attendance  and  neceffary  medicines  gratis  ; 
and  though  we  humbly  conceive,  from  the  nature  of  the  thing, 
that  our  defign  cannot  claih  with  your  foundation,  nor  the  one 
fcheme  prove  prejudicial  or  hurtful  to  the  other,  yet  we  fubje<£l 
it  to  your  judgments,  whether  or  not,  by  a coalition,  this  charity 
might  not  become  more  extenfive,  and  the  opportunity  thereby  gi- 
ven for  the  improvement  of  the  young  gentlemen,  {Indents  in  phy- 
fic  and  furgery,  be  alfo  more  general  ? both  which  were  the  origi- 
nal defign  and  intent  of  many  of  your  contributors,  who,,  to 
our  knowledge,  wifh  that  none  of  thefe  advantages  were  limit- 
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a ed  : and  as  an  Inducement  for  you  to  accede  to  thus  propofal,  id 
44  much  for  the  general  benefit  of  the  pious  defign  ; 

u i ??io,  We  undertake  to  give  our  attendance  in  common  with 
u the  gentlemen  Surgeons  who  have  hitherto  ferved  the  Infirmary* 
“ and  for  the  fix  following  years,  a time  fomewhat  more  than  equal 
“ to  that  already  elapfed  fince  your  inftitution  ; and  to  furniih  at 
u our  own  charges  all  the  medicines  that  fhall  be  needful,  and  as 
“ long  afterwards,  in  conjunction,  as  it  fhall  pleafe  God  to  fpare 
44  us,  and  we  follow  our  bufinefs  in  this  place. 

44  'ido^  And  that  we  fhall  further  be  donators  to  your  capital  in 
44  2000  merks,  by  which,  and  the  preceding  article, 

“ yearly  will  be  immediately  faved ; and  much  more  afterwards, 
t£  when  you  fhall  think  fit  to  take  in  a greater  number  of  fick  per- 
“ fons. 

“ 3//0,  We  fliall  further  endeavour  to  perfuade  the  Subfcribers  to 
44  our  fund  to  allow  their  donations  to  be  transferred  to  your  flock, 
“ by  which  we  hope  fomething  confiderable  may  likewife  accrefs 
44  for  the  further  encouragement  of  fo  good  and  religious  a de- 
44  fign.”  App . to  Mem.  p.  6,  7,  8. 

All  this  is  very  good ; juft  the  fine  head  and  beautiful  neck  of 
the  Mermaid  : Now  for  the  filthy  black  tail  of  the  fifh,  which  the 
malicious  and  unclafiical  vulgar  of  this  country  would  at  firft  view 
be  very  apt  to  miftake  for  a cloven  foot. 

44  Are  burdens  or  expence  things  to  be  coveted,  or  do  they  excite 
44  envy  ? Yet  this  is  the  inconfiftent  light  in  which  fome  people  re- 
44  prefent  our  new  ereCtion. 

44  Had  the  Surgeons  of  the  Royal  Infirmary  accufed  us  of  this, 
44  as  fome  would  malicioufly  infinuate,  they  would  have  evited  this 
44  abfurdity,  by  ingenuouily  acknowledging  the  advantages  which 
44  they  reap,  and  we  covet. 

44  For 
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44  For  inflance  : They  would  have  owned,  that  their  apprentices 
44  have  much  better  opportunities  of  learning  furgery  in  an  hof- 
44  pital  than  without  it ; and  therefore  the  Mailers  belonging  to  an 
44  hofpital  mull  necelfarily  get  the  firft  and  bell  offers  of  apprentices, 
44  and  engrofs  the  education  of  almoll  all  who  are  bred  phylicians 
44  or  furgeons. 

44  And  if  the  mailers  are  few,  their  apprentice-fees  mull  rife, 
44  and  yet  their  Ihops  be  crowded  in  proportion  ; fo  that  the  mal- 
44  ters  who  were  formerly  content  with  L.  50,  mull  now  be  hired 
44  with  L.  100;  and  if  they  admit  few  apprentices  at  a time,  they 
44  may  raife  their  price  much  higher. 

44  Another  perquilite  which  falls  naturally  to  the  furgeons  of  an 
44  hofpital,  is, 

d*  44  That  die  furgeons  who  are  daily  employed  about  operations 
X “ in  an  hofpital,  are  moll  likely  to  be  employed  every  where  elfe  : 
44  for  who  is  it  that  would  not  rather  chufe  a man  that  has  daily 
44  practice,  than  one  who  feldom  has  thefe  opportunities,  even 
44  though  he  were  his  brother  ? 

<d  44  Hence  it  appears,  that  the  furgeons  of  an  hofpital,  if  few,  will 
X “ naturally  engrofs  the  whole  bulinefs  of  furgery,  in  fpite  of  all 
44  the  other  ties  of  friendlhip,  alliance,  or  blood-relation  ; and  if 
44  they  are  few,  their  price,  either  as  mailers  or  furgeons,  will  rife 
44  in  proportion. 

44  Thefe  are  real  advantages  when  confined  to  a few,  as  they 
44  are  in  the  Infirmary  ; but  when  common  to  all,  as  they  mull  be 
44  by  our  fcheme,  the  whole  benefit  redounds  to  the  country  and 
44  hofpital,  and  not  to  the  furgeons  ; for  a monopoly  made  com- 
44  mon,  is  no  longer  a benefit  to  any  particular,  it  is  no  monopoly. 

44  If  this  monopoly  had  been  given  to  one  furgeon  (as  at  firft  it 
44  was  agreed  to)  and  minuted  in  the  books  of  the  Infirmary,  and 
44  if  the  doors  of  the  Infirmary  had  been  kept  open  to  every  appren- 
44  tice,  the  mifchief  could  not  pofiibly  have  been  fo  great ; becaufe 
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“ one  man  could  not  educate  all  the  apprentices,  nor  ferve  all  the 
“ patients,  though  never  fo  willing,  but  muft  necefiarily  leave  to 
“ the  reft  what  he  could  not  overtake  himfelf. 

44  But  if  an  exclufive  company  of  fix  have  this  privilege,  it  will 
“ have  moft  pernicious  confequences  upon  the  whole  nation* 

44  Firjl , Upon  all  fueceeding  furgeons. 

44  Next , Upon  the  gentlemen  in  the  country,  efpecially  upon  thofe 
“ who  have  fons  to  educate  in  our  way., 

44  Although  the  prefent  fet  of  furgeons,  who  are  already  fixed  in 
“ buftnefs,  may  not  feel  the  bad  effeefts  of  this  monopoly  upon 
44  themfelves  ; yet  the  rifing  generation,  and  all  who  come  hereaf- 
44  ter,  even  the  prefent  ftudents  in  the  Infirmary,  when  they  fet  up- 
cc?  “ for  themfelves,  will  not  be  admitted  into  it,  but  muft  toil  and 
X 44  have  for  a ferimp  fubfiftence,  and,  with  great  merit,  be  content 
44  to  pafs  for  underlings  all  their  life  ; and,  to  heighten  the  difgrace, 
44  they  may  live  to  fee  the  greateft  Dunce  among  them  received 
44  into  the  Hofpital,  and  thereby  run  away  with  undeferved 
44  fame. 

44  In  the  fecond  place,  Although  the  bufinefs  of  furgery  will  be- 
X 44  come  lefs  lucrative  eveiy  year  to  all,  except  the  mafters  of  the  In- 
u firmary  ; yet,  at  the  fame  time,  the  apprentice-fees  v/ith  the  fur- 
“ geons  in  this  fingle  Hofpital  will  rife  every  year,  i.  e.  the  value 
“ of  the  bufinefs  will  decreafe,  and  the  expence  of  good  education 
44  encreafe>  efpecially  in  Edinburgh. 
eCj*  44  Who,  for  inftanee,  will  think  of  buying  his  freedom  in  Edin- 

X “ burgh  at  a high  price,  for  the  fmall  chance  he  has  of  being 

44  one  of  fix  who  get  a name  by  attending  this  Hofpital  ? 

xtr  44  Thus  the  freedom  of  this  city  will  be  juftly  defpifed,  and  the 

X 44  number  of  furgeons  leftened,  and  men  of  genius  diicouraged  from 
44  fettling  in  this  place. 

44  It  cannot  fail,  we  think,  to  affeft  fome  of  the  donors  to  the  In- 
44  firmary  very  fenfibly,  to  fee  that,  by  their  donations,  a monopoly 
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“ is  eftablifhed,  very  prejudicial  to  themfelves,  their  children,  and 
“ country. 

“ Suppofe,  for  inftance,  a generous  donor  has  given  L.  50  to  the 
“ Royal  Infirmary,  becaufe  he  thought  it  would  not  only  relieve 
“ the  difeafed  poor,  but  likewife  be  of  great  ufe  in  the  education 
“ of  phyficians  and  furgeons. 

“ Afterwards,  this  bountiful  patron  offers  his  fan  as  an  appren- 
“ tice  to  one  of  the  furgeons  of  the  Royal  Infirmary,  but  finds  the 
“ apprentice-fee  L.  50  per  cent,  more  than  before,  and  that  by  his 
“ own  means. 

“ The  next  reflection  which  naturally  occurs  to  fuch  a bene-- 
“ ficent  mind,  is,  that  this  is  a trifle  to  me,  but  I’m  forry  to  think 
“ what  a heavy  tax  it  will  be  to  great  numbers  who  have  fons  to 
“ difpofe  of  this  way  : I’m  forry  I did  not  forefee  and  endeavour  to 
“ prevent  a monopoly  of  this  nature  in  time. 

& “ In  the  next  place,  Mofl  of  the  gentlemen  in  the  country  will 

X “ fuffer  by  it : for,  when  any  thing  extraordinary  happens,  fur- 
“ geons  mult  be  fent  for  from  the  Hofpital  in  Edinburgh,  at  a 
“ molt  exorbitant  price,  when  perhaps  the  cafe  will  admit  of  no 
“ delay,  or  the  furgeon  here  may  not  be  at  leifure  to  go. 

“ Thefe  are  but  a few  hints  of  the  many  bad  effeCts  of  an  ex- 
“ clufive  company  of  furgeons.” 

I hope  it  will  be  admitted,  that  this  is  a complete  and  authentic 
explanation  of  what  is  meant  by  preferving  ane  equality  amongst  the 
furgeons  of  Edinburgh , and  a good  illuftration  of  that  warm  uni- 
verfal  charity,  and  glowing  brotherly  love,  and  that  fuperabundant 
zeal  to  ferve  the  fick  poor,  and  themfelves,  which  led  them  to  in- 
cur the  expence,  and  undertake  the  trouble  of  an'  additional  new 
Hofpital  of  their  own,  after  this  Hofpital  was  eftablifhed,  and  not 
before ; and  not  to  give  their  aid  and  their  flock  to  increafe  the 
funds  and  extend  the  benefits  of  this  Infirmary,  till  they  could 
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make  a bargain  with  the  Managers  to  fecure  their  own  corpora- 
tion and  perfonal  intereft  when  they  did  fo. 

From  the  perufal  of  that  wonderful  Memorial,  it  is  evident  that 
this  was  done  without  the  leafl  regard,  or  pretended  regard,  to  the 
good  of  the  lick  poor  in  the  Hofpital,  whofe  fafety,  relief,  and 
welfare,  ought  certainly  to  have  been  the  jirjt  and  fupreme  confe- 
deration both  with  the  Managers  and  with  the  Surgeons  who  fo 
charitably  infilled  on  being  allowed  to  take  care  of  them. 

It  is  very  linking,  and,  if  it  were  not  difgulling  and  fhocking, 
it  would  be  entertaining  and  ludicrous,  to  obferve,  that  in  all  that 
pious,  and  charitable,  and  generous,  and  moll  Chriftian  alterca- 
tion, about  who  Ihould  have  the  care  of  the  lick  poor  in  the  Hof- 
pital, all  conlideration  of  what  is  good  for  them  is  as  much  out  of 
the  queftion,  as  the  due  care  and  accommodation,  in  point  of 
board  and  lodging,  of  the  rats  and  mice  who  might  gain  admilfion 
into  the  Infirmary,  and  choofe  to  fix  their  quarters  in  it. 

From  the  glaring  incongruities  in  their  Memorial  and  its  Ap- 
pendix, already  quoted,  it  is  plain  that  the  Founders  of  the  Sur- 
geons Hofpital  were  not  at  all  fcrupulous  in  what  they  advanced, 
and  that  they  relied  very  much  on  the  ftupidity  and  cullibility  of 
the  good  people  of  Edinburgh,  when  they  prefumed  to  hazard 
fuch  inconfiftent  pretenfions  and  arguments  to  enforce  their  claim. 
But  I prefume  it  mull  have  furpalfed  all  power  of  the  human  face 
to  have  aflerted,  that  the  indifcriminate  attendance  of  all  the  fur- 
geons  in  Edinburgh  by  rotation  could  be  good  for  the  lick  poor  in 
the  Infirmary,  at  the  very  time  when  they  were  urging  moll 
llrongly  and  juftly  the  vail  improvement  and  fuperiority  which  a 
few  furgeons  permanently  appointed  to  attend  in  the  Hofpital 
would  foon  acquire  over  their  profelfional  brethren. 

The  neareft  approach,  fo  far  as  I know,  that  they  ever  made  to 
that  abfurdity,  was  in  the  following  curious  palfage  of  their  Ap- 
pendix 
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pendix  to  their  Memorial ; from  the  tenor  of  which,  it  is  plain  they 
knew  what  a dangerous  two-edged  fword  they  were  handling, 
and  how  eafily  it  might  be  turned  againft  themfelves  ; for,  of 
their  own  accord,  they  fugged  a kind  of  remedy  or  antidote,  for 
the  evil  which  they  propofed  to  do ; or,  as  they  are  pleafed  very 
gently  to  call  it,  the  inconveniencies  to  the  Hofpital.  The  fuggeding 
of  fuch  an  antidote  is  an  acknowledgment  of  the  evil' and  danger 
of  the  propofal  to  which  it  is  fubjoined.  And  furely,  without 
any  fufpicion  of  dattery  to  them,  we  may  be  allowed  to  fup- 
pofe,  that  they  had  good  fenfe  enough  to  know  that  it  would  have 
been  much  eafier,  and  furer,  and  better  for  the  hck  poor  in  the 
Hofpital,  whatever  it  might  have  been  for  their  corporation,  to 
have  edablifhed  at  once  a fimple  and  rational  fydem,  fuch  as  is 
adopted  in  other  places,  and  at  that  very  time  was  followed  here, 
which,  having  no  fuch  inconvenience  or  danger,  required  no  fuch 
remedy  or  antidote. 

“ And  as  one  good  effe<d  propofed  by  the  Infirmary , was  the  im- 
“ provement  of  medicine  and  furgery,  we  thought,  by  admitting 
“ the  whole  corporation,  it  might  add  to  the  experience  of  thofe 
“ younger  members  who  are  entering  among  us  every  year. 

“ If  any  of  the  corporation  had  little  experience,  as  it  muft  be 
“ the  cafe  with  all  of  us  at  the  beginning  of  our  practice,  we 
“ thought  it  abfurd  that  thefe  fhould  be  fecluded  from  opportu- 
“ nities  of  further  improvement  in  an  hofpital,  purely  becaufe 
“ they  would  be  the  better  of  more  experience. 

“ And,  to  prevent  all  inconveniencies  to  the  Hofpital  from  this 
“ quarter,  we  agreed  that  two  of  us  fhould  always  attend  the  Hof» 
“ pital  together,  an  old  and  a younger  furgeon,  that  one  of  much 
“ experience  might  aflift  one  of  lefs.”  App.  to  Mem.  p.  5. 

It  can  fcarce  be  neceffary  to  point  out  that  their  chief  argument 
here,  that  they  “ thought  it  abfurd  that  thefe  (.young  furgeons) 
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“ Jhould  be  fecluded  from  opportunities  of  further  improvement  in  an  hof- 
u pital , purely  becaufe  they  would  be  the  better  of  more  experience 
is  a wilful  and  grofs  mifreprefentation  of  a very  plain  and  unde- 
niably valid  argument. 

When  a proper  felecftion  is  made  of  a fufficient  number  of  the 
moil  fkilful  furgeons  to  take  care  of  the  fick  poor  in  an  hofpital, 
the  others  are  not  excluded  from  opportunities  of  further  improve- 
ment in  it  purely  becaufe  they  would  be  the  better  of  more  experience , 
but  not  in  the  lead  for  that  reafon,  and  purely  becaufe  the  poor  pa- 
tients would  be  much  the  worfe  for  being  treated  by  lefs  Jkilful  and  lefs 
experienced  furgeons , and  much  the  better  for  having  the  care  and  at- 
tendance of  the  mof  Jkilful  and  mof  experienced  that  could  be  got  for 
them ; juft  as  is  the  cafe  with  other  patients,  not  poor,  and  not  in  an 
hofpital,  and  not  at  the  mercy  of  any  fet  of  men,  who  pioufly,  and 
charitably,  and  out  of  pure  brotherly  love,  would  make  a traffic  of 
their  mifery. 

To  thofe  who  are  learning  the  arts  of  phyftc  and  furgery,  the 
improvement  that  may  fairly  be  derived  from  a well  conduced 
hofpital  is  great  beyond  all  calculation.  But  this  ought  to  conlift 
in  their  having  opportunities  of  feeing  and  learning  the  practice  of 
the  moft  fkilful,  intelligent,  and  experienced  phyficians  and  fur- 
geons. 

Whatever  is  beft  for  the  patients,  it  is  beft  for  the  ftudents  to 
learn.  Whatever  is  learned,  or  whatever  real  or  fuppofed  improve- 
ment is  acquired,  at  the  expence  of  the  poor  patients,  I mean  by  any 
unneceffary  fuffering,  or  danger,  or  harm  to  them,  is  inyufice  and  cruelty, 
inftead  of  charity,  benevolence,  and  brotherly  love  to  the  fufferers  ; it  is  a 
breach  of  truft  in  thofe  who  do  it,  or  permit  it ; it  is  an  outrage  on 
human  nature. 

Another  of  the  arguments  in  the  paflage  laft  quoted  from  the 
Appendix  to  the  Surgeons  Memorial  deferves  peculiar  attention,  not 
on  account  of  mifreprefentation,  or  any  kind  of  dilingenuity  in  it, 
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but  as  a good  fpecimen  of  the  reafoning  powers  of  thofe  who  made 
ufe  of  it,  or  rather  as  a proof  how  much  their  furious  zeal  for  their 
own  pecuniary  intereft  had  blinded  them  to  every  other  considera- 
tion. For  furely  the  authors  of  that  wonderful  Memorial  mull 
have  had  the  common  faculties  of  mankind ; but  their  paffion  in 
the  conduct  of  their  argument  hurried  them  every  moment  into 
inconiiltencies  and  abfurdities. 

They  point  out  Jlrongly  to  their  younger  brethren,  efpecially  to 
the  riling  generation  and  the  ftudents,  that  “ when  they  fet  up 
“ for  themfelves,  they  will  not  be  admitted  into  the  Infirmary,  but 
“ mult  toil  and  have  for  a fcrimp  fubliltence,  and,  with  great  merit,  ' 
“ be  content  to  pafs  for  underlings  all  their  life ; and,  to  heighten 
u the  difgrace,  they  may  live  to  fee  the  greateft  Dunce  among  them 
“ received  into  the  Hofpital,  and  thereby  run  away  with  uncle- 
“ Served  fame.” 

This  would  be  indeed  a lamentable  cafe  ; but  let  us  conlider  firlt 
the  probability  of  its  ever  happening,  and  next,  what  the  confe- 
quences  would  be  if  it  really  did  happen. 

That  the  Managers  might  appoint  the  greateft  Dunce  among  the 
Surgeons  of  Edinburgh  to  be  Surgeon,  or  one  of  the  Surgeons  to 
the  Royal  Infirmary,  is  undeniable : juft  as  they  might  purchafe  for 
the  ufe  of  the  patients  unwholefome  food,  or  bad  medicines,  or 
poifon  inftead  of  food  or  phylic.  But  that  in  fadf  they  ever  Jhould 
do  any  of  thefe  things,  all  of  which  are  contrary  to  their  intereft, 
their  honour,  their  duty,  to  their  Solemn  oath  de  jideli , and  to  every 
conlideration  of  reafon,  juftice,  and  humanity,  without  the  poftibi- 
lity  of  any  rational  or  honourable  motive  for  fuch  an  infamous 
breach  of  trull,  appears  to  me  fo  improbable , that  it  may  fairly  be 
pronounced  infinity  to  one,  that  none  of  thofe  things  would  be 
done  by  the  Managers  before  the  day  of  judgment. 

But  fuppofing,  what  is  barely  polfible,  but  withal  fo  improbable 
as  to  be  absolutely  incredible,  that  the  Managers  fhould  have  the 
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fagacity  to  difcover  the  greatefl  Dunce  among  the  furgeons,  and 
the  wifdom  to  appoint  him  Surgeon  to  the  Infirmary,  the  difmal 
confequence  fo  pathetically  foretold  in  the  Memorial,  never  could 
follow  from  it.  He  never  could , in  that  fituation,  run  away  with 
undeferved  fame.  On  the  contrary,  if  he  had  contrived  to  acquire 
any  undeferved  fame  before,  it  would  foon  run  away  from  him. 

If  the  authors  of  that  Memorial  had  ever  feen  an  Ape,  or  even 
heard  of  the  remark  commonly  made  on  that  mifchievous  brute, 
they  would  have  known,  that  the  higher  he  climbs  the  more  he 
ihews  his  breech.  The  cafe  is  nearly  the  fame  with  a Dunce  of  a 
phyfician  or  a furgeon  who  is  appointed  to  attend  in  a great  hof- 
pital ; his  ignorance  and  incapacity  mud  foon  become  publicly  and 
indifputably  known.  Of  all  fituations  to  which  his  profefhon  may 
lead  him,  an  hofpital  is  the  word  for  fuch  a Dunce  ; who  in  private 
practice  might  long  have  efcaped  detection,  and  enjoyed  undeferved 
riches  and  honour : and  of  all  the  hofpitals  I ever  faw  or  heard  of, 
this  Infirmary  is  the  word  for  fuch  a Dunce,  by  reafon  of  its  inti- 
mate connection  with  the  great  medical  fchool  in  Edinburgh,  the 
dudents  of  which,  to  the  number  of  200  or  more,  every  year  attend 
it,  and  are  very  able  and  very  willing,  and  have  always  been  en- 
couraged, and  never  needed  to  be  encouraged,  by  the  profedors,  to 
judge  for  themfelves,  and  to  draw  inferences  from  what  they  fee. 
Tliefe  judgments  and  inferences,  to  my  certain  knowledge,  they 
are  accudomed  to  exprefs  with  fuch  freedom  as  would  effectually 
prevent  any  Dunce  from  acquiring  undeferved  fame  ; and  probably 
would  foon  be  ruinous  to  any  Dunce  who  fhould  prefume  to  aCt 
permanently  as  Phyfician  or  Surgeon  to  the  Infirmary. 

But  this  is  the  fmalled  part  of  the  mondrous  abfurdity  involved 
in  that  pathetic  argument  which  I am  confidering.  The  authors  of 
it,  in  their  great  eagernefs  to  fecure^their  own  intered,  overlooked 
the  mod  obvious  confideration,  that  by  their  own  fydem,  which 
they  were  labouring  to  edablifh,  and  foon  afterwards  got  edablifh- 
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ed,  the  greateft  Dunce  among  them,  without  putting  the  Managers 
to  the  trouble  of  finding  him  out,  or  the  difgrace  of  appointing 
him,  would,  in  his  turn,  be  Surgeon  to  the  Hofpital  for  a certain 
time.  And  if  there  fliould  happen  to  be  two  or  three,  or  five  or  ten 
Dunces  among  the  furgeons,  the  Hofpital  muft  have  the  full  benefit 
of  them  all ; not  only  of  the  greateft  Dunce  among  them,  but  of 
the  fecond  and  third,  and  fifth  and  tenth  greateft  Dunce  of  their 
number.  In  fliort,  inftead  of  the  immeafurably  and  inconceivably  fmall 
chance  of  the  Managers  for  once  appointing  the  greateft  Dunce  a- 
mong  them  to  be  Surgeon  to  the  Hofpital,  they  take  the  abfolute  cer- 
tainty of  that  greateft  Dunce,  and  all  the  fmaller  Dunces,  being  Sur- 
geons to  the  Hofpital  in  their  turn,  from  generation  to  generation. 
This,  to  the  poor  patients  who  chance  to  be  in  the  Hofpital  during 
the  reign  of  Dunce  the  greateft,  and  of  all  the  Dunces,  is  juft  as  bad 
as  if  none  but  Dunces  had  been  allowed  to  pradtife  in  it.  This  un- 
deniable ftate  of  the  cafe,  for  it  fcarce  deferves  to  be  called  a con- 
fequence  of  the  pernicious  fyftem  at  that  time  contended  for  by 
the  furgeons,  and  foon  after  eftablifhed  by  their  compadt  with  the 
Managers,  is  of  itfelf  complete  evidence  that  the  good  of  the  poor 
fick  was  altogether  out  of  the  queflion. 

What  the  real  objedl  of  the  Surgeons  Subfcribers  to  the  Sur- 
geons Hofpital  was,  in  their  keen  altercation  with  the  Managers  of 
this  Infirmary,  muft  be  equally  evident : for  none  of  them  furely 
can  be  fuppofed  fo  ignorant  or  fo  ftupid  as  to  have  believed,  that 
attending  in  this  Hofpital  by  rotation,  for  a month  or  two  at  a 
time,  once  in  two,  or  three,  or  four  years,  would  give  to  all  or  any 
of  them  that  high  improvement,  and  fkill,  and  dexterity,  which 
permanent  attendance  in  it  for  feveral  years  together,  and  the 
daily  pradtice  of  -operations,  would  have  given  to  a few  of  them. 

I doubt  whether  there  ever  was  in  this  world,  or  ever  can  be, 
a more  direct,  avowed,  and  disgraceful  oppofition,  between  the  in- 
terefts,  real  or  fuppofed,  of  a corporation,  and  the  interefts  and 
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the  rights  of  humanity.  For  that  very  great  iuperiority  in  a few 
of  the  profeffion,  which  the  reft  of  them,  or  the  corporation,  fa 
much  dreaded,  was  juft  what  the  public  in  general,  and  efpecially 
the  Managers  of  the  Infirmary,  ought  moft  to  have  wilhed  for  ; and 
juft  what  the  Managers,  and  the  fick  poor  in  the  Hofpital,  had  an 
intereft  and  a right  to  obtain  in  their  attending  furgeons,  if  it  could 
be  procured.  Unqueftionably  it  is  one  of  the  “ things  that  may  bejl 
“ conduce  to  the  charitable  end  and  purpofe'>  for  which  this  Hofpital 
was  eftablifhed.  It  is  one  of  the  important  advantages,  which  in 
a great  meafure  compenfate  the  difadvantages,  or  at  leaft  the  un- 
pleafant  circumftances,  which  muft  of  necefiity  occur  even  in  the 
beft  managed  Hofpitals. 

But  inftead  of  that  kind  of  chirurgical  afliftance  which  might 
bejl  conduce  to  their  relief  or  cure,  the  fick  poor  in  the  Hofpital, 
even  by  the  general  tenor  of  the  bargain  with  the  furgeons,  were 
to  have  an  equal  fhare  of  what  might  bejl  conduce  and  what  might 
•worjl  conduce  to  that  charitable  end  and  purpofe.  More  accurately, 
and  more  intelligibly,  as  many  of  the  individuals  admitted  into  the 
Hofpital  from  Chriftian  charity,  and  pity  to  their  poverty,  ficknefs, 
and  wretchednefs,  were  to  receive  the  latter  as  the  former  kind  of 
afliftance.  For  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  the  choice  of  the  Mana- 
gers, by  the  law  of  die  land,  is  limited  to  the  members  of  the  two 
Colleges  refpedtively.  None  can  lawfully  praclife  phyfic  in  Edin- 
burgh but  members  of  the  Royal  College  of  Phyficians  ; or  furgery, 
but  thofe  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  : and  a more  ample 
range  for  choice,  if  choice  were  allowed,  could  not  be  defired. 

But  by  the  interpretation  put  upon  that  bargain,  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  furgeons  have  adted,  it  is  found- by  experience, 
that  the  Hofpital,  or  rather  the  individual  patients  have  not  ail 
equal  fhare  or  an  equal  chance  of  that  afliftance  in  point  of  furgery, 
which  is  moft  to  be  wiflied  for,  as  what  would  bejl  conduce  to  their 
welfare  ; but  a very  large  proportion  of  that  afliftance  which  is  leaft 
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to  be  wiffied  for : fo  very  little  to  be  wilhed  for,  tliat  in  a well  re- 
gulated hofpital  there  Ihould  be  none  of  it ; or,  if  this  cannot  be 
perfectly  accompliihed,  fo  little  of  it  that  it  fhall  hardly  be  known. 
This  may  be  attained,  and  actually  has  been  attained  in  fome  of  the' 
great  London  Hofpitals,  the  moft  efleemed  for  furgery,  by  the 
fimple  and  rational  expedient,  of  appointing  a few  young  men  af- 
fiftants  to  the  principal  attending  and  operating  furgeons,  by  whom 
they  are  to  be  gradually  trained  and  initiated  in  every  part  of 
their  practice,  under  whofe  infpection  and  controul  they  are  to  be- 
gin by  performing  frit  the  fimpleft  and  eafieft  operations,  and  af- 
terwards, as  they  improve  in  manual  dexterity,  and  all  other  re- 
quifite  accomplifhments,  to  proceed  to  the  more  complicated,  dif- 
ficult, and  dangerous  operations.  On  this  plan,  fo  different  from 
the  one  unfortunately  eftablilhed  in  this  Infirmary,  a young  and 
inexperienced  furgeon  never  can  have  the  charge  of  the  patients 
even  for  a day  ; nor  can  fuch  a furgeon  find  himfidf  obliged,  per- 
haps the  very  day  when  he  firft  attempts  to  operate,  to  perform 
fome  of  the  moft  difficult  and  dangerous  operations. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  plan,  diametrically  oppofite  to* 
that  one  which  the  Royal  Infirmary  has  long  endured,  is  the  beft 
that  has  yet  been  contrived , perhaps  the  beft  that  can  be  contrived , 
for  the  fick  poor  in  an  hofpital.  It  gives  them  every  poffible 
chance  of  what  may  beji  conduce  to  their  relief  or  cure,  with  the 
leaft  poffible  chance  of  what  might  be  in  any  degree  inconfiftent 
with  that  charitable  end  and purpofe. 

Too  many  odious  diftinclions,  I well  know,  have  been  made 
between  the  rich  and  the  poor,  even  in  thofe  calamitous  circum- 
ftances  of  pain  and  ficknefs,  which,  being  common  to  all,  might 
teach  them,  that  “ all  are  men,  condemned  alike  to  groan.”  But 
the  worft  diftinclion  of  that  kind  which  I have  ever  known,  ap- 
pears in  the  cafe  before  us.  I dare  not  truft  myfelf  to  confider, 
fully  and  ferioufiy,  all  that  is  implied  in  the  rich  fo  charitably  be- 
llowing 
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blowing  on  the  poor  a double  or  a ten-fold  portion  of  that  aflillance 
which  they  do  not  choofe  to  take  to  themfelves. 

The  celebrated  John  of  Gaddefden,  one  of  the  great  luminaries 
of  the  dark  ages,  and  the  firll  Englilhman  who  had  the  honour  of 
being  employed  at  Court  as  a phyfician,  whofe  confummate  impu- 
dence and  lingular  drollery  have  procured  him  fome  readers  even 
in  the  prefent  age,  notwithllanding  his  almoll  illegible  black  let- 
ter, and  almoft  unintelligible  crabbed  barbarous  Latin,  was  parti- 
cularly attentive  to  that  diltindtion  between  rich  and  poor  patients. 
He  tells  us  of  one  medicine  fo  good,  that  it  was  only  proper  for 
the  rich  ; and  of  feveral  of  his  favourite  medicines  he  diredts  a 
double  dofe  for  the  rich,  “ Duplum  fit , fi  pro  divlteP  This  pre- 
rogative of  the  rich,  I prefume,  even  the  beggars  at  their  doors 
will  hardly  envy  them  ; and  we  can  laugh  at  the  ludicrous  abfur- 
dity  of  fuch  a propofal.  But  it  is  impoflible  to  laugh  at  the  pro- 
pofal,  or  at  the  practice,  of  bellowing  on  the  lick  poor  in  the  Hofpi- 
tal  a fuperfluity  of  that  kind  of  alfiftance  which  the  rich  rejedl  for 
themfelves  when  they  are  lick,  and  could  not  without  horror  think 
of  having  employed  on  themfelves  or  their  families.  Is  it  in  any 
refpedt  lefs  horrible  when  employed  on  the  poor  ? 

I do  not  believe  the  Managers  could  juftly  or  legally  have  made 
fuch  a bargain,  hurtful  to  the  lick  poor  immediately  entrulled  to 
their  care,  even  though  they  had  been  fure  of  thereby  doing  a great 
fervice  to  the  public  at  large.  We  are  not  permitted  to  do  evil 
that  good  may  come  of  it ; nor  to  do  evil  to  a few  for  the  fake  of 
good  to  many  ; nor  to  procure  any  benefit  to  the  rich  who  are  not 
entrulled  to  our  care,  at  the  expence  of  the  poor  and  unhappy  who 
are  entrulled  to  our  care.  ' 

But  this  point  it  is  needlefs  to  difcufs  ; for  there  is  no  oppofition 
between  the  public  good,  with  refpe<5l  to  riel}  and  poor  indiferimi- 
nately  who  are  not  in  the  Hofpital,  and  the  particular  good  of  the 
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lick  poor  in  the  Hofpital.  What  is  beft  for  thefe,  is  beft  alfo  for 
the  public  at  large. 

The  intereft  of  both  is  the  fame,  and  confifts  in  thefe  two  cir- 
cumftances ; jfry?,  That  there  fhall  be  a fufficient  number  of  phy- 
fcians  and  furgeons  to  do  all  their  refpedive  profeffional  duties 
which  may  be  needed  in  the  place  where  they  pradlife  ; ftcondly , 
That  thefe  fhall  be  as  well  qualified  as  pofiible  in  refpedl  of  know- 
ledge, experience,  and  manual  dexterity ; fo  that  when  their  aid 
is  required,  they  fhall  do  their  duty  as  well  as  it  can  be  done. 

I can  conceive  no  other  right,  nor  even  any  other  rational  wifh, 
either  on  the  part  of  the  Hofpital  or  of  the  public.  To  wifh  to 
have  their  medical  aftiftants  as  highly  qualified  as  pofiible,  is  ob~ 
vioufly  juft  and  rational.  But  to  wifh  for  a great  many  more 
phyficians  and  furgeons,  even  the  beft  qualified,  than  they  really 
have  occafion  for,  appears  to  me  juft  as  foolifh  as  it  would  be  to  in- 
fill on  taking  twice  or  thrice  as  many  vomits  and  purges,  or  to  wifh 
to  undergo  twice  or  thrice  as  many  trepannings,  amputations,  and 
tooth-drawings,  as  are  really  neceffary  for  them. 

The  fuperfluous  number  of  fuch  phyficians  and  furgeons,  how- 
ever good  of  their  refpefitive  kinds,  would  be  at  leaft  ufelefs,  per- 
haps worfe  ; yet  I fhould  not  wifh  to  limit  too  ftrifilly  the  num- 
ber of  them  which  might  prafitife  in  any  place  with  real  advan- 
tage to  the  public.  It  certainly  ought  not  to  be  confined  to  fo 
fmall  a number  as  would  juft  be  fufficient  to  do  all  the  bufinefs, 
fuppofing  afl  of  them  to  be  equally  and  pretty  fully  employed.  It 
would  certainly  be  of  advantage  to  the  public  that  there  fhould  be 
feveral  more,  not  only  to  guard  againft  the  pofiible  accidents  of  ab- 
fence,  ficknefs,  or  death,  of  fome  of  the  Faculty,  perhaps  at  the 
very  time  when  they  were  moft  wanted ; but  for  another  more 
general  and  more  important  reafon,  I mean  that  they  may  keep 
one  another  in  good  order. 
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This  confideration  Meff.  Kennedy  and  Co.  who  certainly  were 
very  competent  judges  of  it,  in  fo  far  as  their  profeffion  is  con- 
cerned, have  expreffed  without  much  refer ve  in  the  paffage  laft 
quoted  from  their  Memorial,  (page  57.  line  10. — 20.  of  this  paper). 

I fear  the  cafe  is  little  better  with  Phyficians  than  with  Surgeons 
in  that  refpect.  At  lead:  the  fact  is  fo  common,  and  has  fo  often 
been  taken  notice  of,  as  to  render  unnecelfary  all  referve  in  men- 
tioning it,  that  many  Phyficians,  when  they  get  fo  well  eftablifhed 
in  their  profeffion,  as  to  take  it  into  their  heads  that  people  can 
neither  live  nor  die  without  their  help,  become  lazy,  carelefs,  in- 
folent,  and  rapacious:  juft  the  contrary  in  every  refpect  of  what 
they  were  when  they  firft  began  to  practife.  This  has  often  hap- 
pened, notwithftanding  the  ftrong  check  of  many  of  their  lefs 
fortunate  and  perhaps  not  lefs  able  or  deferving  profeffional 
brethren. 

What  fuch  men  would  be  if  there  were  no  fuch  reftraint  up- 
on them,  I have  not  imagination  enough  to  conceive  exactly  ; 
but  no  doubt  fomething  very  bad,  perhaps  quite  intolerable. 
For  the  preventing  of  fuch  a grievance,  I ffiould  think  it  perfect- 
ly right,  that  in  every  town  there  fhould  be  many  more  phyfi- 
cians and  furgeons  than  are  really  neceffary  to  do  their  pro- 
feffional bufinefs  in  it ; perhaps  even  twice  as  many  as  could 
earn  a comfortable  fubfiftence  by  their  trade,  if  the  bufinefs  were 
equally  divided  among  them. 

Yet,  even  for  this  moft  falutary  or  neceffary  purpofe,  an  infinite 
number  of  the  Faculty  cannot  be  needed  ; for  a very  moderate 
number  would  be  perfectly  fufficient. 

If  in  a great  town  there  were  profeffional  work  enough  for  ten 
phyficians  and  as  many  furgeons,  it  might  be  proper,  for  the 
good  of  the  public,  not  for  the  intereft  of  the  Faculty,  to  have 
twenty  of  each  profeffion  ftriving  for  a {hare  of  the  bufinefs.  But 
it  would  be  no  advantage  to  the  public,  any  more  than  to  the  Fa- 
culty, 
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culty,  to  have  two  hundred,  or  one  hundred,  or  even  forty  of  them 
edablifhed  in  fuch  a town.  It  is  plain,  on  thefe  feveral  fuppofi- 
tions,  that  nine  tenths,  or  four  fifths,  or  one  half  of  them,  would 
be  ufelefs  and  burdenfome  to  the  public,  and  to  themfelves. 

Phyficians  and  Surgeons  are  by  no  means  on  the  fame  footing, 
in  point  of  political  economy,  with  corn  and  cattle  ; a fuperfluity 
of  which,  in  the  courfe  of  nature,  is  foon  converted  into  an  addi- 
tional number  of  men  and  women,  to  the  mod;  effential  benefit  of 
the  date.  They  cannot  even  be  applied  to  various  ufes,  like  a fu- 
perduous  quantity  of  wool,  and  flax,  and  iron,  and  other  raw 
materials  ufed  in  manufactures  ; nor  can  they  be  exported  and  bar- 
tered in  the  way  of  trade  for  other  valuable  articles,  like  a fuper- 
abundance  of  highly-manufaCtured  goods,  beyond  what  their  own 
country  can  confume. 

The  fuperflubus  phyficians  and  furgeons  are  abfolutely  ufelefs 
and  helplefs  ; they  cannot  even  make  work  for  themfelves,  like  At- 
tornies.  This  right  belongs  excluiively  to  thofe  worthy  members 
of  our  Faculty,  who  fairly  mount  the  dage,  or  advertife  in  the 
newfpapers. 

It  mufl  not  be  inferred  from  thefe  obfervations,  that  I am  in 
any  degree  tainted  with  that  herefy  which  teaches  that  phyficians 
and  furgeons  are  at  bed  but  neceffary  evils  ; and  that  the  lefs  peo- 
ple have  to  do  with  us,  the  better  for  them.  I am  drongly  intered- 
ed,  by  my  profedion  and  dation,  to  maintain  the  good  orthodox 
faith,  that  we  are  pofitively  good  things  ; or  fuperlatively  very 
good  things : jud  like  the  remedies  which  we  employ  : for  ex- 
ample, Bliders.  But  then  I think  every  candid  and  intelligent  per- 
fon  mud  own  that  people  may  have  enough  of  the  very  bed  things. 
If  the  good  people  of  Edinburgh,  in  the  Hofpital  and  out  of  it, 
need  annually  10,000  Bliders  for  the  benefit  of  their  health,  it  is 
very  fit  that  fuch  a number  of  bliders  fhould  be  prepared  for  their 
ufe.  It  may  even  be  right  to  have  double  that  number  at  all  times 
. K ready 
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ready  at  their  fervice,  in  order  that  the  dealers  in  that  precious 
commodity  may  not  raife  the  price  of  it  too  much  on  the  public. 

But  I cannot  for  my  heart  conceive  that  it  fhould  be  any  advan- 
tage, either  to  the  public  or  to  the  dealers,  to  have  four  or  five 
times  that  number  always  ready  fpread,  and  fit  for  immediate  ufe. 
And  we  fhould  not  eafily  find  words  to  exprefs  our  amazement,  if  it 
were  ferioufiy  propofed,  out  of  pure  Chriftian  charity  and  brotherly 
love,  or  partly  from  thefe  confiderations,  partly  for  the  benefit  of 
the  dealers,  to  fend  the  fuperfluous  Blifters  to  the  Royal  Infirmary, 
and  actually  to  clap  them  on  the  backs  of  the  fick  poor  in  it,  by 
virtue  of  a perpetual  contradh 

I doubt  whether  it  would  be  much  better,  and  I can  eafily  con- 
ceive that  it  might  be  much  worfe,  for  the  fick  poor  in  the  Hof- 
pital,  to  be  faddlecl  with  a fuperfluous  number  of  burgeons  to  take 
care  of  them  : as  MeflT.  Kennedy  and  Co.  have  very  properly  ex- 
prefled  it,  purely  becaufe  thofe  burgeons  would  be  the  better  for 
more  experience.  No  perfon  who  knows  me,  I am  fure,  will  ever 
fufpedl  me  of  undue  partiality  to  blifters,  or  indeed  to  any  medi- 
cines, efpecially  if  they  are  to  be  employed  on  my  own  perfon  : yet 
I folemnly  declare,  that  if  I were  a patient  in  the  Hofpital,  and 
were  obliged  to  take  my  choice  of  one  or  other  of  the  two  evils,  I 
fhould,  without  the  fmalleft  hefitation,  take  my  fhare  of  the  fuper- 
fluity  of  Blifters,  rather  than  of  the  fuperfluity  of  fuch  Surgeons 
or  fuch  Phyficians. 

As  to  the  ultimate  great  objedt,  fo  openly  avowed,  and  fo  fully 
illuftrated  by  the  furgeons  in  their  papers,  “ to  preferve  ane  equality 
“ amojigst  the  Surgeons  of  Edinburgh ,”  I muft  obferve,  in  the  firft 
place,  that  there  feems  to  be  a great  impropriety,  and  even  fome 
incongruity,  in  the  very  notion  of  an  attempt  to  preferve  what  never 
exifed ; and,  I may  add,  what,  from  the  nature  of  things,  never  can 
exifi  by  any  artificial  contrivance  whatever. 
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An  equality  can  no  more  be  produced  or  preferred  among  the 
furgeons  of  Edinburgh,  than  among  the  lawyers  and  phyficians, 
the  painters  and  fiddlers,  the  grocers  and  tailors,  refpe&ively.  For, 
according  to  the  various  talents  which  men  pofTefs  by  nature,  and 
the  no  lefs  various  ufes  which  they  make  of  their  natural  talents  in 
point  of  application  and  adtive  exertion,  fome  in  every  profe'flion 
will  defervedly  attain  great  eminence,  and  others  will  remain  in 
obfcurity  all  their  lives. 

The  admiffion  to  attend  promifcuoufly  in  the  Hofpital  for  fhort 
periods  by  rotation,  could  never  counteract  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  human  nature,  or  make  men  equal  in  talents,  and  know- 
ledge, and  fkill,  and  merit,  whom  God  hath  made  unequal.  On 
the  contrary,  it  would  make  that  inequality  more  apparent  and 
indifputable,  and  more  generally  known  to  the  public. 

On  the  molt  favourable  fuppofition  that  can  be  made  with  re- 
fpedt  to  it,  a fuppofition  which  is  abfolutely  incredible,  that  all  the 
furgeons  who  attended  in  the  Infirmary  by  rotation  were  equally 
capable  of  profiting  by  their  attendance  in  it,  and  did  in  fact  ac- 
quire equal  improvement  by  their  practice  on  the  lick  poor  in  the 
Hofpital ; fuppofing  further,  what  is  at  leaf!  as  incredible,  that 
this  improvement  is  not  acquired  at  the  expence  of  the  fick  poor,  or 
by  any  injury  or  harm  to  them ; in  other  words,  that  the  prac- 
tice of  thofe  beginning  to  pradiife  for  the  fake  of  improvement  is 
as  good  as  it  will  ever  be,  and  bona  fide  as  good  for  the  patients  as 
the  belt  that  could  be  got  for  them  : flill  this  will  neither  produce 
nor  preferve  an  equality  among  the  furgeons  with  refpedt  to  the 
lucrative  practice  of  their  profefhon,  which  in  their  Memorial 
they  have  fo  fully  explained  to  be  their  great  objedl  in  the  long 
ftruggle,  and  the  bargain  which  they  made,  with  our  predeceffors 
in  this  truft. 

The  utmofl  good  they  could  be  fuppofed  to  get,  one  and  ail,  by 
that  kind  of  attendance  in  the  courfe  of  their  lives,  would  be  no 
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more  than  what  any  one  of  them  would  have  acquired  by  one  or 
two  years  permanent  attendance  in  an  hofpital,  at  the  age  of  two 
or  three  and  twenty ; probably  (for  the  reafons  already  hated)  not 
near  fo  much.  But  if  this  good  were  equal  in  all  of  them,  it 
would  no  more  produce  or  preferve  an  equality  among  the  bur- 
geons of  Edinburgh,  than  their  having  all  the  fame  number  of 
heads,  and  fingers,  and  thumbs  could  do. 

The  prefent  members  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  after  full  fixty 
years  experience  of  the  bargain  in  quedion,  muft  know  much  bet- 
ter than  their  predeceifors  could  do,  and  much  better  than  I do, 
how  little  it  has  conduced,  or  at  this  time  conduces,  to  preferve 
an  equality  amongft  them.  I never  prefumed,  having  no  right  or 
intered  in  it,  to  enquire  minutely  into  that  matter  ; but  from  all 
that  I have  chanced  to  fee  or  hear  of  them  in  the  lad  thirty  years 
of  my  life,  I firmly  believe  the  inequality  among  the  burgeons  has 
uniformly  been,  and  is  at  prefent,  in  every  refpecl,  as  great  as  it  is 
among  the  lawyers,  phyficians,  and  dancing-maflers.  I firmly  be- 
lieve it  ever  will  continue  fo ; and  that  it  ought  to  be  fo,  for  the 
good  of  the  public. 

I will  even  go  one  flep  further,  and  tell  them,  what  they  will 
think  a very  flrange  paradox,  but  which  neverthelefs  may  be  de- 
monflr cited  as  certainly  as  any  propofition  in  Euclid , that  if  by  their 
bargain  with  the  Managers  of  the  Infirmary,  or  by  any  compadt 
among  themfelves,  they  fhouid  contrive  to  produce  and  preferve  a 
perfedt  equality  among  all  the  burgeons  of  Edinburgh,  it  would  in- 
ftantly  be  found  dlfgraceful , and  very  boon  would  be  ruinous  to 
them : in  lefs  than  a twelvemonth,  they  (at  lead  all  the  men  of  ta- 
lents and  merit  among  them)  would  mod  cordially  wiih  the  corn- 
pad  and  the  authors  of  it  at  the  Devil : no  man  of  genius,  or  fpirit, 
or  ambition,  or  liberal  education,  fentiments,  or  manners,  would 
become  a member  of  their  corporation : no  man  of  genius,  and 
well-deferved  eminence  in  his  profeffion,  would  continue  to  prac- 
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tife  furgery  in  Edinburgh ; he  would  either  retire  from  bufinefs  al- 
together, if  he  had  acquired  a competency  to  live  upon  ; or,  if  not, 
he  would  go  to  feek  his  fortune  by  the  practice  of  his  profeflion  in 
fome  other  place,  where  his  talents  and  his  exertions  might  be 
more  jufdy  appreciated  and  better  rewarded.  The  lofs  which  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons  would  thus  fuftain,  as  to  the  quality  of 
its  members,  would  foon  be  amply  compenfated,  at  leaf:  as  far  as 
it  could  be  compenfated,  by  the  quantity  of  them.  Their  num- 
ber would  foon  increafe  rapidly,  by  the  addition  of  all  who  had 
the  requisite  qualifications,  and  fo  little  activity,  or  fpirit,  or  ho- 
nourable ambition,  as  to  be  contented  for  life  with  the  miferable 
pittance  and  degrading  fituation  which  fuch  a fyflem  of  equality 
would  infure  to  them.  Surgery  in  Edinburgh  would  foon  ceafe 
to  be  a learned  or  a liberal  profeflion.  Thofe  who  pradtifed  it 
would  not  be  ranked  in  public  eflirnation  with  phyficians,  or  mer- 
chants, or  lawyers  ; nor  would  any  of  them  be  known  and  efteem- 
ed  as  the  authors  of  learned,  fcientific,  and  ufeful  works  on  anato- 
my, chemiftry,  phyfic,  or  furgery.  I doubt  whether  the  literary 
labours  of  any  of  them  would  extend  farther  than  the  compofition 
of  a hand-bill,  or  a newfpaper  advertifement,  to  recommend  a pllula 
falutaria , or  a vegetable  fyrup,  for  the  cure  of  the  fafliionable  dif- 
temper.  In  one  fhort  fentence,  by  fuch  a fyftem  of  equality,  the 
Surgeons  of  Edinburgh  would  foon  become  Barbers  again. 

Nor  are  any  of  thefe  propositions  doubtful,  flrange  as  they  may 
at  firft  fight  appear ; nor  can  the  proof  of  them  be  difficult  to  any 
perfon  who  has  acquired  competent  knowledge  of  mankind,  how- 
ever little  he  may  be  acquainted  with  phyfic  or  furgery. 

The  great  general  principle  on  which  they  all  depend  is,  that,  in 
this  world,  though  they  that  run,  run  all ; yet  but  one  obtains  the 
prize.  We  have  good  reafon  to  believe,  that  in  another  and  a bet- 
ter world  this  matter  will  be  ordered  better  ; and  that  Surgeons,  and 
all  men,  will  be  amply  and  equally  rewarded,  according  to  their 
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merits.  But  in  this  world  we  mull  be  content  with  that  order 
which  it  has  pleafed  God  to  eflablifh  in  it ; and  in  the  difcharge  of 
the  duties  of  our  feveral  ftations,  we  mult  endeavour  to  make  the 
belt  of  it. 

The  good  of  it  is  obvious.  The  ftupidefl  fellow  that  ever  went 
to  fee  a race,  or  any  other  competition,  muft  underhand,  that  if  the 
prize  were  to  be  equally  divided  among  all  who  chofe  to  hart  for 
it,  there  would  be  but  a fcurvy  race.  There  could  be  no  emula- 
tion ; there  probably  would  be  no  exertion,  no  training,  no  im- 
provement, and  little  or  no  merit  in  thole  who  would  have  no  oc- 
cafion  to  contend,  as  they  would  be  fure  of  an  equal  fhare  of  the 
prize  without  any  trouble  on  their  part ; and  equally  fure  that  they 
could  get  no  more  than  that  fhare  of  it,  whatever  trouble  they 
might  take. 

Every  profefTion  is  in  this  refpech  a competition  or  a race  ; and 
well  it  is  for  mankind  that  it  is  fo  : for  it  is  not  the  certainty  of  an 
equal  fhare  of  the  prize,  but  the  wifh  for  a very  large  fhare  of  it, 
eminence,  wealth,  and  honour,  that  can  roufe  to  activity,  to  labo- 
rious and  perfevering  exertions,  and  ultimately  to  that  high  im- 
provement of  a few  individuals,  which  makes  them  and  their 
profefhons  refpedtable,  and  ufeful  to  mankind. 

Of  the  many  bitter  farcafms  which  I have  heard  of  on  my  own 
profefhon  and  profeflional  brethren,  one  of  the  fevered  I think 
was  that  of  Dr  Garth , on  his  deathbed  ; when  one  of  his  friends, 
who  thought  he  had  repeatedly  owed  his  life  to  the  care  and  fkill 
Gf  the  Dodlor,  came  to  fee  him,  forry  to  lofe  his  friend  and  phy- 
fician,  yet  anxious  to  afk  him  what  phyfician  he  would  advife  him 
to  fend  for,  if  he  fhould  again  be  taken  ill,  “ Send  for  the  nearef ,” 
faid  Dr  Garth. 

No  perfon  can  be  fo  flupid  as  not  to  perceive  the  feveiity  of 
that  contemptuous  eftimate  of  the  real  and  comparative  merits  of 
phyficians,  or  ferioufly  to  wifh  that  a perfeft  equality  were  efla- 
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blifhed  among  phyficians  and  furgeons  refpecftively,  fo  that  in  cafe 
of  need,  he  might  call  a phyfician  or  a furgeon,  without  knowing 
his  character,  or  even  his  name  ; juft  as  he  might  call  a porter  or  a 
hackney-coach,  without  enquiring  the  name  of  the  porter  or  the 
character  of  the  coachman. 

If  it  were  poftible,  which  it  certainly  is  not  by  any  human 
power,  to  produce  and  preferve  among  phyficians  and  furgeons 
refpedtively  an  equality  in  point  of  profeftional  fkill,  and  merit, 
and  reputation,  and  employment,  as  perfect  as  in  the  common 
but  neceffary  accomplifhments  of  reading  and  writing,  and  as  in- 
violable as  the  equality  among  the  Brethren  in  a Mafon-lodge, 
with  refpeft  'to  brotherly  love,  and  knowledge  of  the  myfteries  of 
mafonry,  I do  not  fee  any  thing  that  the  public  could  gain  by  the 
eftablifhment  of  fucli  a fyftem  ; and  I fee  clearly  that  the  public 
muft  lofe  the  two  moft  valuable  confiderations  which  can  be  fup- 
pofed  or  wifhed  for  in  phyficians  or  furgeons. 

In  the  firft  place,  there  would  inftantly  be  an  end  of  that  great 
and  conftant  employment  of  a few  individuals  of  each  profeftion, 
which  gives  them  the  higheft  degree  of  improvement,  and  fkill,  and 
reputation,  as  well  as  of  that  high  reputation  and  fkill  which  pro- 
cures to  a few  individuals  fo  large  a fhare  of  employment,  and  fuch 
high  improvement  and  fuperior  fkill. — It  is  the  combination  and 
mutual  influence  of  thefe  two  confiderations  which  fo  generally 
produces  for  fome  time  the  gradually  increafing,  and  afterwards 
the  wonderfully  uniform,  profeftional  income  of  a well-employed 
lawyer,  phyfician,  or  furgeon ; although  the  particulars  which 
conftitute  his  annual  income  are  infinitely  various,  and  depend 
upon  numberlefs  contingent  circumftances.  But  that  uniformity 
to  which  I allude  is  the  refult  of  juft  reafoning,  or  at  leaf!  of  accu- 
rate obfervation,  and  fhrewd  common  fenfe,  in  the  bulk  of  man- 
kind, with  refpedl  both  to  the  caufes  and  the  effects  of  very  high 
reputation,  and  great  employment  in  profeftional  men. 
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In  the  fecond  place,  there  would  be  an  end  of  that  • honourable 
ambition  and  emulation,  and  that  rational  wifh  and  hope  for  pro- 
feffional  eminence,  which  makes  the  high  reputation  and  employ- 
ment of  a few  of  the  profeftion  a ftrong  motive  to  exertion,  and 
confequently  a great  fource  of  improvement,  in  all  the  reft  ; or  at 
leaft  in  all  of  them  who  are  capable  of  improvement. 

In  both  thefe  important  refpedds,  the  prefent  natural  fyftem  of 
inequality  appears  to  me  infinitely  better  for  mankind  than  any 
fyftem  of  equality  that  can  be  contrived  ; and  fo  much  and  fo  ob- 
vioufly  better  for  the  furgeons  themfelves,  both  individually  and 
colleftively,  that  I muft  take  the  liberty  to  fay,  I do  not  believe 
that  the  furgeons,  who  ufed  that  argument  and  explained  it  fo  fully 
in  their  printed  Memorial,  even  when  moft  blinded  by  their  paf- 
fton,  ever  ferioufly  wifhed  or  intended  it.  I conceive  that  they 
employed  that  argument  only  as  a kind  of  ftalking-horfe  or  mafk, 
juft  as  they  did  the  vile  hypocritical  cant  of  piety,  Chriftian  cha- 
rity, and  brotherly  love  ; when  their  real  motives  plainly  were, 
envy,  hatred,  and  malice,  and  all  uncharitablenefs.  Such  condufl 
cannot  be  too  feverely  reprobated  ; were  it  only  for  this  reafon, 
that  it  often  brings  unjuft  fufpicion  and  reproach  on  the  very  name 
of  Religion  and  Virtue. 

If  any  perfon  conceives  that  I do  them  injuftice  in  this  remark, 
let  him  fay  whether  he  thinks  they  could  have  been  fo  ftupid  as  not 
to  perceive,  or  fo  mad  as  to  wifh  for,  the  following  obvious  ne- 
ceffary  confequences  of  preferving  ane  equality  amongst  the  Surgeons  of 
Edinburgh. 

Thefe  neceffary  confequences,  which  I am  now  to  point  out, 
being  little  elfe  than  a kind  of  eafy  arithmetical  calculation,  may 
fairly  be  ftated  with  all  the  certainty  and  confidence  of  mathemati- 
cal reafoning.  If  there  be  any  error  in  them,  it  may  eafily  be  fhewn, 
and  there  can  be  no  difpute  about  it : if  no  error  can  be  fhewn  in 
them,  they  muft  be  admitted  as  undeniable. 
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Confidering  the  prefent  date  of  the  diftribution  of  the  practice  of 
furgery  in  this  city,  as  not  only  the  belt  known,  but  the  molt  in- 
terefting  to  all  concerned  in  this  difculhon,  I fhall  take  it  as  the 
fubjedt  of  the  calculations,  and  the  fuppofed  experiment  of  intro- 
ducing and  preferving  a fyftem  of  equality,  as  fully  explained  by 
the  furgeons  themfelves  in  their  Memorial. 

The  moll  llriking  and  indifputable  fadt  with  refpedt  to  the  dillri- 
bution  of  the  practice  of  furgery  in  Edinburgh  at  prefent,  as  well 
as  formerly,  and,  I believe,  in  all  other  great  towns,  at  all  times, 
is,  that  it  is  very  unequal,  fome  of  the  profelhon  having  a great 
deal  more  buiinefs  than  they  can  manage  with  eafe  or  comfort  to 
themfelves,  and  many  more  of  them  having  a great  deal  lefs. 

For  the  reafons  already  mentioned,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
there  would  be  a great,  though  perhaps  not  quite  fo  great  an  inequa- 
lity among  the  furgeons  as  to  reputation  and  employment,  if  there 
were  no  more  of  them  in  Edinburgh  than  what  would  be  fufficient 
to  do  the  buiinefs,  fuppoling  them  all  to  be  equally  and  pretty  fully 
employed,  and  all  of  them,  to  the  number  perhaps  of  ten  or 
twenty,  to  earn  a very  comfortable  fubhllence  by  their  profelhon. 
Even  on  this  fuppohtion,  of  a much  fmaller  number  of  candidates 
for  public  favour  and  pradtice,  the  higher  reputation  and  greater 
merit,  real  or  fuppofed,  of  fome  of  them  would  make  thefe  be  op- 
prelfed  and  haralfed  with  buhnefs  of  the  moll  lucrative  kind,  and 
procure  to  them  great  affluence.  Of  courfe,  fome  of  their  profef- 
lional  brethren  would  have  lefs  than  their  equal  lhare  of  bu- 
finefs,  and  a Hill  fmaller  proportion  of  the  moll  lucrative  em- 
ployment. 

But  this  inequality  is  made  ftill  greater,  by  there  being  in  Edin- 
burgh many  more  furgeons  than  would  be  fufficient  to  do  all  the 
buhnefs  ; at  lead  twice,  or,  as  I have  been  informed  by  fome  of 
the  profelhon,  three  or  four  times  as  many  as  are  really  wanted. 
The  difproportion  between  the  number  actually  pradtiling,  and  the 
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number  actually  requifite  for  the  buftnefs  to  be  done,  is  much 
greater  among  the  phyficians,  and  ftill  greater  among  the  lawyers. 

The  refult  with  refpedt  to  the  furgeons  at  prefent  is,  that  fome 
of  them  are  perpetually  rolling  about  the  ftreets  on  four  wheels, 
while  three  or  four  times  as  many  of  them  walk  about  the  ftreets 
on  their  two  hinder  legs  in  true  primitive  ftmplicity. 

Now  let  us  fuppofe  the  fyftem  of  equality,  in  reputation,  prac- 
tice, and  profeffional  emoluments,  eftablifhed  among  them  in  all 
its  vigour  and  purity.  I fee  clearly  that  it  muft  inftantly  put  an 
end  to  that  odious,  moft  unbrotherly,  and  antichriftian  diftindtion 
between  the  many  who  walk  on  foot  and  the  few  who  roll  in  their 
chariots.  But  I cannot  fee  what  better  any  individual  can  be  for 
that.  Thofe  who  at  prefent  keep  their  chariots  muft  ever  after 
go  a-foot ; but  thofe  who  at  prefent  go  a-foot  would  never  after 
keep  their  chariots. 

As  little  will  the  public,  I mean  efpecially  their  patients,  gain 
by  fuch  a fyftem.  When  a man  is  to  be  cut  for  the  ftone,  it  is  of 
little  or  no  moment  to  him  whether  the  operator  come  to  his  houfe 
on  foot  or  in  a gilded  chariot.  I fhould  rather  think  it  might  be 
fome  comfort  to  the  patient,  in  thofe  anxious  and  fearful  moments, 
to  know  that  his  furgeon  has  had  fuch  extenftve  and  fuccefsfvd 
practice  that  he  can  afford  to  keep  fuch  a chariot. 

But  let  us  fuppofe  the  practice  and  the  emoluments  of  it  equal- 
ly divided  among  all  the  furgeons  of  Edinburgh,  it  is  felf-evident 
that  this  would  not  make  the  practice  or  the  emoluments  of  it 
greater  than  they  were  before.  There  would  be  no  more  fracftures, 
fimple  or  compound  ; no  more  diflocations,  trepannings,  tooth- 
drawings,  or  cuttings  for  the  ftone  ; no  more  wounds  or  ulcers, 
claps  or  poxes ; no  more  difeafes  of  any  kind  ; and  though  laft, 
not  leaft  in  confideration,  there  would  be  no  more  guineas  paid 
annually  to  the  Members  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons, 
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IF  the  bufinefs  to  be  done  is  fuch,  as,  if  equally  divided,  might 
eafily  be  done  by  ten  furgeons,  all  of  whom  would  be  pretty  fully 
employed ; which  fuppofition,  as  I have  been  told  by  fome  of  their 
own  number,  is  very  near  the  truth  : and  if  the  emoluments  of  it 
equally  divided  among  the  ten  would  give  to  each  of  them  an  in- 
come of  L.  1000  a-year ; which  perhaps  is  not  far  from  the  truth : 
then,  if  the  practice  and  the  profits  were  equally  divided  among 
twenty  furgeons,  each  of  them  would  have  but  half  the  bufinefs 
that  each  of  the  ten  had,  and  only  L.  500  a-year.  If  the  equal  di- 
vifion  were  made  among  forty  furgeons,  each  of  thefe  would  have 
but  L.  250  a-year,  and  but  one  fourth  of  the  employment,  and  con- 
fequently  but  one  fourth  of  that  improvement  acquired  by  prac- 
tice that  each  of  the  ten  would  have  had. 

Even  at  this  date  of  equal  divifion  of  employment,  experience, 
and  profeffional  income  among  the  Surgeons,  I apprehend  the  pub- 
lic would  have  much  lefs  confidence  in  their  fkill,  and  much  lefs 
refpebl  for  their  profeflion  than  at  prefent ; efpeciaily  as  none  of 
them  could  roll  about  in  their  chariots,  and  as  feveral  of  thofe  molt 
highly  efleemed,  would  either  renounce  their  profeflion  altogether, 
or  withdraw  from  Edinburgh  to  pradlife  fomewhere  elfe. 

But  the  equal  divifion  of  practice  and  emolument  among  them 
would  not  flop  at  that  period.  Even  L.  250  a-year,  though  per- 
haps fcarce  the  tenth  part  of  what  fome  of  them  have  made,  and 
many  of  them  expedl,  and  all  of  them  would  wifh  to  make,  would 
be  great  affluence  to  many  hundreds  regularly  bred  to  furgery,  and 
well-inftrudfed  in  it,  perfectly  able  to  undergo  the  examination  of 
the  College,  and  really  as  well  qualified  to  pradtife  their  art  as  the 
prefent  members  of  it.  The  certainty  of  obtaining  at  once,  and 
with  eafe,  in  Edinburgh,  a better  income  than  they  had  even  a 
chance  of  obtaining  in  their  former  fituations  by  their  moft  labo- 
rious exertions  in  the  whole  courfe  of  their  lives,  would  bring 
numbers  of  them  every  year  to  fettle  in  Edinburgh. 
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On  this  obvious  and  undeniable  principle,  the  number  of  bur- 
geons in  Edinburgh,  all  of  them  fharing  equally  the  emoluments 
of  their  practice,  would  foon  be  fo  great,  that  the  income  of  each 
would  be  reduced  to  much  lefs  than  what  I have  hitherto  ftated  : 
certainly  to  Ifs  than  the  very  llender  income  for  which  many 
young  men  of  good  talents,  regularly  bred  to  furgery,  well  qua- 
lified to  pradiiife  it,  and  to  become  members  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons,  chearfully  ferve  as  burgeons  mates  in  the  navy,  or 
perhaps  in  fituations  ftill  more  dangerous,  more  toilfome,  and  lefs 
profitable  ; compared  to  which,  the  life  of  a fargeon  in  Edinburgh, 
with  an  income  of  L.  ioo,  or  even  L.  50  a-year,  to  which  it  would 
infallibly  be  reduced  by  the  plan  fuppofed,  might  be  reckoned  eafe, 
and  comfort,  and  affluence. 

All  thefe  things  are  juft  as  plain,  as  that  a guinea  may  be  eafily 
changed  into  one-and-twenty  {hillings,  or  into  two  hundred  and 
fifty-two  pence  ; but  cannot  be  changed  into  two  hundred  and  fifty- 
two,  nor  even  into  one-and-twenty  guineas.  But  there  is  yet  another 
confideration  which  in  this  cafe  ought  to  be  attended  to,  and  though 
not  juft  of  mathematical  certainty,  like  the  preceding,  is  yet  fo  plain 
and  obvious,  that  no  man  of  fenfe  will  difpute  it. 

As  foon  as  the  number  of  burgeons  in  Edinburgh  was  much  in- 
creafed,  and  the  income  of  all  of  them  made  equal  and  very  fmall, 
by  the  plan  fuppofed,  they  would  be  lefs  highly  efteemed,  and 
their  fervices  would  be  much  lefs  highly  paid  than  they  are  at 
prefent.  This  is  juft  what  has  long  been  the  cafe,  and  is  the  cafe 
at  this  day  in  many  other  countries,  in  which  furgery  is  not  ef- 
teemed a liberal  profeffion.  On  this  principle,  the  fum  earned 
annually  by  the  whole  fraternity  would  foon  be  much  leffened, 
and  the  miferable  pittance  of  each  individual  fharing  of  it  equally, 
would  be  leffened  in  proportion.  In  a few  years,  not  one  of  them 
would  be  able  to  live  in  a genteel,  or  what  at  prefent  they  think  a 
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decent  and  comfortable  manner,  nor  would  any  of  them  be  admit- 
ted into  the  company  of  gentlemen. 

The  high  eftimation  of  what  are  called  the  learned  and  liberal 
profeftions,  and  the  very  liberal  payment  of  the  fervices  of  thofe 
who  have  attained  eminence^m  them,  depend  very  much  on  the 
general  and  juft  belief,  that  great,  or  even  equal  proficiency  in  them 
cannot  be  acquired  by  every  man  who  may  choofe  to  undertake 
them  ; and  that  great  eminence  in  them  cannot  be  acquired  with- 
out fuperior  talents,  and  perfevering  application  and  ftudy. 

Of  all  the  profeftions  I ever  heard  of,  furgery  itfelf,  I think,  af- 
fords the  belt  example  and  illuftration  of  that  principle,  and  of 
the  confequences  proceeding  from  it.  In  this  country,  as  in 
every  other  country  in  Europe,  or,  I believe,  in  the  world,  furgery 
for  many  ages  was  not  regarded  as  a learned  or  a liberal  profeftion. 
The  Surgeons  were,  and  in  moft  parts  of  Europe  to  this  day  are, 
ignominioufiy  claftfed  with  the  common  Barbers.  Within  thefe 
200  years  they  have  in  this  country  raifed  their  profeftion  to  very 
high  and  juft  eftimation  ; in  which  I hope,  for  their  fake,  and  ftill 
more  for  the  good  of  mankind,  it  fliall  ever  continue.  But  this 
happy  change  was  not  produced,  nor  could  it  ever  have  been  pro- 
duced, by  preferring  an  equality  among  the  barber-furgeons,  but 
quite  the  contrary  ; by  the  very  fuperior  fkill  and  improvement 
of  a few  of  their  number,  which  made  themfelves  and  their  pro- 
feftion refpefilable,  and  I hope  will  always  do  fo.  One  of  the  firft 
good  effefls  of  it  was  the  reparation  of  the  Surgeons  from  the  Bar- 
bers. The  common  way  of  ftating  this  (as  a kind  of  joke  on  the 
Surgeons)  is,  that  the  Barbers  infilled  on  feparating  from  them.  I 
can  well  conceive  that  this  may  be  true,  but  on  a different  prin- 
ciple from  the  one  infinuated.  When  a few  men  of  merit  as  burgeons 
rofe  to  eminence,  and  were  efteemed  as  gentlemen  of  a liberal  pro- 
feftion, their  fociety  and  converfation  could  not  be  agreeable  to  the 
plain  barbers.  But  if  the  Surgeons  ftiould  contrive  to  eftabliftx 
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among  themfelves  a perfedl  equality,  fo  that  it  fhould  be  indiffer- 
ent to  any  perfon  who  needed  the  help  of  a furgeon  which  of 
them  he  fent  for,  and  that  a ftranger  coming  to  Edinburgh  to  un- 
dergo a capital  operation  might  call  for  a Surgeon,  juft  as  he  would 
call  for  a Barber  if  he  wanted  to  be  fhaved,  I dare  fay  the  Barbers 
would  foon  be  prevailed  on  to  admit  the  Surgeons  into  their  com- 
pany again. 

I do  not  fcruple  to  fay,  that  I am  convinced  the  furgeons  who 
publifhed  the  Memorial  in  queftion,  knew  that  an  equality  among 
their  brethren  was  impoflible  ; and  that,  if  it  were  poftible,  it  would 
be  ruinous  and  difgraceful  to  them.  If  not,  we  may  confider  their 
Memorial  and  its  confequences  as  one  of  the  moft  ftriking  ex- 
amples that  ever  occurred  of  how  very  fhort-fighted  men  are,  even 
where  they  are  fuppofed  to  fee  the  cleareft  and  the  fartheft  : I mean 
where  their  own  intereft  is  concerned.  For  if  their  Memorial,  and 
their  confequent  bargain  with  the  Managers  of  this  Hofpital,  had 
really  had  that  effect  which  the  furgeons  profeffed  to  wifh,  it 
would  have  been  the  greateft  evil  that  could  have  befallen  them. 

It  is  of  no  confequence  now  to  know  what  the  furgeons  thought 
on  this  point,  or  what  degree  of  good  faith  there  was  in  their  Me- 
morial, more  than  hxty  years  ago.  But  it  is  of  fome  importance  in 
this  difcuftion  to  know",  whether  the  furgeons  at  prefent  have  any 
wifh  to  preferve  an  equality  among  themfelves  ; whether  any  of 
them  do  not  perceive  what  the  confequences  of  it  would  be  ; and 
vrhether  they  ferioufly  wifh  for  fuch  confequences. 

I firmly  believe,  that  of  the  five-and-forty  furgeons  in  Edin- 
burgh, there  is  not  one  who  will  not  at  once  perceive,  that  thofe 
confequences  of  an  equality  among  them,  which  I have  pointed 
out,  are  inevitable  ; not  one  who  would  wifh  for  fuch  an  equali- 
ty ; not  one,  in  fhort,  who  would  not  wifh  to  have  at  leaft  one 
tenth,  if  not  one  fifth,  of  the  lucrative  practice  of  his  profeftion 
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in  this  city,  to  his  own  fhare,  even  though  ten,  or  twenty,  or  thir- 
ty, of  his  profeflional  brethren  fhould  have  no  praSice  at  all. 

I fhould  be  truly  forry  to  do  them  injuftice  in  this  very  mo- 
derate eftimate  of  their  brotherly  love  and  Chriftian  charity.  If 
they  think  I do  them  wrong,  and  really  entertain  fentiments  fo 
different  from  what  I fuppofe,  I hope  they  will  fet  me  right,  by 
fairly  trying  the  experiment. 

It  will  be  a moil  edifying  light  to  all  orders  of  men ; and  parti- 
cularly gratifying  to  my  learned  brethren  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Phyficians,  who  will  greatly  applaud  the  principle,  and  carefully 
obferve  the  refult  of  the  experiment.  I cannot  promife  for  them 
that  they  will  inftantly  concur  in  making  fuch  a trial  among  them- 
felves  ; for  I am  fure  they  would  have  fet  the  example  long  ago,  if 
they  were  not  ftrongly  perfuaded  that  it  would  be  very  bad  for 
themfelves,  for  their  college,  and  for  the  public : But,  as  men  of 
fenfe  and  candour,  they  muft  always  be  open  to  convicftion  ; and 
if,  after  a trial  of  only  one  century,  or  even  half  a century,  the 
experiment  fhall  have  fucceeded  with  the  furgeons,  I am  fure  the 
Phyficians  will  be  eager  to  follow  their  good  example  ; and,  if  mo- 
ney fhould  be  wanted,  juft  to  fmooth  the  way,  and  remove  fuch 
obftacles  as  generally  retard,  and  fometimes  fruftrate  new  and  pub- 
lic-fpirited  undertakings,  I am  convinced  the  furgeons,  provided 
only  they  are  in  earned  in  their  experiment,  and  will  engage  to 
make  the  trial  of  equality  but  for  half  a century,  may  depend  on 
a moft  liberal  fubfcription  from  the  Royal  College  of  Phyficians, 
both  cohesively  and  individually.  As  an  individual,  I fhall  moft 
cheerfully  give  them  a thoufand  guineas  ; and  I doubt  not  but  my 
profeflional  brethren  will  gladly  contribute  ten  times  that  fum,  ra- 
ther than  the  furgeons  fhould  be  baffled  in  their  great  work  of 
brotherly  love.  Who  knows  how  far  and  how  faft  that  benevo- 
lent principle  may  fpread  ? Like  the  fpirit  of  volunteering,  it  may 
foon  pervade  all  ranks  and  conditions  of  men.  Perhaps  the  pure 
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flame  may  even  reach  the  great  temple  of  difcord,  Lis  ubi  late  fo~ 
nat , et  togatum  ajhiat  agmen , whofe  reputation  for  Chriftian  charity 
and  brotherly  love,  I am  forry  to  fay,  is  not  quite  fo  great  as  might 
be  wifhed.  But  whenever  our  great  lawyers  begin  to  fliare,  not 
only  their  drudgery,  but  their  fees,  equally  with  all  their  brethren, 
a new  order  of  things  will  foon  take  place  : Our  fchool-boys  will 
fhout,  , 

Ultima  Cumcel  vend  jam  carmlms  atas  : 

Magnus  ab  Integra  faclorum  nafcitur  ordo. 

Jam  redit  et  Virgo , redeunt  Saturnia  regna : 
yam  nova  progenies  caelo  demittitur  alto. 

The  illiterate  vulgar  will  hail  with  joy  the  beginning  of  a happy 
millennium  ; and  even  our  moft  inveterate  reformers  and  malcon- 
tents will  be  fatisfied  with  the  commencement  of  fuch  a thorough 
reformation  and  revolution,  on  principles  of  equality  ; a revolution, 
compared  to  which,  the  French  revolution  in  all  its  glory  was  but 
a puppet-  {hew ; and  the  glory  of  all  this  glorious  revolution  will 
be  juftly  due  to  the  Surgeons  of  Edinburgh,  for  having  begun  the 
great  work,  by  fetting  the  glorious  example  of  real  equality  and 
true  brotherly  love. 

I cannot  difmifs  the  confderation  of  their  wonderful  Memorial 
concerning  their  own  hofpital,  without  making  a few  remarks  on 
that  paffage  in  it  quoted  in  page  53.  of  this  paper  : “ Though  we 
“ humbly  conceive,  from  the  nature  of  the  thing,  that  our  defign 
“ cannot  clafh  with  your  foundation,  nor  the  one  fcheme  prove 
“ prejudicial  or  hurtful  to  the  other.” 

It  is  unneceffary  to  fet  about  refuting  ferioudy  fuch  an  alTer- 
tion  ; nor  Ihould  I choofe  to  bring  into  queftion  my  own  under- 
handing  and  veracity,  by  confdering,  or  affefling  to  confider,  as  a 
ferious  intended  falfehood,  what  is  plainly'  ironical,  and  a kind  of 
fneer.  For  it  is  felf-evident  that  the  fcheme  of  the  Surgeons  hofpi- 
tal 
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tal  did  claSh  mod:  completely  and  notoriously  with  that  of  the 
Royal  Infirmary  ; forafmuch  as  every  Shilling  given  to  the  former 
institution,  was  neceSTarily  with-held  from  the  latter.  This  inter- 
ference would  have  been  feverely  felt  at  any  time  ; it  would  be  fo 
even  at  this  day ; but  at  that  time,  at  the  beginning  of  this  insti- 
tution, when  it  was  very  doubtful  whether  money  enough  could 
be  obtained  from  charitably-difpofed  perfons  to  build  this  Hofpi- 
tal,  it  mult  have  been  felt  with  tenfold  force.  Unfavourably  as  I 
think  of  the  Memorial  of  the  Surgeons,  and  of  the  whole  of  their 
conduct  in  that  bufmefs,  I cannot  believe  them  capable  of  fuch  im- 
becility and  turpitude,  as  to  aSTert  feriouSly  a deliberate  falfehood, 
fo  grofs  and  palpable,  that  no  body  could  believe  it  even  for  a mo- 
ment ; and  which,  therefore,  could  never  ferve  the  purpofe  of  falfe- 
hood. 

But  admitting  it  to  be  only  a piece  of  coarfe  irony,  approach- 
ing very  near  to  an  infult,  and  equivalent  to  faying,  “ This  is  the 
“ rod  which  we  will  hold  over  you  ; we  will  with-hoid  our  own 
“ contributions  to  your  Hofpital ; we  will  intercept  as  much  as  we 
“ can  of  the  contributions  which  charitable  perfons  would  give  to 
“ fuch  an  Institution  ; we  will  do  all  in  our  power  to  prevent,  and 
“ probably  we  Shall  in  a great  meafure  prevent  that  good  to  the 
“ Sick  poor  which  you  intend  to  do  them  ; unlefs  you  will  allow 
u us  all  to  attend  in  your  Hofpital  indifcriminately  by  rotation,  in 
“ the  way  that  we  think  belt  for  ourfelves  ; though  we  know  as 
“ well  as  you  do,  that  fuch  a mode  of  attendance  of  the  Surgeons 
“ is  much  worfe  for  the  patients  than  the  permanent  appoint- 
“ ment  of  a few  of  them,  according  to  your  original  Inilitution 
even  in  this  point  of  view,  it  deferves  the  moll  ferious  attention. 

That  I have  done  the  Surgeons  (Melf.  Kennedy  and  Co.)  no 
injuftice  in  this  full  and  rigorous  explanation  of  their  ironical 
fentence ; that  fuch  was  the  true  meaning  of  it,  and  the  real  pur- 
pofe of  the  Surgeons  in  establishing  a feparate  hofpital  of  their  own  ; 
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appears  indilputably  from  the  whole  tenor  of  their  conduct,  and  of 
their  Memorial ; and,  above  all,  by  the  ufe  they  made  of  the  money 
which  they  had  fubfcribed  themfelves,  and  procured  from  others, 
on  pretence  of  piety,  charity,  and  brotherly  love,  and  of  the  neccjflity 
of  a feparate  hofpital  for  the  relief  of  the  lick  poor,  whofe  wretch- 
ednefs  they  painted  fo  ftrongly ; for,  as  foon  as  they  could  make 
their  bargain  with  the  Managers  of  this  Infirmary,  and  procure  for 
themfelves  indifcriminate  admiftion  into  it,  they  gave  up  their  own 
feparate  inflitution,  transferring  the  money  which  they  had  raifed 
for  it  to  this  Hofpital. 

It  is  plain,  that  whatever  relief  could  be  given  to  the  fick  poor 
by  a fmall  feparate  hofpital,  might,  at  firfl,  as  well  as  at  laft,  have 
been  given  to  them,  by  enlarging  this  Infirmary,  by  increafing  its 
funds,  and  thereby  extending  its  benefits. 

If  this  was  belt  for  the  poor  and  unhappy,  for  whom  they  pro- 
felTed  fuch  pity  and  benevolence,  and,  by  their  fubfequent  con- 
duct, they  tacitly  acknowledged  that  it  was  belt  for  the  poor,  the 
furgeons  aded  malicioufly,  uncharitably,  and  difhoneftly,  as  well 
as  hypocritically  ; they  were  adually  obtaining  money  on  falfe 
pretences,  when  they  eflablifhed  their  own  feparate  hofpital,  and 
procured  fubfcriptions  for  it,  inflead  of  increafing  the  funds,  and 
extending  the  benefits  of  this  Infirmary. 

If  a feparate  hofpital  of  their  own  was  befl  for  the  relief  of  the 
lick  poor,  the  furgeons  aded  malicioufly,  uncharitably,  and  difho- 
neftly, both  to  the  poor  and  to  their  fubfcribers,  in  giving  up  that 
feparate  hofpital,  and  transferring  the  money  fubfcribed  for  it  to 
this  Infirmary. 

Ignorant  or  regardlefs  of  the  principles  of  good  reafoning  as  we 
muft  fuppofe  Meff.  Kennedy  and  Co.  to  have  been,  and  un- 
favourably as  we  muft  think  of  them  for  the  whole  of  their  con- 
dud;  in  this  bufinefs,  we  cannot  fuppofe  them  fuch  idiots  as  to 
have  believed  even  for  a moment,  that  it  was  both  for  the  good  of 
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the  fick  poor,  and  not  for  their  good,  that  there  fhould  be  two  fepa- 
rate  hofpitals  in  this  city,  inflead  of  one  great  Infirmary. 

The  only  difference  between  the  bargain  which  they  made  at  laft 
with  the  Managers  of  this  Hofpital,  giving  to  it  the  money  which 
they  had  raifed  exprefsly  for  a feparate  inftitution,  and  the  railing 
and  giving  of  fuch  a fubfcription  originally  and  unconditionally  to 
this  Hofpital,  was,  that,  by  their  bargain,  they  got  leave  to  attend  in 
it  promifcuoufly  by  rotation.  But  this  (whether  good  or  bad  for 
them)  was  bad,  and  the  very  reverfe  of  pity,  benevolence,  and 
brotherly  love,  to  the  fick  poor  ; as  the  furgeons  well  knew  ; for, 
independently  of  all  other  confiderations,  their  own  arguments  in 
their  Memorial  (quoted  page  55.  of  this  paper),  afford  complete 
proof,  and  are  in  fadl  the  ftrongeft  pofiible  acknowledgment,  that 
the  original  mode  of  their  attendance,  by  feledlion  and  permanent 
appointment,  was  much  better  for  the  poor  patients. 

In  another  point  of  view,  the  fame  ironical  fentence  defervcs 
fome  attention.  It  not  only  fully  explains  the  motives  of  our  pre- 
deceffors  in  this  trufl  for  making  fuch  a bargain  with  the  furgeons, 
but  is  their  belt  or  only  pofiible  excufe ; for  there  can  be  no  com- 
plete juftification  of  their  condudl,  in  doing  what  was  bad  for  the 
patients,  as  well  as  a diredi  violation  of  their  charter. 

It  evidently  was  not  only  the  tempting  offer  of  a confiderable 
fum  of  money,  of  which  at  all  times,  and  particularly  at  that 
time,  this  Hofpital  has  flood  much  in  need ; but  the  dread  of  a 
rival  inftitution,  which  might  cut  off  the  fupplies,  or  even  prevent 
the  building  of  this  Hofpital,  that  induced  the  Managers  to  make 
a bargain  with  the  furgeons,  fo  evidently  and  cruelly  bad  for  the 
patients. 

It  is  curious  to  obferve  how  near  they  came  to  downright  hig- 
gling, before  they  finally  fettled  their  bargain.  In  their  Memo- 
rial, (quoted  page  54.  of  this  paper),  the  furgeons  offered  tire  Ma- 
nagers 2000  merks,  (Scots) ; fomething  more  than  L.  100  : and 
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promifed  further  to  endeavour  to  perfuade  their  fubfcribers  to  al- 
low their  donations  (to  the  furgeons  hofpital)  to  be  transferred  to 
this  Infirmary. 

The  anfwer  of  the  Managers  to  this  part  of  the  propofal  (page 
io.  of  the  Appendix  to  the  Surgeons  Memorial,  and  recorded  alio 
in  our  own  Minutes,  June  7.  1736,  vol.  1.  page  100.)  is  in  thefe 
words  : “ The  offer  of  2000  merks  donation  to  the  Infirmary  by 
“ the  twelve  gentlemen  is  very  charitable. 

“ What  fhall  arife  from  the  laft  article  will  no  doubt  add  to  the 
“ Infirmary  flock  ; and  it  is  wiihed  that  the  gentlemen  would  fig- 
u nify  what  the  amount  of  the  fubfcriptions  and  donations  they 
“ have  procured  is.” 

With  fhame  and  forrow  I muff  confefs,  that  the  honoured  name 
of  George  Drummond  (in  name  of  the  Managers)  is  fubfcri- 
bed  to  this  paper,  acknowledging  that  to  be  charitable  which  was 
fordid,  uncharitable,  and  unfeeling,  beyond  example  ; and  defiring 
to  know  how  much  more  money  might  be  expected  on  the  fame 
unworthy  condition. 

But  the  furgeons  were  too  fharp  for  them  here.  Whether  they 
had  read  Tacitus , or  had  difcovered  it  by  their  own  natural  faga- 
city,  I know  not ; but  they  feem  to  have  underftood  perfectly  the 
power  of  imagination,  and  that  principle  of  human  nature,  Omne 
ignotum  pro  magnifico  ejl ; which,  as  our  countryman  Galgacus  near 
1700  years  before  told  his  foldiers,  had  brought  the  Roman  ar- 
mies to  the  Grampian  mountains. 

The  reply  of  the  furgeons  was  in  thefe  words  : “ You  feem  to 
u think  the  offer  of  2000  merks  donation  to  the  Infirmary  very 
“ charitable,  but  wilh.  to  be  informed  of  the  amount  of  the  fub- 
“ feriptions  we  have  procured  : but  this  is  impoffible  for  us  to  gra~ 
u tify  you  in  at  prefent,  feeing  our  bonds  for  that  purpofe  are 
u abroad  in  many  different  hands,  and  we  cannot  yet  judge  it 
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“ proper  to  call  them  in  ; only  in  general  we  can  tell  you  that  our 

“ friends  have  not  hitherto  been  unfuccefsful.” Appendix  to 

the  Surgeons  Memorial , page  16,  17. 

Nothing  could  be  better  adapted  to  raife  in  the  Managers  the 
higheft  expectations  of  what  they  might  obtain  in  point  of  mo- 
ney for  the  Infirmary,  if  they  would  comply  with  the  condition 
required  of  them  by  the  furgeons  ; and  to  increafe  their  dread  of  a 
great  and  dangerous  oppofition,  which  might  have  been  ruinous 
to  this  Infirm  ary,  if  they  would  not  comply  with  that  condition. 

The  refult  was,  that  the  Managers,  who  plainly  could  have 
withftood  the  2000  merks,  were  induced  fome  time  after  to  make 
the  bargain,  on  obtaining  a much  larger  fum  from  the  furgeons  ; 
about  L.  500,  as  I am  informed. 

It  is  unnecelfary  to  make  any  remarks  on  what  is  lo  ftrongly 
ftated  in  their  Memorial  and  Appendix  about  their  apprentices^ 
and  the  hardlhip  of  excluding  from  opportunities  of  inftruCtion, 
by  feeing  the  practice  in  the  Hofpital,  thofe  who  were  not  appren- 
tices to  the  furgeons  of  the  Infirmary.  That  would  be  very  bad 
indeed ; but  it  is  now  quite  out  of  the  queftion.  All  ftudents  of 
phyfic  and  furgery,  whether  apprentices  or  not,  have  equal  oppor- 
tunities, on  very  moderate  terms,  of  acquiring  improvement  in 
the  Hofpital,  by  feeing  the  practice  of  the  phyficians  and  furgeons. 
It  cannot  be  fuppofed  that  the  Managers  fhould  ever  do  any  thing, 
fo  unjuft  to  the  ftudents,  and  fo  ruinous  to  the  Hofpital,  as  to  alter 
this  fyftem. 

I believe  it  will  be  more  neceffary  to  make  fome  apology  for  the 
unreafonable  length  of  this  digrefiion,  occafioned  by  the  confidera- 
tion  of  the  Surgeons  Memorial.  The  truth  is,  it  came  into  my 
hands  very  lately,  and  after  this  paper  was  written  ; which  cir- 
cum fiance  has  occafioned  many  needlefs  and  unpleafant  repeti- 
tions. But  neverthelefs  it  was  moil  acceptable  to  me.  In  the 
language  of  furgery,  it  was  fo  admirable  a fubjeff,  that  flefli  and 
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blood  could  not  refill  the  temptation  to  didedl  and  anatomife  it. 
It  afforded  the  dronged  poffible  proof  and  illullration  of  the  real 
principles  on  which  their  bargain  with  the  Managers  was  made. 
It  contained  an  open  avowal  of  fuch  fentiments  and  confiderations 
as  I never  could  have  thought  of,  and  which,  if  I had  thought  of 
them,  I fhould  never  have  prefumed  to  impute  to  any  individual 
or  any  fet  of  men.  I have  good  reafon  to  believe  that  the  prefent 
members  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  know  as  little  of  it  as  I did  fix 
months  ago,  and  will  be  as  much  aftonifhed,  and  as  indignant  at  it, 
as  I was  when  I firfl  read  it.  It  would  be  little  to  fay  that  none  of 
them  can  be  fuppofed  to  entertain  or  adopt  fuch  fentiments  : I do 
not  believe  that  now-a-days  a fociety  of  porters  would  have  put 
their  names  to  fuch  a memorial,  or  would  avow  fuch  fentiments. 
The  practical  inference  from  this,  on  the  part  of  the  furgeons,  is 
obvious,  and,  I fhould  think,  irrefidible. 

% I return  to  the  confideration  (dated  in  page  43.  of  this  paper)  of 
the  great  importance  of  manual  dexterity  in  a furgeon,  acquired 
by  the  almofl  daily  performing  of  operations,  which  makes  it  fo 
much  for  the  benefit  of  the  fick  poor  in  an  hofpital  to  be  attend- 
ed by  furgeons  permanently  appointed  to  it,  and  fo  cruelly  bad 
for  them  to  be  attended  by  all  the  furgeons  of  a great  city  in  rota- 
tion, for  fhort  periods  at  a time,  and  at  long  intervals,  and  dill  worfe, 
to  be  attended  for  months  or  years  together  by  a fucceflion  of  the 
younged  and  mod  inexperienced  of  the  profeffion. 

This  general  truth  being  felf-evident  and  undeniable,  and 
abundantly  acknowledged,  and  even  proved  by  the  furgeons  them- 
felves  in  the  paffage  quoted  from  their  Memorial,  any  additional 
proof  or  illudration  of  it  mud  be  fuperduous.  Not  therefore  as 
necelfary  for  my  argument,  but  as  honourable  to  the  profeffion, 
and  a good  illudration  of  the  general  truth,  I think  it  right  to 
mention,  that  many  of  the  mod  eminent  furgeons  have  candidly 
and  liberally  acknowledged  the  fuperior  ddll  and  dexterity  of 
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fome  individuals,  not  regularly  of  their  profeffion,  in  the  perform- 
ing of  fome  operations,  for  example,  thofe  on  the  Eyes  and  the 
Teeth,  to  which  they  had  devoted  much  time  and  attention ; and 
which  they  were  in  the  daily  habit  of  performing. 

But  this  is  not  all.  There  is  a ftill  more  important  confidera- 
tion  with  refpecft  to  an  operating  furgeon.  It  is  not  every  perfon 
bred  a furgeon,  and  well  inftrucfted  in  the  principles  of  the  art, 
and  able  to  apply  them  readily  and  judicioully,  who  is  or  ever 
can  become  even  a tolerably  good  operator.  For  this,  fome  phy- 
fical,  and  perhaps  even  moral  or  mental  qualities,  are  neceffary, 
which  many  people  do  not  naturally  poftefs,  and  never  can  ac- 
quire : for  example,  a clear  quick  eye,  a fteady  hand,  and  what 
are  called  good  nerves  : I mean  that  kind  of  calmnefs  and  firmnefs 
of  mind , which  gives  a man  perfecft  command  of  himfelf  in  thofe 
diftrefling,  embarraffing,  and  unexpected  circumftances,  in  which 
an  operator  muft  often  be  placed. 

No  perfon  who  has  not  been  an  eye-witnefs  of  the  fhocking  light 
of  a furgeon  deficient  in  fome  or  all  of  thefe  qualifications,  per- 
forming a difficult  and  dangerous  operation,  can  form  any  juft 
notion  of  their  importance  ; or  of  the  impoffibility  of  a man  be- 
coming a good  operator  who  has  them  not. 

But  fome  notion  at  leaf!  of  what  is  meant  may  be  acquired  by  an 
eafy  and  familiar  illuftration.  Every  man  who  is  not  extremely 
deficient  in  underftanding  may  learn  the  rules  of  common  arith- 
metic ; and  with  fufficient  and  very  frequent  exercife  will  learn 
to  apply  them  readily  and  juftly  to  various  fubjecfts  : fo  may  any 
ordinary  perfon  acquire  the  principles  of  phyfic  and  furgery,  and 
with  frequent  practice  learn  to  apply  them  properly  and  readily 
to  particular  cafes,  fo  as  to  know  perfectly  what  ought  to  be  done 
in  fuch  cafes.  But  many  a man  not  deficient  in  underftanding  or 
knowledge  can  never  learn  to  write  a fair  hand  or  to  make  a pen  ; 
both  of  which  performances  are  a kind  of  furgery  or  hand-work. 
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Many  men,  after  much  practice  for  forty  years,  will  fpoil  two  pens 
out  of  three  which  they  attempt  to  make ; and,  when  they  get 
ever  fo  good  a pen,  can  fcarce  write  legibly. — I need  not  fay  that 
fuch  imperfection  of  light,  or  unfteadinebs  of  the  hand,  as  would 
only  fpoil  a pen  or  blot  a page  of  paper,  might,  in  the  performing 
of  a nice  and  dangerous  chirurgicab  operation,  put  out  an  eye,  or 
kill  a man. 

This  conlideration  of  itfelf  might  be  fufficient  to  fhew  the  im- 
portance of  a proper  feleElion  of  the  burgeons,  even  more  than  of 
the  phyficians,  who  are  to  attend  and  prabtibe  in  a great  hofpital. 
But  there  are  many  other  reafons  equally  applicable  to  phyficians 
and  burgeons,  which  ftill  more  ftrongly  evince  the  bame  truth  with 
rebpebt  to  the  neceflity  of  f election  ; which,  next  to  permanent  at- 
tendance, is  undoubtedly  the  moil  eftential  circumftance,  in  order 
to  infure,  as  far  as  human  wibdom  and  power  can  infure,  the  belt 
medical  afiiftance  to  the  patients. 

This  indeed  is  bo  plain  and  obvious  as  bcarce  to  require  or  admit 
of  proof.  The  abburdity  of  fuppofing  the  phyficians  or  burgeons 
of  an  hofpital  to  be  given  to  it  without  felecfion,  either  purely  by 
chance  or  lot,  or  by  the  contingent  circumftance,  implying  no  pe- 
culiar merit  or  demerit  in  them,  that  they  were  the  youngeft,  or 
that  they  were  the  oldeft  on  the  lifts  of  their  refpebtive  colleges, 
is  bo  glaring,  that,  to  argue  againji  it,  or  any  other  indifcriminate 
appointment,  may  appear  as  needlefs  and  as  foolilh  as  to  argue 
for  it. 

But  the  experience  of  more  than  fixty  years  in  this  Hofpital  hav- 
ing too  plainly  ftiewn  that  fuch  an  obvious  truth  may  be  over- 
looked or  dibregarded,  and  a more  pernicious  abburdity  eftablilhed 
than  that  which  appears  fo  glaring,  it  may  not  be  ubelebs  to  point 
out  whence  moft  ebpecially  aribes  the  expediency  or  neceftity  of  a 
proper  belebtion  among  the  phyficians  and  burgeons  who  may  be 
willing  to  give  their  fervices  in  an  hofpital. 
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In  the  firft  place  then,  one  general  and  linking  faCt  mult  be 
obvious  to  every  perfon  of  competent  underftanding,  and  any  the 
fmallelt  obfervation  of  what  paffes  in  the  world  around  him ; I 
mean,  that  of  the  great  number  of  men  regularly  bred  to  phylic  or 
furgery,  very  few  ever  rife  to  eminence  in  their  profelfion. 

Of  thofe  who  have  attained  conliderable  eminence  in  their  pro- 
feffion,  fome  no  doubt  have  owed  their  fuccefs  to  very  unworthy 
arts  ; and  far  from  having  any  real  pre-eminence  in  merit,  have 
been  as  much  inferior  in  underftanding  and  profeflional  know- 
ledge as  they  were  in  probity  to  their  lefs  fuccefsful  brethren.  But 
furely  it  would  be  unreafonable,  as  well  as  illiberal,  to  fuppofe  that 
this  has  generally  been  the  cafe.  Every  man  of  fenfe  and  candour, 
who.  has  had  proper  opportunities  of  judging,  will  acknowledge, 
that  the  molt  eminent  and  fuccefsful  in  every  branch  of  medicine 
have  been  men  of  well-eftablifhed  character  for  probity,  under- 
ftanding, knowledge,  activity,  and  affiduous  attention  to  the  Jiudy 
and  the  duties  of  their  profelfion.  Every  man  of  fenfe  thews  what 
he  thinks  on  this  point,  by  his  conduct,  when  his  own  health  or 
life,  or  the  health  or  lives  of  thofe  who  are  deareft  to  him,  are  at 
flake. 

The  conduct  of  phylicians  and  furgeons,  when  themfelves  or 
any  of  their  families  are  lick,  and  the  feleCtion  which  they  make 
when  they  Hand  molt  in  need  of  the  profeflional  aid  of  their  bre- 
thren, evince  Hill  more  ftrongly  the  fame  important  truth.  For, 
though  they  may  not  in  general  be  thought  the  molt  candid, , they 
are  undeniably  the  molt  intelligent  judges  ; and,  in  the  circum- 
ftances  fpecified,  they  are,  in  every  refpeCt,  the  molt  competent 
judges  of  the  merit  of  their  profelfional  brethren. 

Every  fuch  inftance  of  feleCtion,  either  by  profeilional  men  of 
the  greateft  judgment  and  knowledge,  or  by  men  of  fenfe  and  ob- 
fervation who  are  not  of  the  medical  profedion,  implies  the  Itrong 
conviction  entertained  by  them  of  the  great  fuperiority  of  fome 
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pradlitioners,  and  the  important  advantage  to  be  obtained  by  em- 
ploying the  heft. 

It  is  by  no  means  the  accidental  circumdance  of  feniority  that 
folely  or  even  chiefly  determines  the  public  opinion,  or  that  of  the 
mod  judicious  and  intelligent  individuals,  flrongly  in  favour  of 
fome  practitioners,  and  as  decidedly  againd  others.  In  mod 
profeflions,  efpecially  in  thofe  which  depend  partly  on  clofe 
and  accurate  thinking,  and  the  natural  powers  of  reafoning, 
partly  on  acquired  knowledge  and  experience,  and  the  improve- 
ment of  the  natural  faculties  by  frequent  exercife,  as,  for  example, 
in  the  profeffion  of  the  law,  and  very  remarkably  in  phyfic  and 
forgery,  a certain  degree  of  Jlanding  as  it  is  called,  implying  both 
maturity  of  judgment,  and  time  and  opportunities  for  improve- 
— ment,  as  well  as  fome  portion  of  experience,  is  undoubtedly  of  very 
great  importance,  and  almod  effential  to  fuccefs.  Without  it,  in 
fome  degree,  no  man  who  has  not  either  very  extraordinary 
talents,  fuch  as  may  be  fliewn  beyond  difpute  at  the  bar,  but 
hardly  in  furgery,  and  dill  lefs  in  phyfic,  or  is  not  placed  in  very 
peculiar  circumdances,  fo  as  to  have  no  rivals,  or  none  but  the 
mod  contemptible,  can  acquire  great  reputation  and  employment. 

But  mere  Jlandhig  or  feniority,  fuperadded  to  the  mod  complete 
and  regular  education  in  the  profeffion,  will  neither  procure  com 
hdence  from  the  public,  nor  fuccefs  and  employment  to  any  per- 
fon.  We  are  well  accudomed  to  fee  many  juniors  furpafs,  and 
mod  defervedly  farpafs  their  feniors,  perhaps  even  their  own  in- 
drudtors  ; and  leave  them  fo  far  behind,  that,  before  half  their 
race  is  run,  they  can  have  no  further  hopes  of  fuccefs. 

Some  individuals  foon  ffiew  by  their  talents,  and  the  ufe  which 
they  make  of  them,  that  they  can  profit  more  by  feven  years  of 
obfervation  and  experience,  than  others  could  do  in  the  longed  life. 
And  very  many  foon  ffiew  that  they  are  incapable  of  ever  impro- 
ving ; from  a real  natural  want  of  thofe  faculties  which  would 
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enable  them  to  obferve  accurately,  to  compare  different  obferva- 
tions  together,  to  reafon  acutely  and  fairly,  and  ultimately  to  draw 
juft  and  ufeful  practical  inferences  from  what  they  had  obferved. 
Many  not  naturally  deficient  in  their  intellectual  powers  become  fo 
from  defeCts  or  improprieties  in  their  education ; efpecially  the 
want  of  that  general  preliminary  education  which  improves  the 
faculties,  while  it  extends  the  fphere  of  knowledge,  and  direCts  the 
attention  to  proper  objeCts.  And  many  more,  who  have  no  fiich 
excufe  either  from  natural  or  accidental  defeCts,  never  improve, 
and  foon  fhew  that  they  never  will,  purely  by  their  own  fault. 
They  think  the  knowledge  or  improvement  they  had  acquired, 
when  they  firft  entered  on  the  exercife  of  their  profeftion,  fufhcient 
for  all  purpofes,  or  at  leaft  for  their  purpofe  ; they  find  the  effort 
of  attention  in  obferving,  comparing,  reading,  and  thinking,  too 
laborious ; and  as  they  flatter  themfelves  it  is  unneceffary  for 
them,  they  foon  ceafe  to  make  it. 

Of  courfe,  all  chance  of  improvement  in  them  is  at  an  end ; 
they  grow  older,  and  yet  grow  never  the  better  or  wifer.  On  the 
contrary,  as  they  often  become  more  negligent,  they  grow  worfe 
in  every  refpeCt,  and  really  become  more  ignorant,  forafmuch  as 
they  acquire  no  new  knowledge,  and  forget  much  of  what  they 
had  formerly  learned. 

They  become  a kind  of  Drones,  content  to  do  their  bufinefs  in  a 
humdrum  workman-like  fort  of  a way  ; by  which  they  have  the 
beft  chance  of  efcaping  reflections  or  cenfure.  Their  faults  are 
much  more  frequently  fins  of  omiftion  than  of  commiftion.  For 
once  that  they  do  any  thing  pofitively  and  immediately  perni- 
cious, they  mifs,  from  negligence,  or  ignorance,  or  both,  an  hundred 
opportunities  of  doing  good. 

None  but  thofe  who  are  thoroughly  bred  to  phyfic,  and  who 
have  taken  the  trouble  to  attend  patiently  and  fairly  po  what  they 
have  feen,  and  done,  and  heard,  and  read,  have  any  notion  how 
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imperfect  it  is,  confidered  either  as  a fcience  or  an  art  ; how  many 
difeafts  are  little  or  not  at  all  underilood  ; how  precarious  many  of 
our  bell  remedies  are  ; and  how  much  of  their  fuccefs,  or  chance  of 
fuccefs,  depends  on  the  judicious  and  well-timed  application  of 
them.  The  fame  means  are  very  generally  employed  in  the  fame 
difeafes  by  the  moft  fkilful  and  attentive,  as  by  the  moft  ignorant 
and  negligent ; and  it  mull  be  fo,  becaufe  they  are  not  kept  fe- 
cret : but  it  depends  on  their  being  properly  employed,  and  this 
again  on  the  lkill  and  attention  of  the  pradlitioner,  whether  they 
fkall  be  remedies , or  the  contrary.  Yet  the  moft  ignorant  and  care- 
lefs  phyfician  or  furgeon  who  prefcribes  or  adminifters  the  fame 
things  which  the  moft  judicious  often  employs,  will  very  generally 
be  thought  as  completely  exempt  from  cenfure,  and  as  well  entitled 
to  praife,  as  the  other  could  be,  with  all  his  knowledge,  difcern- 
ment,  and  attention. 

Even  the  patent  or  quack  medicines,  as  they  are  generally  call- 
ed, are  not  in  general  bad  drugs.  Many  of  them  no  doubt  are  infig- 
nificant ; but  many  of  them,  as  we  have  frequent  opportunities  of 
difcovering  by  their  charadteriftic  effedts,  are  juft  our  own  belt 
known  and  moft  adtive  medicines,  given  under  new  names,  and 
varioufly  difguifed  : for  example,  Aloe,  Jallap,  Antimony,  Mer- 
cury, Arfenic,  Opium,  and  above  all,  Brandy.  But  theft  quack- 
medicines,  which  a Phyfician  or  Surgeon  who  knew  what  they 
were  might  employ  with  fafety  and  advantage,  are  every  year  per- 
nicious to  thoufands,  by  being  rafhly,  indifcriminately,  and  im- 
properly ufed.  The  cafe  is  juft  the  fame,  when  the  lame  powerful- 
medicines,  under  their  proper  names,  are  employed  by  ignorant 
or  negligent  pradlitioners,  though  of  the  regular  faculty. 

None  but  thofe  who  are  in  the  fecret  have  any  notion  how  much 
eafier  it  is  to  preferibe  than  to  think ; and  of  courfe  how  much 
oftener  the  former  is  done  than  the  latter,  and  to  what  little  pur- 
pofe. 
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None  but  thofe  in  the  fecret  have  any  notion  how  faithfully 
many  Phyficians  and  Surgeons  go  on  for  thirty  or  forty  years,  or 
longer  if  they  live  longer,  employing,  even  in  the  commoneft  difi 
eafes,  the  remedies  which  they  were  taught  when  young,  though 
ufelefs  at  beft,  if  not  pernicious  ; how  faithfully  many  great  and 
grave  writers  have  tranfcribed  from  their  predeceffors,  from  gene- 
ration to  generation,  the  fame  frivolous,  abfurd,  or  dangerous 
precepts,  the  fame  ufelefs  or  pernicious  prefcriptions,  and  the  fame 
lilly  remarks  ; how  tenaciouily  many  practitioners  adhere  to  old 
receipts,  fo  extravagantly  abfurd  as  to  contain  perhaps  fifty  or  a 
hundred  ingredients,  of  which  probably  not  more  than  three  or 
four  are  of  any  ufe  ; and  how  manfully  they  fight  againft  the  in- 
troduction of  other  remedies,  the  molt  fimple,  powerful,  and  fiifej 
which  they  reprobate,  and  will  not  employ,  for  no  other  reafon 
but  becaufe  they  are  new. 

Men  of  fiich  talents,  characters,  and  habits,  whether  Phyficians 
or  Surgeons,  can  neither  improve  by  experience  themfelves,  nor 
contribute  to  the  inftruCtion  of  others,  and  the  improvement  of 
their  art.  They  are  peculiarly  unfit  to  praCtife  in  an  hofpital, 
where,  on  account  of  the  great  number  and  urgency  of  the  cafes 
to  be  treated,  the  greateft  extent  and  accuracy  of  knowledge,  the 
greateft  quicknefs,  precifion,  and  difcrimination  in  applying  it, 
and  in  one  word,  the  greateft  effort  of  attention  and  thought  is  re- 
quired. Any  deficiencies  in  them,  which  in  private  practice 
might  well  have  efcaped  obfervation  and  cenfure,  muft  foon  be- 
come confpicuous  on  fo  public  a ftage ; juft  like  thofe  of  a 
lawyer  at  the  bar  ; and  will  not  only  bring  on  themfelves  re- 
proach and  contempt,  but  will  in  fome  meafure  affeCt  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Hofpital  itfelf.  Whatever  leffens  the  confidence  of  the 
public  in  the  adminiftration  of  it,  and  of  the  patients  who  refort 
to  it,  in  the  fkill  of  thofe  to  whofe  care  their  health  and  lives  are 
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entrufted,  tends  ftrongly  to  fruftrate  the  benevolent  purpofe  of  the 
inftitution,  and  is  in  truth  a very  great  injury  to  the  public. 

Thefe  remarks  I have  ftated  ftrongly,  in  order  to  {hew  the  ne- 
ceftity  of  fele£lio?i  for  the  purpofe  of  hofpital-duty,  among  Phyfi- 
cians  or  Surgeons  of  the  fame  education  and  legal  qualifications, 
as  Members  of  the  one  or  the  other  College  ; a neceflity  refulting 
from  the  very  different  perfonal  characters,  and  difpofitions,  and 
talents  of  different  individuals.  No  perfon  acquainted  with  the 
practice  of  phytic  or  furgery,  I am  fure,  will  think  my  remarks 
unjuft  or  exaggerated. 

If  they  appear  fo  to  others,  not  acquainted  with  the  practice, 
nor  perhaps  with  many  practitioners  of  phytic  or  furgery,  let 
thofe  who  diftruft  my  remarks,  attend  only  to  what  they  may  eve- 
ry day  obferve  in  common  life,  and  they  will  foon  be  convinced 
of  the  truth  and  the  force  of  all  that  I have  faid  with  refpeCt  to 
the  fitnefs  of  fome,  and  the  unfitnefs  of  others,  to  improve  by  ex- 
perience. 

No  perfon,  I truft,  thinks  fo  meanly  either  of  phyfic  or  furgery, 
as  to  fuppofe  that  lefs  talents  are  requifite  to  praCtife  them  with 
credit  and  fuccefs  than  what  are  neceffary  for  the  common  conduCt 
of  life  ; implying  a competent  knowledge  of  men  and  things  i 
but  every  perfon  of  good  fenfe  and  obfervation  muft  often  have 
remarked  how  very  differently  different  people  profit  by  experi- 
ence and  obfervation  in  common  life. 

Some  men,  naturally  of  good  fenfe  and  quick  difcernment,  and 
aCtive,  vigorous  minds,  who  attend  accurately  to  what  paffes 
around  them,  are  diftinguifhed  even  at  an  early  period  of  life  for 
lagacity,  prudence,  decifion,  and  quicknefs  in  conduCt,  and  a tho- 
rough knowledge  of  the  characters  of  men,  and  the  management 
of  bufinefs.  They  are  accordingly  refpeCted  in  the  world,  and 
often  confulted  on  nice  and  difficult  occafions  by  thofe  who  are 
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acquainted  with  them,  and  who  very  wifely  rely  more  on  the 
judgment  of  fuch  men  than  they  would  do  on  their  own. 

But  fuch  men  are  not  the  majority  of  mankind.  An  infinitely 
greater  number  are  either  fo  deficient  in  natural  talents,  or  fo  cul- 
pably negligent  in  the  ufe  they  make  of  them,  that  they  appear 
to  acquire  no  improvement  at  all  by  their  experience  of  men  and 
things.  At  the  age  of  fifty  or  fixty  they  are  a good  deal  more  dull, 
but  not  a jot  wifer,  than  they  were  at  twenty-five  or  thirty.  They 
become  as  arrant  Drones  in  common  life  as  any  are  in  law,  or 
phyfic,  or  furgery.  No  man  of  fenfe,  who  knows  them,  would 
ever  think  of  confulting  them,  or  relying  on  their  judgment, 
in  any  bufinefs  whatever,  any  more  than  he  would  think  of  con- 
fulting a lawyer  when  he  was  fick,  or  a phyfician  when  he  was  en- 
gaged in  a lawfuit. 

A man  of  fuch  a character,  never  can  deferve  refpedl,  or  con- 
fidence, or  employment,  even  in  his  own  profeflion  : and  there  are 
many  fuch  in  law,  in  phyfic,  in  furgery,  and  in  all  the  employ- 
ments of  life. 

The  moft  ufeful  of  all  profeflions,  one  frr  more  important  than 
law,  or  phyfic,  or  furgery,  becaufe  on  it  we  muft  all  depend  for 
our  daily  bread,  I mean  Agriculture,  affords  the  moft  complete  il- 
luftration  that  can  be  defired,  or  indeed  conceived,  of  the  point 
which  I here  inculcate.  Some  farmers,  intelligent,  active,  ob- 
ferving  men,  have  not  only  improved  much  themfelves,  but  have 
made  great  improvements  in  the  art  which  they  had  learned  in 
their  youth ; and  have  fhewn  to  the  conviction  of  every  man 
who  is  capable  of  thinking,  that  it  may  (till  be  much  further  im- 
proved. But  a thoufand  times  more  of  them  have  gone  on  from 
youth  to  age,  from  generation  to  generation,  and,  if  left  to 
themfelves,  would  certainly  go  on  to  all  eternity,  praCtifing,  in  a 
flovenly  imperfedt  way,  the  flovenly  imperfedt  art  which  their 
fathers  had  taught  them,  never  once  attempting  to  make  any 
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improvement,  nor  even  dreaming  that  any  improvement  could 
be  made,  either  in  themfelves  or  in  their  art. 

I hope  my  profeffional  brethren  will  not  be  offended  at  me,  be- 
caufe  in  this  comparifon  I have  Waved  all  confideration  of  the  fu- 
perior  dignity  and  difficulty  of  Phyfic  and  Surgery,  as  partaking 
of  the  nature  of  fcience,  and  confequently  deriving  improvement 
from  the  exertions  of  great  and  original  genius.  I did  fo  pur- 
pofely,  fenfible  that  I was  dating  but  part  of  the  truth,  and  the 
part  lead  favourable  to  my  argument,  as  well  as  to  the  dignity  of 
the  medical  profeffion ; but  then  it  was  the  part  of  the  truth  not 
liable  to  fufpicion  or  cavil. 

I dated  only  a<divity,  attention,  and  ffirewd  common  fenfe, 
as  not  lefs  neceffary  for  accurate  and  ufeful  obfervation  and  im- 
provement in  phyfic  and  furgery,  than  they  are  for  acquiring 
knowledge  of  the  world  and  prudence  in  the  ordinary  bufinefs  of 
life.  ‘That  I prefume  will  not  be  difputed. 

But  if  I,  an  old  profeffor  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  phyfic, 
were  to  fay  all  that  I believe,  or  know  to  be  true,  with  refpecd  to 
the  importance  of  fcience,  and  the  advantages  of  genius,  in  the 
dudy,  the  pra&ice,  and  the  improvement  of  phyfic,  nay,  even  the 
indifpenfable  neceffity  of  fome  portion  of  fcience  and  genius,  to 
enable  a perfon  to  improve  himfelf,  by  obfervation  and  experience  ; 
I ffiould  be  didruded  at  lead,  and  perhaps  laughed  at : But  as 
fuch  a difcuffion  is  not  edential  to  my  prefent  purpofe,  I will  not 
without  neceffity  expofe  myfelf  to  that  mortification. 
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section  nr 

It  is  not  for  the  fake  of  the  Managers  of  the  Royal  Infirmary, 
that  I have  entered  into  this  long  detail  and  difcuffion.  They,  I 
am  fure  from  what  I have  already  heard  direftly  of  the  fentiments 
of  fome,  and  indirectly  of  the  fentiments  of  others  of  them,  need 
no  arguments  or  illuftrations  of  mine  to  convince  them  of  the 
grievous  evil  of  the  prefent  mode  in  which  all  the  furgeons  of 
Edinburgh,  or  all  of  them  who  choofe,  attend  in  this  Infirmary 
by  rotation  ; and  of  the  only  adequate  remedy  for  fo  great  an  evil 
on  the  two  general  principles  for  which  I contend  ; the  JeleStion  and 
permanent  appointment  of  a fufficient  number  of  furgeons  to  do  the 
Hofpital-duty.  I have  good  reafon  even  to  believe,  that,  from 
the  beginning  of  this  inftitution  to  the  prefent  hour,  there  never 
has  been  any  doubt,  or  difference  of  opinion,  among  all  the  fuc- 
cefiive  fets  of  Managers  of  this  Elofpital,  for  more  than  feventy 
years,  on  either  of  thofe  points.  The  way  they  aided  at  firft,  in 
appointing  permanently  a fmall  number  of  furgeons  to  attend  in 
the  -Hofpital ; the  confiderations  by  which  they  were  induced  to 
depart,  in  lefs  than  ten  years,  from  their  original  wife  and  good 
plan,  I mean  the  oppofition  of  the  Corporation  of  Surgeons,  their 
eftablifhment  of  a rival  hofpital,  which  threatened  great  injury  to 
the  {lender  funds  of  this  inftitution,  and  their  offer  to  give  up  their 
own  rival  hofpital,  and  to  transfer  the  money  raifed  for  it  to  this 
Infirmary,  on  condition  that  they  fhould  all  be  allowed  to  attend 
in  it  by  rotation;  the  condudl  of  the  Managers  in  1750-51  with 
refpeft  to  the  phyficians ; the  attempt  which  they  made  above 
thirty  years  ago  to  get  rid  of  that  compact  with  the  furgeons,  and 
which,  though  feeble  and  ill  conducted,  Chewed  plainly  that  they' 
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knew  the  greatnefs  of  the  evil  under  which  the  Hofpital  laboured, 
and  faw  what  they  ought  to  do,  though  they  had  not  firmnefs  to 
perfevere  in  it,  and  bring  the  queftion  to  a fair  and  public  trial ; all 
thefe  things  amply  teftify  what  the  Managers  have  always  thought ; 
indeed,  confidering  how  many  of  their  number  have  always  been 
experienced  phyficians  and  furgeons,  men  well  acquainted  with  the 
practice  of  furgery  in  hofpitals  here  and  elfewhere,  I may  fafely  fay 
what  they  have  always  known , of  the  evils  of  the  prefent  fyftem  of 
rotation. 

It  is  not  therefore  for  their  inftrudtion,  for  they  can  need  none, 
on  this  point,  but  for  the  edification  of  others  not  fo  well  informed, 
that  I take  fo  much  trouble  on  fo  plain  a fubjedt ; which  they  may 
foon  have  occafion  to  confider  for  the  firft  time. 

I muft  own  likewife,  that  I wifli  to  place  it  in  various  and  ftrong 
lights,  in  order  to  roufe  the  attention,  and  procure  to  it  the  can- 
did and  patient  confideration,  of  a fet  of  men  who  may  be  fup- 
pofed  to  know  more  about  it  already  than  I do : I mean  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  themfelves. — I intend  that 
they  fhall  fee,  and  have  an  opportunity  to  confider  fully,  all  that 
I advance  on  a fubjedt  which  fo  nearly  concerns  them.  I have 
nothing  unfavourable  to  fay  of  the  charadter  or  talents  of  any  in- 
dividual of  their  number  ; and  if  they,  colledtively  or  individual- 
ly, think  they  can  refute  any  of  my  general  obfervations  and  rea- 
fonings,  they  are  heartily  welcome  to  try  to  do  fo.  I fhall  be 
ready  moil  cheerfully  to  acknowledge  my  error  whenever  it  is 
pointed  out  to  me : and  at  any  rate  I fhall  be  glad  to  fee  the 
point  in  queftion  made  a fubjedt  of  ftridt  and  public  difeuf- 
fion. 

From  the  condudt  of  the  Surgeons  more  than  fixty  years  ago, 
which  brought  about  the  bargain  and  the  fyftem  of  rotation 
againft  which  I remonftrate  ; from  their  condudt  and  keen  oppo- 
sition more  than  thirty  years  ago,  when  an  attempt  was  made  to 
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overturn  that  fyftem  ; and  even  much  more  lately,  from  their  con* 
duft  only  feven  years  ago,  when  a reform  was  propofed  in  it  by  Dr 
Duncan,  at  that  time  President  of  the  Royal  College  of  Phyficians, 
and  one  of  the  ordinary  Managers  of  the  Infirmary,  as  I am  at  pre- 
fent,  I know  it  is  apprehended  by  feveral  of  our  number,  that  the 
furgeons  will  flrongly  oppofe,  on  this  occafion,  that  alteration  with 
refpeft  to  the  mode  of  their  attendance,  which  I think  effential 
to  the  good  of  this  Hofpital ; and  that  they  will  infill  on  adhe- 
ring rigoroully,  and  making  the  Managers  adhere  to  their  original 
bargain  in  1738. 

I have  ftrong  reafons  for  being  of  a different  opinion  ; and  for 
thinking  more  favourably  of  the  fentiments  and  probable  condufl 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  both  individually  and  collectively. 
That  all  of  them  will  think  as  I do,  and  aft  as  I fhould  willi 
them,  fo  that  the  whole  College  unanimoujly  and  mojl  cheerfully 
fhall  aft  as  wifely,  liberally,  and  honourably,  as  the  .College  of 
Phyficians  did  on  a fimilar  occafion  in  1751,  is  what  I cannot 
promife ; becaufe  I have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  knowing  the 
fentiments  of  every  individual  among  them.  But  I think  it  highly 
probable  that  they  will  do  fo,  either  unanimoufly,  or  by  a very 
great  majority.  And  at  leaft  I am  certain  that  they  will  not  be  una- 
nimous in  the  oppofite  conduft.  In  the  courfe  of  the  lafl  twelve 
months  I have  had  occafion  to  learn  the  fentiments  of  feveral 
very  refpeflable  members  of  that  College  on  the  point  in  queftion. 

I have  found  them  the  fame  with  my  own  ; and  the  fame  that  in 
the  courfe  of  the  lafl  thirty  years  of  my  life  I have  heard  times 
innumerable  from  fludents,  phyficians,  furgeons,  and  Managers  of 
the  Infirmary. 

Some  of  thofe  opinions  which  I have  heard  the  moil  lately  were 
expreffed  in  terms  more  ftrong  and  precife  than  I have  ventured  to 
employ  ; as  well  they  might  be,  by  men  who  had  themfelves  been 
engaged  in  the  bufinefs,  and  had  of  courfe  the  moil  dired  and  par- 
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ticular  knowledge  of  many  things  which  I knew  only  in  general 
and  by  report. 

I have  already  had  occalion  to  mention,  that  feveral  eminent  fur~ 
geons  of  this  city,  men  ftill  in  the  vigour  of  life,  have  withdrawn 
from  their  hofpital- attendance.  Their  reafons  for  doing  fo  are  a- 
bundantly  well  known  ; for  fom^of  them  have  Hated  their  reafons 
in  writing  for  declining  to  attend  in  their  turn. 

I have  feen,  among  the  papers  in  the  hands  of  the  clerk,  a letter 
from  one  eminent  furgeon,  (Mr  Bennett),  in  which  he  declares  in 
very  plain  terms  his  unfavourable  opinion  of  the  prefent  fyftem  of 
attendance  of  the  Surgeons,  and  gives  that  as  his  only  reafon  for 
declining  to  attend  in  rotation. 

I have  heard  of  another  letter  much  ftronger  on  the  fame  point, 
from  another  eminent  furgeon,  (Mr  Law),  who  alfo  declined  to  at- 
tend in  his  turn.  But  of  his  letter  I have  not  been  able  to  procure 
.a  light.  Probably  fome  of  the  Managers  will  remember  the  fub- 
ftance  of  it. 

Some  other  furgeons  have  declined  to  attend  in  rotation  with- 
out giving  their  reafons  in  writing  ; but  have  made  no  fcruple  to 
declare,  by  word  of  mouth,  that  they  thought  the  fyftem  fo  bad, 
that  they  would  not  be  concerned  in  it ; as  not  thinking  they  could 
either  do  much  good  to  the  patients,  or  aft  with  any  credit  to 
themfelves.  It  would  be  highly  improper  for  me  to  name  any  of 
thefe  gentlemen.  I leave  it  to  themfelves  to  exprefs  their  own  fen- 
timents,  in  time,  place,  and  manner,  as  they  think  belt.  I lhall  be 
much  furprifed,  as  well  as  difappointed,  if  they  do  not  exprefs 
them  very  plainly,  and  fupport  them  by  ftrong  arguments  derived 
from  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  fubjedt. 

I have  even  been  informed,  that  fome  members  of  the  College  of 
Surgeons  have  declared,  that  they  thought  the  prefent  fyftem  of  at- 
tending by  rotation  fo  bad,  that  they  would  in  their  own  College 
propofe,  or  vote  for,  its  immediate  abolition ; were  it  not  that  they 
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'Were  afraid  they  might  be  fufpecled  of  doing  fo  with  a view  to  ob- 
tain the  permanent  appointment  for  themfelves. 

I refpedl  the  delicacy  of  the  fentiment  which  fuggefled  this  kind 
of  referve  and  felf-denial ; but  I do  not  approve  of  their  condufl. 
No  man  fhould  be  diverted  or  deterred  from  doing  what  he  knows 
to  be  right,  by  the  apprehenfion  that  the  ignorant  and  malevolent 
will  miflake  or  mifreprefent  his  motives  ; nor  ought  any  man  to 
allow  a fentiment  of  romantic  delicacy,  or  an  over-ll rained  point 
of  honour,  to  interfere  with  the  more  ferious  and  facred  duties  of 
truth,  juftice,  and  humanity.  I hope,  therefore,  they  will  confider 
the  fubjeci  again,  and  more  fully,  and  acl  differently,  when  it 
comes  before  them  anew. 

I cannot  conceive  that  there  fhould  be  any  real  difference  of  opi- 
nion among  the  members  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  as  to  the  evil 
refulting  to  the  Hofpital , whatever  there  may  be  as  to  the  bcncjit 
accruing  to  them , from  their  attending  in  rotation  : nor  yet  can  I 
think  fo  unfavourably  of  them  as  to  believe  that  when  they  are 
convinced  of  the  former  point,  they  will  obflinately,  rigoroufly, 
and  felfifhly,  contend  for  the  latter.  But,  at  any  rate,  the  two 
points  are  effentially  different ; and  muff  be  kept  quite  diflindl  in 
all  our  reafonings  ; and  efpecially  in  any  difcuffion  with  the  bur- 
geons. 

This,  I have  reafon  to  believe,  was  not  duly  attended  to  on  fome 
former  occasions  ; and  efpecially  feven  years  ago,  when,  on  Dr 
Duncan’s  motion,  this  fubjeci  was  lafl  confidered. 

All  I have  been  able  to  learn  of  the  reafon  why  it  was  fo  foon 
dropped,  is,  that  it  was  found,  or  feared,  that  the  “ Surgeons  would 
“ make  a terrible  noife  about  it.” 

This  confideration  appears  to  me  no  reafon  at  all.  If  a fet  of 
men  engaged  in  an  important  public  trull  are  to  be  deterred  from 
doing  what  they  know  to  be  right  by  the  fear  of  noife , their 
■nerves  mull  be  weak  indeed. 
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Let  tis  for  once  fuppofe  the  worft  that  is  pofiible,  or  much 
worfie  than  is  pofiible,  in  that  refpecl,  on  the  prefent  occafion. 

Let  us  fuppofe,  that,  in  confequence  of  this  Memorial,  every  in- 
dividual member  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  {hall,  to  his  own 
fhare,  make  forty  times  more  noife  than  Orlci7ido  Furiofo  did  at  full 
moon  when  he  was  maddefl,  and  fhall  continue  in  that  unpa- 
ralleled flate  of  uproar  for  twenty  years  without  cealing. 

I can  fee  no  great  harm  in  all  that  noife  ; and  no  harm  at  all  to 
any  but  thofe  who  make  it.  It  can  do  no  harm  to  this  Hofpital ; 
it  cannot  injure  our  caufe  ; it  cannot  even  weaken  my  argument ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  would  ftrengthen  it  greatly  ; and  would  foon 
bring  the  queftion  to  a moft  favourable  iffue.  Ninety-nine  parts 
in  the  hundred  of  all  that  noife  would  of  courfe  be  bellowed  on 
me  ; whom  it  would  not  deprive  of  one  hour  of  my  natural  lleep, 
and  to  whom  it  would  afford  infinite  amufement  and  gratification 
while  I am  awake. 

But,  ferioully,  I fee  no  reafon  that  we  have  to  fuppofe  that  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  or  any  individuals  among  them,  {hall, 
on  this  occafion,  or  on  any  occafion,  fpeak  or  a6l  like  madmen.  I 
have  the  pleafure  of  being  well  acquainted  with  many  of  them, 
whom  I refpebt  very  highly,  as  men  of  fenfe  and  worth,  and  ta- 
lents, and  knowledge  of  various  kinds,  as  well  as  of  great  and  de- 
ferred eminence  in  their  profeffion.  I have  no  right,  and  no  wifh, 
to  think  lefs  favourably  of  many  others  of  them,  with  whom  I am 
little  or  not  at  all  acquainted. 

Suppofing  that  on  the  prefent  occafion,  as  on  fome  former  occa- 
fions,  the  majority  of  them  fhould  not  be  convinced  by  thofe  con- 
fiderations  which  are  perfectly  convincing  to  us,  and  fliould  keenly 
oppofe,  as  injurious  to  their  College,  what  we  judge  to  be  requi- 
fite  for  the  good  of  the  patients  in  this  Hofpital : even  on  this  fup- 
pofition,  the  moft  unfavourable  that  we  can  rationally  make  with 
refped  to  them ; far  from  being  entitled  to  expedt  that  they  fhould 
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give  us  at  once  a deciiive  advantage  over  them,  by  fpeaking  or  ail- 
ing abfurdly  or  outrageoufly,  we  mu  ft  expeEt,  and  be  prepared  for , 
the  very  oppofite  condudt  on  their  part ; that  they  will  a6l  prudently 
and  cautioufy , faying  very  little,  and  keeping  on  the  defenfive  as 
much  as  poffible ; like  men  of  talents,  fully  fenfible  of  the  very  de- 
licate fituation  in  which  they  are  placed  ; fenfible  in  particular,  that 
the  ftrongefl  argument  which  they  have  to  urge,  that  argument  on 
which  they  mufl  ultimately  reft  their  caufe,  fuppofing  it  to  be  good 
in  law,  which  I am  well  affured  it  cannot  be,  is  yet  of  fuch  a na= 
ture,  fo  unpopular,  and  approaching  fo  near  to  an  outrage  on  natu- 
ral juftice,  humanity,  and  common  fenfe,  that  it  can  fcarce  be  pub- 
licly avowed. 

If  every  one  of  them  had  the  talents  and  the  tongues  of  both 
the  Erjkiiies , and  all  their  knowledge  of  law  to  boot,  there  are  but 
two  things  in  any  degree  to  the  purpofe,  which  they  could  urge 
in  oppofition  to  our  claim  ; either  that  there  are  no  fuch  evils  as 
we  conceive  in  the  prefent  mode  of  their  attendance  in  the  Hofpi- 
tal,  and  that  it  is  as  good  for  the  patients  in  it  to  be  attended  by 
all  the  furgeons  of  Edinburgh  in  rotation  for  two  months  at  a 
time,  as  it  would  be  for  them  to  be  attended  by  a fmall  number  of 
Surgeons,  feledted  and  permanently  appointed  Surgeons  to  the  Hof- 
pital ; or  elfe  that  their  contra<5l  with  the  Managers  of  the  Infir- 
mary, made  in  1738,  is  good  and  valid,  and  cannot  now  be  fet 
afide,  whether  the  mode  of  their  attendance  eftablifhed  by  it  be 
good  or  bad  for  the  patients. 

We  muft  expe£l  that  they,  and  that  the  counfel  learned  in  the 
law  whom  they  may  choofe  to  employ,  will  endeavour  to  make 
the  mofl  of  both  thefe  arguments,  as  it  is  plain  that  nothing  elfe 
cati  avail  them  : For  if  they  admit  that  the  prefent  mode  of  at- 
tending by  rotation  is  bad  for  the  patients,  and  that  it  would  be 
better  for  the  patients  to  be  attended  by  furgeons  permanently  ap- 
pointed, and  alfo  admit  that  their  contract  with  the  Managers  is 
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null  and  void,  or  give  it  up  as  improper  ; it  would  follow  necejfarily , 
both  that  we  had  a right  to  appoint  permanently  a fufficient  num- 
ber of  ordinary  Surgeons  to  attend  in  the  Hofpital,  and  that  it 
was  our  duty  immediately  to  do  fo.  Every  thing  elfe  that  could 
be  faid  on  the  fubjedt  would  go  for  nothing. 

I fhall  confider  briefly  each  of  thofe  two  arguments  by  itfelf,  as 
I am  well  convinced  that  nothing  but  the  carelefs  blending  of  the 
two  confiderations  together  could  have  concealed  from  the  view  of 
either  party  in  the  contract,  that  the  one  is  palpably  abfurd,  and 
the  other  grofsly  unjuft. 

As  to  the  former  argument  or  confideration,  the  evils  refulting 
from  the  prefent  mode  in  which  the  furgeons  attend  in  the  Hof- 
pital by  rotation,  I am  fure  it  cannot  be  neceffary,  either  to  repeat 
what  has  already  been  flated  fo  fully  on  that  point,  or  to  fay  any 
thing  more  in  proof  of  fo  plain  a truth,  till  fome  perfon  fhall  be 
found  either  ingenious  enough  to  attempt  to  refute,  or  bold  e- 
nougli  flatly  to  deny,  what  appears  felf-e.vident,  and  what  both  in 
word  and  deed  has  been  univerfally  acknowledged. 

I own  I fliould  like  to  fee  the  man  who  could  ferioufly  main- 
tain, that  a furgeon  of  good  talents  and  education  acquires  no 
improvement  by  many  months  or  years  of  hofpital-pradlice ; 
that  a young  furgeon,  who  perhaps  had  never  pradlifed  in  an. 
hofpital  or  any  where  elfe,  or  who  at  the  utmoft  perhaps  had  prac- 
ti fed  in  an  hofpital  for  two  months  three  or  four  years  before,  is 
as  well  qualified  from  the  hour  he  begins  to  attend  in  an  hofpital, 
and  to  practife  and  operate  in  it,  and  can  pradtife  as  well,  with 
as  much  credit  to  himfelf  and  advantage  to  the  patients,  as  he 
could  do  after  many  years  conflant  attendance  and  daily  expe- 
rience of  that  kind  of  practice  ; that  it  is  no  lofs  or  injury  to 
two  or  three  dozen  of  patients  in  an  hofpital,  to  lofe  the  at- 
tendance and  care  of  an  experienced  furgeon,  who  had  been 
treating  them  for  many  days  or  weeks,  and  come  under  the  care 
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of  an  inexperienced  furgeon,  who  is  juft  beginning  to  attend,  and 
pracdife  his  art  for  the  fird  time  in  his  life ; and  that  there  is 
pofitively  no  evil  to  the  patients,  to  the  Hofpital,  to  the  public 
at  large,  from  there  being  a fucceffion  of  fuch  inexperienced 
furgeons  attending  in  the  Hofpital,  each  for  two  months  at  a 
time,  for  two  or  three  years  together. 

I fhould  even  like  to  fee  the  man  who  could  maintain,  that  if 
this  quedion  were  quite  entire  and  new,  if  no  fuch  contradl  be- 
tween the  Managers  and  the  Surgeons  had  ever  been  made,  it  would 
be  the  duty  of  the  Managers  of  this  Hofpital  to  appoint  all  the  Sur- 
geons of  Edinburgh  to  attend  in  it  by  rotation,  as  being  for  the 
good  of  the  patients  ; or  even  that  the  Managers  might , without  im- 
propriety or  blame , appoint  all  the  Surgeons  of  Edinburgh  to  attend 
in  that  manner,  as  being  a thing  indifferent , and  at  lead  not  hurtful 
to  the  patients. 

But  all  thefe  propofitions  are  fo  extravagantly  repugnant  to  com- 
mon fenfe,  as  well  as  to  the  mod  ample,  uniform,  decifive  expe- 
rience, that  it  would  be  in  vain  to  expedl  to  have  the  pleafure  of 
feeing  any  man  openly  aflert  them.  Such  a man  would  need  no 
refutation  ; it  would  be  diffident  juft  to  afk  him  the  reafon  of  the 
faith  that  was  in  him. 

We  muft  expect  that  every  pofhble  care  will  be  taken  by  thofe 
to  whom  they  are  adverfe  to  keep  thofe  propofitions  out  of  fight ; 
and  this  care  w~e  mud  be  prepared  to  frudrate,  by  bringing  them 
into  full  view,  and  placing  them  in  the  dronged  light  ; for  unlefs 
thofe  feemingly  extravagant  propofitions  can  be  exprefsly  maintain- 
ed and  edablifhed,  we  make  good  our  fird  great  point,  that  the 
prefent  mode  of  the  Surgeons  attending  by  rotation  is  bad  for  the 
patients,  and  confequently  that  it  is  our  duty  to  alter  it  if  we  can. 

As  to  the  fecond  point,  which  is  at  lead  as  eflential  as  the  fird 
in  this  quedion,  namely,  That  fuch  is  the  contract  made  with  the 
furgeons  more  than  fixty  years  ago,  and  that,  right  or  wrong  in 
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itfelf  originally,  good  or  bad  for  the  patients,  it  is  now  the  right 
of  the  Surgeons,  and  that  they  will  maintain  it,  and  infill  upon 
it ; it  is  a matter,  I own,  of  more  nicety  and  difficulty. 

The  former  was  a point  of  phyfic  rather  than  of  law,  and  a 
matter  of  plain  common  fenfe  ; of  which  I prefume,  without  vani- 
ty, I can  judge  as  well  as  any  lawyer  can  do. 

The  latter  is  very  much  a point  of  law,  which  I am  no  judge 
of ; but  as  it  feems  to  me  to  be  not  purely  a point  of  law,  but  to 
involve  alfo  fome  little  confiderations  of  natural  juftice,  humanity, 
and  common  fenfe,  I ffiall  take  the  liberty  to  fuggeft  what  oc- 
curs to  me  on  confidering  it  in  this  point  of  view  ; trailing  and 
wiffiing  that  no  regard  be  paid  to  my  fentiments,  except  in  fo  far 
as  they  are  approved  of  by  men,  whofe  talents,  education,  and 
profeffional  habits,  qualify  them,  and  entitle  them  to  judge  of 
fuch  arguments. 

I cannot  fay  with  truth,  that  I ffiould  like  to  fee  the  man  who, 
admitting  that  it  was  bad  for  the  patients,  ffiould  yet  infill  on  at- 
tending and  operating  in  his  turn,  becaufe  it  was  his  right,  and 
was  expreffed  in  the  contratfl  of  the  Managers  with  the  Surgeons. 
I ffiould  be  difgufted  and  ffiocked  at  the  fight  of  fuch  a man,  and 
ffiould  never  fee  him  or  think  of  him  again  without  horror. 

If  ever,  for  my  fins,  I ffiould  have  the  honour,  which  I could 
well  difpenfe  with,  of  a tete  a tete  with  fo  formidable  a perfonage, 
I ffiould  be  more  inclined  to  put  myfelf  in  a pofture  of  defence 
than  to  attempt  to  reafon  with  fuch  a monfler.  I ffiould  think  I 
law  a real  living  Shylock , difplaying  his  feales,  whetting  his  knife, 
and  infilling  on  cutting  a pound  of  fleffi  from  the  breafl  of  his  mi- 
ferable  debtor,  becaufe  it  was  the  forfeit  contained  in  his  bond. 
But  even  the  imagination  of  Shakefpeare  could  conceive  nothing 
fo  horrible  as  a whole  college  or  corporation  of  Shylocks , each  of 
them  brandiffiing  his  whetted  knife,  and  claiming  his  right,  in  his 
turn,  to  cut  his  pound  of  fleffi  from  the  breafls  of  thofe  whom  a 
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rigorous  contract  had  put  in  their  power,  and  maintaining  that 
this  bloody  right  was  indefeafible,  and  mu  ft  be  tranfmitted  unim- 
paired to  their  fuccelTors  through  all  generations. 

My  charity  exceeds  not ; yet,  after  feven  and  forty  years  of  life, 
I have  feen  nothing  in  human  nature  that  fhould  make  me  think 
fuch  a character  and  fuch  conduct  pojjible. 

Far  from  believing  that  the  whole  College  of  Surgeons,  or  that 
the  majority  of  them,  will  adt  in  fuch  a manner,  I do  not  believe 
that  one  individual  among  them  will  do  fo,  or  will  think  of  fuch 
conduct  with  lefs  horror  and  indignation  than  I do. 

On  this  very  account  I have  been  anxious  to  ftate  it  to  them 
ftrongly,  and  to  roufe  their  attention  to  it.  I am  convinced  that 
many  of  them  have  never  once  thought  of  it ; for  though  they 
might  overlook  it,  I am  fure  they  could  not  difregard  it,  if  it  even 
for  a moment  engaged  their  attention.  I have  been  anxious,, 
for  their  edification,  to  feparate  carefully  the  two  points,  What  is 
good  or  bad  for  the  patients,  and  what  may  be  thought  the  right  of 
the  Surgeons  by  their  contract  with  the  Managers.  Suppofing 
what  is  bad  for  the  patients  to  be  the  right  of  the  Surgeons,  in 
what  a light  mult  they  appear  when  they  claim  that  right  ? 

After  all  the  enquiries  that  I have  been  able  to  make,  I cannot 
find,  that,  from  the  firft  inflitution  of  the  Infirmary  to  this  hour, 
the  College  of  Surgeons,  or  any  individual  of  their  number,  or 
any  other  body,  has  ever  maintained,  that  their  attendance  in  the 
Hofpital  by  rotation  was  for  the  good  of  the  patients.  On  the 
contrary,  the  very  oppofite  reafon,  “ To  preferve  ane  equality  among 
“ the  Surgeons ,”  that  is,  in  other  words,  to  prevent  a few  of  them 
from  acquiring  very  high  improvement,  by  permanent  attendance 
in  the  Hofpital,  was  originally  avowed  by  the  Surgeons,  and  was 
long  believed  to  have  had  great  weight  with  them  ; which  I truft 
it  has  not  now. 
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The  neareft  approach  which  I have  yet  heard  of,  to  juftifying 
that  mode  of  attendance,  or  faying  that  it  was  good,  or  rather  that 
it  was  not  bad , for  the  patients,  is,  that  it  is  their  right,  and  they 
will  not  relinquish.  it,  and  that  “ every  furgeon  in  Edinburgh 
u can  do  the  bufinefs  well  enough .” 

That  any  reafonable  number  of  them  taken,  either  by  feledlion 
or  by  lot,  to  attend  permanently,  would  foon  learn  to  do  the  bufi- 
nefs very  well,  and  much  better  than  it  has  been  done  any  one 
year  fince  the  Hofpital  was  built,  I have  no  doubt.  But  that  is  not 
the  queftion.  On  the  fyftem  of  rotation,  it  has  not  been  done  fo 
well,  nor  can  it  be  done  fo  well  as  it  might  be  done  on  a different 
fyftem.  It  is  never  done  well  enough , if  it  can  be  got  done  much 
better.  The  difference  between  the  bufinefs  as  it  has  been  done , 
which  any  body  who  pleafes  may  call  well  enough , and  as  it  might 
have  been  done  much  better, _ is  the  amount  of  the  evil  and  of  the 
injury  done  to  the  patients  by  the  contract  of  the  Managers  with 
the  Surgeons.  It  is  the  pound  of  flefh  cut  from  the  breaft  of  a mi- 
ferable  debtor,  to  gratify  an  auftere  and  rancorous  creditor. 

Without  a metaphor,  let  us  confider  ftridtly  and  literally  what 
that  difference  amounts  to,  and  what  are  the  evils  brought  on  a 
certain  number  or  proportion  of  the  patients  individually. 

To  the  unfortunate  fufferers  it  is  the  difference  between  life  and 
death  ; between  fight  and  blindnefs  ; between  the  prefervation  and 
the  lofs  of  a limb  ; between  vigorous  health  and  incurable  dif- 
eafe,  weaknefs,  or  lamenefs  ; between  comfort  and  mifery  for  the 
reft  of  their  days. 

It  would  be  abfurd,  illiberal,  and  unjuft  in  the  higheft  degree, 
to  fay  that  all  the  patients  who  have  fuffered  fuch  evils  in  the  In- 
firmary, under  the  care  of  the  Surgeons  attending  in  rotation, 
have  fuffered  by  their  want  of  fkill,  experience,  and  dexterity.  It 
is  felf-evident  that  the  very  beft  furgeons,  juft  like  the  beft  phyfi- 
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clans,  can  no  more  cure  all  their  patients  than  they  can  make  them 
■all  immortal. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  though  lefs  harfh  to  thofe  concerned,  it. 
would  be  juft  as  abfurd  to  fay,  that  none  of  thofe  patients  fuffered 
from  that  caufe  ; and  that  none  of  them  could  have  been  cured  if 
they  had  been  attended  by  furgeons  of  greater  fkill,  experience, 
and  dexterity ; fucli  as  every  furgeon,  not  abfoluteiy  incapable  of 
improvement,  would  acquire  by  permanent  attendance  in  an  hof- 
pital.  To  affert  that,  would  be  to  maintain  that  there  is  no  differ- 
ence in  point  of  fkill  and  dexterity  among  furgeons  ; that  none  of 
them  improve  by  experience  ; and  that  all  of  them,  from  the  mo- 
ment that  they  have  finifhed  their  apprenticefhips,  and  before 
they  have  begun  to  operate  or  to  pradfife,  are  equally  good  prac- 
titioners and  operators,  and  equally  and  utterly  incapable  of  ever 
growing  better,  either  by  their  attendance  in  this  Hofpital,  or  by 
any  other  means. 

Such  ridiculous  abfurdities  no  man  can  think  or  ever  will  affert. 
The  only  queftion  that  remains  then  is,  What  is  the  proportion  of 
fuch  fufferers  to  the  whole  number  of  the  patients  who  come  un- 
der the  care  of  the  furgeons,  one  year  with  another  ? Is  it  one  in 
ten,  or  one  in  twenty,  or  one  in  fifty  ? Is  it  one,  or  is  it  ten,  or 
twenty,  or  fifty  in  a year  ? In  other  words,  Has  the  whole  num- 
ber of  fufferers  by  that  bargain  between  the  Managers  and  the 
Surgeons  in  fixty  years,  been  only  fixty,  or  has  it  been  fix  hun- 
dred, or  twelve  hundred,  or  three  thoufand  ? The  laft  number 
may  well  be  thought  extravagantly  great : but  furely  the  firft 
number  is  as  unreafonably  fmall.  A man  muft  be  thoroughly 
ignorant  of  furgery,  and  muft  hold  very  cheap  the  difference  of 
fkill,  experience,  and  dexterity  among  furgeons,  who  can  fuppofe 
that  not  one  patient  in  twenty,  or  not  more  than  two  or  three  in 
a year  in  this  great  Hofpital,  will  fuffer  by  being  under  the  care 
of  inexperienced  inftead  of  experienced  furgeons. 
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The  annual  or  total  number  of  fufferers  by  the  evil  which  I 
have  ftated  cannot  be,  nor  ought  it  to  be  precifely  afcertained  ; 
for  this  would  be  ufelefs  and  iliocking.  As  the  reality  of  the  evil 
is  too  certain,  be  the  amount  of  it  more  or  lefs,  it  ought  to  be 
abolifhed  without  delay. 

Nothing  lefs  than  adcual  experience  of  the  fadt  can  make  me 
believe  that  even  one  individual  member  of  the  College  of  Sur- 
geons can  be  found,  who,  for  his  own  gratification  or  benefit,  will 
claim  a right  which  is  a cruel  wrong  to  others.  My  confidence 
in  this  juft  and  rational  fentiment,  and  the  correfponding  conduct 
on  their  part,  makes  me  wifh  that  the  firft  ftep,  on  the  part  of  the 
Managers,  be  an  explicit  communication  of  our  fentiments  on  the 
fubjedt,  to  the  Surgeons  ; a full  expofition  of  the  very  ftrong  rea- 
fons  on  which  thofe  fentiments  are  founded  ; and  a requeft  to  be 
informed  of  theirs.. 

This,  I fhould  think,  would  probably  fuperfede  all  further 
trouble,  and  efpecially  all  litigation,  on  the  fubjedt. 

SECTION  IV. 

IPowERFUL  as  the  reafons  are  which  induce  me  to  think  that 
the  Surgeons  will  think  juft  as  we  do,  and  adt  as  we  fhould  with 
them  with  refpedt  to  the  contradt  between  their  corporation  and 
our  predecelfors  in  this  truft,  as  foon  as  they  attend  ftridtly  to  it, 
and  to  its  fad  confequences  on  the  fick  poor  who  come  under  their 
care,  I am  fenfible  that  thofe  reafons  do  not  amount  to  demonftra- 
tion.  The  contrary  fuppofition,  however  improbable , is  ftill  pojjible . 
It  is  therefore  incumbent  on  me  to  confider , though  not  to  believe , 
the  moft  unfavourable  fuppofition,  That  the  Surgeons,  or  the  ma- 
jority of  them,  will  not  admit  that  the  prefent  mode  of  their  at- 
tendance 
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tendance  is  bad  for  the  patients  ; or  that,  whether  it  be  good  or  bad, 
their  contract  with  the  Managers  is  good  and  valid , and  that  there- 
fore they  will  infill  on  adhering  to  it  themfelves,  and  making  us 
adhere  to  it. 

I muft  then  ftate  on  what  principle  of  law  or  equity  I conceive 
that  that  contract  ought  to  be  reduced , or  annulled , or  fet  afide , or 
whatever  be  the  legal  phrafe  for  getting  rid  of  it. 

All  kind  of  quibbling  or  fpecial  pleading  about  the  formality,  or 
the  terms,  or  the  interpretation  of  the  terms,  of  the  contract,  is 
here  quite  out  of  the  queflion.  The  meaning  of  it  is  plain  ; and 
this  alone  concerns  us. 

It  muft  be  either  good  for  the  patients  who  come  under  the  care 
of  the  Surgeons,  or  bad  for  them,  or  indifferent  to  them. 

If  it  be  indifferent  to  them,  it  would  be  foolifh  and  wrong  in  us 
to  defire  to  get  rid  of  it  ; fooliff  to  give  ourfelves  any  trouble  about 
a thing  of  no  benefit  to  the  Hofpital  ; and  wrong  to  do  a difobli- 
ging  thing  to  the  College  of  Surgeons,  or  to  any  individual  in  it. 
As  Managers  of  this  Infirmary,  we  can  have  no  interefl  and  no 
wifh  to  give  offence  to  a refpedlable  fociety,  on  whofe  good  fer- 
vices,  in  whatever  way  the  duty  may  be  fhared  among  its  mem- 
bers, we  muft  rely  for  the  difcharge  of  an  effential  part  of  the  du- 
ty of  the  Hofpital.  As  an  individual,  it  is  clearly  my  interefl,  and 
certainly  is  my  wifh,  to  live  on  good  terms  with  every  furgeon  in 
Edinburgh  ; with  fome  of  whom  I muft  meet  every  day  of  my  life 
in  the  exercife  of  my  profeflion  ; often  with  many  of  them  in  a 
day.  I neither  have,  nor  can  I have,  on  this  occafion,  any  motive 
for  what  I urge  fo  ftrongly,  but  honeft  zeal  for  the  fafety  and  wel- 
fare of  the  lick  poor  in  the  Hofpital  entrufted  to  our  care.  There 
is  not  one  furgeon  in  Edinburgh  whom  individually  I wifh  to  lee 
excluded  from  the  Hofpital ; nor  even  one,  whom  from  perfonal 
favour  or  private  good  opinion  I wifh  to  fee  appointed  permanent- 
ly one  of  the  Surgeons  to  the  Infirmary  in  preference  to  his  profef- 
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fional  brethren.  Indeed,  my  conduct:  towards  them,  through  the 
whole  courfe  of  my  life,  lias  been  fuch,  that  I am  confident,  not 
one  of  them  will  do  me  the  injuftice  to  fufpeft  me  of  entertain- 
ing fuch  an  unworthy  purpofe.  Nay,  further,  it  is  but  honed  to 
declare,  though  it  muft  appear  a very  flrange  avowal  from  one  of 
my  profefTion,  that  I am  no  judge  of  the  qualifications  of  burgeons. 
I was  not  bred  a furgeon  ; and  though  I was  obliged,  as  a flu- 
dent,  to  learn  the  general  principles  of  forgery,  as  other  phyficians 
do,  I never  liked  to  fee  the  practice  of  it.  I never  am  prefent  at  any 
operation  in  private  practice,  unlefs  at  the  patient’s  particular  defire  ; 
of  courfe  I fee  fuch  operations  very  feldom.  Though  I have  been 
intimately  connected  with  the  Infirmary  as  a clinical  profeffor  for 
more  than  three  and  twenty  years,  I have  not  during  all  that  time 
been  prefent  at  a public  operation  in  the  Theatre,  where  the  junior 
Surgeons  chiefly  operate,  but  one  day  ; and  this  I believe  full 
twenty  years  ago  ; and  not  to  fee  any  of  them  operate,  but  to  fee 
the  celebrated  Baron  Wenzel  operate  on  the  eye.  The  confequence 
is,  that  of  the  junior  burgeons  in  Edinburgh,  (counting  down- 
wards from  the  middle  of  the  lift),  there  is  not  one  whom  I ever 
faw  perform  any  greater  operation  than  a .common  blood-letting. 
Of  courfe  I know  no  more  of  their  real  and  comparative  merits  than 
I do  of  the  qualifications  of  the  furgeons  of  Paris  or  of  Vienna.  On 
this  account,  as  well  as  to  preclude  all  fufpicion  of  any  finifter  motive 
on  my  part  for  what  I am  at  prefent  doing,  I declare  once  for  all, 
that  I will  take  no  concern  direcftly  or  indireflly  in  the  choice  of 
Surgeons  to  the  Infirmary,  when  the  rational  fyftem  of  feledtion 
and  permanent  appointment  fhall  be  eftablifhed.  I take  it  for 
granted,  for  very  obvious  reafons,  that  probably  from  the  firft, 
and  certainly  very  boon,  the  feleflion  muft  be  made  from  among 
thofe  junior  furgeons,  with  refpedt  to  whom  my  opinion  or  vote 
could  have  no  value  ; while  on  the  contrary  the  with-holding  of 
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it,  and  keeping  firidiy  to  the  general  principle,  as  I have  here 
done,  may  be  of  real  ufe. 

If  the  bargain  with  the  Surgeons  in  1738  be  good  for  the  pa- 
tients, we  ought  to  adhere  to  it,  and  to  wilh  them  to  adhere  to  it, 
whether  it  be  formal  and  legally  valid  or  nots  And  whether  it  be 
good , or  only  indifferent  to  the  patients,  we  can  have  no  claim  in 
equity,  nor  any  rational  wilh  to  get  rid  of  it. 

But  if  it  be  really  bad  for  the  patients,  as  I have  Hated,  and 
endeavoured  to  Ihew,  that  it  is,  then,  in  point  of  equity , it  ought 
to  be  annulled  ; although  in  point  of  law  and  words,  it  were  as 
formal  and  as  folemn  as  the  Pragmatic  Sanction. 

I conceive  it  Jhould  or  muji  be  reduced,  on  this  plain  and  obvious 
principle,  That  in  the  contrad  made  between  the  Managers  and 
the  Surgeons,  the  inter  eft  and  the  rights  of  another  fet  of  men,  I 
mean  the  patients  admitted  into  the  Hofpital,  have  been  overlooked 
and  violated \ 

Every  fuch  contract,  whoever  are  the  parties  in  it,  is  reprobated 
in  law  as  a paEtum  illicitum.  It  is  barely  pojjible  that  fuch  a contract 
ever  fhould  be  pleaded  in  a court  of  juftice,  on  account  of  the  tur- 
pitude at  leaft,  if  not  the  guilt  implied  in  it.  If  it  were  pleaded 
in  court,  it  muft  be  annulled  at  once  with  indignation,  and  cen- 
fure,  if  not  punifhment,  of  one  or  both  parties. 

Without  pretending  to  any  fkill  in  law,  a man  may  be  fuppofed 
to  know  that  the  molt  formal  and  folemn  contract  that  two  indi- 
viduals can  make  to  do  harm  to  a third,  for  example,  to  murder, 
or  rob,  or  cheat  him,  is  ipfo  fatto  null  and  void ; that  it  cantiot  be 
enforced  by  law  ; and  that  either  party  adhering,  or  attempting 
to  adhere,  to  fuch  a contrad,  would  be  feverely  punifhable. 

Nor  can  I believe  that  the  cafe  is  elfentially  different  with  re- 
fped  to  any  contrad,  however  formal,  between  two  focieties  of 
men,  or  bodies  corporate,  which  contrad,  either  diredly  and  a- 
vowedly,  or  indiredly  by  its  natural  and  neceffary  confequences, 
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trenches  on  the  interefls  and  natural  rights  of  any  individual,  or 
any  fet  of  men,  or  of  mankind  in  general. 

For  example,  If  the  Royal  College  of  Phyficians  and  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons  in  Edinburgh  fhould  enter  into  the  mo  ft  fo~ 
lemn  contraCl  with  one  another,  obliging  themfelves,  individually 
and  collectively,  under  very  heavy  penalties,  never  to  vifit  a pa- 
tient more  than  once  in  a day ; and  never  to  vifit  a patient  after 
dinner,  which  certainly  would  be  a great  relief  to  us  all,  as  well 
as  to  our  coachmen  and  horfes  ; furely  fuch  a contract  could  never 
be  valid  or  enforceable  by  law.  I am  convinced,  that  on  the  firfl 
mention  of  fuch  a contraCl  in  a court  of  juftice  it  would  be  laugh- 
ed at,  and  annulled  at  once. 

Nay,  if  both  parties  were  willing  to  adhere  to  it,  I fufp'eCl  that 
any  individual  who  found  himfelf  hurt  by  it,  or  the  public  pro- 
fecutor  in  name  of  the  community  at  large,  might  profecute  the 
DoClors  and  the  Surgeons  for  entering  into  fuch  a contraCl,  or  con- 
fpiracy ; and  that  the  inflant  annulling  of  their  contraCl,  with  the 
additional  arguments  of  fine  and  imprifonment,  would  foon  con- 
vince them  of  the  iniquity,  as  well  as  the  abfurdity,  of  what  they 
had  been  doing. 

Such  a decifion,  I conceive,  mufl  refill t neceffarily  from  the 
felf-evident  interejl  and  natural  right  of  every  individual  patient, 
and  of  every  perfon  who  has  a chance  of  becoming  a patient,  that 
is,  of  all  mankind,  to  the  beft  afliflance  which  can  be  given  him  by 
his  phyficians  or  furgeons  ; and  the  correfponding  duty  of  thefe, 
to  give  to  their  patients  the  beft  help  which  they  can  give,  and 
which  their  patients  need  ; whether  it  be  by  feeing  them  once  a- 
day,  or  once  in  feven  days,  or  feven  times  in  one  day. 

On  the  fame  principle  of  the  plain  interefl  and  natural  right  of 
mankind  to  the  bell  medical  help  they  can  procure  when  lick,  and 
the  correfponding  duty  of  phyficians  and  furgeons,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  any  contraCl  between  a phyfician  and  a furgeon,  on 
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every  occafion  to  recommend  one  another,  and  to  prevent,  or  en- 
deavour to  prevent,  the  calling  in  any  other  of  the  profeffion,  would 
be  null  in  itfelf,  as  well  as  illiberal  and  difgraceful  to  thofe 
concerned  in  it.  But  a formal  folemn  contrail  between  the  two 
Royal  Colleges,  on  the  plaulible  principles  of  Equality  and  Frater- 
nity, by  which  every  individual  member  of  the  one  engaged,  un- 
der a heavy  penalty,  to  recommend  and  call  in  by  rotation,  for 
two  months  at  a time,  every  individual  member  of  the  other,  be- 
fides  being  equally  null  in  itfelf,  is  fo  extravagantly  abfurd,  that  to 
conflder  it  minutely,  would  require  more  time  and  pains  than  fuch 
an  illustration  can  defer ve.  Yet  it  would  not  be  more  abfurd  or 
iniquitous,  with  refpe<5t  to  patients  in  general,  than  the  real  contract 
between  the  Managers  and  the  Surgeons  is  with  refpe<5t  to  the  pa- 
tients in  the  Surgeons  Wards  of  the  Royal  Infirmary. 

I am  fully  feniible  that  I am  nowife  qualified  to  do  juftice  to  the 
ftrong  argument  which  I have  here  in  view.  To  difcufs  it  pro- 
perly, fo  as  to  make  the  molt  of  it,  would  require  the  talents,  the 
knowledge,  and  the  profeflional  habits  of  an  able  and  experienced 
lawyer.  It  would  even  be  of  material  confequence  to  have  it  ex- 
preffed  with  due  precifion  and  caution,  and  in  proper  legal  terms  ; 
which  as  I know  I cannot  do,  I will  not  even  attempt ; feniible  as 
I am,  that,  by  fuch  a foolifh  attempt,  I fhould  not  only  bring  ridi- 
cule and  reproach  on  myfelf,  but  probably  injure  the  good  caufe 
which  I wifh  to  ferve. 

Yet,  trailing  to  the  candour  and  indulgence  of  the  Managers, 
and  of  any  refpeclable  lawyers  whom  they  may  choofe  to  confult, 
I fhall  State  my  view  of  the  queflion,  not  as  a legal  argument,  but 
as  the  rude  materials  for  fuch  an  argument,  which  any  lawyer  can 
eafily  put  into  proper  legal  form,  fo  as  to  judge  at  once  whether 
it  be  valid,  or  decently  tenable,  or  not. 

I know  I can  make  myfelf  perfe<5lly  tmderflood  by  lawyers  on 
fuch  a point ; for  I happen  to  be,  from  choice  and  tafle,  as  well  ac- 
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quainted  with  the  principles  of  (tried:  reafonmg  (or  what  is  called 
logic)  as  they  are  profeflionally,  and  by  a kind  of  neccflity  and 
habit.  I know  likewife  that  the  ultimate  general  principles  of  fcrict 
good  logical  reafoning,  are,  and  mujl  be,  the  fame  at  all  times,  and  on 
all  fubjeCts  whatever  ; for  example,  the  fame  in  Scotch  law  at  pre- 
fent,  as  in  Greek  mathematics  2000  years  ago.  I know  likewife, 
that,  except  in  mathematical  fcience,  there  is  no  fubjeCt  of  reafon- 
ing, in  which  the  real  ufe  and  feridt  application  of  the  principles 
of  logic  have  been  fo  well  exemplified,  and  fo  much  attended  to, 
as  in  law.  The  argument  of  an  able  lawyer,  in  point  of  flridt  rea- 
foning, is  fcarce  inferior  to  the  demonftrations  of  Euclid  and  Archi- 
medes. And  if  every  caufe  had  a right  fide,  (which  I believe  is  not 
the  cafe),  and  if  an  able  and  well  employed  lawyer  always  got  the 
right  fide  of  every  caufe  that  he  undertook,  (which  I prefume  is 
impofhble),  fuch  a lawyer  would  be  not  only  as  fricl,  but  as  candid , 
and,  in  every  refpedt,  as  good  a reafoner,  as  a mathematician,  who 
is  always  engaged  in  the  difeovery  of  truth,  and  who  knows  that 
he  never  can  cflablifh  what  is  falfe  ; or  obtain,  as  an  able  lawyer 
may  often  do,  a wrong  decilion. 

I know  likewife  how  lawyers  come  to  be  good  reafoners  ; not  as 
a part  of  fcience,  which  in  general  they  defpife,  and  know  nothing 
about ; but  juft  in  the  fame  way  as  an  ancient  fage  obferved,  that 
many  rich  idle  profligate  young  Lords  and  Princes,  who  could  do 
nothing  elfe  well,  and  would  learn  nothing  elfe,  yet  learned  to  ride 
well,  becaufe  their  majlers  did  not  flatter  them.  Our  lawyers  find  the 
beft  logic-mafters  in  their  oppofite  counfel,  who  will  no  more  flat- 
ter them,  than  as  many  vicious  horfes  wrould  do,  if  the  young  law- 
yers fhould  dare  to  beftride  them,  without  knowing  how  to  ride. 

I know  likewife  that  there  is  no  myftery  or  witchcraft  in  logic. 
When  dripped  of  the  uncouth  and  barbarous  terms  in  which  it  has 
commonly  been  taught,  or  rather  involved  and  concealed,  it  is  per- 
fectly intelligible,  and  fatisfaClory  at  once  to  every  man  of  fenfe. 
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For  nothing  is  good  reafoning  or  found  logic,  becaufe  logicians 
have  been  pleafed  to  call  it  fo ; but  logicians  have  afcertained  and 
edablidied  many  fundamental  principles  of  ftridl  and  good  reafon- 
ing, becaufe,  on  the  moft  careful  examination  and  repeated  trials, 
they  have  uniformly  been  found  fatisfadlory  and  irrefidible  by  all 
men  of  fenfe. 

Thefe  preliminaries  I have  thought  it  necelfary  to  premife,  be- 
fore I date  logically  that  argument,  which  I am  unable  to  date  le- 
gally, for  want  of  fuflicient  knowledge  of  the  language  of  law. 

The  Managers  will  naturally  apprehend,  that  I,  an  academical 
and  fpeculative  man,  am  more  likely  to  midead  them,  than  to  af- 
ford them  any  ufeful  light  on  a nice  and  difficult  fubjedt,  far  re- 
mote from  my  own  profeffion  and  habits  of  life. 

But  of  that  there  can  be  no  danger.  For,  in  the  fird  place,  they 
can  ealily  judge  for  themfelves  whether  what  I fugged  to  them  be 
fenfe  or  norifenfe . If  it  be  nonfc?/e , they  have  no  more  to  do  with 
it.  If  it  be  fenfe,  then  it  mud  be  the  bufinefs  of  an  able  lawyer  to 
judge  whether  it  be  or  be  not  inconfident  with  any  edablidied 
point  of  law.  If  it  be  fo,  that  point  of  law  will  of  courfe  be  dated 
to  us  by  our  counfel ; and  we  mud  confider  what  is  next  to  be 
done. 

If  my  logical  argument  be  fenfe , and  be  not  inconfident  with 
any  edablidied  point  of  law  ; then  our  counfel  may  either  avail 
themfelves  of  it,  putting  it  into  proper  legal  form  and  language, 
or  employ  fuch  other  better  arguments  as  their  own  fuperior  know- 
ledge fhall  fugged  to  them  ; fo  that  my  hints  may  do  good,  and  cer- 
tainly can  do  no  harm. 

My  mode  of  reafoning  on  the  fubje<d  is  this. 

Our  general  propofition  is,  “ The  contradt  between  the  Mana- 
vC  gers  and  the  Surgeons  mud  be  reduced,  becaufe  it  is  very  bad 
“ for  the  patients.”  This  it  is  incumbent  on  us  to  prove  ; for, 
however  plaufible  and  rational  it  may  appear,  it  is  not,  in  dridl 
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logical  propriety,  what  is  called  a felf-evident  truth ; like  the  pro- 
portions, “ A part  is  lefs  than  the  whole  ;**  “ A man  cannot  be 
“ in  two  places  at  once  which  it  is  plain  can  neither  require  nor 
admit  of  proof. 

Our  propofition  cannot  be  proved  by  teftimony  ; for  it  is  not  a 
mere  matter  of  fadl,  which  men  may  know  by  the  evidence  of 
their  fenfes  ; like  the  fadl  that  a perfon  was  generally  believed  the 
fon  of  another  perfon,  or  was  or  was  not  in  Edinburgh  on  a par- 
ticular day.  Numberlefs  fuch  fadls,  though  remote  from  com- 
mon obfervation  and  knowledge,  may  be  well  known  to  many  indi- 
viduals, competent  witneffes,  whofe  teftimony  would  eftablifli  them 
in  the  molt  fatisfadlory  manner.  But  our  propofition  can  neither 
be  proved  nor  difproved ; that  is,  neither  it,  nor  the  contrary,  of  it, 
which  contrary  we  muft  fuppofe  the  Surgeons  to  maintain,  can  be 
eftablifhed  by  any  fuch  evidence  or  teftimony. 

" Such  a general  complicated  propofition  as  ours,  (or  its  contrary), 
involving  judgment,  opinion,  or  inference,  in  point  of  law  as  well 
as  of  logic,  can  be  judged  of,  and  proved  or  difproved,  only  by 
refolving  it  into  the  three  diftincft  proportions  of  which  it  confifts, 
and  which,  ftated  feparately  and  diftindtly,  conftitute  what  is  called 
in  logic  a fyllogifm  or  ftridt  argument. 

Thefe  three  propofitions  are,  i.  The  more  general  one,  called  in 
logic  the  Greater. 

2.  The  particular  one,  called  the  Lefs. 

3.  The  conclufion,  which,  if  jufl , follows  evidently  and  necef- 
farily  from  the  other  two ; and,  if  not  juft , will  be  perceived  at 
once  not  to  follow  from  them. 

In  legal  arguments,  when  refolved  in  that  way  into  the  form  of 
regular  fyllogifms,  the  firft  or  greater  propofition  is  the  law,  (real 
or  fuppofed),  whether  common  law,  or  ftatute,  or  precedent,  or 
fome  general  principle  of  law  or  equity.  The  fecond  or  lefs  pro- 
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pofition,  is  the  facft,  (real  or  pretended).  The  conclufion,  is  the  de- 
cilion  or  judgment  prayed  for. 

It  is  only  with  the  two  former  propolitions  that  lawyers  have 
any  trouble,  and  often  they  have  a great  deal  of  trouble  to  efta- 
blifh  one  or  both  of  them  ; but  this  being  done  with  refpeft  to 
both  of  them,  the  greater  and  the  lefs,  the  conclulion  follows  of 
courfe.  None  of  us  furely  ever  heard  of  a lawyer  fo  ignorant  of 
his  own  trade,  as  well  as  of  logic,  that,  granting  him  both  the 
law  and  the  fadl  as  he  ftated  them,  he  would  not  be  entitled 
to  a decilion  in  his  favour. 

Our  general  proportion,  when  refolved  into  a fyllogifm,  in  the 
manner  and  on  the  principles  juft  now  ftated,  which  I am  fure 
every  lawyer,  as  well  as  every  logician,  will  admit  to  be  right, 
would  Hand  thus  : 

1.  Every  contract  between  the  Managers  of  the  Infirmary  and 
the  Surgeons,  with  refpect  to  their  mode  of  attendance  in  it,  which 
is  bad  for  the  patients,  is  unjuft  in  itfelf,  and  ought  to  be  re- 
duced. 

2.  The  prefent  contract  between  the  Managers  and  the  Sur- 
geons, by  which  every  Member  of  their  College  is  entitled  to  at- 
tend in  the  Hofpital  by  rotation,  is  bad  for  the  patients. 

3.  Therefore  the  prefent  contratft  between  the  Managers  and  the 
Surgeons  is  unjuft  in  itfelf,  and  ought  to  be  reduced. 

About  the  validity  of  this  conclufion  I fliall  give  myfelf  no 
trouble,  being  perfectly  certain  that  no  logician,  or  lawyer,  or 
judge,  or  man  of  found  judgment,  who  underftands  and  admits 
the  two  former  propolitions,  will  difpute  it. 

It  muft  be  one  or  both  of  the  two  former  propolitions ; the 
greater,  general,  propofition,  or  law  ; and  the  lefs,  particular,  pro- 
pofition,  nr  fadfc  ; that  any  perfon  can  difpute.  Both  of  thefe  we 
muft  prove,  before  we  can  eftablifti  that  conclufion  for  which  we 
contend* 
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As  to  the  fecond  of  them,  the  lefs,  or  the  fa£l ; like  every  other 
matter  of  fact,  however  general,  and  however  much  involving 
•companion,  and  judgment,  and  profeffional  knowledge,  and  expe- 
rience, and  opinion,  it  can  be  proved  iq  a fatisfadory  legal  manner 
in  a court  of  juitice,  only  by  proper  teftimony  of  a diffident  num- 
ber of  competent  witnelfes  ; that  is,  witnelfes  not  only  of  good 
character  and  good  fenfe,  but  of  profeffional  knowledge  and  expe- 
rience, well  acquainted  with  the  fubjed,  and  well  qualified  to 
judge  of  it. 

\ On  this  kind  of  teftimony  in  all  profeffional  queftions,  the  high- 

eft  courts  of  juftice,  and  the  legiflature  itfelf,  on  the  molt  impor- 
tant occafions,  are  well  accuftomed  to  rely. 

On  the  prefent  occafion,  the  important  general  fad  which  I have 
ftated,  may  be  eftabliffied  at  once,  and  with  the  utmoft  eafe,  by 
the  molt  ample  and  unimpeached  teftimony.  A cloud  of  witnelfes 
may  eafily  be  produced,  whofe  concurrent  teftimony  will  fully 
confirm,  and  illuftrate,  and  enforce  all  that  I have  faid  of  the  evils 
refulting  from  the  fyftem  of  rotation.  The  witnelfes  that  I fhould 
propofe  to  call  to  proye  the  fad  in  queftion  are  chiefly  men  of  the 
medical  profeflion,  and  efpecially  the  individual  Members  of  the 
College  of  Surgeons  themf elves,  who  have  actually  attended  by  ro- 
tation in  the  HofpitaL  To  their  teftimony  furely  no  objedion 
can  be  made  in  any  refped ; and  I do  not  believe  there  could 
be  any  elfential  difference  among  the  anfwers  which  would  be 
given  feparately  by  them  all,  to  a few  plain,  fair,  precife  queftions 
relating  to  the  general  fad:  at  iffue. 

The  view  which  in  the  former  part  of  this  Memorial  I have 
given  of  the  evils  necejfarily  refulting  from  the  fyftem  of  rotation, 
is  by  no  means  inconfifent  with  this  mode  of  eftablilhing  by  ample 
teftimony  that  fuch  evils  have  aElually  been  experienced  from  it. 

The  relation  between  the  two  modes  of  proof  is  fomewhat  par- 
ticular, and  may  deferve  attention. 
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The  former  is  a kind  of  argument  founded  on  fome  of  the  moft 
obvious  and  undeniable  principles  of  human  nature,  and  will  be 
found  fatisfabtory  and  convincing  to  all  men  of  competent  under- 
ftanding  and  knowledge,  who  are  accuftomed  to  attend  to  general 
views,  and  deductions  of  reafoning,  even  though  very  little  or  not 
at  all  acquainted  with  numberlefs  minute  particulars  relating  to 
the  practice  of  furgery  in  an  hofpital,  which  mu£l  be  familiar  to 
profeflional  men,  and  which  none  but  profeftional  men  can  proper- 
ly judge  of.  It  partakes  of  the  nature  of  demonfir atlon ; and,  in  point 
of  force,  approaches  very  near  to  it.  It  is  a proof  independent  of  ex- 
perience, and  which  might  have  been  given  prior  to  experience,  that 
fuch  evils  were  to  be  expected,  and  mujl  refult  from  the  fyftem  of  the 
furgeons  attending  by  rotation.  I conceive  it  to  be  fo  very  nearly 
a perfect  demonflration  of  the  general  truth  which  I wiila  to  efta- 
blilh,  that,  like  the  moft  perfect  demonftrations  in  fcience,  I mean 
thofe  of  mathematics,  it  cannot  be  Ihaken  or  invalidated  by  any 
force  of  teftimony : nor,  firidly  fpeaking , can  it  be  confirmed  by 
teftimony. 

But  it  by  no  means  precludes  teftimony,  either  of  the  general  na- 
ture and  greatnefs  of  the  evil  in  queftion,  or  of  the  particular  ex- 
perience, obfervations,  and  fentiments,  of  many  individuals,  the 
moft  competent  judges,  and  the  moft  unexceptionable  witneftes  with 
refpect  to  it. 

Far  from  wifhing  to  make  fuch  an  ufe  of  the  general  argument 
as  to  fuperfede  all  particular  teftimony  on  the  fubjedt,  I fhould 
wifh  only  to  make  an  almoft  oppoftte  and  very  modeft  ufe  of  it ; 
to  Ihow  the  juftice  and  reafonablenefs  of  our  being  allowed  to 
prove,  by  competent  teftimony,  the  reality  and  the  greatnefs  of 
the  evil  whereof  we  complain,  and  of  the  nature  and  fource  of 
which  we  can  give  beforehand  fuch  a diftinct  account,  and  fuch 
plauftble  evidence. 
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That  kind  of  evidence,  fuppofing  it  only  plaufible,  may  be  con- 
firmed ; if  it  be  valid,  as  I believe  it  is,  it  cannot  be  refuted  by 
any  force  of  teftimony. 

My  meaning  and  purpofe  in  this  diftinCtion  I hope  will  be  eafily 
underftood : if  I have  not  been  fortunate  enough  to  explain  my- 
felf  fufficiently  in  general  terms,  I fhall  endeavour  to  make  my 
meaning  plain  by  a particular  example  and  illuftration. 

It  is  ufual  in  trials  for  murder,  to  prove  not  only  that  the  ac- 
cufed  perfon  inflicted  a wound  on  the  deceafed  and  fuppofed  mur- 
dered perfon,  or  gave  him  poifon ; but  alfo  that  the  wound  fo 
inflicted,  or  the  poifon  fo  given  by  the  accufed,  was  the  caufe  of  the 
other  perfon’s  death : elfe  the  crime  of  murder  would  not  be  pro- 
ved againft  the  culprit. 

That  effential  point,  of  the  wound  or  the  poifon  being  the  caufe 
of  the  death  of  the  perfon  to  whom  it  was  given,  which,  in  ftriCt 
propriety,  is  but  a matter  of  opinion , founded  on  fome  degree  of 
knowledge,  more  or  lefs  particular  or  general,  of  human  nature, 
and  of  the  effects  of  fuch  caufes,  is  ufually  eftablifhed  by  the  tef- 
timony of  furgeons  and  phyfkians,  whofe  education  and  profeflional 
habits  entitle  them  to  the  credit  of  knowing  more  of  fuch  things 
than  other  people  do. 

In  fome  cafes  the  queftion  of  faCt  or  opinion,  to  be  decided  by 
the  teftimony  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  Faculty,  is  very  nice  and 
difficult : they  may  give  different  or  contradictory  teftimonies 
with  refpeCt  to  it ; or  they  may  all  agree,  when  feparately  exa- 
mined, in  declaring  on  oath  that  they  think  it  a very  doubtful 
matter. 

But  in  many  cafes  the  Faculty  are,  and  majt  be  unanimous  in 
their  clear  arid  decifive  teftimony,  that  the  wound  inflicted  or 
the  poifon  given  was  certainly  the  caufe  of  the  death  of  the  perfon 
deceafed. 
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For  example,  when  a man,  juft  before,  to  all  appearance,  in  per- 
fect health,  is  {hot  through  the  head  with  a piflol-bullet,  or  is  (tab- 
bed to  the  heart  with  a fword  or  a pike,  and  dies  immediately  ; or 
when  fuch  a man  gets  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  arfenic  mixed  with 
his  food,  and  dies  in  a day  or  two  with  fymptoms  of  mod  violent 
diforder  in  his  ftomach,  and  when  on  opening  his  body  fome  por- 
tion of  the  arfenic  is  found  in  his  ftomach,  and  his  ftomach  itfelf 
is  found  to  have  been  inflamed  and  mortified  ; in  fuch  cafes  there 
can  be  no  real  difference  of  opinion  among  tlfe  Faculty.  Every  in- 
telligent judge,  or  juryman,  or  lawyer,  and  indeed  every  man  of 
competent  knowledge  of  human  nature,  or  what  we  call  common 
fenfe,  could  at  once  anticipate  the  anfwer  which  every  man  of  the 
medical  profeflion  would  give  to  any  queftion  put  to  him  con- 
cerning the  caufe  of  the  death  of  a perfon  who  had  received  fuch  a 
wound,  or  fwallowed  fuch  a dofe  of  poifon. 

Nay  more  ; if  any  medical  witnefs,  when  examined  in  fuch  a 
cafe,  were  to  give  a contrary  teftimony,  this  would  excite  imme- 
diately the  greateft  aftonifhment,  perhaps  even  fome  indignation, 
and  much  diftruft ; and  certainly  would  bring  upon  him  fevers! 
very  pointed  queftions  concerning  the  reafons  of  his  very  Angular 
opinion  : by  his  anfwers  to  which  it  would  foon  appear  what  regard 
was  due  to  his  teftimony,  and  what  opinion  ought  to  be  entertain- 
ed of  himfelf. 

I fhould  fufpedt  even,  that,  in  fuch  a cafe,  though  no  medical 
witneffes  could  be  found,  the  evidence,  on  the  plain  principle  of 
common  fenfe,  would  be  deemed  complete  as  to  the  caufe  of  the 
death,  fuppoflng  only  the  fadt,  of  the  inflidting  of  the  wounds,  or 
the  giving  of  the  poifon,  to  be  eftablifhed  by  competent  evidence. 
I am  fure  it  ought  to  be  fo. 

Nay  more,  in  the  cafe  ftated,  if  ten  or  a dozen  medical  witneffes 
were  produced  on  the  trial,  and  all  of  them,  when  examined,  de- 
clared upon  oath,  that  the  (hot  through  the  head,  the  flab  through 
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the  heart,  or  the  dofe  of  arfenic  taken  into  the  ftomach,  was  not 
the  canfe  of  the  perfon’s  death,  or  at  leafl  in  their  opinion  was  not 
fo  ; I fufpeCt  their  teftimony  would  go  for  nothing,  and  that  the 
gentlemen  of  the  Faculty  would  find  themfelves  in  a very  bad 
fcrape,  unlefs  they  could  aflign  ftrong  reafons  for  holding  an  opi- 
nion fo  repugnant  to  general  experience  and  common  fenfe. 

The  general  notion  which  the  more  judicious  and  better  inform- 
ed part  of  mankind  have  of  fuch  things,  though  in  one  refpeCt  it 
renders  fuperfluous,  by  no  means  fuperfedes  the  production  of 
proper  teftimony  with  refpedt  to  them  in  any  formal  judicial  pro- 
ceedings. On  the  contrary,  it  fuggefts  the  proper  queftions  to  be 
put  to  witneffeS  ; As  to  their  opinion  or  belief ; fecondly , As 
to  the  reafons  or  ground  of  their  belief ; which  reafons  it  is  as  im- 
portant for  the  court  to  know  as  their  belief  itfelf. 

Now  the  application  of  all  this  to  our  cafe  is  plain  and  obvious. 

The  general  notion  which  the  more  judicious  and  better  inform- 
ed part  of  mankind  entertain  with  refpedt  to  what  is  good  or  bad 
for  the  patients,  in  the  mode  of  attendance  of  hofpital-furgeons,  is  as 
uniform  and  clear,  as  well  eftablilhed,  and  as  well  known,  as  their 
general  notion  and  belief  with  refpecft  to  a mortal  wound,  or  a 
deadly  poifon. 

It  has  been  teftifted,  times  innumerable,  in  the  moft  public  and 
authentic  manner. 

The  permanent  appointment  of  furgeons  and  phyficians  in  other 
hofpitals  ; the  exprefs  terms  of  our  charter  ; the  original  appoint- 
ment of  a few' permanent  Surgeons  to  this  Hofpital ; the  means  by 
which  it  was  overturned  ; the  permanent  appointment  of  two  Phy- 
ftcians  to  this  Hofpital,  after  twenty  years  experience  of  the  at- 
tendance of  all  the  Fellows  of  their  College  in  rotation  ; the  at- 
tempts, however  feeble  and  ineffectual,  which,  after  many  years 
fad  experience  of  it,  have  been  made  by  the  Managers,  to  get  rid 
of  the  attendance  of  the  Surgeons  in  rotation  : all  thefe  things 
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fhew  beyond  difpute  what  the  general  opinion  of  fuch  a mode  of 
attendance  has  been. 

I have  taken  care  to  fpecify  mod  precifely,  and  to  illudrate  very 
fully,  the  reafons  of  that  general  opinion  and  belief. 

I am  prepared  to  fupport  it  by  mod  ample  and  unexceptionable 
tedimony.  I have  very  drong  reafons,  and  I have  mentioned 
what  my  reafons  are,  for  thinking  that  no  contrary  tedimony  ever 
will  or  can  be  given.  But  if,  contrary  to  all  reafonable  expectation, 
any  fuch  contrary  tedimony  diould  be  given,  the  fimple  and  obvi- 
ous expedient,  which  is  fully  warranted  by  law  and  general  practice, 
of  afking  the  reafons  of  fuch  a peculiar  belief,  will  foon  afeertain 
what  regard  is  due  to  fuch  tedimony  ; jud  as  would  happen,  by 
the  fame  means,  if  any  drange  tedimony,  inconfident  with  gene- 
ral experience  and  well-edablilhed  belief,  were  given  with  refpeCt 
to  the  effeCts  of  arfenic,  or  of  a fhot  through  the  head. 

With  thefe  remarks  I end  the  confideration  of  the  fecond  or  lefs 
propofition  of  our  fyllogifm , “ That  the  prefent  mode  of  the  at- 

tendance  of  the  Surgeons  by  rotation  is  very  bad  for  the  pa- 
“ tients.”  Thofe  whom  it  concerns,  may,  as  they  fhall  think  bed 
for  their  caufe,  either  admit  it,  which  will  fave  fome  trouble,  or 
deny  it,  and  let  it  come  to  proof,  which  will  edablidi  it  more  ful- 
ly and  more  drongly  than  the  arguments,  the  illudrations,  and 
the  declared  belief  or  tedimony  of  any  one  individual  can  be  ex- 
pected to  do. 

SECTION  V. 

It  remains  for  me  next  to  confider  and  to  prove  the  fird  ox  great- 
er propofition  of  our  fyllogifm,  “ That  every  contract  between  the 
“ Managers  of  the  Royal  Infirmary  and  the  Surgeons,  with  refpect 
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t{  to  their  mode  of  attendance  in  it,  which  is  bad  for  the  patients, 
“ is  unjuft  in  itfelf,  and  ought  to  be  reduced.” 

I am  aware  that  this  is  the  mod  important  point  in  our  caufe,. 
and  the  mod  difficult  propofition  in  our  argument. 

But  it  is,  I prefume,  one  great  dep  towards  gaining  our  end,  to 
fhow,  as  may  eadly  be  done,  and  I trud  is  already  done  in  this 
Memorial,  that  the  contract  in  quedion,  whether  diredtly  repug- 
nant to  any  law  or  not,  is  at  lead  abfurd,  unjud,  and  cruel.  No- 
thing lefs  than  diredt  and  pofitive  experience,  I mean  the  folemn 
decifion  of  a court  of  judice,  can  make  me  believe  that  the  law  of 
this  country  will  ever  fmdlion  abfurdity,  injudice,  and  cruelty, 
by  confirming  fuch  a contradh 

I conceive  it  is  fomething  even  to  have  fhown,  that,  in  order  to 
fupport,  or  contend  for  fuch  a contract,  it  is  neceffary  to  deny 
diredtly,  and  in  plain  terms,  the  feemingly  felf-evident  truth, 
which  I am  now  to  confider  and  to  edablifh,  as  the  greater  pro- 
pofition of  our  drift  argument,  or  the  law  in  our  caufe.  To 
deny  it , is,  in  other  words,  to  ajfert  the  very  fhocking  propofition 
diredtly  contradidtory  to  it,  “ That  a contradt  between  the  Ma- 
“ nagers  and  the  Surgeons,  though  bad  for  the  patients,  cannot  be 
u reduced,  and  is  not  unjud.” 

I do  not  believe,  nor,  without  pofitive  experience  of  the  fadt,  can 
I ever  believe,  that  any  individual,  or  any  fet  of  men  will  explicit- 
ly avow  and  adert  fuch  a propofition.  Not  therefore  as  meaning 
to  impute  it  to  the  Surgeons,  but  as  obliged  in  the  condudt  of  this 
argument,  to  take  nothing  for  granted  that  can  either  require  or 
admit  of  proof,  and  efpecially  to  take  nothing  for  granted  that  is 
favourable  to  our  caufe,  I mud  confider  it  as  what  may  be  main- 
tained by  them,  or  in  their  name  by  their  counfel  learned  in  the 
law  ; with  whom  it  is  a point  of  honour,  and  indeed  of  profeflional 
and  moral  duty,  to  give  up  no  argument,  however  unpopular,  un- 
gracious, or  fhocking,  which  can  avail  their  clients* 
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In  this  cafe,  to  give  up  that  ungracious  argument,  would  be  to 
give  up  their  caufe  altogether ; for  we  know  already,  and  many  or 
all  of  them  know  as  well  as  we  do,  and  are  as  ready  to  acknow- 
ledge as  we  can  be  to  affert,  that  their  attendance  in  the  Hofpital 
by  rotation  is  very  bad  for  the  patients.  This  being  either  admit- 
ted, or  proved,  there  remains  no  other  argument  or  plea  on 
which  they  can  reft  their  caufe,  except  the  very  fhocking  one  to 
which  I here  allude. 

This  is  one  of  the  advantages  which  we  gain  by  dividing  or  re- 
folving  the  general  complicated  argument  into  its  fimple,  eifential, 
conftituent  parts.  But  when  we  do  this,  we  muft  be  prepared,  not 
only  for  what  probably  will  be  maintained,  but  for  the  worji  that 
by  any  means  can  be  maintained  againft  us. 

In  the  firft  place,  I muft  obferve,  that  the  propofition  which  I 
have  now  to  eftablilh,  “ That  every  contract  between  the  Mana- 

gers  of  the  Infirmary  and  the  Surgeons,  with  refpe<5t  to  their 
“ mode  of  attendance  in  it,  which  is  bad  for  the  patients,  is  unjuft 
“ in  itfelf,  and  ought  to  be  reduced,”  appears  to  me  a f elf -evident 
truth. 

I conceive  it  to  be  fo  plain  a truth  as  can  fcarce  be  fuppofed  to 
require,  though  indirectly  it  may  well  admit  of  proof ; but  withal 
of  fuch  a kind  that  it  may  not  only  admit  of,  but  require  very  ma- 
ture confideration  and  ample  illuftration  ; for  as  it  is  very  general 
in  its  nature,  and  extenfive  in  its  application,  no  man  of  fenfe 
ought  to  admit  it  as  felf-evident,  without  firft  examining  it  careful- 
ly ; and  as  it  is  no  common,  it  cannot  be  an  eafy,  objeCl  of  attention. 

I truft  it  will  appear  plain  and  evident  to  all  who  fhall  confider 
it  carefully,  and  efpecially  to  lawyers  and  judges,  if  they  attend 
ftridtly  to  two  things  ; frfi,  To  the  charitable  end  and  purpofe  for 
which  this  Infirmary  was  eftablifhed,  and  the  ftriCf  limitation  of 
the  powers  of  the  Managers,  by  the  exprefs  terms  of  our  charter, 
to  fuch  things  as  may  bejl  conduce  to  that  charitable  end  and  purpofe  ; 
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idly.  To  what  that  badnefs  is  to  which  I here  allude,  which  I have 
already  in  home  meafure  explained,  and  which  I undertake  to 
prove  and  edablhh  by  the  moil  decibve  evidence. 

The  badnefs  in  queftion  is  not  like  the  badnefs  of  a mercantile 
tranfadlion,  implying  or  confiding  in  lefs  where  profit  was  expended  \ 
it  is  no  kind  of  pecuniary  lofs  by  a difadvantageous  or  foolifh  bar- 
gain. It  is  badnefs  relative  to  fomething  of  much  higher  impor- 
tance and  more  intereding  concern,  which  never  can  be  appretiated 
in  money  ; and  which,  if  with-held  or  impaired,  cannot  be  com- 
penfated  by  money  ; it  is  badnefs  relative  to  that  abidance  which 
ought  to  be  given  to  numberlefs  individuals,  poor  and  unhappy, 
in  their  utmod  need,  when  health  and  life  are  at  dake  with  them ; 
that  health  and  that  life,  which  are  their  little  all ; on  which  they 
and  their  families  mud  depend  for  their  fupport ; and  which  are 
inedimable  to  themfelves,  to  their  families,  and  to  their  country. 

No  pecuniary  advantage  to  the  funds  of  the  Hofpital  can  com- 
penfate  fuch  badnefs,  or  fuch  want  of  the  bed  abidance  which 
can  be  procured. 

The  Managers  furely  are  not  only  trudees  for  the  property  of 
the  Hofpital,  but  alfo  guardians  of  the  health  and  lives  of  the  poor 
and  unhappy  who  are  admitted  into  it.  This  is  their  brd  and  fu- 
preme  duty,  to  which  the  other  part  of  their  office  is  evidently 
fubordinate.  For  that  purpofe  unquedionably  the  Hofpital  was 
indituted  ; and  to  it  the  funds  of  the  Hofpital  are  dedined.  Nor 
are  the  Managers  entitled  to  barter  the  health  or  life,  or  even  the 
chance  of  the  health  or  life,  of  one  poor  man,  for  any  fum  of  mo- 
ney that  can  be  offered  them. 

If  it  were  propofed  in  any  contract  with  the  Phybcians  or  Sur- 
geons, to  exprefs,  in  plain  terms,  that,  in  conbderation  of  a certain 
fum  of  money  paid  by  them  to  the  Hofpital,  the  Managers,  on 
their  part,  agreed  to  accept  from  them  worfe  or  lefs  good  profeffional 
abidance  to  the  patients,  than  they  had  had  from  them  before  ; 
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juft  as  the  Managers  may  agree  to  accept  of  47  inftead  of  5 per 
cent,  for  L.  1000  lent  out  on  good  fecurity  ; the  abfurdity,  inju- 
ftice,  and  cruelty  of  fuch  a contract  mult,  I think,  be  glaring  and 
fhocking.  I cannot  believe  that  any  let  of  Managers,  or  Phyficians, 
or  Surgeons,  would  ever  make,  any  Lawyer  ever  fandion,  any  Court 
of  Juflice  ever  tolerate,  fuch  an  abominable  contrad. 

Is  a contract  more  tolerable,  more  tenable,  or  lefs  cruel,  lefs  u-n- 

\ 

juft,  lefs  abfurd,  which,  without  exprefling  in  words  that  hate- 
ful condition,  neceflarily  implies  it  in  fad  ? 

I underftand  and  admit,  that  the  Managers  of  the  Royal  Infir- 
mary, by  their  charter,  have  as  full  power  as  any  other  incorpora- 
tion, or  as  any  individual,  to  make  contrads  with  other  incor- 
porations, or  with  individuals.  I conceive  that  a deliberate  formal 
contrad- between  them  and  the  Surgeons,  relative  to  property,  whe- 
ther advantageous  to  the  Hofpital  or  difadvantageous  to  it,  muft 
be  as  valid,  as  fuch  a contrad  between  the  Royal  Bank  of  Scot- 
land and  the  Good  Town  of  Edinburgh,  about  the  loan  of  a fum 
of  money. 

But  the  patients  in  the  Royal  Infirmary  are  not  the  property  of 
the  Managers,  nor  of  the  Surgeons  either  : nor  can  they  ever  be 
made  property,  or  fold  or  bartered  as  if  they  were  : nor  can  the 
Managers  ever  acquire  a right  of  difpoftng  even  of  a fingle  limb 
of  a poor  man  admitted  into  the  Hofpital,  to  the  higheft  bidder 
among  the  Surgeons,  or  to  any  bidder,  on  any  other  principle 
or  confideration,  or  for  any  other  purpofe,  but  for  the  utmoft  be- 
nefit which  can  be  procured  for  that  poor  man,  according  to  the 
bell  of  their  judgment. 

So  far  are  the  patients  in  the  Infirmary  from  being  the  property 
either  of  the  Managers , or  of  the  medical  gentlemen  employed  by 
them,  that  on  the  contrary  the  Managers  are  a kind  of  truftees  or 
agents  for  them,  exprefsly  for  the  purpofe  of  procuring  them  all  the 
comforts  and  benefits  which  can  be  procured  and  are  moft  needful 
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to  them  ; and,  above  all,  the  bed  medical  affiftance  : and  the  Phy- 
licians  and  Surgeons  employed  by  the  Managers  to  give  their  pro- 
feffional  affiftance  to  the  patients  in  the  Hofpital,  are,  to  this  pur- 
pofe  and  effecft,  as  much  the  fervants  of  thofe  patients  as  they  are 
of  their  richeft  patients  in  private  practice,  who  pay  them  the  moft 
liberally  for  their  fervices.  They  owe  juft  the  fame  care  and  at- 
tention and  affiftance  to  a poor  man  in  the  Hofpital,  as  to  a rich 
Lord  in  a palace  : and  would  be  juft  as  blameable,  and  as  criminal, 
if  they  voluntarily  neglefled  any  part  of  their  profeffional  duty  to 
the  poor  man,  as  if  they  did  fo  to  the  rich. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  thought  to  favour  too  ftrongly  of  the  pedantry 
of  my  own  profeffion  to  fay,  that  I conceive  the  duty  of  the  Mana- 
gers of  the  Hofpital  to  the  patients  admitted  into  it,  to  be  very 
near  akin  to  that  of  a phyfician  to  his  patients.  Neverthelefs,  as 
the  latter  is  precifely  defined,  and  well  and  generally  underftood 
among  phyficians,  and  even  familiar  to  every  man  of  competent 
judgment  and  knowledge  though  not  of  the  medical  profeffion  ; 
and  as  it  ferves  better  than  any  thing  elfe  which  I know  of,  to  ex- 
plain what  I have  here  in  view  ; I ffiall  venture  to  make  ufe  of  it  to 
illuftrate  and  eftablifh  the  proper  notion  of  the  former  duty ; that 
of  the  Managers  of  the  Infirmary,  the  nature  of  which  is  lefs  ge- 
nerally underftood  ; as  might  naturally  have  been  expecfted,  for 
a very  obvious  reafon,  that  it  is  not  a common  objecft  of  attention 
and  experience. 

What  I have  particularly  at  heart  is,  to  fliew,  that  belonging  to 
certain  profeffions,  or  ftations,  or  offices  of  truft,  there  are  certain  du- 
ties, which  in  their  own  nature,  or  from  the  nature  of  things,  are  fu - 
preme  and  indefeafible ; which  no  individual,  and  no  fet  of  men,  can, 
either  for  themfelves  or  their  fucceffors,  violate,  or  renounce,  or 
neglecft,  without  liibftantial  injujllce : fuch  injuftice  as  law  might 
prevent,  or  undo,  or  perhaps  puniffi,  but  never  can  be  fuppofed  to 
fandlion  and  enforce.  Confequently,  every  contraH  implying  fuch 
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violation  or  renunciation  of  duty,  and  fuch  fubftantial  injuftice,. 
mull  be  null  and  void,  and  mull  be  reduced  or  fet  afide  by  a 
court  of  juflice. 

The  duty  of  a phylician  to  his  patients  is  expreffed  (in  the  oath 
taken  in  this  Univerfity  by  thofe  who  are  promoted  to  the  degree 
of  Dodlor  of  Medicine,  implying  always  a general  licence  to  prac- 
tife  phylic)  in  the  following  terms  : “To  pradlife  phylic,  cautiouf- 
“ ly,  chaftely,  and  honeftly  ; and  faithfully  to  procure  (or  do)  all 
“ things  conducive  to  the  health  of  the  bodies  of  the  lick  ; and 
“ laftly,  never,  without  weighty  reafons,  to  divulge  any  thing 
“ which  ought  to  be  concealed,  that  he  heard  or  faw  in  the  exer- 
“ cife  of  his  profeffion.” 

The  fame  or  a limilar  oath,  which  is  taken  in  fubftance  from  the 
oath  propofed  by  Hippocrates  more  than  2000  years  ago,  I believe, 
is  adminiftered,  in  ail  univerfities  where  medicine  is  taught,  to  thofe 
who  are  created  Dodtors,  and  licenfed  to  pradtife.  But  even  if  it 
were  omitted,  as  I fufpedt  it  is  in  fome  places,  it  makes  no  differ- 
ence as  to  the  fupreme  and  indefeafible  duty  of  a phylician  to  his  pa- 
tients, implied  by  the  very  adt  of  his  pradlifng  as  a phylician.  In 
common  fenfe,  and  juflice,  and  I fhould  think  in  law  too,  he  is 
bound  to  do  all  thofe  duties  to  the  utmolt  of  his  power.  He  would 
be  blameable,  and  in  many  cafes,  I think,  would  be  feverely  pu- 
nifhable,  if  he  did  not.  But  in  no  cafe  that  I can  fuppofe,  can  I 
conceive  that  he  can  legally  or  juftly  violate,  or  negledt,  or  re- 
nounce, any  one  of  thofe  duties  ; all  of  which  every  patient  ex- 
pedts,  and  has  a right  to  expedl,  and  to  receive  from  his  phylician. 
Any  contradl  to  this  effedl,  even  for  value  received  on  the  part  of 
the  Dodlor,  I Ihould  think  not  merely  an  abfurdity;  and  a nullity, 
but  a downright  outrage  on  jultice  and  common  fenfe  ; nor  can  I 
conceive  that  fuch  a contradl  Ihould  ever  be  brought  into  a court 
of  juflice,  unlefs  at  the  inftance  of  the  injured  patient,  in  order  to 
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get  one  or  both  of  the  contradling  parties  feverely  punilhed  for 
their  knavery. 

Even  the  leaj}  of  the  duties  of  a phyfician  which  are  fpecified  in 
our  oath,  and  univerfa'lly  underftood,  independently  of  any  oath, 
to  be  the  duty  of  a phyfician,  and  confequently  the  right  of  his  pa- 
tients and  their  families,  I mean  fecrecy  on  his  part  with  refpedl 
to  every  thing  feen  or  heard  by  him  in  the  courfe  of  his  profef- 
fional  attendance,  which  ought  not  to  be  divulged,  can  never  be 
juftly  or  legally  renounced  or  violated  by  any  contract,  for  any 
confideration  whatever,  even  in  a fingle  inftance,  either  to  gratify 
a curious  impertinent,  or  to  ferve  the  interefted  purpofes  of  a felfifh 
knave.  Surely  no  lawyer  will  ever  maintain  that  fuch  a contract 
could  be  enforced  by  law,  or,  without  the  moll  ridiculous  abfurdi- 
ty,  be  even  pleaded  in  a court  of  juftice. 

Yet  that  duty,  I think,  may  fairly  be  called  the  leaf  of  them  ; not 
only  as  being  the  leall  important  of  them  all,  but  alfo  on  account  of 
this  obvious  confideration,  that  it  evidently  is  not  fupreme  : there  are 
other  duties,  of  higher  authority,  to  which  it  mull  yield,  whenever 
it  happens  to  be  oppofed  to  them.  To  fuch  fuperior  duties  the 
claufe  in  that  part  of  our  oath  which  relates  to  fecrecy,  “ never 
“ without  weighty  reafons  to  divulge,”  evidently  relates  ; and  ex- 
prefsly  admits  an  exception  in  favour  of  them.  For  example,  when 
in  the  courfe  of  judicial  proceedings  the  teftimony  of  a phyfician 
is  required,  perhaps  with  refpecl  to  fuch  things  feen  or  heard  in 
the  courfe  of  his  practice,  as  it  would  have  been  moll  his  wifjy 
and,  but  for  his  being  called  on  as  a witnefs,  it  would  have  been 
moll  his  duty  to  have  kept  concealed  ; it  inllantly  becomes  his  fu- 
perior or  only  duty  to  declare  them  fully,  perhaps  in  open  court. 
Even  though  not  called  on  as  a witnefs,  if  at  any  time  he  knows 
that  his  divulging  fuch  things,  as  but  for  llrong  reafons  he  ought 
to  conceal,  would  do  any  fubftantial  good,  or  prevent  any  great  evil, 
which  is  nearly  the  fame  thing,  it  is  unqueftionably  his  duty  to  di- 
vulge 
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vulge  them.  The  only  difference  that  I can  fee  between  the  two 
cafes  is,  that,  in  the  former,  when  called  on  as  a witnefs,  he  has  no 
choice,  no  opportunity  for  deliberation,  or  exercife  of  his  own  judg- 
ment and  difcretion,  and  confequently  no  kind  of  refponfibility  for 
what  may  come  of  the  teftimony  legally  required  of  him.  In  the 
other  cafe,  when  he  acts  voluntarily,  he  is  in  fome  meafure  refpon- 
fible  for  the  confequences  of  his  breach  of  that  fecrecy,  which,  in 
general,  is  expected  of  him,  as  his  profeffional  duty.  If  he  adts  up-’ 
rightly,  to  the  belt  of  his  judgment,  I conceive  his  probity  cannot 
be  impeached,  but  his  judgment  may;  if  he  adts  rafhly  and  foolifh- 
ly  in  fo  important  a concern,  and  if  his  raff*  and  improper  condudt, 
though  well  meant,  has  been  injurious  to  others,  he  is  certainly  in 
juftice  bound,  and,  I prefume,  might  be  compelled  by  law,  to  make 
them  adequate  compenfation. 

But  a contradh  or  obligation,  for  value  received,  to  make  known, 
even  to  one  individual,  thofe  family-fecrets  which  a phylician  may 
often  know,  and  ought  in  general  to  conceal,  is  not  only  null  and 
void,  but  criminal ; as  being  a violation  or  renunciation  of  a moral 
and  profeffional  duty ; and  every  particular  adt  done  in  confe- 
quence  of  it  would  be  punifhable  ; and  the  doer  of  fuch  a wrong 
would  be  obliged  to  make  reparation  to  the  injured  party.  Nay, 
if  he  fhould  efcape  legal  punifhment,  becaufe  the  injured  party 
would  not  profecute,  the  mere  general  knowledge  that  a phylician 
had  made  fuch  a difgraceful  contradt,  would  foon  bring  upon  him 
a moil  effectual  punifhment,  and  one  which  would  put  it  out  of  his 
power  to  fulfil  his  fhameful  bargain. 

It  would  no  doubt  be  thought  mere  trifling  to  confider  minutely 
the  fuppofition  of  a contradt  made  by  a phylician,  for  any  value  re- 
ceived, to  violate  his  profeffional  duties  of  pradtifing  phyfic  chajlely 
and  honejlly ; or  to  fet  about  fhewing  the  abfurdity,  the  nullity,  and 
the  criminality  of  every  fuch  contradt ; for  cliaftity  and  honefty  are 
general  moral  duties,  not  peculiarly  belonging  to  any  one  profeffion, 
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and,  however  often  violated,  at  lead:  abundantly  well  underftood 
by  all  mankind.  An  obligation  or  contract  to  acfl  as  a knave  can 
fcarce  be  conceived ; and  dill  lefs,  if  poffible,  can  it  be  fuppofed  to 
be  enforced  by  law. 

But  I muft  beg  leave  to  confider  the  duty  of  caution  in  his  prac- 
tice, as  one  peculiar  to  a phyfician;  one  very  important  in  itfelf, 
yet  not  ftridtly  definable,  forafinuch  as  it  admits  of  confiderable  la- 
titude, and  even  fome  deviation  from  what  is  underftood  to  be  the 
ftridteft  caution  ; while  yet  any  great,  voluntary,  unneceffary,  or 
fyftematic  violation  of  it,  is  notorioufly  wrong  at  leaft,  if  not  cri- 
minal. Above  all,  I think  it  defer ves  attention,  on  account  of  its 
ftriking  affinity  to  one  great  part  of  the  duty  of  the  managers  of  an 
hofpital ; which  duty  they  can  no  more  renounce  or  legally  violate, 
with  refpedt  to  the  lick  poor  admitted  into  the  hofpital,  than  a 
Phyfician  can  by  contract  dived:  himfelf  of  his  duty  of  caution  in 
his  practice  with  refpedt  to  any  one,  or  all  of  his  own  patients,  ei- 
ther in  the  hofpital  or  in  private  practice. 

By  caution  on  the  part  of  a Phyfician  in  his  practice,  nothing  can 
be  meant  but  care  not  to  expofe  his  patients  to  any  unneceffary  danger. 

It  is  not,  I trud,  fuppofed  by  any  perfon  of  competent  know- 
ledge and  underftanding,  that  either  phyfic  or  furgery  can  be  prac- 
tifed  without  fome  danger  to  the  fick. 

It  is  avowed  that  many  operations  in  furgery  are  immediately 
dangerous  to  life.  And  even  in  the  practice  of  phyfic,  it  muft  be 
admitted  that  many  of  our  mod:  powerful  remedies  are  in  fome 
meafure  dangerous.  The  more  powerful  they  are,  that  is,  the  greater 
effedts  they  produce  on  the  human  body,  the  more  dangerous  muft 
they  become  when  they  are  improperly  ufed ; when  fuch  effects  as 
they  produce  are  either  not  wanted,  or  cannot  be  borne.  The  pre- 
carious effedts  of  many  remedies,  fometimes  great,  fometimes  fcarce 
perceptible,  different  in  different  individuals,  nay  often  in  the  fame 
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individual  at  different  times,  greatly  increafe  the  danger  of  the 
practice  of  phyfic. 

The  great  and  urgent  danger  in  many  difeafes  requires  indifpen- 
fably  the  immediate  ufe  of  very  dangerous  remedies  ; and  of  thefe 
often  in  very  unfavourable  circumftances,  where  we  have  but  a 
fmall  chance  of  doing  good  by  them. 

The  want  of  fuch  powerful  and  certain  remedies  as  abound  in 
every  newfpaper,  and  can  be  found  nowhere  elfe,  for  many  painful 
and  mortal  diftempers,  leads  us  mo  ft  juftifiably,  and  almoft  inevi- 
tably, on  many  occafions,  to  try  new  remedies  ; which  either  our 
own  reflections  and  reafonings  fuggeft  to  us  as  proper,  and  at  leaft 
worthy  to  be  tried  ; or  which  are  recommended  to  us  in  fuch  cafes 
by  the  teftimony  of  others,  on  whofe  veracity,  and  judgment,  and 
knowledge,  we  can  rely.  Such  experiments , in  numberlefs  cafes,  are 
not  blameable,  for  they  are  neceffary  : fie  enim  medkina  orta ; fubinde , 
aliorum  falutc,  aliorum  interitu, perniciofa  difcernens  a falutaribus. 

The  more  powerful  any  new  remedy  is,  the  more  dangerous  will 
it  be  ; efpecially  till  all  the  circumftances  relating  to  the  adminiftra- 
tion  of  it  are  well  afcertained. 

From  all  thefe  caufes  combined,  there  refults  much  inevitable 
danger  in  the  practice  of  phyfic.  From  this  acknowledged  danger 
refults  the  important  duty  of  caution  in  a phyfician,  or  care  to 
make  the  danger  as  little  as  poffible. 

What  then,  it  may  reafonably  be  afked,  is  the  degree  or  meafure 
of  that  caution  which  is  the  duty  of  a phyfician  ? 

I have  never  known,  nor  can  I well  conceive,  any  other  rule  of 
conduct  on  this  nice  medical  point,  but  the  fimple  and  comprehen- 
five  religious  and  moral  precept,  “ 'To  do  to  others  as  we  would  that 
“ they  Jhould  do  unto  usT 

Nothing  ca*n  be  eafier  than  to  apply  this  maxim  in  the  pradtice 
of  phyfic.  Whatever  a Phyfician  or  Surgeon  does,  or  advifes  to  be 
done,  honeftly  intended  for  the  good  of  his  patient,  and  what  he 
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would  wiiiT  to  be  done  to  Kimfelf,  or  to  thofe  who  are  dearth:  to 
him,  if  he  or  they  were  in  the  fame  htuation  with  his  patient,  is 
not  only  innocent  on  his  part,  but  right,  and  what  it  is  his  houn- 
den  duty  to  do,  whether  the  danger  of  it  be  greater  or  lefs.  The 
remedy  advifed  by  the  Phyhcian  may  be  a fevere  and  dangerous 
chirurgical  operation  ; it  may  be  a violent  and  precarious  medicine, 
the  danger  of  which  had  been  long  known  ; or  it  may  be  a new, 
and  rough,  and  feemingly  dangerous  piece  of  practice,  of  which  he 
had  had  no  experience,  but  which  he  propofed  to  try,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  others,  or  from  fome  uncertain  notion  of  his  own, 
concerning  the  nature  and  caufe  of  the  difeafe,  and  the  means  mold 
likely  to  remove  it.  Yet  the  remedy,  with  all  its  danger,  may  be 
the  belt  or  only  chance,  or,  what  comes  to  the  fame  thing,  the  only 
chance  known  to  the  Phyhcian,  which  the  patient  has  for  his  life. 
It  is  equally  the  duty  of  the  Phyhcian  to  give  him  that  chance,  whe- 
ther it  be  ioo  to  i,  or  only  i in  ioo  in  his  favour. 

There  may  even,  in  many  cafes,  be  peculiar  merit  and  virtue  in 
the  condudl  of  a Phyhcian,  who  employs  a very  dangerous  reme- 
dy, in  order  to  give  his  patient  a chance  for  recovery,  in  a htuation 
otherwife  almoft:  or  altogether  hopelefs,  forahnuch  as  he  does  it  at 
the  mold  imminent  rifk  of  his  own  fame  and  fortune.  In  fuch  cir- 
cumidances,  it  is  much  more  probable  that  the  patient  will  die 
than  that  he  fhall  recover  ; and  it  is  always  pohible,  and  often 
very  probable,  that  he  fhall  die  evidently  in  confequence  of  the 
operation  performed,  or  by  the  violent  effedts  of  the  remedy  em- 
ployed. Whenever  this  is  known  to  happen,  a very  refpedlable 
majority  of  mankind,  taking  them  by  tale  and  not  by  weight,  I 
mean  the  vulgar,  the  ignorant,  the  envious,  the  malicious,  and  the 
interefted,  will  not  fail  to  blame  the  Phyhcian  for  the  death  of  his 
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patient. 

It  is  the  urgent  necehfity  of  the  cafe,  and  his  upright  intention 
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of  doing  what  was  beft  for  his  patient,  which  alone  can  be  his 
j unification. 

If  he  adminiftered  or  prefcribed  fuch  a medicine  with  intention 
to  kill  . the  perfon  to  whom  it  was  given,  and  this  perfcn  died  in 
confequence  of  taking  it,  the  Doctor  would  certainly  be  guilty  of 
wilful  murder. 

If,  without  neceffity,  he  gave  fuch  a dangerous  medicine  to  any 
patient,  merely  to  gratify  his  own  curiofity,  or  zeal  for  fcience,  as 
he  may  choofe  to  call  it ; for  example,  in  order  to  try  the  efletfts 
of  new  medicines,  or  to  afcertain  the  comparative  advantages  and 
difadvantages  of  fome  new  modes  of  practice,  either  contrived  by 
himfelf,  or  fuggefted  by  others  ; he  would  be  guilty  of  a very 
high  mifdemeanour,  and  a great  breach  of  truft  towards  his  pa- 
tient ; for  which,  I prefume,  he  might  be  feverely  punifhed,  efpe- 
cially  if  the  latter  died,  in  confequence  of  fuch  a dangerous  ex* 
periment  tried  on  him,  without  his  knowledge,  and  without  lie- 
ceflity. 

Such  of  the  Managers  as  are  of  the  medical  profefiion  cannot 
fail  to  know,  but  others  of  them  may  need  to  be  told,  that  there 
is  a kind  of  difeafe  or  crazinefs  on  this  point  among  many  phyfi- 
cians,  who  are  in  other  refpefts  men  of  talents,  and  of  real 
worth.  But  from  an  exceffive  zeal  for  their  fcience,  and  in  fome 
cafes,  as  I fufpeft , from  an  erroneous  or  very  confufed  notion  of 
what  conftitutes  medical  fcience,  they  are  always  making  experi- 
ments, yet  never  make  any  difcoveries,  always  propofing  new  reme- 
dies and  new  modes  of  practice,  yet  never  make  any  improvements. 

Thofe  to  whom  this  fubje<5l  is  new  may  form  fome  notion  of 
the  ardent  zeal  of  fome  of  thefe  votaries  of  medical  fcience,  and 
may  be  entertained  as  well  as  inftrudted,  when  they  are  informed 
that  many  of  them  have  long  perfifted  in  trying  fevere  and  dan- 
gerous experiments  on  their  own  perfons  : That  one  of  them,  wifh- 
ing  to  afcertain  the  medicinal  effects  of  camphor,  took  at  one 
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dole  fiLcli  a quantity  of  it,  that  his  fenles  failed  him,  and  he  was 
very  near  dead  ; and  mufc  have  died  in  good  earned:,  but  for  the 
lucky  accident  of  the  Phyiician  who  was  called  to  his  affiftance 
when  he  was  fpeechlefs,  calling  his  eyes  on  the  papers  which  lay 
on  his  patient’s  table,  and  which  contained  an  account  of  the  ex- 
periments that  he  had  been  trying  : That  one  of  the  mod:  eminent 
Surgeons,  and  molt  ingenious  men,  that  this  age  or  country  has 
produced,  deliberately  inoculated  himfelf,  by  means  of  a lancet 
dipped  in  the  proper  matter,  with  the  venereal  difeafe,  and  kept 
himfelf  thoroughly  tainted  with  that  loathfome  diftemper  for 
about  three  years , that  he  might  have  the  fatisfaclion  of  obferving 
the  regular  progrefs  of  it  through  every  part  of  his  body : That 
another  very  ingenious  man  of  our  profeflion,  in  order  to  afeer- 
tain  the  effedls  of  different  kinds  of  food  on  the  human  body, 
lived  for  two  months  or  more  on  bread  and  water  ; then  for  fome 
time  on  road:  goofe  ; then  on  fuet ; then  on  fugar  ; and  at  laft 
fairly  died  upon  Chediire  cheefe.  But  hundreds  or  thoufands  of 
experiments,  more  or  lefs  levere  or  dangerous,  have  been  tried  by 
Phylicians  and  Surgeons  on  their  own  bodies,  without  the  lead: 
necedity,  and  purely  from  their  zeal  for  fcience. 

To  fuch  experiments,  I prefume,  no  reafonable  objection  can  be 
made.  If  thofe  who  make  them  choofe  to  go  out  of  the  world 
that  way,  I doubt  whether  any  body  has  a right,  and  Purely  no 
body  can  have  any  inclination,  to  flop  them.  But  it  is  not  quite 
fo  clear  to  me  that  they  have  any  right  at  all  to  fend  their  pa- 
tients out  of  the  world  that  way,  who,  forty  to  one,  have  no  fuch 
zeal  for  fcience,  no  ambition  for  that  crown  of  martyrdom,  and 
who  probably  have  not  the  lead:  wilh  to  go  out  of  the  world  at 
that  time,  and  actually  employ  and  pay  their  Phylicians  for  the 
very  oppolite  purpofe. 

It  will  naturally,  and  very  juftly,  be  taken  for  granted,  that 
fome  at  lead:  of  our  Faculty,  who  are  fo  ready  to  try  experi- 
ments 
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ments  on  their  own  bodies,  would  be  very  apt,  whenever  they 
had  an  opportunity,  to  try  fimilar  experiments  on  the  bodies  of 
their  patients.  It  is  a melancholy  truth,  but  it  cannot  be  denied. 
All  I can  fay  for  the  honour  of  my  profeflional  brethren  is, 
that  the  molt  refpedtable  of  them  have  always  reprobated  fuch 
condu<5l  as  feverely  as  the  reft  of  mankind  do.  Our  medical 
phrafe  of  reproach  and  contempt  for  it,  Corio  humano  ludere , 
(to  play  with  the  human  hide),  abundantly  teftifies  in  what  abo- 
mination it  has  generally  been  held  by  our  Faculty  ; and  it  is  need- 
lefs  to  enter  into  particulars.  But  to  fhow  what  I mean,  I fliall 
mention  one  inftance,  which  may  perhaps  ftartle  fome  men  of 
weak  nerves,  and  little  ufed  to  fuch  things.  Some  of  the  medical 
profeftion,  out  of  pure  love  of  fcience,  and  without  the  leaft  ne- 
ceftity,  have  taken  fmall-pox  matter  from  the  dead  body  of  one 
who  died  of  the  worft  kind  of  the  difeafe,  and  have  inoculated 
with  it.  A dead  body,  half  putrid,  has  been  dug  out  of  the  grave 
where  it  had  lain  for  fome  days,  and  fmall-pox  matter  has  been 
taken  from  it  for  the  fame  purpofe. 

When  a Phyfician,  purely  from  zeal  tor  fcience,  tries  fuch  ex- 
periments on  his  patients,  he  furely  is  not  guiltlefs . But  what 
thould  we  think  of  one,  who,  without  any  fuch  burning  zeal  for 
fcience,  and  merely  for  value  received,  entered  into  a contract  with 
another  perfon  of  fuch  a character,  who  perhaps  had  more  experi- 
ments to  try  than  patients  to  try  them  on,  and  agreed  to  try  on  his 
patients  all  the  experiments  which  the  other  fhould  propofe  to  him  ? 
Surely  the  abfurdity  and  nullity,  as  well  as  the  injuftice  of  fuch  a 
contract,  muft  be  glaring.  It  is  impoflible  that  it  could  ever  be 
enforced  by  a court  of  juftice,  or  even  pleaded  by  a lawyer  ; yet 
to  improve  fcience  of  every  kind  is  laudable,  efpecially  in  the  way 
of  experiment,  which  is  the  fureft  or  only  way  in  which  the  fci- 
ence of  nature  can  be  improved  : And  it  is  peculiarly  merito- 
rious to  improve  the  fcience  and  the  art  of  phyfic,  becaufe  it  is 
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immediately  beneficial  to  mankind,  and  efpecially  to  tliofe  whom 
difeafe  hath  perhaps  in  a moment  cut  off  from  the  number  of  the 
happy. 

What  then  could  vitiate  a contrail  for  the  improvement  of  fo 
beneficial  a fcience  in  that  way  ? Plainly  this,  that  even  fo  great 
a good  ought  not  to  be  purchafed  or  procured  by  the  violation  of 
a moral  duty.  It  is  right  for  a Phyfician  to  improve  his  fcience  ; 
but  it  is  much  more  right  for  him  to  do  his  duty  to  his  pa- 
tients. As  foon  as  the  two  rights  are  fet  in  oppofition,  it  inftant- 
ly  appears,  beyond  difpute,  which  of  the  two  is  fubordinate,  and 
which  fupreme.  The  difference  in  point  of  force  or  authority  is 
infinite  ; the  two  claims  admit  of  no  comparifon  ; the  one  may  be 
enforced  by  law,  the  other  not ; the  violation  of  the  one  right 
could  at  the  worft  be  matter  only  of  regret,  and  perhaps  of  difap- 
probation  ; the  negleCt  or  violation  of  the  other  might  juftly  be 
a fubjeCt  of  punilhment. 

I trull  it  will  not  appear  a paradox  to  fay,  that  by  fuch  a con- 
tract as  I have  fuppofed,  in  which,  for  a valuable  confideration  re- 
ceived, a Phyfician  engaged  to  try  on  his  patients  all  the  experi- 
ments which  one  of  his  more  fcientific  and  lefs  practical  brethren 
propofed  to  him,  he  could  neither  in  confcience  be  expeCted,  nor 

by  law  be  required  or  compelled,  to  do  any  thing  to  his  patients, 

\ 

but  what  it  would  equally  have  been  his  duty  to  have  done  to 
them,  if  he  had  received  no  fuch  valuable  confideration,  and  if  no 
fuch  contraCl  had  ever  been  made.  Whatever  was  belt  for  his  pa- 
tients, it  was  his  indifpenfable  profefiional  duty  to  do  for  them. 
Whatever  was  bad,  or  unneceffarily  dangerous  for  them,  it  was 
his  duty  not  to  do  ; and  both  thefe  duties  were  with  him  fupreme 
and  indefeafible. 

The  application  of  all  that  I have  faid,  with  refpeCt  to  the  duty 
of  caution  on  the  part  of  a Phyfician  towards  his  patients,  is  fo  ob- 
vious, and  fo  eafy  to  the  correfponding  duty  of  the  Managers  of 
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an  Hofpital,  that  I almofldoubt  whether  I ought  to  exprefs  it  in 
words.  , 

Whatever  it  is  the  duty  of  Phyficians  or  Surgeons  to  do  to  their 
patients,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Managers  of  an  Hofpital  to  procure 
for  the  lick  poor  who  are  admitted  into  it. 

Whatever  it  is  the  duty  of  Phyficians  or  Surgeons  not  to  do  to 
their  patients,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Managers  not  to  permit  in  their 
Hofpital. 

It  would  be  as  foolifh,  and  as  truly  a moral  wrong,  on  the  part 
of  the  Managers,  to  forbid  and  prevent,  in  every  cafe,  all  danger- 
ous operations,  all  dangerous  remedies,  all  experiments  or  trials  of 
new  remedies,  in  their  Hofpital,  as  it  would  be  for  Phyficians  and 
Surgeons  to  refolve  never  to  perform  fiich  operations,  or  preferibe 
fuch  remedies,  or  try  fuch  experiments.  It  is  equally  the  duty  of 
the  Managers  to  procure,  as  it  is  of  the  Phyficians  and  Surgeons 
to  do  whatever  is  bejl  for  the  patients.  Their  duties  are  co-extend- 
ed  and  limited  exadtly  by  the  fame  confiderations. 

If  the  Managers,  out  of  their  abundant  and  very  laudable  zeal 
for  the  improvement  of  medical  fcience,  fhould  grant  a formal 
permiffion  to  the  Phyficians  and  Surgeons  to  try  on  their  Hofpital 
patients  whatever  experiments  they  thought  requifite  for  that  pur- 
pofe,  however  unneceffary  and  dangerous  to  the  patients  on  whom 
they  were  tried,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  thofe  who  gave,  and 
thofe  who  accepted  fuch  a permiffion,  and  adted  according  to  the 
tenor  of  it,  would  equally  be  guilty  of  a high  mifdemeanour ; the 
former  unqueftionably  guilty  of  a breach  of  truft  ; the  latter 
guilty  of  a breach  of  profeffional  duty  : and  if  any  patients  chan- 
ced to  die  under  fuch  a courfe  of  experiments,  which  I prefume 
would  not  be  a very  rare  occurrence,  I fhrewdly  fufpedt  both  the 
high-contradfing  parties  would  be  guilty  of  culpable  homicide,  the 
one  as  principals,  the  other  as  acceffories  before  the  fadh 
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But  if  fiich  an  unlimited  permiflion  to  make  experiments  on 
the  fick  in  the  Hofpital  were  granted  in  the  form  of  a con- 
tract with  the  medical  gentlemen,  in  confideration  of  a good 
round  fum  of  money  paid  by  them  to  the  Managers,  the  atro- 
city of  fuch  a contraCl  would  preclude  all  controverfi.es  about  it. 
The  Managers  certainly  would  not  be  permitted  to  expofe  the  pa- 
tients to  fuch  a danger. 

Is  it  not  equally  the  duty  of  the  Managers  to  preferve  the 
fick  poor  in  the  Hofpital  from  every  other  danger  ? Or  can  the 
moft  lively  imagination  conceive  any  kind  of  danger,  from 
which  it  would  not  be  the  duty  of  the  Managers,  if  it  were  in 
their  power,  to  protect  and  preferve  them  ? 

It  would  be  unreafonable  and  uncandid  to  fay,  that  the  dan- 
ger of  trying  a new  Phyfician  or  Surgeon  with  them,  every 
two  months,  is  as  great  as  that  of  trying  a new  remedy  ; and 
that  to  truft  the  lives  of  the  patients  to  Phyficians  or  Surgeons, 
who  have  grown  old  without  acquiring  general  efleem,  or  con- 
fidence, or  employment,  would  be  as  dangerous  as  to  truft  them 
to  the  efficacy  of  remedies  which  had  been  introduced  into  prac- 
tice, and  after  a long  trial  had  been  laid  afide  as  ufelefs  or  bad. 

Modeft  merit,  from  unfavourable  circumflances,  may  pine,  from 
youth  to  age,  in  obfcurity,  contempt,  and  poverty ; and  a young 
man  of  extraordinary  talents  and  application  may,  from  his  firft 
outfet  in  his  profeffion,  be  much  fuperior  even  to  his  own  matter. 
But  it  would  be  ftill  more  unreafonable  and  uncandid,  and,  I 
fhould  think,  would  favour  fomewhat  of  infanity,  to  affert  that 
die  want  of  experience,  and  the  want  of  public  efleem  and  con- 
fidence, afforded  any  prefumption  in  favour  of  a Phyfician  or  Sur- 
geon, or  to  maintain  that  there  was  no  more  danger  to  the  patients 
entrufted  to  the  care  of  fuch  practitioners,  than  to  thofe  commit- 
ted to  the  care  of  men  of  ample  experience,  and  the  highett  pro- 
feffional  character. 
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The  danger  in  queftion  mnft,  no  doubt,  appear  more  or  lefs  for- 
midable to  different  perfons  ; nor  can  it  ever  be  exactly  meafured : 
but  it  is  unqueltionably  real , and  it  is  great.  Be  it  greater  or  lefs, 
be  it  ten  to  one,  or  only  one  in  ten,  againlt  the  lick,  it  is  unnecef- 
fary  ; and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Managers  to  preferve  them  from  it.. 

SECTION  VI. 

Leaving  now  this  important  duty  of  caution  with  refpedl  to 
the  fick,  which  is  evidently  common  to  the  Managers  and  to  the 
medical  attendants  of  an  hofpital,  and  equally  incumbent  on  both- 
in  their  refpedtive  departments  of  doing  or  procuring ; let  us  next 
confider  the  duty  of  Phyhcians,  “ faithfully  to  do  all  tilings  con-  ><■ 
“ ducive  to  the  health  of  the  bodies  of  the  fick,”  and  the  clofe  af- 
finity between  it  and  the  correfponding  duty  of  the  Managers  of 
an  hofpital,  4 to  do  every  thing  that  may  bejl  conduce  to  the  chari- 
“ table  end  and  purpofe”  of  their  inftitution  ; and,  above  all,  to- 
procure  for  the  fick  in  the  hofpital  the  uef  afliftance  which  medi- 
cal men  can  give  them. 

Both  thefe  duties  are  fo  plain  and  obvious,  fo  near  akin,  fo  evi- 
dently indifpenfable  and  co-extended  ; and,  if  in  ftridt  propriety 
they  may  be  faid  to  be  limited,  fo  manifeftly  limited  only  by  the 
iijiperfedt  knowledge  and  power  of  thofe  who  ought  to  difeharge 
them,  that  little  difeuflion  or  illuftration  of  them  can  be  required- 
Though  I trull  it  is  not  neceffary,  yet  as  I fhould  be  forry,.  even 
for  a moment,  to  be  mifunderllood  on  fo  delicate  a point,  I think 
it  right  to  premife,  that,  in  reafoning  about  what  is  good  or  bad , . 
bejl  or  worjl , in  refpedt  of  medical  afiiltance,  I mean  only  what  is 
more  or  lefs  good , mojl  or  leaf  good.  I mult  not  be  underltood  to 
fuppofe,  or  infinuate,  that  any  medical  affrltance  is  poftively  bad , as 
being  worfe  than  none ; fo  that  it  would  have  been  better  for  the 
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patients  not  to  have  had  it,  but  to  have  remained  without  the  help 
of  fuch  phyfic,  or  phyficians,  or  furgeons. 

Such  a notion  is  too  illiberal,  too  unjuft,  and  too  grofsly  abfurd, 
even  for  a farce. 

I am  not  to  confider  the  duty  of  a Phyfician  to  abhain  from  giv- 
ing his  patient  what  he  knows  will  hurt  or  kill  him  ; which  would 
be  little  lefs  than  an  attempt  to  commit  wilful  murder ; nor  am  l 
to  confider  the  duty  of  the  Managers  of  an  hofpital  not  to  employ 
fuch  murderous  phyficians  in  it,  or  furgeons  fo  unfkilful,  that  it 
would  be  better  for  a poor  man  to  remain  unaflihed  with  a fpread- 
ing  ulcer  or  a dangerous  wound  undreffed,  or  a broken  leg  unfet, 
than  to-  come  under  their  care.  In  the  very  notion  of  medical  or 
chirurgical  ajjijiance , I conceive  there  is  implied  the  expectation  and 
chance  of  fome  good.  Accuftomed,  as  we  are  in  this  country,  to  a 
great  deal  of  that  kind  of  aflihance,  whenever  we  need  it,  we  fhould 
think  the  total  want  of  it  a moll  grievous  evil ; we  fhould  confider 
that  very  fmall  fhare  of  it  which  we  could  get  in  fome  other  coun- 
tries, nay,  in  fome  parts  of  our  own,  as  fomething  very  bad. 

The  goodnefs  or  badnefs  therefore  which  I am  to  confider,  are 
only  different  degrees  of  goodnefs ; but  the  difference  may  be  very 
great ; and  that  is  bad  which  is  lefs  good  than  what  we  know  may 
be  obtained,  either  in  point  of  medicines,  or  of  medical  and  chirur- 
gical attendants. 

If,  in  one  night,  all  the  furgeons  of  Edinburgh  were  removed  to 
a better  world,  where  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  will  all  arrive  in  due 
time,  their  fenior  apprentices  (of  four  or  five  years  handing)  might 
iuhly  be  eheemed  the  beft  chirurgical  afliftance  in  this  city.  If 
they  were  removed  in  the  fame  way  the  next  night,  the  junior  ap- 
prentices, of  one,  two,  or  three  years  handing,  would  be  the  beh  a£- 
fihance  of  that  kind  ; and  it  would  be  the  indifpenfable  duty  of  the 
Managers  of  the  Hofpital  to  get  the  affihance  of  fuch  apprentices, 
whether  older  or  younger,  for  the  lick  poor  in  the  Surgeons  de- 
partment. 
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|jjaftment,  till  fuch  time  as  ^//^raffiftance,  I mean  the  attendance 
of  more  fkilful  and  experienced  Surgeons,  could  be  obtained  for 
them.  The  mere  want  of  medical  affiftance  is  in  many  cafes  fo 
bad,  as  to  imply,  almoft  certainly,  very  pernicious,  if  not  fatal  con- 
fequences.  In  fuch  cafes,  to  with-hold  it  voluntarily,  would  be  ah 
moft  as  criminal,  as  to  fuffer  a wretch  to  perifh,  by  with-holding 
food  from  him.  To  procure  it  in  fome  meafure,  but  lefs  good  than 
might  be  procured,  is  an  approach  to  that  evil  to  the  lick,  or  a de- 
gree of  it  ; implying  fome  degree  of  the  fame  criminality  in  thofe 
who  do  fo. 

For  example,  if  the  Managers  were,  without  fuch  a neceffity  as  I 
have  dated,  to  commit  the  lick  poor  in  the  Surgeons  Wards  to  the 
care  of  the  youngeft  apprentices  of  the  Surgeons  in  Edinburgh,  in- 
ftead  of  their  mailers,  (which  I prefume  they  might  by  law  be 
prevented  from  doing)  ; the  abfurdity,  and  even  the  atrocity,  of 
fuch  a proceeding  would  be  glaring. 

Yet  circumllances  may  ealily  be  conceived,  in  which  any  of  us 
would  be  happy  to  get  the  affiftance  of  fuch  apprentices,  for  ourfelves 
or  for  our  bell  friends.  If  any  of  us  in  a remote  country,  or  diftant 
part  of  our  own,  far  from  better  help,  had  fallen  among  thieves, 
or  been  thrown  from  our  horfes,  and  been  left  at  the  way-lide  fore- 
ly  wounded,  w'ith  broken  limbs,  and  likely  to  bleed  to  death ; the 
arrival  and  profeffional  help  of  even  a very  young  burgeon’ s appren- 
tice would  be  to  us  as  great  a bleffing  as  that  of  the  good  Samari- 
tan was  to  the  wretched  Jew.  But  none  of  us  would  be  fo  mad 
as  to  prefer  fuch  help  to  that  of  the  boy’s  mailer,  if  we  had  our 
choice. 

In  the  greateft,  moft  ancient,  and  moft  civilifed  empire  on  the 
face  of  the  earth,  an  empire  that  was  great,  populous,  and  highly 
civilifed,  2000  years  ago,  when  this  country  was  as  favage  as 
New  Zealand  is  at  prefent,  no  fuch  good  medical  aid  can  be  ob- 
tained among  the  people  of  it,  as  a fmart  boy  of  lixteen,  who  had 
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been  but  twelve  months  apprentice  to  a good  and  well  employed 
Edinburgh  Surgeon  might  reafonably  be  expected  to  afford. 

If  the  Emperor  of  China,  the  abfolute  monarch  of  333  millions 
of  people,  more  than  twice  as  many  as  all  Europe  contains,  were 
attacked  with  a pleurify,  or  got  his  leg  broken,  it  would  be  happy 
for  him  to  get  fuch  a boy  for  his  firft  phylician,  and  Serjeant- lur- 
geon.  The  boy  (if  he  had  feen  his  mailer’s  pradlice  in  but  one  or 
two  limilar  cafes)  would  certainly  know  how  to  fet  his  Imperial 
Majefty’s  leg,  and  would  probably  cure  him  of  his  pleurify  ; which 
none  of  his  own  fubjedts  could  do.  According  to  the  information 
which  I have  received  from  the  late  Dr  Gillan,  a Phylician  of  this 
country,  who  was  at  Pekin  and  all  through  China  with  the  Britilh 
embaffy,  in  that  vail  empire,  they  neither  know  the  ufe  of  blood- 
letting, nor  the  way  to  fet  a broken  bone. 

What  I thus  have  Hated  explicitly,  with  refpedt  to  the  apprentices 
of  furgeons,  is  applicable  Hill  more  llrongly  to  all  the  mafter-fur- 
geons,  Fellows  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  this  City  : 
none  of  whom,  after  fo  full  an  explanation  on  my  part,  can  mif- 
underlland  me,  when  I have  occalion  to  conlider  the  goodnefs  or 
badnefs  of  their  affillance  to  the  lick  poor  in  the  Hofpital,  as  de- 
pending on  the  mode  of  their  attendance  in  it. 


The  duty  and  obligation  of  a Phylician,  “ faithfully  to  do  all 
things  conducive  to  the  health  of  the  bodies,  of  his  patients,” 
is  fo  explicit,  complete,  and  indefealible,  that  it  can  neither  be  en- 
forfced,  nor  reftrained,  nor  fet  alide,  by  any  contract  whatever. 

For  example,  if  a Phylician  really  believes  that  Dr  James’s  pow- 
der is  the  bell  medicine,  and  fully  adequate,  for  the  cure  of  con- 
tinued fevers,  Godbold’s  vegetable  balfam,  the  belt  for  curing 
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confumptions,  and  Leake’s  juftly  famous  pill,  the  belt  for  curing 
the  pox  ; it  is  unqueftionably  his  duty  to  prefcribe  thofe  medicines, 
and  no  others,  in  the  feveral  difeafes  refpedtively  for  which  he 
thinks  them  beft. 

If  he  were  a Profeffor  or  Public  Teacher  of  Medicine,  it  would  be 
equally  his  indifpenfable  duty  to  recommend  them  very  ftrongly 
to  his  pupils,  and  to  advife  them  to  employ  thofe  medicines  uni- 
verfally  in  preference  to  all  others,  in  thofe  feveral  difeafes. 

If  the  proprietors  (patentees)  of  thofe  medicines,  hearing  of  the 
Docflor’s  favourable  opinion  of  them,  and  eager  to  make  the  moft 
of  it,  fhould  enter  into  a contrail  with  him,  giving  him  a good 
round  fum,  fuppofe  L.  1000  for  each  drug,  on  condition  that  he 
fhould  on  all  occasions  in  his  practice  prefcribe  them,  and  in  his 
difcourfe  and  lectures  recommend  them,  as  the  belt  for  thofe  dif- 
eafes refpedtively;  it  is  plain  that  his  conduct  ought  to  be  juft  the 
fame  after,  as  it  had  been  before,  fuch  a contract  was  made. 
If  he  fhould  even  tire  of  his  contract,  difliking  any  kind  of  re- 
ftraint  on  his  converfation  and  practice ; {till  he  could  not  honeftly 
with  refpedt  to  his  patients  and  his  pupils,  independently  of  any 
regard  to  his  contract,  a6t  or  fpeak  otherwife  with  refpedt  to  thofe 
medicines. — I can  well  conceive  that  the  Cenfors  of  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Phyficians  might  take  notice  of  him  and  his  contract,  and 
that  he  might  be  unanimoufly  expelled  the  College  for  his  illiberal 
condudt,  which  would  undoubtedly  be  thought  a very  fhameful 
and  dangerous  example. 

But  even  if  this  were  done  to  him,  I can  fee  no  ground,  in  law 
or  equity,  on  which  he  could  claim  to  have  his  contract  reduced : 
for  he  could  not  even  pretend  that  there  was  any  thing  in  it  con- 
trary to  law,  or  gofpel,  or  natural  juftice,  or  his  own  profeffional 
duty,  or  the  rights  or  the  intereft  of  his  patients,  or  of  his  pupils  ; 
provided  always  that  he  ftill  continued  to  believe  bona  fide  that 
thofe  drugs  were  the  beft  remedies  for  the  difeafes  in  which  he  re- 
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commended  them.  In  this  cafe,  if  he  did  not  recommend  them, 
he  would  be  guilty  of  a breach  of  truft  to  his  patients  and  his 
pupils,  as  well  as  of  a breach  of  contradt  with  the  patentees.  Thefe 
laft,  I conceive,  would  have  a good  adtion  againft  him  for  his  con- 
duct. 

But  the  cafe  furely  would  be  widely  different  with  him,  from 
the  moment  that  he  became  convinced  that  thofe  drugs  were  not 
good  remedies,  or  even  that  they  were  not  the  bejl  remedies,  for  the 
difeafes  in  which  by  his  contract  he  was  bound  to  recommend 
them.  From  that  moment  it  becomes  his  indifpenfable  ditty  not 
to  recommend  them,  and  to  recommend  thofe  other  medicines 
which  he  has  found  or  believes  to  be  better  than  them. 

If,  in  compliance  with  his  contradt,  and  againft  his  better  know- 
ledge, and  his  confcience,  he  fhould  truft  the  cure  of  a patient 
labouring  under  the  fafhionable  diftemper  to  Leake’s  juftly  famous 
pill,  avowedly  knowing  of  a better  cure  for  that  difeafe,  and  if  the 
patient  fhould  lofe  his  nofe  by  virtue  of  fuch  a contradt,  he  would 
certainly  have  a good  adtion  againft  his  Dodtor  for  the  value  of  his 
nofe. 

If,  for  the  fame  reafon,  and  equally  knowing  that  he  was  not 
doing  what  was  beft  for  his  patient,  he  fhould  truft  the  cure  of  a 
man  in  a fever  to  James’s  powder,  negledting  the  other  and  better 
means  of  cure  which  had  become  known  to  him,  and  that  patient 
fhould  die  \ I fufpedt  the  Dodtor  would  be  guilty  of  culpable  ho- 
micide. 

To  fuppofe  that  his  contract  could  be  enforced  by  law,  is  to  fup- 
pofe  that  he  could  be  compelled  by  law  to  do  that  which  he  would 
be  punifhed  by  law  for  doing.  I prefume  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  his  contradt  would  be  declared  iniquitous,  and  that  he  would 
be  compelled  by  law  to  refund  the  money  he  had  taken  on  a con- 
dition which  he  could  not  fulfil  without  committing  a crime. 

The 
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The  application  of  this  to  the  cafe  of  the  Managers  of  the  In- 
firmary ancl  their  contrail  with  the  College  of  Surgeons,  refpedling 
their  mode  of  attending  in  it  by  rotation  indifcriminately,  is  plain 
and  obvious  ; and  the  conclufion  with  refpedl  to  the  abfurdity, 
the  nullity  and  the  criminality  of  fuch  a contract,  mufi,  I think,  be 
irrefiftible. 

The  College  of  Surgeons  are  the  Patentees  of  Surgery  in  this  City. 
By  their  charter,  they  have  the  exclufive  right  of  vending  that 
valuable  and  really  indifpenfable  commodity  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Edinburgh. 

The  Infirmary  evidently  had,  and  ever  muft  have,  occafion  for  a 
large  fhare  of  it.  The  Surgeons  might  furnifh  it  to  the  Infirmary 
in  different  ways,  and  on  different  terms,  more  or  lefs  favourable 
to  the  Hofpital,  either  with  refpedt  to  its  pecuniary  interefl,  or  with 
refpe<5l  to  the  benefit  of  the  fick  poor  admitted  into  it. 

For  example,  they  might  either  have  offered  their  fer vices  in  the 
Hofpital  without  fee  or  reward,  as  the  College  of  Phyficians  did 
for  more  than  twenty  years  ; or  they  might  (mofl  juflly  and  rea- 
fonably)  have  required  an  adequate  pecuniary  recompence  for  their 
attendance  in  the  Hofpital,  as  has  been  given  for  near  fifty  years  to 
the  two  ordinary  Phyficians  of  it.  They  might  all  of  them  have 
offered  to  ferve  in  the  Hofpital  by  rotation  for  one  or  two  months 
at  a time  : or  all,  or  any  number  of  them  that  chofe,  might  have 
offered  to  ferve  permanently,  either  gratuitoufly  or  for  a proper 
falary,  leaving  the  choice  of  the  individuals  feledted  from  their  num- 
ber to  the  Managers  of  the  Infirmary. 

In  fuch  circumftances,  it  would  clearly  have  been  a duty  of  the 
Managers,  as  Truflees  of  the  funds  of  the  Hofpital,  to  have  made 
a prudent  and  economical  bargain  with  them  ; as  favourable  to  the 
pecuniary  interefl  of  the  Infirmary  as  they  could  make  it  confiflent- 
ly  with  the  more  important  interefl  of  the  fick. 
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But  it  would  have  been  an  infinitely  fuperior  and  indefeafible 
duty  of  the  Managers  to  provide  for  the  poor  patients  in  the  Sur- 
geons Wards  the  befl  Chirurgical  aftiftance  which  they  could  get  for 
them  ; whether  this  was  by  the  permanent  appointment  of  a few  or- 
dinary Surgeons  to  the  Hofpital,  or  by  permitting  all  the  Surgeons 
in  Edinburgh  to  attend  in  the  Infirmary  by  rotation. 

Suppofing  now,  what  is  not  ftricftly  true,  but  much  more  fa- 
vourable to  both  parties  (Managers  and  Surgeons)  than  what  really 
is  true,  that  they  believed  bo?ia  fide  that  the  attendance  of  all  the 
Surgeons  by  rotation  was  belt  for  the  patients  under  their  care  ; juft 
as  my  Docftor  is  ftated  to  have  believed  that  three  famous  Patent 
Medicines  were  beft  for  the  cure  of  three  very  common  difeafes  ; 
it  would  have  been  the  duty  of  the  Managers,  if  they  could,  to  get 
all  the  Surgeons  in  Edinburgh  to  attend  in  that  manner  : whether 
they  had  made  any  contract  with  them,  or  got  L.  500  from  them, 
or  got  them  to  give  up  their  rival  hofpital  or  not. 

But  this  duty  could  continue  only  till  they  became  convinced  that 
fuch  a mode  of  attendance  was  not  the  bef , or  that  it  was  (com- 
paratively) very  bad  for  the  patients.  From  that  hour  it  would  be- 
tome  their  fupreme  and  indefeafible  duty  to  procure  for  the  pa- 
tients, if  they  could  procure  it,  the  attendance  of  the  Surgeons  in 
the  moft  advantageous  manner : juft  as  it  would  be  the  duty  of  a 
Phyfician  to  ufe  the  medicines  which  he  found  the  bef , and  not  to 
ufe  thofe  which  he  found  were  tiot  the  bef , in  the  exercife  of  his  pro- 
feftion ; though  at  one  time  he  had  firmly  believed  the  latter  to 
be  the  beft. 

That  a Phyfician  could  not  lawfully  make,  or  honeftly  fulfil, 
fuch  a contract  as  would  reftrain  him  from  doing  what  was 
right,  or  beft  for  his  patients,  and  that  he  could  never  be  com- 
pelled by  law  to  adhere  to  fuch  a contract,  is  furely  felf-evident. 
It  muft  be  equally  fo  with  refpedt  to  the  Managers  and  their  duty 
and  their  contract  with  the  Surgeons,  unlefs  fome  effential  differ- 
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ence  between  their  duty  and  that  of  Phyiicians,  of  which  difference 
at  prefent  I can  form  no  notion,  fliall  be  pointed  ont. 

But  with  all  due  refpedt  to  our  predeceffors  in  this  truft,  and  to 
the  individual  members  of  the  Corporation  of  Surgeons,  who,  more 
than  fixty  years  ago,  made  that  contradf,  all  of  whom  have  long 
lince  been  in  another,  and  I hope  a better  world,  after  fufficient- 
ly  repenting  of  the  wrong  which  they  did  in  this,  I muft  take  the 
liberty  to  fay,  that  I do  not  believe  the  contract  in  queftion  was- 
ftriclly  a bona  fde  tranfaddon  on  either  fide. 

I mean  that  both  parties  knew  perfectly  that  they  were  doing 
fomething  which  was  not  bcf  for  the  lick  poor  ; which  was  phyfi- 
cally  and  morally  wrong  with  refpedt  to  them,  though  advanta- 
geous in  point  of  pecuniary  intereft  to  the  Hofpital,  and  perhaps 
advantageous,  in  the  fame  refpedt,  and  at  any  rate  gratifying,  to 
the  Incorporation  of  Surgeons  as  a body,  and  to  the  majority  of 
them  as  individuals. 

The  whole  tenor  of  the  tranfaddon  eftablifhes  this  opinion  of  it 
beyond  all  difpute. 

As  to  the  Surgeons,  we  have  no  reafon  to  believe  that  any  one  of 
them  was  fo  ftupid,  or  fo  ignorant  of  his  own  profeffion,  as  not  to 
know,  that  a few  furgeons  conftantly  attending  in  a great  hofpital- 
would  become  more  fkilful,  more  expert  and  dexterous  operators,, 
and,  in  every  refpedt,  better  praddtioners,  than  ten  times  their  num- 
ber would  be  who  attended  by  rotation  for  a month  or  two  at  a 
time,  once  in  two,  or  three,  or  four  years.  But  their  avowed  mo- 
tive,  “ to  preferve  am  equality  among  the  Surgeons  of  Edinburgh ,”  pre- 
cludes all  controverfv  about  their  fhare  in  the  demerit  of  the  tranf- 

j 

addon. 

As  to  the  Managers,  their  original  condudt  in  appointing  per- 
manently a few  Surgeons  to  the  Hofpital,  the  fentiments  which 
but  the  year  before  they  made  that  contradl  with  the  Surgeons, 
they  had  expreffed  relatively  to  the  attendance  of  all  the  Pliyfi- 
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clans  by  rotation  ; above  all,  the  confiderations  by  which  they 
were  prevailed  on  to  make  that  contract  with  the  Surgeons  ; not 
any  clear  and  fatisfadtory  arguments  to  convince  them  that  what 
they  had  originally  thought  bad  would  really  be  good  for  the  pa- 
tients, but  500  Sterling  pounds  paid  them  down,  and  the  Surgeons 
giving  up  their  own  hofpital,  which  was  a rival,  and  was  likely  to 
intercept  many  charitable  contributions  that  otherwife  might  have 
come  to  this  Infirmary  : — All  thefe  things  too  plainly  teftify  that 
the  Managers  knew  well  that  what  they  were  doing  was  -wrong 
with  refpedl  to  the  patients. 

That  fum  of  money  received  from  the  Surgeons,  and  the  conduct 
of  thefe  in  giving  up  their  own  rival  hofpital,  fo  as  to  allow  more 
money  to  come  to  this,  I humbly  conceive,  were  fomewhat  of  the 
nature  of  a Bribe  ; whether  logice  a Bribe,  or  only  a Gratifica- 
tion, I am  not  cafuift  enough  to  determine;  nor  is  it  a queftion 
of  any  importance. 

A Bribe  is  good  broad  Englifh,  for  “ a reward  given  to  per- 
“ vert  the  judgment 

In  the  eafe  in  queftion,  the  judgment  of  the  Managers,  as  fhewn 
indifputably  by  their  fubfequent  conducft,  was  perverted  by  the  re- 
ward given  to  them  by  the  Surgeons.  There  was  money  given  by 
one  party,  and  received  by  another , in  a tranfadlion,  for  doing  what 
both  of  them  knew  to  be  wrong  to  a third  party . 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a corporation  may  be  bribed , that  is, 
may  have  its  judgment  and  conduct  perverted  by  a reward  given 
to  it,  in  its  corporate  capacity,  as  certainly  and  effedlually,  as  the 
individuals  who  compofe  it  can  be  perfonally. 

If  a rich  man,  in  order  to  obtain  for  himfelf  a feat  in  Parliament, 
fhould  give  to  the  corporation  of  a borough  lefs  rotten  than  fome 
are  faid  to  be,  L.  10,000,  not  to  go  into  the  pockets  of  the  indivi- 
dual members  of  it,  but  deftined  folely  for  the  pious  and  charitable 

purpofes 

* See  Johnfon’s  Di&ionary,  word  Bribe. 
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purpofes  of  building  a church  and  endowing  an  hofpital,  on  cL  2 
exprefs  condition  flipulated  even  in  a formal  contract,  that  the  co:  o- 
ration  Ihould  eled  him  their  reprefentative,  under  a heavy  penalty 
in  cafe  of  failure ; and  if  the  corporation  Ihould  eled  him  accord- 
ingly, and  if  his  election  were  contefted,  and  the  contrad  between 
him  and  his  borough,  or  even  complete  evidence  that  fuch  a bar- 
gain had  been  made  between  them,  came  into  the  hands  of  his  ad- 
verfary’s  counfel  before  a committee  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons, 
furely  any  lawyer  mull  be  a very  ftupid  fellow,  not  worth  the  va- 
lue of  one  curl  of  his  own  wig,  if  he  could  not  find  bribe  enough 
in  the  tranfadion  to  vitiate  the  Honourable  Gentleman’s  eledion, 
perhaps  even  to  disfranchife  the  borough. 

If  the  L.  500  given  by  the  Surgeons  to  the  Managers,  as  a cor- 
poration, and  truflees  of  the  funds  of  the  Infirmary,  had  been  di- 
vided into  finaller  fums  by  the  donors,  and  by  them  diftributed 
among  the  Managers  individually  for  their  own  private  ufe  and 
profit,  it  would  have  been  complete  and  arrant  bribery  of  the  com- 
mon kind ; fuch  bribery,  I conceive,  as  never  could  have  been 
avowed,  and  fuch  as,  if  it  had  ever  come  to  light,  would  have  vi- 
tiated the  tranfadion,  made  the  contrad  null,  and  fubjeded  to 
punilhment,  at  lead  to  cenfure  and  difmiflal  from  the  office  of  Ma- 
nager, all  who  had  taken  the  money,  or  been  bribed. 

They  were  all  equally  bribed , but  in  their  corporate  capacity, 
when  they  took  the  fame  fum  of  money  on  the  fame  bafe  con- 
dition ; though  they  took  it  for  the  profit  of  the  Hofpital ; un- 
lefs  it  can  be  eftablifhed,  that  it  was  a fair  and  open  fale  of  the 
privilege  of  attending  in  the  Hofpital ; implying,  that  the  Ma- 
nagers had  the  power  and  the  right  to  fell  that  privilege,  with- 
out regard  to  what  was  good  for  the  patients. 

If  they  had  a right  to  fell  it,  or  difpofe  of  it  for  ever , with- 
out any  reftraint  from  the  confideration  of  what  was  good  or 
bad  for  the  patients,  a fortiori  they  muft  have  had  a right  to 
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let  it  for  three,  or  feven,  or  nineteen  years,  or  any  term  that 
might  be  agreed  on. 

They  mud  have  had  a right  to  advertife  it  in  the  newfpapers 
to  be  fold  or  let  to  the  highed  bidder  ; jud  as  the  Magidrates 
of  Edinburgh,  trudees  for  the  common  good  of  the  city,  adver- 
tife to  fell  or  let,  for  a certain  term,  the  dung  of  the  dreets. 

They  mud  have  had  a right  (if  they  were  in  law  and  find 
entitled  to  difregard  the  good  of  the  patients,  and  to  do  what 
was  not  bejl  for  them)  to  declare  in  their  advertifement  that  their 
chief  objecd  was  to  get  money  for  the  EXofpital,  and  that  they 
fhould  not  require  the  attendance  in  it  to  be  conducted  in  the 
manner  mod  favourable  to  the  patients,  but  fhould  allow  it  to  be 
done  in  the  w~ay  mod  agreeable  to  the  purchafers  or  ledees  ; 
and  to  have  ufed  this  as  an  argument  to  get  a greater  price  for  the 
commodity  which  they  brought  to  market,  or  a higher  rent  for 
that  part  of  their  edate  which  they  wifhed  to  let. 

I do  not  believe  that  our  predeceffors  in  this  trud  ever  thought,, 
any  more  than  we  do,  that  they  had,  or  could  have,  fuch  abomi- 
nable rights  ; nor  confequently  can  I think  them  altogether  blame - 
lefs  in  that  tranfacdion  with  the  Surgeons. 

It  is  eflential  to  our  caufe  in  general,  as  well  as  to  my  argument 
in  particular,  that  thefe  things  be  dated  fairly , and  of  courfe 
flrongly , and  that  they  be  kept  deadily  in  view  ; but  I have  no 
mind  to  forfeit  my  own  credit  in  point  of  probity  and  under- 
danding,  by  unjudly  and  unnecefiarily  imputing  guilt  to  a fet  of 
men  of  the  highed  worth  and  public  fpirit,  to  whom,  even  for 
their  exertions  in  the  management  of  this  Hofpital,  their  coun- 
try owes  infinite  obligations. 

Though  their  bargain  with  the  Surgeons  was  edentially  wrong, 
and  never  can  be  judified  or  made  right,  they  had  a drong  excufe 
for  what  they  did.  Their  motive  was  pure  and  honourable.  I do 
not  think  it  is  going  too  far  to  fay,  that  their  honed  zeal  for  the 
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eftablilhment  of  this  Hofpital,  that  is,  for  the  good  of  the  fick 
poor  in  general,  betrayed  them  into  that  error.  Like  the  ralh 
oath  of  Uncle  Toby,  in  behalf  of  the  dying  Le  Fevre,  it  was  a fin  of 
which  no  man  could  be  afhamed,  and  of  which  few  would  have 
virtue  enough  to  be  guilty.  We  may  trull  that  it  lhared  the  fate 
of  his  oath';  that  “ the  informing  Angel  blulhed  as  he  gave  it  in  ; 
“ and  the  recording  Angel  let  fall  a tear  upon  the  fpot,  and  walh- 
u ed  it  out  for  ever.” 

They  faw  no  other  means  of  accomplifhing  the  eftablifhment  of 
this  Hofpital,  but  by  confenting  to  that  condition  which  the  Sur- 
geons required.  Their  error  and  their  wrong,  the  confequences  of 
which  have  been  fo  feverely  felt  for  fixty  years,  confifted  in  this, 
that  in  order  to  do  good  to  the  fick  poor  in  general,  they  did  evil 
to  thofe  fick  poor  who  came  under  the  care  of  the  Surgeons,  in  this 
Infirmary. 

Even  in  this  refpec5l  they  had  another  llrong  excufe  or  allevia- 
tion. Though  they  knew  that  it  was  an  evil,  as  appears  by  their 
previous  conduct  in  the  feledlion  and  permanent  appointment  of 
a few  Surgeons,  and  by  their  conduct  at  that  very  time,  and  af- 
terwards, with  refpecft  to  the  Phyficians,  they  did  not  know  how 
great  an  evil  they  were  doing.  They  could  not  forefee  that  the 
number  of  the  Surgeons  in  Edinburgh  would  increafe  as  it  has 
done,  nor  could  they  ever  fuppofe  that  four  fifths  of  the  fenior 
Surgeons  fhould  withdraw  from  the  Hofpital-duty,  and  leave  the 
care  of  the  patients  in  it  to  their  junior  brethren  in  rotation. 

But  whatever  excufe  we  may  find  for  our  predecelfors  in  this 
trull,  whatever  praife  we  may  give 'to  their  pure  and  honourable 
motives,  we  mull  remember  that  the  evil  done  to  the  fick  poor, 
who  needed  the  care  of  Surgeons  in  this  Infirmary,  has  been  for 
fixty  years,  and  is  at  prefent,  and  unlefs  that  contrail  be  annulled, 
will  continue  as  long  as  the  Hofpital  lafls,  juft  as  great  as  if  the 
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fame  bargain  had  been  made  for  the  moil  difhonourable  mo- 
tives. 

Sure  I am,  that  if  the  prefent  contract  with  the  Surgeons  were 
once  reduced,  or  given  up,  as  I trull  it  foon  will  be  ; and  if  the 
Managers,  knowing  what  they  now  do,  were  for  10,000  guineas 
to  make  fuch  another  contract  with  them,  or  with  the  Phyficians ; 
thofe  10,000  pieces  of  gold  would  be  as  arrant  a bribe  as  the 
thirty  pieces  of  lilver  given  to  Judas  Ifcariot  for  betraying  his 
Mailer.  And  if  any  of  our  number,  knowing  what  we  all  do  of 
the  evil  that  mull  necelfarily  refult  from  it,  Ihould  put  their 
names  to  fuch  a contradl,  they  would  be  perfectly  entitled  to  go 
away,  and  do  as  Judas  did,  when  his  confcience  fmote  him  for 
the  evil  which  he  had  committed. 

Can  we  then  be  guiltlefs,  if  we  knowingly  and  willingly  allow 
that  cruel  evil  to  continue,  which  to  do  would  be  fo  great  a wrong  ? 

Such  are  the  illuf rations ;,  for,  llricflly  fpeaking,  they  are  not  proofs , 
which,  by  making  us  attend  to  it  carefully  in  different  points  of 
view,  and  conlider  it  in  its  various  relations,  appear  to  me  fufficient 
to  efablifj , as  a felf-evident  truth , the  greater  propofition  of  our  fyllo- 
gifm,  or  the  law  in  our  cafe:  (as  Hated  page  123,  and  129,  130). 

If  I have  fucceeded  in  Ihewing  that  there  is  a certain  duty  on  the 
part  of  the  Managers  of  the  Infirmary  towards  the  patients  in  it, 
and  in  explaining  the  nature,  extent,  and  importance  of  that  duty  ; 
which  things  are  not  generally  underltood,  but  which  I,  a Phyfician, 
accuftomed  frequently,  during  the  laft  three  and  twenty  years  of 
my  life,  to  pradtife  in  an  hofpital,  have  means  of  knowing  better 
than  lawyers,  to  whom  the  fubjecl  is  new  and  uninterelling  ; I con- 
ceive, that,  even  by  force  of  illuf ration,  I have  made  good  my  point. 
If  there  be  fuch  a duty  as  I have  Hated,  every  contradl  requiring  or 
implying  the  violation  or  negledl  of  it  muH  of  courfe  be  reduced, 
as  not  only  null  and  void,  but  in  fome  meafure  criminal  in  both 
the  contracting  parties. 


We 
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We  all  have  been  taught,  and  have  uniformly  through  life  be- 
lieved, that  laws,  from  the  ten  commandments  down  to  our  own 
time,  are  made  and  executed  to  enforce  our  various  duties  ; never 
to  fanCtion  or  compel  the  violation  of  any  of  them. 

No  body  furely  can  believe  that  any  perfon  can  either  voluntarily, 
ex  mero  motu , or  by  contract  for  a valuable  confideration  received, 
effectually  and  legally  renounce  or  violate  his  duty  as  a Chridian,  a 
fubjeCi,  a foldier,  a hufband,  a father,  or  a fon  ; for  this  reafon, 
among  others,  that  whatever  is  the  duty  of  one  party  is  the  right  of 
another,  who  confequently  mud  be  injured  by  fuch  a tranfaCtiom 


SECTION  VII. 

I F,  in  the  courfe  of  judicial  proceedings,  or  for  the  fatisfaCtion  of 
any  individuals  more  driCt  and  captious  than  candid  in  their  rea- 
fonings,  a complete  logical  proof  of  our  greater  proportion  {hall  be 
required,  it  may  be  given.  For,  though  in  general,  and  in  all  fair 
reafoning,  it  is  needlefs,  and  though  it  is  often  difficult,  it  is  not  al- 
ways impoffible  to  demonjlrate,  or  prove  in  the  mod  perfeCt  manner* 
a felf-evident  truth. 

In  many  cafes,  and  in  ours  molt  obvioufly,  this  may  be  eaffiy 
done,  by  what  is  called  in  logic  a deduction  to  an  abfurdity  ; and  what 
is  well  known  in  legal  arguments  of  the  drifted  kind,  by  the 
phrafe,  putting  a caje. 

This  mode  of  reafoning  confids  in  the  fimple  and  eafy  expedient 
of  affuming  as  a truth,  and  as  the  greater  propofition  of  a fyllogifm, 
the  direft  contrary  of  what  we  wiffi  to  prove,  and  from  that,  and 
fome  arbitrary  fuppofition,  or  imaginary  cafe  dated,  as  the  lefs  pro- 
pofition of  the  fyllogifm,  deducing  a fair  conclulion,  which  mud 
be  true,  if  the  fird  or  greater  propofition  be  true  ; but  yet  is  fo 
grofsly,  or  perhaps  ridiculoufly  falfe  or  abfurd,  that  no  perfon  can 

believe 
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believe  it,  or  meet  with  any  credit,  either  in  fcience,  or  in  a Court 
of  Juflice,  if  he  Ihould  pretend  to  believe  it.  This  is  held  to  be 
complete  proof  that  the  afTumed  principle  is  falfe,  and  that  the  di- 
reCl  contrary  of  it  is  true  ; for  it  is  eftablilhed  in  logic,  and  admit- 
ted in  law,  (becaufe  it  cannot  be  denied),  that  every  propofition 
mujl  be  either  true  ox  falfe ; and  confequently,  that  every  propofition 
direCtly  contradictory  to  one  that  is  falfe , mufl  be  true . 

Some  of  the  illuf  rations  which  I have  given  in  proof  of  our  greater 
propofition,  approach  very  near  to  fuch  deductions  to  abfurdities 
from  the  contradictory  propofition.  But  I fhall  now  give  fome 
more  ftriCt  deductions  from  it  to  abfurdities  more  grofs  and  pal- 
pable, and  withal  of  fuch  a kind  that  they  may  well  ferve  another 
and  a very  important  purpofe  ; namely,  to  {hew  that  the  badnefs  of 
a particular  mode  of  attendance  of  the  furgeons  in  an  hofpital  may 
be  perfectly  known,  and  proved  by  competent  teftimony,  if  this 
fhall  be  required,  without  any  occafion  for  the  indelicate,  illiberal, 
and  cruel  procedure  of  ferutinizing  the  real  and  comparative  me- 
rits and  demerits  of  any  individuals  of  their  number. 

Afiuming  then  as  the  principle  to  be  difproved  by  a deduction  to 
an  abfurdity,  in  order  to  prove  the  one  direCtly  contradictory  to  it, 

That  a formal  contract  between  the  Managers  of  the  Infirmary 
“ and  the  Surgeons,  with  refpeCt  to  their  mode  of  attendance  in  it, 
“ though  bad  for  the  patients,  cannot  be  reduced I fhall  firft 
ftate  the  cafe,  that  the  Surgeons,  profefiing  great  care  and  anxiety 
for  the  fafety  and  good  management  of  the  patients,  had  made  a 
contrad  with  the  Managers  of  this  tenour ; that  no  member  of 
their  College  fhould  be  allowed  to  attend  in  the  Hofpital  but  fuch 
as  had  attained  the  age  of  fixty-three,  and  had  aClually  worn  fpec- 
tacles  for  thirteen  years.  Very  plaufible  oftenfible  reafons  might 
have  been  afiigned  for  inch  a limitation  ; the  vaft  advantage  of 
prudence,  and  cool  judgment,  and  long,  experience,  and  the  great 
ganger  to  be  apprehended  from  the  want  of  thefe  effential  qualifi- 
cations. 
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cations.  And  if  the  majority  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  at  the 
time  of  making  the  contract,  had  been  men  of  fixty  years  of  age  or 
more,  they  might  have  had  a very  fubftantial,  though  not  juft  an. 
oftenfible  reafon  for  choofing  to  make  fuch  a bargain,  and  even 
giving  a good  round  fum  in  confideration  of  having  their  right 
and  mode  of  attendance  limited  in  that  manner. 

Yet  common  fenfe,  without  the  aid  of  experience,  and  without 
any  necefhty  to  enquire  into  particulars  refpedling  the  practice,  the 
operations,  the  manual  dexterity,  the  degree  of  eye-fight,  or  the  fuc- 
cefs  of  individuals,  of  thofe  veteran  furgeons,  could  pronounce  with 
certainty,  that  fuch  a fyftem  was  not  the  bejl ; that,  on  the  contrary, 
it  was  very  bad  for  the  patients  ; that  thofe  venerable  Grey  Beards, 
though  probably  many  or  all  of  them  might  be  excellent  confalt- 
ing  furgeons,  were  very  unfit,  by  reafon  of  their  dim  eyes  and 
trembling  hands,  to  be  ordinary  attending  and  operating  furgeons 
in  a great  hofpital. 

Next  I fhall  (late  the  cafe,  oppofite  in  its  nature,  but  equal  in  ab~ 
furdity  to  the  former,  and,  I prefume,  almoft  or  altogether  as  bad 
for  the  patients,  that  the  Surgeons,  in  their  contract  with  the  Ma- 
nagers, for  Sterling  money  paid  them  down,  had  flipulated  that- 
only  the  youngeft  five  or  fix  of  their  number  fhould  attend  and 
operate  in  the  Infirmary ; afligning  as  their  reafons  for  choofing 
fuch  a limitation,  their  great  anxiety  to  preferve  “ ane  equality 
“ among  the  Surgeons  of  Edinburgh,”  their  wifh  to  make  even 
the  youngeft  members  of  their  corporation  expert  operators,  and 
fkilful  in  every  part  of  their  profefiion,  as  foon  as  poffible,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  good  people  of  Edinburgh,  who  are  not  admitted 
into  the  Hofpital  ; but  faying  nothing  of  any  fears  entertained  by 
them  of  a few  of  their  number,  if  permanently  appointed  to  attend 
in  the  Hofpital,  acquiring  very  fuperior  improvement,  and  high 
credit  and  reputation,  and  a great  fhare  of  the  molt  profitable 
praHice,  . 
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Surely  common  fenfe,  without  the  aid  of  experience,  or  any  mi- 
nute fcrutiny  or  teftimony  as  to  particular  misfortunes,  or  feeming 
want  of  fkill  and  dexterity  in  fome  of  thofe  very  young  practi- 
tioners, could  determine  at  once,  that  the  fyftem  (whether  good  or 
bad  for  the  College  of  Surgeons,  or  for  the  public  at  large)  was 
very  bad  for  the  patients,  was  unjuft  to  them,  was  inhuman  and 
abfurd. 

Next,  I fhall  ftate  a cafe  {till  ftronger,  and  one  that,  if  there  were 
degrees  of  abfurdity,  would  be  more  abfurd  than  either  of  the  for- 
mer ; and  yet,  on  the  aflumed  principle  of  the  indefeafible  validity 
of  a formal  contraCt  between  the  Managers  and  the  Surgeons,  made 
without  regard  to  the  good  of  the  patients,  mult  Hand  good  to  all 
eternity. 

I fhall  fuppofe  that  it  was  ftipulated  in  the  contract,  in  confide- 
ration  of  the  money  paid  down,  and  other  valuable  conliderations, 
that  the  four  or  the  ten  worjl  (in  the  fenfe  already  fully  explained) 
of  the  College  of  Surgeons  fhould  always  be  the  attending  and  ope- 
rating Surgeons  in  the  Infirmary.  The  deficiencies  or  demerits 
which  were  to  conflitute  their  qualifications  for  fo  important  an 
office  might  be  afcertained  by  ballot  in  their  own  College,  in  fuch 
a manner  as  to  them  might  appear  faireft  and  belt. 

I know  the  common  way  of  fpeaking  on  fuch  a point  as  this  : 
that  every  member  of  fuch  a College  is  legally,  and  fufficiently,  and 
equally  qualified  to  praCtife,  and  has  an  equal  right  to  praCtife,  &c. 
Nothing  can  be  more  plain,  or  more  fatisfadtory,  or  more  familiar 
to  us  all.  — 

It  is  exactly  the  cafe  with  all  Phyficians,  Fellows  or  Licentiates 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Phyficians,  and  with  all  Lawyers  at  the  Bar. 
All  of  thefe  are  counfel  learned  in  the  law  : but  it  is  a prevailing  opi- 
nion that  fome  of  them  are  more  learned  than  others.  And  many 
people  take  the  liberty  to  fancy  that  there  may  be  a correfponding 
difference  among  phyficians  and  furgeons. 


Phyficians 
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Phyficians,  I well  know,  think  fo  of  one  another  ; and  I hope  I 
may  without  offence  fuppofe  that  lawyers  and  furgeons  do  fo  too. 
If  a lawyer  had  an  important  and  nice  caufe  of  his  own  in  court,  I 
prefume  he  would  make  fome  feleCtion  among  his  profeflional  bre- 
thren, to  whom  he  entrufted  the  conduct  and  the  arguing  of  it. 
And  if  all  the  Surgeons  of  Edinburgh  had  occafion-— -not  to  cut , 
which  is  a trifle, — but  to  be  cut  for  the  ftone,  which  is  a very  ferious 
matter,  I have  no  doubt  but  they  would  all  like  to  make  fome  kind 
of  choice  or  feleCtion  of  their  operator.  They  all  know  well  the 
nicety  and  danger  of  the  operation  in  many  refpeCts  : for  example, 
that,  in  thrufting  in  a curious  kind  of  knife  like  a pointed  fcoop 
with  a very  {harp  cutting  edge,  if  the  operator  miffes  the  proper  di- 
rection by  half  a quarter  of  an  inch,  inflead  of  making  an  opening 
into  the  bladder,  through  which  the  ftone  may  be  extracted,  he 
will  perforate  the  neareft  bowel,  thereby  inflicting  a mortal  wound. 
They  all  know  that  this  misfortune  has  often  happened  in  unfkilrul 
hands  : and  to  make  the  danger  of  that  accident,  and  of  feveral 
others  to  be  feared  in  the  performing  of  the  operation,  as  little,  and 
the  probability  of  complete  fuccefs  in  it  as  great  as  poflible,  they 
all  would  choofe,  each  for  himfelf,  as  his  operator,  that  one  of 
their  profeflional  brethren  whom  each  individually  thought  the 
molt  fldlful  and  belt. — -It  is  poflible  that  all  the  votes  of  the  molt 
competent , and  in  the  cafe  ftated  the  mo  ft  candid  judges,  might  not 
be  united  in  favour  of  one  or  even  two  of  their  own  number.  But 
it  is  certain  that  the  votes  would  not  be  equally  divided  among 
them  all.  Four  or  perhaps  ten  of  them  might  have  a great  num- 
ber of  votes,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  voters  : Thefe  four  or 
ten  we  fhall  call  the  bejl,  in  the  eftimation  of  their  own  profeflional 
brethren.  Fifteen,  or  twenty,  or  five  and  twenty  perhaps,  might 
have  each  a few  votes : thefe  we  fhall  call  the  middling.  Four  or 
perhaps  ten  of  the  whole  number  might  probably  have  very  few  or 
no  votes  : thefe  we  fhall  call  the  leajl  good,  or  in  one  word,  the  worjl. 
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Now,  on  the  principle  affirmed  in  order  to  be  refuted,  a formal 
contract  made  with  the  Surgeons,  that  the  worjl  of  their  number 
fliould  be  Surgeons  to  the  Infirmary,  in  confideration  of  money 
given  and  received,  muft  fland  good  for  ever. 

This  undeniable  inference  from  the  principle  in  queftion  ap- 
pears to  me  not  only  abfurd,  but  atrocious  : juft  as  much  as  it  would 
be  to  eftablifh  a contra<5l  between  the  Managers  of  the  Infirmary  and 
the  Bakers  and  Butchers  of  this  City,  in  which  the  Managers  (for 
value  received)  engaged  to  accept  for  the  ufe  of  the  Hofpital,  bread 
and  meat  of  fuch  inferior  quality,  fo  bad  in  companion  of  what 
they  might  have  got  from  fome  of  their  number,  as  to  imply  fome 
unneceftary  danger  to  the  health  or  lives  of  the  patients  who  were 
to  eat  it. 

But  if  all  thefe  inferences  with  refpedt  to  the  validity  of  the  three 
contracts  ftated,  be  abfurd  ; and  if  fuch  contrails  be  not  merely 
abfurd  or  foolifh,  but  criminal  and  atrocious,  what  words  fhall 
we  find  to  do  juftice  to  the  abfurdity  and  demerit  of  a real  formal 
contract,  that  happily  unites,  and  makes  worfe , what  was  worjl 
in  all  the  three,  which  when  ftated  feparately  appear  too  abfurd 
and  atrocious  to  deferve  a moment’s  confideration  ? 

Yet  this  is  the  faff  with  refpecft  to  the  contract  actually  fubfifting 
between  the  Managers  and  the  Surgeons.  To  this  I alluded,  feriouf* 
ly,  in  page  18,  19.  of  this  Memorial,  when  I faid,  that  human  ge- 
nius, if  it  had  been  fo  abfurdly  employed  on  purpofe,  could  not 
have  contrived  a worfe. 

By  it,  the  oldeft  and  the  youngeft  Surgeons  in  Edinburgh,  the 
beft,  the  middling,  and  the  world,  are  equally  entitled  to  attend 
by  rotation  in  the  Infirmary.  None  of  them  are  obliged  to  attend 
and  many  who,  from  their  high  profeffional  character,  and  great 
employment  in  private  practice,  muft  be  fuppofed  as  good  as  any, 
if  not  the  very  beft,  in  Edinburgh,  do  not  attend. 

But  even  if  all  of  thefe  were  compelled  to  attend  in  rotation  in  the 

Hofpital, 
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Hofpital,  it  would  not  mend  the  matter  much.  It  is  evident  that 
on  fuch  a fuppofition  the  bell  Surgeons  in  Edinburgh  would  fome- 
times  pra<ftife  in  the  Infirmary.  So  much  the  better  for  the  pa- 
tients who  chanced  to  be  in  it  during  the  time  of  their  attendance. 
But  what  better  would  the  other  patients  be  for  that  ? 

The  Royal  Infirmary,  as  a corporation,  is  immortal ; and  may 
be  faid  to  be  benefited  by  the  attendance  of  the  belt  Surgeons,  in 
rotation,  with  the  middling,  and  the  word. 

But  the  individual  patients  admitted  into  it  are  all  mortal : fo 
mortal  indeed,  that  none  of  them  have  more  than  one  life  ; and 
very  ,few  of  them  have  any  limbs  to  fpare.  Now,  if  any  of  them 
fhould  chance  to  lofe  that  one  life,  or  one  of  tliofe  limbs  which  he 
could  ill  fpare,  by  the  unfkilfulnefs  of  the  attending  Surgeon, 
which  probably  might  not  have  happened  in  the  hands  of  one  more 
fkilful,  it  would  be  no  compenfation,  and,  I fhould  think,  very 
little  comfort,  to  him  and  his  family,  to  be  affured,  that,  two  or 
three  years  before,  a very  fkilful  Surgeon  had  been  attending  in 
the  Infirmary  for  two  months  ; and  that  another  Surgeon,  no  lefs 
fkilful,  would  attend  in  it  for  as  long  a time,  in  a twelvemonth  or 
fomething  lefs  ; fo  that  if  the  poor  man  had  had  the  good  luck  to 
get  his  fkull  fraflured,  or  his  arm  diflocated,  two  or  three  years 
fooner,  or  had  poftponed  the  breaking  of  his  leg  for  but  one  year, 
all  would  have  been  very  well  with  him. 

But  even  the  appointment  of  the  oldeft,  the  youngeft,  or  the 
worft  Surgeons  to  attend  in  the  Infirmary,  abfurd  and  cruel  as  it 
muff  be  thought,  would  not  be  fo  bad  as  the  prefent  fyftem  of 
rotation.  Any  of  them  permanently  appointed,  however  young, 
would  in  a few  years  grow  older,  and  acquire  much  additional 
knowledge,  and  practical  fkill,  and  manual  dexterity  ; any  of  them, 
however  bad  at  firft,  (fetting  afide  all  fuppofition  of  great  and  irre- 
mediable defeats,  which  are  here  out  of  the  queftion),  would  in  a 
few  years  grow  better  j perhaps  even  very  good : And  even  the 
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oldeft  of  them,  who  could  not  improve  by  further  practice,  might 
yet  do  good  fervice  in  the  Hofpital,  by  the  application  of  their 
long  experience,  and  cool  judgment,  and  great  profeftional  fkill ; 
and  though  they  could  not  in  general  be  fuppofed  good  operators, 
or  capable  of  again  becoming  fuch,  they  might  inftrudt  and  train 
to  that  and  to  every  part  of  the  Hofpital-duty,  a certain  number 
of  younger  Surgeons,  whom  they  might  and  certainly  would  be  al- 
lowed to  have  as  aftiftants.  This  is  done  in  the  great  London  Hof- 
pitals,  and  ought  to  be  done  every  where. 

But  the  deplorable  fyftem  of  rotation  prevents  even  thefe  chan- 
ces of  advantage  from  the  worjl  pojfible  choice  of  attending  Sur- 
geons, and  aggravates  all  the  evils  neceffarily  refulting  from  a bad 
feledtion  of  them,  or  no  feledlion  at  all ; and  in  return  gives  no 
benefit,  or  chance  of  benefit,  to  the  Hofpital,  but  the  tranjient  and 
cafual  attendance  of  Tsfew  of  the  belt  Surgeons,  promifcuoufly  with 
moft  or  all  of  the  reft. 

If  it  were  neceflary,  which  I truft  now  it  is  not,  to  fhow  any 
more  of  the  abfurdities  neceffarily  refulting  from  the  propofition, 
that  a formal  contract  between  the  Managers  and  the  Surgeons, 
for  money  paid  the  former  by  the  latter,  is  indefeafable,  I fhould 
ftate  the  cafe  of  fuch  a contraci  made  on  the  exprefs  condition, 
that  all  the  Surgeons  of  Edinburgh  fhould  attend  in  the  Infirmary 
by  rotation,  for  one  day , or  two  days , or  one  week , or  two  weeks  at  a 
time.  I need  go  no  farther  in  ftating  imaginary  periods  of  attend- 
ance ; for  within  my  own  memory,  the  regular  time  of  a Surgeon’s 
attendance  by  rotation  was  only  one  month.  The  evil  of  that  was 
feverely  felt : and  an  abfurd  remedy  was  applied,  changing  the 
time  of  attendance  from  one  to  two  months. 

This  was  ipfo  fadto  doing  two  things,  both  of  them  very  much  for 
my  purpofe  in  this  argument : Flrjl , Acknowledging  the  great  evil 
of  the  fyftem  of  rotation.  Secondly , Avowedly  applying  an  in- 
adequate remedy  to  that  great  evil.  If  it  was  very  bad  for  the  pa- 
tients, 
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tients,  in  many  refpedls,  to  change  the  Surgeon  in  attendance  every 
month,  it  muft  alfo  be  very  bad  (though  in  forne  refpedls  not  quite 
fo  bad,  or  rather  not  fo  bad  for  fo  many  of  them)  to  change  him 
once  in  two  months  ; for  it  is  juft  as  bad  for  fuch  of  them  as  are 
in  the  Hofpital  when  the  change  takes  place. 

But  with  refpedl  to  the  more  important  objetft,  (I  mean  ultimate- 
ly and  more  generally  important  to  the  Hofpital,  and  the  lick  poor, 
and  the  public  at  large,  for  nothing  can  be  more  important  than 
health,  and  life,  and  limbs  to  the  individuals  who  fuffer),  the  fup- 
pofed  improvement  of  every  Surgeon  by  his  attendance  in  the  In- 
firmary 5 the  change  made  of  the  time  of  attendance  from  one  to 
two  months  was  completely  abfurd.  There  feems  even  to  have  been 
an  egregious  overfight  in  point  of  arithmetic  in  it. 

Neither  party  feems  to  have  attended  to  the  obvious  and  unde- 
niable mathematical  truth,  That  juft  in  proportion  as  they  lengthen 
the  time  of  each  individual’s  attendance  by  rotation,  they  muft 
lengthen  the  interval  which  is  to  elapfe  before  he  can  again  attend 
in  his  turn. 

The  number  of  the  ordinary  Fellows  of  the  Royal  College  of  Sur- 
geons is  between  forty  and  fifty. 

Suppofing  only  five  and  twenty  of  them  to  take  their  turn  of  Hof- 
pital-duty;  if  the  time  of  attendance  be  one  month,  the  interval 
before  the  fame  perfon  can  attend  again  muft  be  juft  two  years. 

If  the  time  be  two  months,  (as  it  is  at  prefent),  the  interval  muft 
be  four  years. 

Lengthen  the  time  of  attendance  to  fix  months,  and  the  interval 
muft  be  twelve  years. 

Make  the  time  of  attendance  one  year,  and  the  interval  muft  be  ■ 
twenty-four  years  ; fo  as  to  allow  each  individual  about  an  equal 
chance  of  attending  twice  in  his  life  ; and  fcarce  any  chance  of  at- 
tending a third  time  j and  no  chance  at  all  of  it  till  he  has  palled 
the  age  of  feventy. 
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But  if  the  time  of  attendance  by  rotation  were  made  two  years , 
which  I prefume  is  the  fhorteft  time  of  fuch  duty  that  can  enable 
a young  man  even  of  good  talents  and  education  to  make  any  con- 
hderable  improvement  in  profeffional  Ikill,  and  manual  dexterity 
as  an  operator,  he  could  not  attend  again  in  his  turn  for  eight  and 
forty  years  ; when  he  mufl  be  fomewhere  between  feventy  and 
eighty  years  of  age,  and  mo  ft  probably  will  neither  have  the  incli- 
nation to  attempt,  nor  the  power  to  difcharge  fuch  an  arduous  talk 
a fecond  time. 

If  the  times  of  attendance  be  made  very  fhort,  a few  days,  or 
weeks,  or  even  months,  a furgeon  can  fcarce  improve  by  what  he 
fees  or  what  he  does.  If  they  be  made  fo  long  as  to  allow  him  to 
make  fome  conftderable  improvement,  he  and  his  improvement 
muft  be  for  ever  loft  to  the  Hofpital.  There  cannot  in  this  cafe  be 
even  a rotation  of  attending  Surgeons,  belt,  middling,  and  worft ; 
but  there  muft  be  & perpetual  fuccejfion  of  the  youngef  and  mofl  inexpe- 
rienced Surgeons,  who,  fuppofing  their  talents  and  education  as  good 
as  thofe  of  their  elder  brethren,  muft  be  the  leaf  fit , or  the  worfi  for 
the  important  and  difficult  duty  of  an  hofpital. 

Serioufly,  and  without  exaggeration,  it  may  with  truth  be  faid, 
that  the  fyftem  of  the  Surgeons  attending  by  rotation  is  fo  execrably 
and  abfurdly  bad , that  it  cannot  even  be  mended. 

If  any  perfon  think  it  worth  his  while  to  eftimate  the  improve- 
ment, which,  on  the  moft  favourable  fuppofition,  four  and  twenty 
Surgeons  would  acquire  by  attending  in  the  Infirmary  by  rotation 
for  four  and  twenty  years,  perhaps  as  long  a period  as  we  can  rea- 
fonably  expedft  men  to  go  on  improving,  whether  the  times  of 
their  attendance,  and  confequently  the  intervals  of  their  non-at- 
tendance, be  longer  or  fhorter  ; and  as  a kind  of  ftandard  where- 
with to  compare  their  improvement,  to  take  that  of  a Surgeon  per- 
manently attending  ; it  may  eafily  be  done  thus. 
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The  whole  time  of  each  individual’s  attendance  and  confequenr 
improvement  in  the  Hofpital,  would  be,  at  the  end  of  twenty-four 
years,  twelve  months  : juft  the  fame  as  a furgeon  attending  per- 
manently would  have  at  the  end  of  his  firft  year’s  attendance. 

But  as  even  that  furn  of  improvement  is  acquired  gradually  and 
equally,  by  the  twenty-four  attending  by  rotation,  in  twenty-four 
years,  we  muft  take,  as  the  average  for  them  all,  the  half  of  that  fum, 
as  denoting  what,  one  with  another,  they  had  got  at  the  middle  pe- 
riod of  that  precious  time  of  improvement ; that  is,  at  the  end  of 
twelve  years  : before  which  period  they  all  had  lefs,  and  after  it, 
in  the  fame  proportion,  they  all  had  more  improvement.  The 
average  improvement  then  of  the  twenty-four,  during  their  twenty- 
four  years  of  improvement,  would  be  juft  equal  to  the  improve- 
ment of  one  attending  permanently  at  the  end  of  ftx  months. 

Yet  all  this  will  be  true  only  on  the  ftippofition,  certainly  not  true, 
but  here  admitted  becaufe  it  is  moft  favourable  to  the  twenty-four 
attending  in  rotation,  and  moft  unfavourable  to  my  argument ; I 
mean,  that  the  probability  of  a Surgeon’s  improvement  by  attend- 
ance in  an  hofpital  is  diredlly  as  the  whole  time  of  his  attendance, 
without  regard  to  its  being  by  fhort  periods  at  once  with  long  in- 
tervals, or  altogether  continued  for  a time  equal  to  the  fum  of 
thofe  periods,  without  any  interruption  at  all.  But  I believe  the 
direCt  contrary  of  this  fuppofttion  is  the  truth  : that  very  little 
improvement  is  made  in  a Ihort  period  of  attendance,  and  a great 
part  of  that  little  is  loft  in  the  long  interval  of  non-attendance. 

Such,  independently  of  all  thoughts  of  duty  to  the  patients,  and 
all  confiderations  of  the  wrong  done  to  them,  is  the  wretched 
equality  of  fkill  which  the  fyftem  of  attending  by  rotation  tends  to 
preferve  among  the  Surgeons  of  Edinburgh. 

Though  it  be  not  ufual  in  this  mode  of  ftriCt  reafoning  by  a de- 
duction to  an  abfurdity,  nor  confequently  effential  to  the  validity 
of  fuch  reafoning  in  this,  ox  in  any  cafe,  yet,  in  this  inftance,  I 
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have  no  objection  to  go  one  ftep  farther  ; and  inftead  of  tiring  my- 
fclf  and  others  with  any  more  examples  of  abfiir dities  fairly  deduced 
from  the  principle  aflumed  in  order  to  be  difproved  by  them,  to 
propofe  to  thofe  who  contend  for  the  indefeafible  validity  of  a con- 
tract between  the  Managers  of  the  Hofpital  and  the  Surgeons  with 
refpecft  to  their  mode  of  attendance  in  it,  even  though  bad  for  the 
patients  ; to  ftate  any  cafe  or  fuppofeable  contract  between  thofe 
parties,  notorioujly  bad  for  the  patients,  which  would  not  be  abfurd 
in  itfelf,  unjuft  and  cruel  to  the  patients,  and  confequently  fuch  as 
ought  to  be  reduced,  and  fuch  as  it  would  be  in  fome  meafure  cri- 
minal to  fulfil,  and  impoftible  by  law  to  enforce. 

I lliould  by  no  means  require  of  them  to  ftate  the  cafe  of  a con- 
traft  nearly  as  bad  as  the  real  one ; for  it  is  impoftible  to  contrive 
or  fuppofe  one  nearly  fo  bad ; nor  fhould  I by  any  means  require 
that  it  be  like  the  real  one,  intuitively  and  demonjlrably  bad,  from 
the  nature  of  things  ; nor  even  that,  by  both  parties,  at  the  time  of 
making  it,  it  was  in  fome  meafure  known  to  be  bad  for  the  pa- 
tients, fo  as  to  imply  fome  degree  of  mala  Jides  and  guilt  in  thofe 
who  made  it.- — I ftiall  be  content  if  they  will  only  ftate  the  cafe  of 
a fuppofed  contract  at  firft  believed  to  be  really  good  for  the  pa- 
tients, but  which,  after  ample  experience,  not  of  fixty  or  even  thirty 
years,  but  of  fix  or  of  three  years,  was  found  experimentally  very 
bad  for  the  patients,  and  can  be  proved  to  be  fo  by  the  moft  deci- 
five  teftimony. 

If  neither  my  abfurd  inferences  from  the  aftiimed  principle  can 
be  refuted  or  fhewn  not  to  follow  from  it,  nor  any  cafe,  or  fuppo- 
fed contract  very  bad  for  the  patients,  can  be  dated,  which  it  would 
not  be  abfurd  at  leaft,  if  not  criminal  to  enforce  ; furely  that  prin- 
ciple of  the  indefeafible  validity  of  fuch  a contract,  though  made 
for  value  received,  muft  be  falfe.  Then  the  direcft  contrary  of  it, 
“ That  every  fuch  contract  bad  for  the  patients  muft  be  reduced,” 
is  necefiarily  true.  This  is  the  greater  propofition  of  our  fyllogiim, 
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(page  123.),  and  this  full  proof  of  it  concludes  our  argument;  the 
lefs  proportion  (if  this  fhall  be  required)  is  to  be  proved  by  the 
moil  ample  teflimony.  Our  concluiion,  for  the  reduction  of  the 
contrail,  follows  of  courfe. 


SECTION  VIII. 

JL  HOUGH  our  ftri6t,  and,  as  I trufl,  concluiive  argument,  is 
thus  finifhed  ; yet,  for  the  fatisfaflion  of  thofe  who  may  find  it  dif- 
ficult at  firft  to  attend  fully  to  the  intereji  and  rights  of  the  patients 
in  the  Hofpital,  whom  I regard  as  a third  party , moil  cruelly 
wronged  by  our  contract,  I fhall  ilate  the  parallel  cafe  of  fuch  a 
contrail  made  between  two  refpeftable  Corporations,  where  there 
is  either  no  third  party,  or  none  who  has  any  intereil  or  rights 
which  can  be  violated  by  the  moil  rigorous  execution,  or  the  legal 
enforcement  of  the  contract. 

I fhall  take  a very  fuppofable  contract,  between  the  corporation, 
of  Butchers  and  that  of  the  Tanners  in  Edinburgh.  I fhall  fuppofe, 
that,  “ in  order  to  preferve  an  equality  among  the  tanners  of 
“ Edinburgh,”  (an  object,  by  the  by,  of  fully  as  much  importance 
to  the  public,  as  preferring  ane  equality  amongil  the  Surgeons),  and 
for  other  weighty  reafons  them  thereto  fpecially  moving,  the  tan- 
ners paid  the  butchers  L.  500  down  ; in  return  for  which  the 
butchers  ilipulated,  and  bound  themfelves  under  a heavy  penalty, 
befides  performance  of  the  condition,  that  all  the  tanners  in  Edin- 
burgh, or  all  of  them  who  chofe,  by  rotation,  for  two  months  at  a 
time,  ihould  have  the ' hides  of  all  the  bullocks  admitted  into  the 
fhambles,  and  flaughtered  there,  at  a certain  price,  either  fixed  in 
money,  or  varying  in  a fettled  proportion  according  to  the  price 
of  grain. 
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Next,  I fhall  fuppofe,  that  after  a trial  of  thirty  or  of  fixty  years, 
it  was  found,  either  that  the  butchers  had  the  better  of  the  tan- 
ners, or  the  tanners  of  the  butchers,  in  this  bargain  : for  example, 
that  the  butchers  found  that  they  could  get  more  money  for  the 
hides  of  their  beads  from  three  or  four  of  the  tanners,  or  by 
bringing  them  to  open  market. 

In  this  cafe,  I can  conceive  no  ground  in  law  or  equity  on  which 
the  butchers  could  claim  to  have  their  contract  with  the  tanners  re- 
duced. 

It  was  a fair  mercantile  tranfadlion,  a bargain  for  a valuable 
commodity  ; which  bargain,  whether  more  or  lefs  advantageous 
for  one  or  other  of  the  parties  who  made  it,  no  way  trenched  up- 
on the  intereft  or  the  rights  of  any  third  party. 

If  an  ox,  at  the  moment  when  he  is  admitted  into  the  Ihambles, 
were  minutely  informed  of  the  contract  in  queftion,  or  were  al- 
lowed to  perufe  it  at  his  leifure  ; and  if  he  could  fpeak  ; he  might 
as  well  fave  himfelf  the  trouble.  Neither  he,  nor  the  ableft  coun- 
fel  that  he  could  employ,  though  thefe  of  courfe  would  have  an 
infinite  deal  to  fay  on  the  fubjeff  could  fay  any  thing  to  the 
purpofe,  or  fhow  that  any  right , or  even  any  intereji  of  his,  was 
violated  by  that  mode  of  difpofing  of  his  hide. 

When  the  ox  is  fairly  admitted  into  the  Ihambles,  and  flaugh- 
tered  there,  and  cut  into  pieces,  and  roafted  or  boiled,  and  eaten 
by  the  good  people  of  Edinburgh,  it  is  of  no  confequence  to  him 
who  has  the  tanning  of  his  hide.  I fhould  even  guefs  that  it  is  of 
little  moment  to  him  whether  that  operation  be  more  or  lefs  fk.il- 
fully  performed. 

But  this,  I humbly  conceive,  is  not  exactly  the  cafe  with  a poor 
man,  admitted  into  the  Royal  Infirmary,  with  a fore  leg  or  a frac- 
tured fkull. 

The  poor  man  certainly  has  an  intereft , and,  I think,  has  a rights 
to  have  his  hide  treated  as  tenderly  and  as  fkilfully  as  poftihle. 
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Whatever  unnecejfiarily , however  deliberately  and  formally,  tren- 
ches on  that  interejl  or  that  right , is  a wrong  to  the  poor  man ; fuch 
a wrong  as  in  many  cafes  will  be  irreparable ; in  fome  will  be 
fatal . 

Let  no  nncandid  or  carelefs  reafoner  perverfely  fuppofe,  that  I 
compare  our  contradl  with  the  Surgeons  to  the  imaginary  bargain 
between  the  butchers  and  tanners,  in  order  to  fhow  any  fimilarity 
between  them,  or  to  contend,  that  what  would  be  law  and  juftice 
in  the  latter  cafe  mu  ft  equally  be  fo  in  the  former. 

I compare  them,  purely  in  order  to  fhow  the  contrajl  between 
them,  their  total  diftimilarity,  their  infinite  difference,  and  the  con- 
fequent  abfurdity  and  atrocity  of  fuppoftng  the  fame  principles  of 
law  or  equity  to  be  applied  to  both. 

I do  not  offer  fuch  an  outrage  to  human  nature,  as  to  think  a 
poor  man  admitted  into  the  Hofpital  on  the  fame  footing  as  an 
ox  taken  into  the  fhambles.  Wo  be  to  him,  whether  Manager,  or 
Phyiician,  or  Surgeon,  or  Lawyer,  who  cannot  or  will  not  per- 
ceive the  difference. 

Nor  do  I mean  to  give  any  offence  to  the  Managers,  by  compa- 
ring them  to  Butchers,  or  to  offer  any  indignity  to  the  Surgeons, 
by  comparing  them  to  Tanners.  I wifh  to  make  them  all  attend  to 
what  they  furely  all  muft  know,  but  what  they  feem  on  fome  oc- 
cafions  to  have  overlooked,  the  fuperior  nature  and  dignity  of  their 
truft  and  their  profeftion  ; and  the  peculiar  circumftance  which 
conftitutes  its  merit,  its  importance,  and  its  true  dignity. 

The  butcher  and  the  tanner  owe  no  duty,  profefs  no  charity  or 
benevolence  to  the  ox,  of  whofe  carcafe  and  fkin  they  are  entitled 
to  make  the  utmoft  profit  which  they  fairly  can. 

But  to  the  fick  poor,  the  Managers,  the  Phyficians,  and  the  Sur- 
geons of  an  hofpital,  profefs  the  greateft  charity  and  benevolence. 
The  Hofpital  is  opened  to  receive  them,  and  Phyficians  and  Sur- 
geons minifter  to  them,  for  their  good.  Hence  arifes  a moft  facred 
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duty,  from  which  whenever  the  Managers  or  the  medical  attend- 
ants deviate  without  neceffity,  on  any  pretence  whatever,  they  in- 
cur a degree  of  guilt  by  their  breach  of  trull,  and  degrade  them- 
felves  in  public  eftimation,  far  below  the  rank  of  butchers  and 
tanners,  who  are  ufefiil,  and,  while  they  faithfully  do  the  duties 
of  their  feveral  fictions,  are  refpedtabJe  members  of  fociety. 

■ ' " .0  IW 

Such  is  the  flrong  argument  in  equity,  on  which  I have  no 
doubt  that  we  might  fafely  reft  our  caufe,  if  our  charter  had  con- 
tained 110  fuch  claufe  as  that  one  relating  to  the  lick  poor  in  the 
Infirmary  being  taken  care  of  “ by  fome  of  the  moft  fkilful  Chi- 
“ rurgeons  or  if  it  had  contained  no  fuch  claufe  as  that  one  li- 
miting our  powers  as  managers  to  “ fuch  things  confident  with 
“ the  laws  of  the  realm,  as  may  beji  conduce  to  the  charitable  end 
“ and  purpofe  above  mentioned.” 

But  it  happens,  moft  fortunately,  that  our  plea  in  equity,  and 
our  right  in  Uriel  law,  far  from  being  in  any  degree  inconfiftent, 
coincide  moft  perfectly.  Each  of  them,  taken  by  itfelf,  is  fo 
ftrong,  ^that  omit  fingly  I believe  we  might  confidently  have  re- 
lied : the  two  taken  together,  I fhould  think  fo  nearly  irrefiftible, 
as  to  take  away  all  probability,  though  certainly  not  the  poffibility, 
of  any  troublefome  litigation. 

I know  that  fome  individuals  have  adopted  a moft  heretical  creed 
with  refpetft  to  the  decifions  of  courts  of  juftice.  They  have  per- 
fuaded  themfelves  that  every  poffible  fuit  at  law  is  but  a kind  of 
throw  of  the  dice,  affording  nearly  an  equal  chance  to  each  party  ; 
and  which  confequently  each  party  has  an  equal  right  and  an  equal 
jnterejl  to  try.  I have  even  heard  mention  made  of  a rubber  game, 
in  difficult  and  puzzling  cafes,  in  which  oppofite  decifions  had  been 
given. 
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Whence  fo  damnable  a herefy  can  have  proceeded  I know  not : 
and  I do  not  care  either  to  hazard  any  conjectures  about  the  caufe 
of  it,  or  to  fet  about  confuting  fuch  heretics. 

If  thofe  we  have  to  deal  with  are  tainted  with  this  herefy,  we 
mull  expeCt  them  to  aCt  accordingly  ; and  we  fhall  have  fo  much 
the  more  trouble  with  them. 

If  they  think  they  can  perfuade  a court  of  juftice, 

1.  That  our  charter  is  mere  wafte  paper ; 

2.  That  the  claufe  in  it  relating  to  the  lick  poor  in  the  Infirmary 
being  taken  care  of  “ by  fome  of  the  mofl  Jkilfnl  Chirurgeons ,”  might 
be  cancelled  or  fet  afide  whenever  the  Managers  pleafed  j 

3.  That  fome  means  all ; 

4.  That  the  mojl  Jkilfnl  means  both  the  mojl  and  the  leaf  fitful^ 
and  in  particular  means  the  youngef  and  moil  inexperienced  Sur- 
geons ; 

5.  That  the  clauie  in  our  charter  exprefsly  limiting  our  powers 
to  things  that  may  bef  conduce  to  the  charitable  end  and  purpofe  of 
the  inllitution,  does  bona  fde  give  us  the  power  of  doing  things, 
and  efpecially  of  making  a perpetual.  ccntraCl  with  the  Surgeons, 
direCtly  and  notorioufly  inconfiflent  with  that  charitable  end  and 
purpofe ; 

6.  That  the  Managers  are  only  truftees  for  the  funds  of  the 
Infirmary,  but  by  no  means  guardians  of  the  health  and  lives 
of  the  fick  poor  admitted  into  it,  nor  confequently  obliged,  either 
in  law,  or  equity,  or  confcience,  to  do  what  is  good  or  what  is 
bef  for  them ; 

7.  That  a Surgeon  acquires  no  improvement  by  praCtifing  in  a 
great  Hofpital  even  for  many  years  ; 

8.  That  the  fick  poor  may  be  as  well  taken  care  of  by  all  the 
Surgeons,  and  chiefly  by  the  youngeft  and  mofl:  inexperienced  of 
them,  attending  promifcuoufly  in  rotation  or  fucceflion,  as  they 
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could  be  by  a few  of  the  mod  fkilful  and  experienced  attending 
permanently  in  the  Hofpital  for  many  years  ; 

9.  That  the  lick  poor  in  the  Infirmary  have  no  intered  and  no 
right  to  obtain  fuch  good  care  j 

10.  That,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  a poor  man,  when  fick,  and  re- 
ceived into  the  Infirmary,  with  refpedt  to  health,  and  life,  and 
limb,  is  no  more  than  an  ox  when  admitted  into  the  diambles,  or 
the  hide  of  an  ox  when  thrown  into  a tan-pit ; 

If  thofe  we  have  to  deal  with  are  ferioudy  convinced  of  all  thefe 
things,  they  mud  of  courfe  expedt  to  win  their  caufe,  if  they  choofe 
to  try  it ; and  I have  no  right  and  no  power  to  hinder  them  to 
do  fo.  I can  only  fugged  to  them,  that  it  may  be  well  worth 
their  while  to  confider  maturely,  whether  it  be  confident  with  their 
duty,  their  honour,  and  their  real  intered,  by  trying  or  even  by 
winning  fuch  a lawfuit,  to  outrage  the  general  fentiments  of  man- 
kind, in  the  caufe  of  judice,  humanity,  and  common  fenfe. 


SECTION  IX. 

Some  of  the  Managers  of  the  Royal  Infirmary  who  know  and 
approve  the  general  tenor  and  purpofe  of  this  Memorial,  have  ex- 
preded  to  me  their  earned  widi  that  I Ihould  date  particularly 
what  I conceive  would  be  the  proper  mode  of  the  appointment  and 
attendance  of  the  Surgeons  in  the  Hofpital.  This  I have  no  fcruple 
to  do,  in  compliance  with  their  requed ; though  I am  fenfible  that 
to  many  perfons  it  will  leem  premature  in  the  prefent  dage  of  the 
bufinefs.  I do  it  the  more  chearfully,  confidering  that  it  may  do 
good,  and  can  do  no  harm.  Any  thing  that  I can  propofe  on  fuch 
a fubjedl  is  to  be  regarded  only  as  a mere  fuggedion  or  hint,  on 
which  others  are  to  decide,  after  obtaining  every  podible  informa- 
tion and  aflidance  to  direcd  their  judgment.  Imperfect  or  erro- 
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neous  as  my  hints  may  be  thought,  they  may  yet  be  ufeful,  by  cal- 
ling the  attention  of  others  to  an  important  fubje6t,  who  will  per- 
ceive, and  endeavour  to  fupply  and  correct,  the  deficiencies  and 
the  errors  of  my  plan. 

On  the  principles  fully  explained,  and,  I truft,  eftablifhed,  in  the 
preceding  pages,  we  may  with  eafe  and  confidence,  and  with  fcarce 
a poffibility  of  difpute,  ftate  the  following  particulars  as  what  are 
mojl  needful , if  not  all  that  can  be  ufeful , in  point  of  furgery,  in  a 
great  Hofpital. 

1.  That  there  be  a number  of  ordinary  attending  Surgeons  (per- 
manently appointed)  amply  fufficient  to  do  all  the  duty. 

2.  That  thefe  Surgeons  be  as  highly  qualified  as  poflible. 

3.  That  there  be  a regular  fupply  of  younger  Surgeons,  care- 
fully trained,  by  fome  years  clofe  attendance  in  the  Hofpital,  and 
every  poflible  inftrudion,  to  a<ft  as  afliflants  to  the  ordinary  Sur- 
geons, and  to  fill  their  places  in  cafe  of  their  death  or  retreat ; fo 
that  the  care  of  the  patients  may  never  be  committed  to  very 
young  and  inexperienced  pratflitioners,  who  attend  and  operate  for 
their  own  fake,  knowing  that  they  “ would  be  the  better  of  more 
“ experience 

4.  That  there  be  a fufficient  number  of  extraordinary  or  co?ifulting 
Surgeons,  men  of  much  experience  and  high  charaHer  in  their 
profeffion,  and  well  accuflomed  to  hofpital-duty,  ready  at  all  times, 
when  called  on,  to  give  their  advice  and  affiftance  in  all  extraordi- 
nary and  difficult  cafes. 

If  any  thing  further  in  point  of  chirurgical  affiftance  be  really 
wanted  in  an  hofpital,  it  ought  to  be  fairly  ftated  and  explained 
by  thofe  who  know  of  it,  and  who  honeftly  wifh  to  promote  the 
charitable  purpofe  of  the  inftitution.  As  foon  as  it  is  made  known, 
it  will  of  courfe  be  procured  if  poflible. 

In  the  mean  time  it  will  fcarce  be  difputed,  that  fuch  an  efta= 
blifhment  would  be  a great  public  benefit,  and  much  better  than 
what  has  ever  yet  fubfifted  in  this  Infirmary, 
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Now,  all  thofe  things,  I am  confident,  may  be  obtained : none 
of  them  perhaps  without  fome  difficulties";  but  I can  fee  no  diffi- 
culties in  any  of  them  which  may  not  be  furmtmnted  with  a little 
perfeverance.  » 

In  the  firfl  place,  I muft  not  attempt  to  conceal,  that  the  perma- 
nent appointment  of  a few  ordinary  Surgeons  neceffarily  implies 
fome  additional  annual  expence  to  the  Hofpital.  Such  Surgeons 
mufl  be  paid  for  their  attendance,  and  for  their  great  and  perfeve- 
ring  labours  in  the  Hofpital-duty  ; which  duty  many  a young  Sur- 
geon would  gladly  difcharge  without  fee  or  reward  for  a few 
months  in  his  life,  either  as  a good  piece  of  education  and  inflruc- 
tion  to  himfelf,  or  as  a feather  in  his  cap. 

I need  not  enlarge  on  this  point  of  the  expence  of  fuch  an  efla- 
blifhment  as  I fuggeft : we  fhall  hear  enough  of  that  from  our 
Treafurer,  whofe  objections  will  probably  have  more  weight  with 
fome  of  the  Managers  than  they  will  ever  have  with  me. 

On  this  important  and  interefting  occafion,  I think  fuch  confi- 
derations  of  economy  mufl  be  difregarded  ; they  are  but  feconda- 
ry  objeCls.  I know  the  funds  of  the  Infirmary  are  very  flender ; 
I know  its  expences  for  years  together  have  fo  much  exceeded 
its  income,  that  it  has  been  neceffary  more  than  once  to  folicit  ex- 
traordinary contributions  from  the  charity  of  the  public.  But  I 
know  alfo,  that  the  public  charity  hitherto  has  always  kept  pace 
with  the  benevolent,  though  feemingly  imprudent  exertions  of  the 
Managers  to  make  this  Hofpital  as  ufeful  as  poffible. 

The  Infirmary,  indeed,  is  poor  ; but  this  city  and  this  country 
are  not  poor,  nor  are  they  growing  poor  ; on  the  contrary,  I be- 
lieve the  wealth  of  Edinburgh,  and  of  Scotland  in  general,  is 
greater  at  prefent  than  ever  it  was,  and  that  it  is  increafing  rapid- 
ly. I do  not  believe  the  charity  of  the  people  is  diminifhing ; for 
their  fake  I hope  it  is  increafing  too,  as  it  will  cover  a multitude 
jef  their  fins. 
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To  that  wealth  and  that  charity,  I am  convinced,  we  may  fair- 
ly and  fafely  trull  on  this  occalion,  as  foon  as  the  nature  and  great- 
nefs  of  the  evil  to  be  removed,  and  of  the  good  to  be  obtained,  are 
fully  underllood  by  the  public.  This,  as  formerly  hinted,  was 
one  of  my  chief  reafons  for  Hating  our  cafe  fo  llrongly,  and  illuf- 
trating  it  fo  particularly. 

Poor  as  the  Infirmary  is,  it  is  not  quite  fo  poor  at  prefent  as  it 
was  fifty  years  ago ; when  the  Managers,  even  in  their  utmoft 
need,  gave  fmall  falaries  to  the  two  ordinary  Phyficians,  whom  they 
appointed  permanently  to  do  the  Hofpital-duty,  in  order  to  get  rid 
of  the  fad  evil  of  the  promifcuous,  though  gratuitous,  attendance 
of  the  whole  College  of  Phyficians  by  rotation.  The  Infirmary  has 
not  profpered  the  lefs  for  that  deviation  from  ftrifl  economy, 
which  has  ever  fince  been  univerfally  approved  of.  Every  argu- 
ment which  led  to  that  eflablifhment  of  the  Phyficians,  and  fe~ 
veral  more,  as  already  explained,  are  applicable  in  their  full  force 
to  the  prefent  cafe  of  the  Surgeons. 

It  is  as  reafonable  and  juft  that  the  ordinary  attending  Surgeons 
fhould  be  paid  for  their  permanent  fervices,  as  that  the  Phyficians 
fhould  be  paid  for  theirs,  or  the  Druggifts  for  the  medicines 
which  they  furnifh  to  the  Hofpital.  The  Infirmary  cannot  afford 
to  pay  its  Surgeons  liberally , or  at  all  in  proportion  to  what  they 
would  be  paid  for  the  fame  profeftional  duty  in  private.  And  I 
have  fuch  confidence  in  the  generofity  and  good  fenfe  of  the  Sur- 
geons themfelves,  that  I am  convinced  none  of  them  will  expect 
any  great  falary  for  their  attendance  in  the  Infirmary.  But  what- 
ever the  Hofpital  can  afford,  I think  it  would  be  better  for  it  to  give 
for  the  beft  chirurgical  aftiftance,  than  to  accept  gratuitous  aftift- 
ance  lefs  good  ; juft  as  it  would  be  better  to  give  the  full  market- 
price  for  the  beft  food  and  medicines,  than  to  give  the  patients  bad 
food  and  medicines,  though  got  at  a lower  price,  or  for  nothing. 
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Let  us  fuppofe  the  word  that  can  happen,  and  much  worie  than 
1 believe  will  happen,  that  this  new  expence  (hall  not  in  any  degree 
be  compenfated  by  the  charity  of  the  public  when  the  objedl  and 
reafon  of  it  become  known  ; no  greater  evil  can  refult  from  it, 
than  that  fewer  patients  annually  muft  be  received  into  the  Hofpi- 
tal ; but  probably  not  lefs,  perhaps  much  more  good  will  be  done 
to  the  lick  poor,  than  at  prefent.  Now  this  good  to  be  done  to 
the  lick  poor,  not  the  number  of  them  to  be  annually  admitted 
into  the  Infirmary,  is  the  proper  obje<5l  of  this  inflit ution.  Every 
body  who  knows  any  thing  about  hofpitals  will  acknowledge,  that 
(the  expenditure  of  money  being  fuppofed  the  fame  in  both  cafes) 
it  would  be  much  better  to  admit  only  150  patients  at  once,  all 
of  whom  may  be  comfortably  accommodated  and  properly  taken 
care  of,  than  to  receive  into  the  Hofpital  all  that  defined  to  be  ad- 
mitted, as  ufed  to  be  done  in  the  Hotel  Dieu  at  Paris,  and  lay  them 
four  or  five  or  fix  in  a bed,  with  the  probability  of  their  being 
fwept  off  by  hundreds,  either  by  the  bad  air  or  the  contagious  fevers 
engendered  among  them.  This  is  indeed  a (hocking  cafe,  though  a 
real  one,  and  may  be  thought  too  ftrong  an  illuftration : But  the 
fame  undeniable  general  principle  is  applicable,  whenever  the  num- 
ber of  the  patients  to  be  received  is  put  in  competition  with  the 
due  and  proper  care  of  thofe  that  are  received. 

As  to  the  number  of  permanent  ordinary  Surgeons  that  will  be 
requifite  to  do  the  duty  of  the  Hofpital,  the  general  principle  cer- 
tainly is,  that  it  ought  to  be  amply  fufficient,  but  not  too  great. 
As,  on  the  fyftem  long  eftablifhed,  there  has  been  but  one  Surgeon 
in  attendance  at  once,  who  is  fuppofed  able  to  do  all  the  duty  in 
his  department  ; and  as  there  are  but  two  Phyficians  to  a much 
greater  number  of  patients  in  their  department,  it  may  be  thought 
needlefs  to  have  more  than  one  ordinary  attending  Surgeon  ; but 
this,  in  my  opinion,  would  be  a very  fcurvy  piece  of  economy, 
and  a moll  injudicious  eflablifhment. 
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If  there  were  but  ten  or  a dozen  patients  in  the  Surgeons  de- 
partment, there  ought  to  be  two  ordinary  attending  Surgeons,  not 
only  to  provide  againft  the  poffible  and  very  probable  accidents  ot 
abfence,  ficknefs,  or  death  of  one  Surgeon,  but  alfo  that  the  two 
attending  Surgeons  may  have  daily  opportunities  of  affifting  one 
another,  and  confulting  together  without  delay,  or  difficulty,  or 
idle  formality,  about  every  cafe  which  to  either  of  them  appeared 
difficult,  or  dangerous,  or  doubtful.  Such  quiet  rational  conful- 
tations,  either  among  Surgeons  or  Phylicians  refpebtively,  or  among 
both  together,  I am  fure  would  be  much  more  for  the  benefit  of 
patients,  either  in  hofpitals  or  out  of  them,  than  thofe  numerous, 
formal,  pompous,  and  unavailing  confultations,  which  have  fo 
often  and  fo  juftly  been  made  the  fubjedl  of  reproach  and  ridi- 
cule. 

If  there  were  ten  times  as  many  patients  as  I have  fuppofed  in 
the  Surgeons  wards,  I have  no  doubt  that  two  Surgeons  would 
be  amply  fufficient  to  take  proper  care  of  them,  and  would  do  fo  at 
leaft  as  well  as  a greater  number  would  do,  perhaps  better ; juft  as 
hath  been  repeatedly  obferved  with  refpedt  both  to  Surgeons  and 
Phyficians  in  many  other  hofpitals  ; and  as  hath  been  experienced 
in  this  Hofpital  for  fifty  years,  with  refpecft  to  two  ordinary  Phy- 
ficians, and  the  great  number  of  patients  under  their  care. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  thought  right,  in  order  that  the  error,  if  any, 
may  be  on  the  fafe  fide,  to  have  three  ordinary  Surgeons  perma- 
nently attending  in  the  Infirmary.  But  I am  fure  if  this  point 
is  to  be  determined  by  the  confideration  of  what  is  beft  for  the 
patients,  the  number  of  permanent  ordinary  Surgeons  will  not  be 
lefs  than  two,  nor  more  than  three.  Any  greater  number  would 
almoft  inevitably  lead  to  fome  kind  of  attendance  by  rotation 
among  them  ; implying,  to  a certain  degree,  fome  of  the  evils  al- 
ready ffiown  to  refult  neceffarily  from  fuch  a fyftem. 
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As  to  the  fecond  point,  the  proper  feleffion  of  two  or  three  Sur- 
geons, the  moil  highly  qualified,  to  do  permanently  the  Hofpital- 
duty  ; this  is  certainly  of  as  much  confequence  as  the  appointment 
of  a proper  number  of  them.  I have  already  acknowledged  that  I 
am  no  judge  of  the  real  and  comparative  merits  of  individual  fur- 
geons,  and  declared  that  I will  take  no  concern  in  the  choice  of 
them  for  the  Hofpital.  On  this  very  account  I may  with  the  more 
freedom  ilate  thofe  indifputable  general  principles,  on  which  I ear- 
neflly  wifh  and  trufl  that  the  choice  fhall  be  made. 

I take  it  for  granted,  as  what  no  perfon  of  competent  knowledge 
and  judgment  will  ever  ferioufly  difpute, 

1.  That  in  the  College  of  Surgeons  in  Edinburgh  many  more 
well  qualified  individuals  may  be  found  than  can  really  be  wanted 
for  the  fervice  of  the  Hofpital. 

2.  That  it  is  probable  that  thofe  are  belt  qualified  for  fuch  a trufi, 
who,  after  a complete  and  regular  education  in  their  profefhon, 
have  had  the  advantage  of  many  years  experience,  both  in  private 
practice  and  in  this  Infirmary,  and  who  adlually  have  at  this  time 
great  employment,  and  public  efleem  and  confidence. 

Of  courfe,  I earneftly  wifli  that  two  or  three  fuch  men  were  ap- 
pointed ordinary  Surgeons  to  the  Hofpital.  Perhaps  they  will  not 
thank  me  for  this  fuggeflion,  which  may  feem  to  reduce  them  to 
the  unpleafant  dilemma  of  either  declining  to  do  what  is  right, 
and  what  is  expected  of  them,  or  elfe  doing  what  is  very  difagree- 
able  and  inconvenient  to  themfelves.  I certainly  have  no  wifh  to 
give  offence^  to  any  of  them,  and  I am  fenfible  that  I touch  a very 
delicate  point. 

It  is  not,  however,  fo  embarrafhng  as  at  firfl  fight  it  may  appear. 
Any  fuch  Surgeons  who  give  their  fervices  in  the  Hofpital  on  a 
new  fyflem,  will  have,  and,  what  is  better,  will  deferve,  great  credit 
with  the  public  for  doing  fo ; more  efpecially  as  it  mufl  be  plain  to 
every  body  that  they  can  have  no  motive  but  honeft  zeal  for  the 
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public  good,  when  they  undertake  fuch  a laborious  duty.  Any 
falary  that  the  Infirmary  may  be  fuppofed  to  give  to  its  Surgeons 
could  be  no  objebt  to  fuch  men ; it  could  not  even  be  an  adequate 
compenfation  for  the  time  which  they  muft  employ  in  the  Hofpital. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  I conceive  that  many  fuch  Surgeons  may, 
not  only  without  any  difcredit  to  themfelves,  but  with  great  pro- 
priety, and  moft  honourably,  decline  that  fervice.  Some  are  fo 
much  engaged  in  private  pra6tice,  and  are  fo  often  called  to  the 
country,  that  they  cannot  be  expedled  to  undertake  fuch  a talk ; 
becaufe  it  is  impoffible  that  they  can  give  either  fufficient  time  or 
fufficient  attention  to  their  Hofpital-duty.  Then  I trail  I may 
without  impropriety  fuggeft,  that  men  come  to  a certain  age, 
(which  it  would  be  needlefsly  indelicate  to  Hate  very  particularly), 
though  as  fit  as  ever  they  were  for  the  ordinary  pra6li.ee  of  their 
profeflion  as  furgeons,  are  well  entitled  to  decline  tire  daily  labours, 
and  very  frequent  performance  of  nice  and  difficult  operations,  which 
muft  be  required  of  Hofpital  Surgeons.  I have  feen  fome  Surgeons 
operate  very  well,  whofe  eye- fight  was  fo  much  impaired,  that  they 
were  obliged  to  ufe  fpedlacles  ; and  I have  known  many  men,  fur- 
geons and  others,  whofe  hands  were  very  Heady  at  the  age  of  feventy 
and  upwards.  Yet  it  cannot  be  difputed,  that,  in  the  decline  of  life, 
the  fight  generally  fails,  and  the  hand  fhakes,  to  fuch  a degree,  as  to 
make  men  lefs  fit  to  be  operating  furgeons  in  a great  hofpital,  than 
they  would  have  been  twenty  or  thirty  years  before.  Any  furgeon 
who  feels  in  himfelf  the  beginning  of  thefe  fymptoms  of  decay,  may, 
with  the  greateft  honour  to  himfelf,  decline  the  appointment  to 
the  Hofpital,  or  withdraw  from  it  if  he  had  previoufly  been  ap- 
pointed. Then  it  can  be  no  fecret,  that  in  Edinburgh  a great 
part  of  the  bufinefs  of  thofe  called  Surgeons,  is  phyfic  rather 
than  furgery.  I mean,  that  it  is  fuch  as  might  be  done  by  Phy- 
ficians  here,  and  would  be  done  by  Phyficians  in  other  countries, 
in  which  the  diflin6lion  of  the  different  branches  of  the  medical 
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profefiion  is  dridlly  obferved,  and  enforced  by  law  ; and  confe- 
quandy  burgeons  are  as  much  prevented  from  the  pra&ice  of  phyfic, 
a."  phyficians  (here  as  well  as  elfewhere)  are  from  the  pradlice  of 
furgery  and  pharmacy.  I have  no  doubt  that  in  Edinburgh  three 
fourths  at  lead,  more  probably  nine  tenths,  of  the  proper  medical 
practice  is  done  by  the  members  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  ; who 
in  fact,  though  not  in  name,  are  the  ordinary  phyficians  in  every 
family.  Many  of  them,  I am  well  convinced,  would  have  very 
extend ve  practice,  and  of  courfe  great  affluence,  though  they 
fhould  never  perform  any  great  or  nice  chirurgical  operation. 
This  I know  was  for  many  years  the  kind  of  practice  of  one  of  the 
mod  eminent  burgeons  in  London,  who  has  now  renounced  en- 
tirely the  practice  of  furgery,  and  is  become  the  greated  phyfician 
in  that  great  city.  I have  no  doubt  that  this  fyftem  will  continue 
in  Edinburgh  as  long  as  the  Medical  School  in  this  Univerfity  fhall 
continue  to  dourifh : for  this  plain  reafon,  that  every  young  man 
who  is  bred  as  a Surgeon  in  this  city  may  eafily  have,  if  he  choofes, 
and  in  fa£t  mod  of  them  choofe  to  have,  the  education  of  a Phy- 
lician  alfo.  It  depends  partly  on  a man’s  own  tade  and  future 
profpecds  at  the  time  of  his  education,  partly  on  the  circumdances 
in  which  he  is  afterwards  placed,  whether  he  fhall  make  phydc  or 
furgery  the  chief  objedl  of  his  attention  and  dudy,  or  whether  he 
fhall  choofe  to  be  in  his  own  perfon  both  burgeon  and  phyfician. 
Now,  for  this  mod  common,  and  therefore  mod  important  kind 
of  practice,  a man  may  be  well  qualified  who  would  not  choofe, 
and  really  would  not  be  fit,  to  appear  as  a principal  operator  in  a 
great  hofpital. 

Yet  after  making  all  reafonable  or  pofiible  allowances  for  thefe 
confiderations,  I dill  mud  think  and  wifh  that  two  or  three  of  the 
mod  eminent  and  mod  experienced  Surgeons  may  be  found,  who 
will  accept  the  appointment  of  ordinary  Surgeons  to  the  Infirmary, 
were  it  but  for  two  or  three  years,  nay  but  for  one  year ; jud  to  give 
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the  mofl  creditable  beginning  to  a new  and  rational  fyflem,  to  in- 
troduce and  eftablifh  fome  of  thofe  improvements  in  the  conduct 
of  the  chirurgical  department  of  the  Hofpital,  which  I am  no  judge 
of,  but  which  I am  well  allured  are  much  wanted,  and  to  preclude 
all  fufpicion  of  any  finifter  purpofe  in  fuch  a change  of  fyflem  as 
I recommend,  and  as  hath  long  been  wifhed  for  by  all  who  are 
mofl  interefled,  and  purely  interefted,  in  the  profperity  of  the  Hof- 
pital, and  the  welfare  of  the  lick  poor  wTho  are  admitted  into  it. 

But  in  this  cafe,  as  in  all  cafes,  let  us  fuppofe  the  worfl  poftible, 
that  we  may  be  the  better  prepared  for  it,  and,  as  far  as  we  can, 
provide  againft  it.  Let  us  fuppofe,  that  not  one  of  thofe  Sur- 
geons who  at  prefent  have  the  moft  extenfive  practice,  which  im- 
plies the  greateft  {hare  of  public  efteem  and  confidence,  will  un- 
dertake the  arduous  talk  of  Hofpital-duty  even  for  one  or  two 
years  ; then  of  courfe  the  choice  of  ordinary  attending  Surgeons 
mufl  be  made  from  among  thofe  members  of  their  college  who 
have  not  yet  attained  fuch  eminence.  If  this  be  thought  an  evil, 
(I  mean  in  comparifon  of  the  other  preferable  felecftion),  let  it  at 
leaft  be  obferved,  that  it  would  be  a very  fmall  evil , or,  in  other 
words,  a very  great  good , when  compared  with  the  great  evil  which 
actually  has  fubiilled  in  this  Infirmary  for  more  than  fixty  years, 
in  confequence  of  the  fyflem  of  rotation.  Then  the  evil  fuppofed, 
whether  greater  or  lefs,  would  be  but  temporary,  and  mofl  proba- 
bly even  from  the  firft  might  be  but  very  fmall.  For  the  reafons 
already  flated  very  fully,  a few  of  the  profefhon,  who,  by  their 
merit,  have  attained  great  eminence,  will  probably  continue  to  en- 
grofs  the  greateft  part  of  the  bufinefs  as  long  as  they  continue  in 
health  and  vigour,  even  though  many  of  their  younger  brethren 
of  equal  or  fuperior  talents,  and  perhaps  equal  merit  in  every  re- 
fpedl,  are  gradually  coming  on.  This  is  fo  generally  known  and 
underftood,  that  it  can  require  no  iUuftration. 
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In  the  courfe  of  nature,  thofe  Members  of  the  College  of  Surgeons 
who  are  at  prefent  the  youngefl  mu  ft  become  the  oldeft  on  the 
lift  ; and  fome  of  thofe  who  are  at  prefent  unknown  to  the  public 
will  then  be  moft  highly  efteemed  and  moft  generally  employed, 
and  after  a few  years  will  give  place  to  fome  of  their  younger 
brethren,  yet  unborn.  Thefe  things,  though  future,  are  juft  as  cer- 
tain, as  that  none  of  the  Surgeons  at  this  day  the  moft  eminent, 
were  eminent  or  even  known  to  the  public  fifty  years  ago,  or  were 
born  in  the  end  of  the  laft  century. 

It  is  equally  certain,  though  not  fo  generally  known  or  attend- 
ed to,  that,  in  the  natural  courfe  of  fcience,  I mean,  if  no  unex- 
pected and  calamitous  revolution  fhall  happen,  every  fucceeding 
generation  will  furpafs  the  preceding  in  real  knowledge  and  in 
every  ufeful  art.  This  will  be  the  cafe  with  the  fcience  of  phyfic 
as  well  as  with  mathematics  and  chemiftry,  and  with  the  operative 
part  of  Surgery,  as  well  as  with  the  arts  of  building  fhips,  or  fpin- 
ning  and  weaving  cotton.  Mankind,  or  at  leaft  fome  of  the  moft 
ingenious  and  wifeft  of  them,  whofe  example  mult  foon  be  followed 
by  the  reft  in  their  feveral  profeffions  and  ftations,  when  not  pre- 
vented by  fome  powerful  caufe,  will  always  learn  and  retain  what  is 
good  and  ufeful,  and  will  difcover,  and  correct,  and  fupply,  what  is 
erroneous  or  defective,  in  the  fciences  and  the  arts  which  they  have 
occafion  to  ftudy  and  to  praCtife. 

It  is  felf-evident,  that  whoever  be  the  firft  appointed  ordinary 
Surgeons  to  the  Infirmary,  the  feleCtion  in  a few  years  mujl  be  made 
from  among  thofe  who  are  at  prefent  the  junior  Surgeons,  or  elfe 
from  among  others  ftill  younger  than  thefe. 

If  this  (by  reafon  of  fuch  a neceftity  as  I have  fuppofed)  were 
done  from  the  firft,  the  difference,  in  point  of  benefit  to  the  HoiC 
pital,  between  fuch  a felecftion,  and  one  made  from  among  the  moft 
eminent  and  beft  employed  Surgeons,  would  probably  be  much 
Jefs  than  at  firft  might  be  fuppofed  ; and  even  this  difference 
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would  foon  be  at  an  end,  and  from  the  beginning  it  would  in  a 
great  meafure  be  compenfated  by  thofe  junior  Surgeons  giving 
more  of  their  time  and  attention  to  their  Hofpital-duty  than  their 
fenior  brethren  would  have  occafion,  or  indeed  would  be  able  to 

do. 

But  the  belt  llluftration  and  moil  conclufive  argument  on  this 
point,  is  the  ample  experience  which  the  Hofpital  has  had  within 
thefe  fifty  years  in  the  permanent  appointment  of  its  Phyficians. 
Some  of  thefe,  for  example,  Dr  Hope,  Dr  Stedman,  and  Dr  Ru- 
therford, were  men  of  confiderable  (landing  and  eminence  in  their 
profefhon,  when  they  feverally  were  appointed  Phyficians  to  the  In- 
firmary. But  Dr  Clerk  and  Dr  Drummond,  the  two  originally  ap- 
pointed, and  more  lately  Dr  Plamilton,  (who,  it  fhould  be  ob- 
ferved,  was  firft  appointed  as  ajflijtant  to  Dr  Stedman,  and  actually 
ferved  fame  years  in  that  capacity),  were  very  young  phyficians  when 
they  obtained  the  permanent  appointment.  Yet  no  complaints 
were  ever  made  of  thefe  gentlemen;  nor  do  I believe  that  even  one 
perfon  was  ever  fo  irrational  as  to  fuppofe  that  the  Hofpital-duty 
could  be  nearly  fo  well  done  by  the  whole  College  of  Phyficians 
attending  in  rotation,  as  it  was  from  the  firft  by  thofe  three  indi- 
viduals attending  permanently. 

I fhould  expedt  with  confidence  juft  the  fame  kind  of  benefit 
from  the  permanent  appointment  of  two  or  three  even  of  the  junior 
Surgeons.  Though  I am  not  at  all  acquainted  with  fome,  nor 
intimately  acquainted  with  any  of  them,  yet  I know  enough  of 
feveral  of  their  number,  to  be  convinced,  by  their  converfation  and 
condudl,  that  they  are  men  of  fenfe  and  obfervation,  and  com- 
petent medical  knowledge.  I muft  prefume  the  fame,  or  much 
more,,  of  their  (kill  and  dexterity  in  furgery,  which  they  have 
chiefly  fludied : but  this  I choofe  to  take  for  granted,  having 
no  wifh,  or  much  lefs  than  none,  either  to  fee  it  or  feel  it.  The 
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Managers,  however,  may  ear  a that  point  ample  infor- 

mation from  the  mod  compete  dees. 

As  to  the  third  point,  th  id  on  of  affiftant  Surgeons;  I 

ftiould  think  it  much  for  the  benefit  of  the  Hofpital,  and  indeed 
of  all  concerned,  that  each  ordinary  Surgeon  Chould  be  allowed  an 
affiftant,  for  reafons  and  purpofes  fully  ftateci  already.  Such  afi- 
iiftants  may  be  appointed  to  them  either  from  the  firft,  as  in  the 
medical  department  was  done  near  ten  years  ago,  when  Dr  Freer 
(now  Profeflor  of  Phyfic  in  the  Univerfity  of  Glafgow)  was  ap- 
pointed afliftant  to  Dr  Rutherford  ; or  after  fome  time,  and  at  the 
requeft  of  each  principal  Surgeon  ; as  was  done  more  than  four  and 
twenty  years  ago  in  the  medical  department,  when  Dr  Hamilton 
was  appointed  afliftant  to  Dr  Stedman. 

If  the  principal  ordinary  Surgeons  firft  appointed  be  men  pretty 
far  advanced  in  life,  and  much  engaged  in  private  practice,  they 
ought  to  be  allowed  alfiftants  from  the  firft.  If  they  be  younger 
men,  and  lefs  engaged  in  practice,  the  immediate  appointment  of 
aftiftants  to  them,  though  for  many  reafons  defirable,  will  not  be 
fo  neceflary,  and  may  be  poftponed  for  fome  years. 

This  it  is  proper  to  attend  to  ; for  the  chief  or  only  difficulty  that 
I forefee  on  this  point  is,  that  at  firft  proper  affiftant  Surgeons  may 
not  eafily  be  found.  Even  the  junior  members  of  their  College,  who 
have  once  attended,  or  expended  to  attend,  as  principal  Surgeons, 
may  not  choofe  to  appear  in  the  Hofpital  in  the  character  of  affif- 
tants  or  fubalterns.  Perhaps  they  will  be  very  angry  at  me  for 
thinking  it  even  pojfible  that  any  of  them  ftiould  attend  on  that 
footing.  I fliall  be  forry  for  it,  but  not  in  the  leaft  difconcerted 
by  it ; for  the  cafe  will  not  by  any  means  be  hopelefs.  In  the  firft 
place,  they  will  have  abundance  of  time  to  cool.  Affiftant  Sur- 
geons may  not  be  much  wanted  for  feven  years  or  more  ; and  in 
halt  as  many  minutes  they  will  probably  fee  that  the  appointment 
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of  affiftant  Surgeons  would  be  better  for  themfelves  in  point  of 
improvement,  and  infinitely  better  for  the  fick  poor,  than  the  pre- 
fent  fyftem  of  promifcuous  attendance  by  rotation.  If  confidera- 
tions  of  perfonal  vanity,  or  profeilional  etiquette,  for  which  I have 
no  great  efteem  at  any  time,  and  no  patience  when  it  is  oppofed 
to  profeilional  duty  and  common  fen’fe,  fhall  ftill  prevent  any 
or  all  of  the  prefent  members  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  from 
fe'rving  as  affiftant  Surgeons  in  the  Infirmary,  we  need  not  defpair 
of  foon  finding  abundance  of  Surgeons  both  able  and  willing  to  do 
that  duty.  On  the  fame  undeniable  principle,  that  fome  of  the 
^ efent  junior  members  are  perfectly  able  to  fill  the  places  of  their 
feniors,  thofe  who  fhall  come  after  them  will  be  equally  able  to- 
nil  theirs.  In  a few  years  there  will  be  many  new  members  of 
that  College  ; perhaps  fix  times  as  many  as  the  Infirmary  can  have 
occafion  for  ; and  probably  few  of  them  will  choofe  to  decline  an 
appointment,  really  honourable  in  itfelf,  and  fo  far  advantageous, 
that  it  gives  them  the  belt  poffible  chance  of  becoming  in  due  time- 
principal  Surgeons  to  this  Hofpital  and  to  this  city.- — On  this  ac- 
count I conceive  that  they  ought  not  to  receive  any  falary,  or  in 
any  way  be  an  expence  to  the  Infirmary ; fo  I prefume  our  T rea- 
furer  can  have  no  objections  to  them. 

For  the  fame  reafon,  I am  fure  he  can  have  no  objections  to  the 
appointment  of  extraordinary  or  confulting  Surgeons,  on  the  prim 
ciple  which  I fhall  fuggeft.  Whether  thefe  fhall  be  more  or  lefs 
numerous,  I do  not  propofe  that  they  flig.ll  receive  any  falary 
from  the  Hofpital.  Their  office  can  never  be  laborious,  but  Some- 
times may  be  very  ufeful,  though  I conceive  that  their  affift- 
ance  will  Seldom  be  required.  I think  the  appointment  fhould  be 
confidered,  by  themfelves  and  by  the  public,  rather  as  an  honour- 
able teflimony  of  efteem  for  their  character,  and  confidence  in 
their  profeilional  Skill,  and  gratitude  for  their  former  good  Services, 
than  as  a duty  requiring  frequent  attendance  and  much  labour,. 
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If  there  be  two  ordinary  Surgeons,  dill  more,  if  there  be  three 
fuch  appointed  to  the  Infirmary,  thefe  will  of  courfe  form  the  bell, 
the  readied;,  and  the  mod  ufeful  of  all  confultations,  at  lead  in  or- 
dinary cafes  ; jud  as  has  been  experienced  by  the  two  Phyficians 
of  this  Hofpital  fuccefiively  for  near  fifty  years,  and  by  the  Phy- 
ficians and  Surgeons  of  many  other  hofpitals  for  a much  longer 
time.  But  in  extraordinary  cafes,  of  peculiar  doubt  and  difficul- 
ty, it  would  certainly  be  very  much  for  the  benefit  of  all  con- 
cerned, for  the  credit  of  the  Hofpital  and  the  Managers,  the  fa- 
tisfadion  of  the  public,  the  honour  of  the  Surgeons  themfelves, 
and,  above  all,  for  the  good  of  the  patients,  that  there  fhould  be 
the  additional  aid  of  fome  other  Surgeons  of  the  greated  fldll 
and  longed  experience.  It  is  only  on  fuch  occafions,  which  feldom 
occur,  probably  not  once  in  a hundred  cafes,  that  any  extraordi- 
nary confukation  fhould  be  called. 

The  number  of  extraordinary  or  confulting  Surgeons  appointed 
;to  the  Infirmary  may  without  impropriety  be  greater  or  lefs,  three 
or  four,  or  twice  as  many,  provided  always  it  be  underdood  and 
declared,  that  it  is  not  necedary  to  affemble  them  all  on  any  occa- 
fion ; and  that  one  or  two  of  them  will  at  all  times  be  deemed  a 
diffident  confultation.  I am  fure  it  is  as  much  as  any  of  us  would 
choofe  for  himfelf,  or  as  the  greated  and  riched  perfons  would 
have,  if  they  had  occafion  for  chirurgical  affidance.  I have  no 
fcruple  to  fay,  that  I think  the  choice  of  the  individual  Surgeons 
to  be  called  in  to  a confultation,  in  any  particular  cafe,  diould  be 
left  to  the  ordinary  Surgeons  ; and  that  the  -duty  of  the  Mana- 
gers in  that  refpedl  is  fulfilled  when  they  appoint  as  confulting 
Surgeons,  a diffident  number  of  men  of  eminence  and  experience 
in  their  profeffion,  to  whom  that  choice  of  the  ordinary  Surgeons 
ihall  be  limited. 

A certain  degree  of  mutual  edeem  and  confidence,  fome  refped 
for  one  another’s  profeffional  knowledge  and  judgment,  and  fome 
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agreement  in  the  general  principles  on  which  they  are  to  a<ft,  are  at 
leaf!  as  necefifary  among  the  individuals  of  a confultation,  as  their 
having  all  been  bred  to  the  fame  profeflion.  But  thofe  accomplifh- 
ments  are  not  always  to  be  found,  and  fometimes  the  very  reverfe 
of  them  is  to  be  found  in  a fupereminent  degree,  among  Phyficians 
and  Surgeons. 

We  are  certainly  a moll  amiable  brotherhood  j as  every  perfon 
xnuft  acknowledge  who  has  had  the  good  luck  to  fee  but  a dozen 
and  a half  or  two  dozen  of  us  together,  efpecially  if  he  faw  us  at 
dinner.  Yet,  whatever  the  majority  of  us  may  be,  I am  afraid  we 
are  not  all  perfect  angels.  Some  of  us  at  leaft  appear  to  be  made  of 
the  fame  fiefh  and  blood,  and  to  be  fubjedl  to  the  fame  frailties, 
and  paflions,  and  vices,  as  other  men.  The  confequence  is,  that 
when  two  or  three  of  us  are  fet  down  together  in  a little  town,  or 
fifty  or  an  hundred  of  us  in  a great  town,  and  obliged  to  fcramble 
for  fame,  and  fortune,  and  daily  bread,  we  are  apt  to  get  into  ri- 
valfhips,  and  difputes,  and  altercations,  which  fometimes  end  in 
open  quarrels  and  implacable  animofities,  to  the  very  great  annoys 
ance  of  thofe  who  are,  and  the  no  lefs  entertainment  of  thofe  who 
are  not,  our  patients.  A confultation  among  any  number  of  fuch 
angry  phyficians  or  furgeons,  in  all  probability,  will  conduce  as 
little  to  the  benefit  of  their  patient,  as  a congrefs  of  an  equal  num- 
ber of  game-cocks  turned  loofe  in  a cock-pit ; for  probably  the 
good  of  the  patient  will  be  the  laft  and  leaft  obje<ft  of  their  thoughts. 
This  is  fo  well  known  by  many  difgraceful  examples,  and  has  .fo 
often  been  made  the  fubjedt  of  merriment  and  ridicule  in  novels 
and  comedies,  that  I believe  many  very  fenfible  people  are  ferioufly 
convinced  that  a confultation  is  but  a farce ; for  I have  an  hundred 
* times  known  fuch  people  decline  having  a confultation  of  us,  when 
I propofed  it,  and  urged  it  as  ftrongly  as  I could.  Thofe  who 
think  our  confultations  mere  farces  muft  of  courfe  think  it  of  little 
or  no  confequence  how  they  are  performed ; or  may  even  think 
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chat  the  more  abfurd  and  ridiculous  they  are  made,  the  better  thofe 
farces  will  be. 

If  1 thought  fo,  I fhould  never  remonflrate  againfl  the  prefent 
fyflem  of  confultation  among  the  Surgeons  of  this  Infirmary  ; that 
is,  of  all  the  Surgeons  of  Edinburgh,  to  the  number  of  twenty, 
thirty,  or  more,  wdio  may  choofe  to  attend  and  take  a {hare  in  it  :■ 
ficr  1 have  not  imagination  enough  to  conceive  any  thing  of  the 
kind  more  fyflematiea-lly  abfurd,  or  lefs  for  the  good  of  the  patients, 
or  more  ineonfiftent  with  the  purpofe,  and  almofl  with  the  very 
notion  of  a confultation. 

That  promifcuous  and  multitudinous  congregation  of  all  the 
members  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  who  choofe  to  attend  and  con- 
i’ult  about  a poor  patient  in  the  Hofpital,  is  one  of  the  many  bad 
confequences  which  refult  from  the  bargain  made  by  our  prede- 
eeffors  with  the  Surgeons ; and,  though  trivial  in  comparifon  of 
fome  of  the  other  evils  already  pointed  out,  is  in  truth  a very  great 
nuifance,  which  ought  to  be  removed  as  foon  and  as  completely  as 
pofiible. 

In  faying  this,  I mean  no  difrefpedt  to  the  Surgeons,  either  pro- 
fefiionally  or  perfonally.  Any  one  of  them  may  be  a very  good 
furgeon  ; any  two  or  three  of  them  (bating  only  the  chance  of  per- 
sonal animofity  and  fyftematic  irreconcileable  difference  of  opinion}; 
may  make  an  excellent  confultation,  fuch  as  any  phyfician,  or  any 
one  of  themfelves,  or  any  man  of  fenfe,  though  not  of  the  medical- 
profefiion,  would  be  perfectly  content  with,  if  his  own  life  or 
limbs,  or  thofe  of  the  perfons  dearefl  to  him,  were  at  flake ; and 
all  of  them  taken  together,  (with  only  two  or  three  months  inflruc- 
tion  from  a clever  drill  ferjeant),  I am  convinced  would  make  an 
admirable  platoon  ; fuch  as  would  do  credit  to  the  firfl  regiment  of 
Royal  Edinburgh  Volunteers.  But  how  fuch  a platoon  can  ever 
ferve  die  proper  purpofe  of  a confultation,  or  any  good  purpofe  to- 
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the  hck  poor,  in  the  Hofpital,  or  out  of  it,  is  to  me  utterly  incom- 
/prehenfible. 

My  veneration  for  my  own  profeflion,  and  for  thofe  who  prac- 
tife  it,  is  not  exceffive ; and  many  things  in  the  theory  and  the 
practice  of  it  I coniider  as  fair  objecfts  of  ridicule,  contempt,  and 
reproach.  I truft,  therefore,  I may  have  fome  chance  of  meeting 
with  credit,  when  I declare  that  I do  not  regard  proper  confulta- 
tions  of  medical  men  as  frivolous  or  ufelefs,  but  quite  the  con- 
trary ; in  numberlefs  cafes  they  are  juft  what  will  beft  conduce  to 
the  relief  or  cure  of  their  patients.  In  all  cafes  either  of  doubt , or 
of  great  danger,  a phyfician  muft  be  wonderfully  ignorant,  or  won- 
derfully arrogant,  moft  probably  both,  who  does  not  anxiouily  de- 
fire a confultation,  either  for  his  patient’s  fake,  or  for  his  own.  I 
am  not  quite  fo  fure  of  the  advantages  of  confultations  in  cafes  not 
properly  of  doubt,  but  rather  of  difficulty , whether  of  danger  or 
not,  in  which  the  practice  of  the  Phyfician  or  Phyficians  firft  em- 
ployed proved  unfuccefsful.  In  many  of  thefe  cafes  I am  convinced 
it  would  be  much  better  for  all  concerned,  and  efpecially  for  the 
patient,  if  the  Phyficians  firft  employed  were  allowed  to  withdraw, 
and  others,  (firft  fufliciently  informed  of  all  that  had  been  done  or 
tried),  without  any  reftraint  or  embarraftinent,  were  permitted  to 
try  what  they  could  do.  This,  in  fubftance,  is  one  of  the  oldeft 
and  moft  judicious  regulations  with  refpedt  to  the  medical  practice 
in  this  Infirmary  ; fuggefted,  I have  no  doubt,  by  fome  experienced 
phyfician  of  good  fenfe,  and  candour,  and  accurate  obfervation 
of  what  he  met  with  in  his  practice.  I have  often  given  that  ad- 
vice to  patients  of  my  own  in  private  practice,  and  fometimes  have 
got  them  to  follow  it ; but  in  general  it  is  wonderfully  difficult  to 
make  them  underftand  that  they  are  not  the  property  of  their 
phyficians,  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  fervices  of  their  phyfi- 
cians are  their  property. 
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The  real  ufes  and  advantages  of  confnltations  among  medical 
men,  and  fome  of  the  evils  and  abufes  to  be  feared  in  them,  are  lb 
well  pointed  out  in  a much  efteemed  work  of  one  to  whom  I owe 
more  than  a fcholar’s  duty  and  refpedt,  and  his  obfervations  are  fo 
much  in  point  on  the  prefent  occafion,  that  I think  I cannot  do 
better  than  quote  his  words. 

“ There  are  often  unhappy  jealoufies  and  animofities  among  thofe 
44  of  the  profeflion,  by  which  their  patients  may  fuffer.  A phy- 
44  iician,  however,  who  has  any  fenfe  of  juftice  or  humanity,  will 
44  never  involve  his  patient  in  the  confequences  of  private  quar- 
u rels,  in  which  he  has  no  ’concern.  Phyficians  in  confulta- 
44  tion,  whatever  may  be  their  private  refentments,  or  opinions 
44  of  one  another,  fhoiikl  diveft  themfelves  of  all  partialities,  and 
44  think  of  nothing  but  what  will  mod  effectually  contribute  to 
44  the  relief  of  thofe  under  their  care.  If  a Phyfician  cannot  lay 
“ his  hand  to  his  heart,  and  fay  that  his  mind  is  perfectly  open 
“ to  conviction,  from  whatever  quarter  it  fhall  come,  he  fhould 
44  in  honour  decline  the  confutation.  Many  advantages  arife  from 
44  two  Phyficians  confuting  together,  who  are  men  of  candour, 
14  and  have  mutual  confidence  in  each  other’s  honour.  A remedy 
44  may  occur  to  one  which  did  not  to  another  ; and  a Phyfician 
44  may  want  refolution,  or  fhflicient  confidence  in  his  own  opi~ 
14  nion,  to  prefcribe  a powerful  but  precarious  remedy,  on  which, f 
44  however,  the  life  of  his  patient  may  depend ; in  this  cafe  the 
44  concurring  opinion  of  his  brother  may  fix  his  own.  But,  if 
44  there  is  no  mutual  confidence  ; if  opinions,  are  regarded,  not  ac- 
44  cording  to  their  intrinfic  merit,  but  according  to  the  perfon 
44  from  whom  they  proceed  j or,  if  there  is  reafon  to  believe,  that 
44  fentiments  delivered  with  opennefs  are  to  be  whifpered  abroad, 
44  and  mifreprefented  to  the  public,  without  regard  to  the  obliga- 
44  tions  of  honour  and  fecrecy  j and  if,  in  confequence  of  this. 
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u a Phyfician  is  fingly  to  be  made  refponfible  for  the  effe&s  of 
“ his  advice ; in  fuch  cafes,  confultations  of  Phyficians  tend  ra~ 
“ ther  to  the  detriment  than  to  the  advantage  of  the  fick,  and  the 
w ufual  and  indeed  moft  favourable  conclufion  of  them  is  fome 
“ very  harmlefs  but  infignificant  prefcription.” 

Thefe  remarks  of  my  father,  in  his  Le&ures  on  the  Office  and 
Duties  of  a Phyfician,  read  in  this  Univerfity  more  than  thirty 
years  ago,  are  evidently  as  applicable  to  Surgeons  as  to  Phyficians, 
With  refpeCt  to  both,  and  their  patients,  it  is  plain  that  all  the 
good  that  can  be  expe&ed  from  a confultation  may  be  obtained 
from  one  of  two,  or  three,  or  four,  at  the  utmoft,  at  lead:  as 
well  as  from  one  ten  times  as  numerous ; and  I fhould  think  it 
almoft  as  plain,  that  much  of  that  good  may  be  prevented,  and 
much  pofitive  evil  done,  by  a very  numerous  confultation. 

On  this  point,  I prefume,  without  vanity,  to  know  as  much  as 
moft  men.  For  full  half  my  life  I have  been  a Profefforof  phyfic 
in  the  Univerfity  of  Edinburgh,  during  which  time  confultations 
have  been  a great  part  of  my  bufinefs,  to  the  number  certainly  of 
fome  thoufands.  Nineteen  times  out  of  twenty  at  leaft  I have 
been  the  youngeft  Phyfician  of  the  confultation,  and  of  courfe, 
when  any  written  directions  were  to  be  given  to  the  patient,  have 
had  the  honour  to  put  them  in  writing,  to  the  number,  I prefume, 
of  two  or  three  hundred  at  leaft.  I can  fay  with  confidence  in 
point  of  faCt,  that  I never  yet  knew  any  good  come  of  a very  nu- 
merous confultation  ; and  I doubt  much  whether  any  Phyfician  or 
Surgeon  of  competent  experience  will  give  a different  account  of 
the  refult  of  what  he  has  obferved. 

Once,  and  but  once,  in  my  life,  I was  at  one  of  thefe  grand 
confultations  of  all,  or  almoft  all,  the  Surgeons  in  Edinburgh,  and 
that  once  to  my  great  confufion  and  forrow  ; for  I was  acciden- 
tally the  innocent  caufe  of  it.  It  happened  near  twenty  years  ago, 
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when  I was  attending  as  Clinical  Profeffor,  that  a man  came  under 
my  care  in  a very  particular  fituation.  From  the  account  which  he 
gave  of  his  own  illnefs,  and  from  the  fymptoms  obferved  in  him, 
it  was  plain  that  he  had  had,  about  fix  weeks  before,  a fevere  in- 
flammation of  his  lungs,  which  had  terminated  in  a great  im- 
pofthume  ; and  that  this  impoflhume,  inftead  of  burfling  into  the 
lungs,  fo  that  the  matter  might  be  fpit  up,  had  burft  into  the  ca- 
vity of  the  breaft,  forming  a difeafe  well  known  in  phyfic  by  the 
name  of  Empyema.  This  was  put  beyond  all  doubt  by  the  previ- 
ous hiftory,  and  all  the  concurrent  fymptoms,  and  above  all,  by 
the  charadteriftic  fymptom  of  diftindt  fludfuation  in  the  breaft, 
both  felt  and  heard.  Knowing  no  medical  cure  for  fuch  a difeafe, 
knowing  the  natural  tendency  of  it  to  be  fatal,  knowing  no  chance 
that  the  man  had  for  life  but  a certain  chirurgical  operation,  and 
thinking  the  danger  of  this  would  be  lefs,  and  the  probability  of 
fuccefs  greater,  if  it  were  done  foon,  than  if  it  were  delayed  till 
his  ftrength  were  further  exhaufted,  I thought  of  the  operation 
from  the  firft,  but  durft  not  prefcribe  it  at  once,  as  I fhould  have 
done  a common  tapping  for  a dropfy  : it  is  very  uncommon  ; it  is 
reckoned  dangerous  to  life : I had  never  feen  it  performed,  nor 
indeed  had  I ever  feen  the  difeafe  before.  After  a few  days  trial 
of  remedies,  which,  as  I expedted,  proved  inefFedtual,  I faid,  at 
my  public  vilit,  that  I mult  have  a confultation  with  the  Surgeon, 
meaning  a quiet  private  confultation  with  the  attending  Surgeon 
perfonally.  By  fome  miltake  in  the  expreflion,  whether  mine  or  my 
clerk’s  I know  not,  this  was  underltood  to  mean  a full  confultation 
of  all  the  Surgeons,  without  delay,  on  a molt  urgent  cafe.  Such 
a confultation  was  accordingly  fummoned ; but  I knew  nothing  of 
it,  till,  calling  in  the  evening  to  enquire  about  my  clinical  pa- 
tients, I learned,  to  my  great  aflonilhment  and  vexation,  that  the 
operation-room  was  full  of  ftudents  waiting  to  fee  the  extraordi- 
nary 
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nary  operation  performed,  and  the  confulting  room  as  full  of  Sur- 
geons who  were  bufy  examining  my  patient.  Thither  I went  im- 
mediately ; more  anxious  to  make  the  bell  excufe  I could  for  fo  ab- 
furd  a miftake,  than  to  take  any  {hare  in  the  confultation.  There 
I found  my  man  in  the  .middle  of  them ; and  a mo  ft  formidable 
array  it  was.  I do  not  remember  the  exacft  number  of  them  ; nor 
could  it  eaftly  have  been  counted.  A clever  excifeman,  if  he  were 
allowed  to  gauge  the  confulting  room,  could  tell  within  half  a 
dozen  ; for  the  room  was  almoft  as  full  as  it  could  hold.  But  the 
number  of  the  confultation  is  of  no  moment ; and  I remember  well 
the  refult  of  it,  and  the  event  of  the  cafe.  It  was  decided,  after 
long  difcullion,  that  the  operation  at  that  time  was  not  advifable  ; 
and  it  was  recommended  to  me  to  try  what  I could  do  for  the  pa- 
tient in  the  way  of  medical  practice ; which  I had  actually  been 
doing,  for  fome  days,  without  the  leaf!  benefit,  or  profpedt  of  be- 
nefit to  him,  that  I could  fee. 

The  laugh  went  fo  much  againft  me  on  that  occafton,  and  the 
mountain  in  labour  was  fo  ftrongly  before  my  eyes,  that  1 could 
do  nothing  but  fhrug  my  fhoulders  and  hold  my  tongue : fully  re- 
folved,  however,  not  to  try  fuch  another  confultation,  without  irre- 
fiftible  neceffity. 

My  man,  of  courfe,  died  ; not  indeed  in  the  Hofpital ; for,  find- 
ing he  grew  rather  worfe  than  better,  he  foon  tired  of  me  and  my 
medical  pradlice,  and,  in  lefs  than  a fortnight,  went  away  to  Glaf- 
gow,  where  he  died  in  fix  weeks. 

Perhaps  I {hall  be  told,  that,  if  the  operation  had  been  performed 
as  I propofed,  the  man  might  have  died  in  the  fixth  part  of  that 
time ; and  that  then,  I who  advifed  it,  and  the  Surgeon  who  per- 
formed it,  would  have  been  faid  to  have  killed  him.  Very  pro- 
bably both  thefe  evils  would  have  happened  ; as  they  may  happen 
in  every  cafe  of  a capital  operation  in  furgery ; but,  when  fuch  an 
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operation  is  performed,  the  patient  probably  has  his  beft  or  only 
chance  for  life. 

It  mud  not  be  thought  that  I mention  that  cafe  as  a proof  or 
example  of  ignorance  in  the  Surgeons  ; quite  the  contrary : with- 
out any  compliment  to  them,  I may  fay  with  confidence,  that 
every  one  of  them,  and,  probably,  two  thirds  of  their  apprentices, 
and  my  Undents,  who  were  affembled  in  the  operation-room  ex- 
pecting to  fee  the  operation  performed,  muft  have  known  the 
difeafe  from  its  unequivocal  fyxnptoms  ; and  muft  have  known 
that  the  operation  was  the  patient’s  beft  or  only  chance  for  life. 
I give  it  as  an  example,  and  a fair  illuftration,  of  the  inefficacy  of 
fuch  multitudinous  and  ill-afforted  confultations  ; and  of  what  my 
father  has  fo  gently  but  emphatically  faid,  that  they  “ tend  rather 
64  to  the  detriment  than  to  the  advantage  of  the  fick  ; and  the  ufual 
<s  and  indeed  moft  favourable  conclufion  of  them  is  fome  very 
“ harmlefs  but  infignificant  prefcription.” 

It  is  well  known  that  fome  individuals,  from  exceffive  but  very 
natural  anxiety  for  themfelves,  their  families,  or  their  friends,  and 
that  others,  as  a piece  of  ftate  and  pomp  befitting  their  rank  and 
fortune,  now  and  then  congregate  an  unneceffary  and  inconvenient 
number,  perhaps  as  far  as  five  or  fix  medical  men,  for  a confulta- 
tion,  day  after  day.  But  even  fuch  confultations  are  uncommon  j 
and  if  the  patients  and  their  friends  are  pleafed,  we  have  no  reafon 
to  complain  of  them.  If  every  great  and  rich  man  in  the  kingdom 
fhould  choofe,  as  a piece  of  ftate,  to  go  out  of  the  world  with  the 
help  of  five  and  twenty  Phyficians,  and  as  many  Surgeons,  as  they 
commonly  choofe  to  be  dragged  to  their  graves  by  fix  horfes,  when 
two  could  do  the  work  juft  as  well,  I have  no  objeChons : for  it  i3 
plain,  that  neither  we  nor  the  undertakers  can  lofe  any  thing  by  fo 
magnificent  a fafhion,  if  it  were  to  prevail  umverfally. 

But,  in  faCt,  no  man  in  his  fenfes,  or  out  of  his  fenfes,  that  I have 
heard  of,  ever  yet  thought  of  fuch  an  extravagant  abfurdity.  This 
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cannot  be  from  parfimony ; for  many  individuals  could  afford  to 
liave  fuch  a fplendid  confultation  for  themfelves  or  their  families, 
juft  as  well  as  to  have  a fplendid  funeral,  or  a fplendid  monument, 
or  to  make  a jaunt  to  three  or  four  watering  places  in  fuccefhon. 
It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  fuch  a confultation  is  generally  thought 
ufelefs  at  leaft,  if  not  worfe. 

The  conduct  of  Phyficians  and  Surgeons,  when  themfelves  or 
any  of  their  families  are  fick,  affords  a ftill  better  proof  and  ill  ni- 
tration of  the  fame  truth,  and  is  indeed  fupreme  and  decifive  au- 
thority with  refpefl  to  what  is  ufeful,  or  what  is  ufelefs,  or  worfe 
than  ufelefs,  in  medical  confultations.  With  us  all  confiderations 
of  economy  are  out  of  the  queftion.  Bad  as  we  may  be  thought, 
we  are  not  fuch  Cannibals  as  to  prey  on  one  another.  We  may 
all  have,  for  nothing,  to  ourfelves  and  our  families,  as  much  affift- 
ance  in  point  of  phyfic  and  furgery  as  we  choofe.  We  feel  ftrong- 
ly,  that  we  have  not  fufEcient  calmnefs  and  firmnefs  to  judge  and 
a<5l  properly,  when  the  lives  of  thofe  are  at  flake  in  whom  we  are 
moll  tenderly  interefted : and  as  to  ourfelves,  when  fick,  we  all 
know,  for  it  is  a long  fettled  point  in  phyfic,  that  every  man  who 
doctors  himfelf,  has  a fool  for  his  patient. 

For  thefe  reafons  we  are  all  accuftomed,  when  ourfelves  or  our 
families  are  fick,  to  afk  the  afliftance,  not  of  #//,  but  of fame , of  our 
profeflional  brethren.  We  all  confider  it  as  the  greateft  compli- 
ment that  they  can  pay  us,  or  rather  as  the  moft  honourable  and 
ftrongeft  proof  of  their  good  opinion  and  confidence,  when  any 
of  our  brethren  afk  our  advice  and  afliftance  on  fuch  occafions. 
We  have  therefore  no  motive  to  make  the  confultation  lefs  nume- 
rous, and  a very  ftrong  motive,  in  every  fuch  cafe,  to  make  it  more 
numerous  than  what  we  know  would  be  belt  for  the  patient ; yet 
fuch  confulations  very  feldom  are  of  more  than  two  or  three  of 
us.  The  reafon  of  this  we  all  know  fo  well,  and  we  can  fo 
safily  make  the  cafe  our  own,  that  none  of  us  (I  trull)  ever  dream 
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of  being  affronted,  or  taking  it  amifs,  when  thofe  of  our  pro- 
fefTional  brethren,  with  whom  we  live  in  intimacy  and  friendfhip, 
do  not  afk  our  advice  and  affiftance  in  fuch  a confultation. 

Let  us,  for  the  fake  of  illufiration,  fuppofe  the  extreme  cafe  of 
the  oppofite  kind,  but  correfponding  exactly  to  what  is  actually 
done  for  the  fick  poor  in  the  Infirmary. 

Let  us  fuppofe  that  a Phyfician  or  a Surgeon,  when  himfelf  or 
any  of  his  family  needed  the  profeffional  affiftance  of  his  brethren, 
inftead  of  calling  in  one,  or  two,  or  three  of  them,  fhould  fum- 
mon  a grand  confultation  of  all  the  Members  of  the  Royal  Col- 
lege to  which  he  belonged  ; I prefume  the  confultation  would  in- 
fiantly  agree  that  it  would  be  proper  to  fecure  the  unfortunate 
gentleman’s  windows,  and  provide  a Ready  keeper  and  a Rrait 
waificoat,  for  fear  of  what  might  happen  in  the  next  paroxyfm. 
Or  if  a man,  meaning  to  engage  in  a lawfuit  to  recover  a good 
efiate,  were  to  call  a confultation  of  all  the  lawyers  at  the  bar,  and 
if  it  were  poffible  for  them  to  agree  in  any  opinion,  I prefume 
they  would  agree  in  thinking  him  mad,  even  though  he  were  one 
of  their  own  brethren,  who  might  have  their  advice  for  nothing. 

Will  it  then  be  believed,  or  ferioufly  maintained,  that  fuch  a 
confultation  can  be  rational  or  good  for  the  fick  poor  in  the  Hof- 
pital,  which  it  would  be  regarded  as  infanity,  to  propofe  for  the 
rich  when  fick  in  their  own  houfes  ? 

Some  of  the  many  objections  to  fuch  multifarious  confultations 
muft  be  intelligible  and  obvious  to  every  perfon  of  common  fenfe  ; 
others  of  them,  quite  obvious  and  familiar  to  us,  muft  require 
fome  explanation  to  make  them  be  underfiood  by  thofe  who  are 
not  of  the  medical  profeffion. 

The  confultations  which  we  read  of  in  the  works  of  Moliere, 
and  Le  Sage,  and  Fielding,  and  the  New  Bath  Guide,  and  fifty 
other  books,  are  certainly  very  enter  tailing;  fo  perhaps  would 
many  of  our  real  confultations  be  if  they  were  as  generally  known. 

But 
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But  Here  an  important  didin&ion  mud  be  made,  which  in  general 
has  been  overlooked.  They  are  not  equally  entertaining  to  every 
body  ; commonly  they  are  moil  entertaining  to  thofe  who  are  not 
intereded  in  them,  and  not  in  the  lead  entertaining  to  thofe  who 
are.  I do  not  know  a worfe  joke  than  a confultation  of  Phyfi- 
cians  is  to  the  perfon  who  is  the  fubjecd  of  it,  except  a conhilta- 
tion  of  Surgeons  : for  this  involves  the  horrible  notion  of  pain  in 
addition  to  danger  or  death. 

Accordingly  many  a very  facetious  man,  who  ufed  to  have  a 
large  affortment  of  excellent  dories  and  jokes  on  our  Faculty, 
cannot  think  of  one  of  them,  when  a few  Surgeons  are  confulting 
whether  he  {hall  lofe  his  life,  or  only  one  of  his  legs. 

It  is  with  them  and  the  Faculty  jud  as  with  thofe  wags  who 
have  an  inexhaudible  dock  of  the  bed  old  jokes  on  the  Clergy, 
and  on  Religion  ; but  when  they  are  dying  of  the  dropfy,  or  go- 
ing to  be  hanged,  lofe  at  once  all  relifh  for  them,  and  look  almod 
as  grave  as  the  Phydcian  or  the  Judge  who  condemned  them. 

I can  fuppofe  a man  of  fuch  firm  nerves,  that  in  the  midd  of 
five  and  twenty  Surgeons  confulting  whether  he  {hall  be  cut  for 
the  done,  he  {hall  mind  them  no  more  than  as  many  hobgoblins 
fhown  by  a magic  lanthorn,  and  withal  of  fo  facetious  a difpofi- 

tion,  as  to  exclaim  before  they  have  ended  their  confultation, 

, / 

Centum  me  tetigere  manus  Aquilone  gelatce; 

Non  habui  febrem , Symmacher  nunc  habeo. 

But  truly  fuch  good  nerves  and  fuch  drollery  are  very  rare  on 
fuch  occafions ; and  the  direcd  contrary  of  them  is  very  common. 
I have  read  an  epitaph,  and  an  excellent  one  it  is,  on  a man  who 
died  for  fear  on  hearing  the  name  of  a great  Phyfician  ; and  if  it 
were  neceffary,  which  I prefume  it  is  not,  as  the  faft  is  pretty  well 
known,  I could  prove  that  within  thefe  few  years,  and  within  a 
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few  miles  of  this  city,  a patient  bona  fide  died  of  fright  in  lefs  than 
two  hours,  on  feeing  one  of  our  moft  eminent  Surgeons  who  was 
fent  for  to  perform  fome  operation  on  him,  and  who  probably  will 
not  thank  me  for  mentioning  the  cafualty  in  a printed  Memorial. 
But  I mud  do  him  the  juftice  to  fay,  that  he  was  in  no  degree 
to  blame,  having  behaved  with  the  utmoft  caution  and  delicacy. 
Finding  his  patient  irrefolute  and  reludlant,  he  withdrew  for  about 
an  hour,  to  allow  him  time  to  recover  his  fpirits,  and  on  his  return 
found  him  either  dead  or  juft  dying. 

Such  cafualties  are  indeed  rare : But  there  is  nothing  either  rare 
or  cafual  in  the  horror  and  mental  agonies  which  every  perfon 
feels  in  fuch  circumftances  : they  are  as  certain,  and  fometimes 
as  bad,  as  the  bodily  pain  in  an  operation. 

Many  of  our  greateft  heroes,  both  in  red  coats  and  in  blue,  men 
who  would  boldly  march  up  againfl  a battery  of  cannon,  or  joy- 
fully obey  an  Admiral’s  fignal  for  clofe  adtion  and  breaking  the 
line  of  battle  of  an  enemy’s  fleet,  will  grow  pale  at  the  fight  of 
only  two  or  three  Surgeons,  when  thefe  come  to  confult  about 
them.  And  many  a poor  patient,  when  he  is  fet  down  in  the 
midft  of  five  and  twenty  Surgeons  in  this  Hofpital,  I have  no 
doubt,  feels  all  the  horror,  without  the  faith,  of  the  Prophet  Da- 
niel, when  fir  ft  he  took  his  feat  in  the  den  of  lions. 

Much  of  that  mental  buffering  and  horror,  juft  like  much  pain 
in  cutting  for  the  ftone,  is  unavoidable,  and  muft  be  fubmitted  to 
without  repining.  But  on  this  very  account,  any  greater  or  unne- 
ceffary  mental  agony  ought  the  more  carefully  to  be  avoided.  It  is 
not  only  an  evil,  but  as  truly  a moral  wrong  done  to  the  fufferer, 
as  any  unneceffary  bodily  tortures  infiidled  on  him  in  performing 
an  operation.  It  is  as  truly  an  outrage  on  human  nature  when 
done  in  an  Hofpital  to  a poor  man,  as  if  it  were  done  in  a fplendid 
manfioti  to  the  rich  owner  of  it,  where  no  Surgeon  durft  propofe 
fuch  a horrible  confultation. 
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.Within  thefe  three  years,  the  Surgeons  and  their  confultations 
have  made  the  old  confulling-room  too  hot  for  the  Phylicians, 
who  were  fain  to  apply  to  the  Managers  for  the  ufe  of  their  room 
as  a place  to  meet  in.  There  I found  them,  mo  ft  advantageoully 
polled,  the  laft  ti-me  that  I attended  in  the  Infirmary  as  Clinical 
Profelfor,  (winter  1798-9),  the  Surgeons  being  left  undifputed 
mailers  of  the  old  field  of  confultation  in  the  higher  regions  ; that 
field  which  had  ferved  both  Phylicians  and  Surgeons  for  more  than 
fifty  years.  Much  merriment,  as  I have  been  told,  and  fome  curi- 
ous furmifes  were  produced  when  the  Phylicians  Ihifted  their  quar- 
ters, and  took  poll  feparately  from  the  Surgeons.  In  truth,  much 
was  implied  in  it : more  than  has  yet  been  explained.  It  is  not  yet 
precifely  known  whether  the  Phylicians  were  fairly  elbowed  out 
of  the  old  conful ting-room  by  the  annually  increafing  IToll  of  Sur- 
geons, or  whether  they  had  no  tafte  for  chirurgical  confultations 
and  chirurgical  eloquence,  or  whether  they  had  liked  thefe  things 
at  firft,  but  had  got  a complete  furfeit  of  them  at  laft : for  wife 
men  generally  find,  fooner  or  later,  that  they  may  have  enough  of 
the  very  bell  things.  I have  not  prefumed  to  alk  any  queftions  on 
this  point,  either  of  Dr  Hamilton  or  Dr  Rutherford,  for  a reafon 
which  they,  and  every  perfon  who  reads  this  paper  with  attention, 
will  guefs  and  underhand  at  once.  I have  fome  five  and  twenty 
or  thirty  other  queftions,  the  ieall  of  them  of  much  more  import- 
ance than  that  one,  to  put  to  them,  which,  in  cafe  of  need,  I fhould 
wilh  them  to  anfwer  in  the  moll  public  and  folemn  manner. 
From  doing  this,  I Ihould  be  very  forry  that  they  were  precluded 
by  any  private  or  confidential  intercourfe  with  me  on  the  fubjeft 
of  this  Memorial. 

Such  a numerous  meeting,  even  of  profelhonal  men,  is  not  a con- 
fultation : it  becomes  a popular  affembly  : the  leaders  in  it  muft 
be  Orators  : the  bufinefs,  if  it  can  be  done  at  all  in  fuch  a Parlia- 
ment, (which  I greatly  doubt),  muft  be  done  by  plentiful  freedom 
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of  fpeech,  and  debating,  and  haranguing.  A modeft  man  cannot, 
a well  employed  Surgeon  will  not,  take  a {hare  in  fuch  debates  ; 
for  which  he  can  have  neither  time  nor  inclination.  A man  of 
fenfe  and  real  knowledge  of  his  profeflion  will  engage  in  them 
very  feldom,  and  always  with  rebalance ; well  knowing,  that  in 
ninety-nine  cafes  of  an  hundred,  the  beft  medical  debates  and 
harangues  that  can  be  contrived  will  tend  as  little  to  the  benefit 
of  a patient  as  to  the  payment  of  the  national  debt.  The  natural 
talents  and  acquired  accomplifhments  which  make  a great  Orator, 
are  confiderably  different  from  thofe  which  make  a good  Surgeon 
or  Phyfician.  That  quicknefs,  and  keennefs,  and  ardour  of 
thought,  that  power  of  fancy,  and  fluency  of  words,  even  that 
vehemence  of  paffion  which  hurries  away  the  fpeaker,  and  often 
his  hearers  too ; nay,  fometimes  that  petulance  and  arrogance 
which  enable  an  orator  to  mifreprefent  and  browbeat  an  opponent 
who  is  a man  of  worth  and  modeft  fenfe  ; — all  thefe  qualifications, 
fo  effential  to  the  Orator,  are  the  direct  contrary  of  that  patient 
thinking,  that  calm  cool  judgment,  that  pure  and  honefl  love  of 
truth,  that  candid  attention  to  the  fentiments  of  others,  and  willing 
deference  to  the  opinion  of  another,  evenf&n  opponent,  when  it  ap- 
pears to  be  juft,  that  are  moll  neceffary  in  fcience,  and  in  the  con- 
fultations  of  Phyficians  or  Surgeons. 

The  character  of  a medical  orator  is  as  well  known,  and  as  juft- 
ly  efteemed  in  this  country,  as  that  of  a coffeehoufe  politician. 
A peculiar  circumftance  in  the  fyftem  of  medical  education  in  this 
Univerfity  has  made  it  very  common  with  us  ; I mean  the  various 
medical  focieties,  in  which  our  ftudents  very  laudably  exercife 
themfelves  with  great  ardour  and  perfeverance  in  writing  and  de- 
bating on  medical  fubjefts. 

Thefe  focieties,  on  the  whole,  have  done  infinite  good,  and  have 
contributed  effentialiy  to  the  profperity  of  our  medical  fchool  j 
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but,  like  every  other  human  inftitution  or  contrivance,  they  have 
their  inconveniences  alfo. 

Their  chief  ufe  coiffifts  in  this,  that  they  excite  and  prefer ve 
among  the  ftudents  a kind  of  ardour  and  enthufiafm  in  the  pur- 
fuits  of  knowledge,  which  are  almoft  unknown  in  other  XJniver- 
fities.  They  turn  to  fome  good  account  (though  certainly  not 
the  beft  poffible)  that  facred  fire  of  youth,  which  in  many  other 
places  is  abfurdly  fmothered  by  ridiculous  monkifh  reftraints,  and 
often  is  ihown  only  by  breaking  foolifh  rules  and  idle  forms,  that 
are  good  for  nothing  but  to  be  broken.  Our  ftudents,  far  from 
being  a parcel  of  young  drones,  liftening  quietly  to  the  hum  of  a 
few  old  drones,  which  is  too  generally  the  cafe  in  other  Univerfi- 
ties,  are  commonly  as  eager  to  learn  as  we  are  to  teach  them.  This 
our  Librarians  can  amply  teftify,  who  find,  to  their  forrow,  that 
their  office  is  the  reverfe  of  a fmecure. 

Thofe  focieties  ferve  many  other  good  purpofes.  The  practice 
of  writing  papers,  bad  as  many  of  thofe  firfl  effays  muft  neceffa- 
rily  be,  tends  powerfully  to  give  the  authors  of  them  fome  preci- 
hon,  and  exactnefs,  and  arrangement  of  their  medical  notions  ; it 
accuftoms  them  to  refearch  and  inveftigation,  and  often  gives  them 
a tafle  for  fuch  laborious  exertions,  both  by  reading  and  by  ex- 
periment. The  practice  of  fpeaking  and  debating  gives  them  a 
quicknefs,  readinefs,  and  command  of  their  knowledge,  real  or 
fuppofed,  on  medical  fubjedfs  : it  teaches  them  to  difcufs  freely  all 
medical  opinions  and  reafonings,  and  to  detedt  the  fallacy  of  them 
when  they  are  fallacious,  which  is  the  cafe  with  mod  of  them : it 
teaches  them  to  think  for  themfelves,  and  completely  exempts 
them  from  the  thraldom  of  authority  in  fcience  ; fo  completely, 
that  many  of  them  do  not  even,  know,  and  can  hardly  believe 
what  it  was,  and  have  been  much  entertained  when  I explained  it 
to  them,  and  Ihowed  them  fome  inftances  of  it. 
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The  bad  eff;dts  of  thofe  debating  focieties  among  oui'  ftudents 
are  equally  well  known.  On  the  principles  already  explained, 
(page  206.),  a young  man  may  in  them  be  highly  diftinguilhed 
by  the  exercife  of  talents  the  very  reverfe  of  thofe  which  are  ef- 
fential  to  the  acquifition  of  medical  or  of  any  fcience.  Such  men 
will  of  courfe  become  orators,  not  men  of  fcience  or  Phylicians. 
In  fadt,  I have  known  feveral  inftances  of  fuch  orators,  who,  after 
completing  their  education  in  phylic,  very  wifely  quitted  it  as  a 
profeffion,  and  betook  themfelves  to  the  bar. 

Another  bad  effedt  of  them,  common  to  thofe  who  are  orators 
and  thofe  who  are  not,  is,  that  the  members  of  them,  who,  from 
their  age  and  fituation,  can  have  no  experience  of  their  own  to 
which  they  may  trull  for  the  decilion  of  fuch  queftions,  learn  to 
confider,  not  only  every  opinion , efpecially  thofe  or  their  ProfelTors, 
which  is  fair  and  right,  but  every  obfervation  and  tejiimony , with 
refpedt  to  any  matter  of  faff  in  phylic,  as  equally  a fubjedt  of  dift 
pute.  Such  difputes  are  not  right,  but  only  excufable  at  bell, 
even  in  a fociety  of  ftudents.  When  carried  further,  and  brought 
into  the  world  in  publications,  Hill  worfe  if  introduced  into  the 
practice  and  the  confultations  of  phylic  and  furgery,  they  are  not 
only  ufelefs  and  endlefs,  but  difgraceful.  Reafoning  being  out  of 
the  queftion  with  refpedt  to  the  truth  of  particular  matters  of  fadt, 
and  teftimony  with  regard  to  them  being  rejedled  with  contempt, 
it  is  hardly  poftible  that  fuch  difputants  Ihould  ever  agree  at  laft  in 
opinion,  or  contribute  to  each  other’s  inftrudtion,  or  concur  in 
doing  any  good  to  a patient.  They  mull  be  allowed  to  worry  one 
another  till  they  are  tired,  and  to  try  it  ag^in  and  again,  when- 
ever they  are  fo  inclined.  But  it  feems  to  me  unjull  and  cruel,  as 
well  as  unreafonable,  that  others,  elpecially  that  their  patients,  ei- 
ther in  hofpitals  or  out  of  them,  Ihould  fuffer  by  thofe  recreations 
of  their  medical  advifers. 
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Another  fuppofed  bad  effect  of  thofe  focieties  (at  leafl  in  part, 
for  it  would  be  unjuft,  and  contrary  to  a well-known  truth,  to  im- 
pute it  entirely  to  them)  is,  that  the  members  of  them  are  of- 
ten tempted  to  wafte  a great  deal  of  precious  time,  and  much  la- 
bour and  ingenuity,  in  ufelefs  fpeculations  and  difcufiions.  But 
this  evil,  as  necedarily  refulting  from  the  imperfefl  and  erroneous 
ftate  of  the  fcience  and  the  art  of  phyfic,  to  a certain  degree  is 
unavoidable. 

“ 'There  mujl  be  a Tub  to  amufe  the  Whale ,”  faid  Dr  Cullen  to 
my  father,  who  had  exprefifed  his  concern  at  feeing  fo  many  of 
our  dudents  mif-fpend  their  time  and  labour  in  that  manner,  and 
had  even  taken  the  liberty  of  a friend  and  a colleague  to  remon- 
drate  a little  with  him  on  fome  of  his  own  mod  favourite  fpecula- 
tions, neither  the  truth  nor  the  ufefulnefs  of  which  my  father 
could  perceive.  Dr  Cullen’s  anfwer  was  that  of  a man  of  ge- 
nius, who  thoroughly  underllood  his  own  profefiion,  and  the  fi- 
tuation  in  which  he  was  placed.  It  conveyed  more  knowledge  of 
phyfic  and  of  human  nature  than  I have  been  able  to  find  in  a great 
and  very  popular  work  on  the  Theory  of  Phyfic,  which  has  been 
more  highly  extolled  than  any  other  that  has  been  publifhed  in  my 
time ; which  feems  to  have  been  compofed  and  publifhed  in  fober 
earned ; which  has  been  quoted  a thoufand  times  with  all  the  ve- 
neration due  to  the  Principia  of  Newton  or  the  Chemidry  of  La - 
•voider ; and  which,  to  the  eternal  difgrace  of  this  age  and  nation, 
and  efpecially  of  the  medical  gentlemen,  has  actually  been  mi  da- 
ken  for  a book  of  fcience.  It  is  a work  of  genius  and  fancy  ; but 
it  bears  no  nearer  refemblance  or  relation  to  fcience  than  the 
Rape  of  the  Lock  does  to  the  hidorical  writings  of  Tacitus. 

Dr  Cullen’s  notion,  which  I have  often  heard  him  exprefs 
fully  and  without  a metaphor,  wa6,  that  the  fird  and  mod  effen- 
tial  requifite  in  a dudent  of  phyfic  was  ardour  in  the  purfuits  of 
fcience ; and  that  though  this  ardour  might  often  be  ill  directed, 
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and  ranch  labour  and  ingenuity  wafted  on  frivolous  fubjects,  y et, 
on  the  whole,  that  every  man  with  ardour  and  perfeverance,  and 
no  man  without  them,  would  make  progrefs  at  laft. 

In  their  focieties  that  ardour  of  our  ftudents  is  excited  to  a de- 
gree of  enthuftafm  ; fometimes,  if  I may  take  the  liberty  to  fay  fo, 
approaching  very  near  to  phrenzy.  Their  debates  on  controverted 
points  have  lometimes  been  condubled  with  all  the  violence  of  par- 
ty-fpirit.  Within  my  memory,  fome  of  them  fought  with  piftols 
about  their  medical  fyftems  ; many  more  were  eager  to  do  the 
fame : from  what  I have  feen  and  heard,  I can  have  no  doubt  that 
fome  of  them  would  gladly  have  died  martyrs  to  their  medical 
faith.  One  zealot,  out  of  ftark  love  and  kindnefs,  refolved  to  con- 
vert me  to  that  faith,  came  to  my  houfe  on  pretence  of  a Iking 
fome  queftions  about  what  I had  taught  in  my  lectures,  and  re- 
galed me  with  an  harangue,  of  which  I underftood  not  one  fiftieth 
part,  but  which  lafted  near  an  hour,  and  was  delivered  with  fuch 
vehemence  of  gefture  and  paftlon,  that  he  not  only  fweated  pro- 
fufely,  but  literally  foamed  at  the  mouth.  If  he  had  gone  but  a 
very  little  farther,  or  had  repeated  fuch  exhibitions,  it  would  have 
been  my  duty  to  have  got  him  confined  as  a lunatic. 

Two  and  thirty  years  ago,  when  Dr  Cullen’s  Tub  to  amufe  the 
Whale  was  in  the  higheft  repute,  and,  of  courfe,  was  the  great  fub- 
jebl  of  enthufiafm  among  the  ftudents,  one  gentleman  concluded 
his  Thefis  by  declaring  roundly,  and  I dare  fay  very  truly,  that  he 
would  rather  be  in  the  wrong  with  Dr  Cullen,  than  in  the  right 
with  other  people.  Si  erravero , tamen , cum  Neutono  et  Culleno , mag- 
na  conantem  err  are , quam , cum  vulgo  hominum  ignave  fapere , potius 

Twelve  or  fourteen  years  afterwards,  but  long  before  Dr  Cul- 
len’s death,  when  his  Tub  had  been  knocked  to  pieces,  and  the 
Whale  had  got  another  to  play  with,  one  of  our  ftudents  was  fo  de- 
lighted with  his  new  plaything,  and  held  in  fuch  contempt  the  old 
\ , one. 
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one,  which  perhaps  had  amufed  his  father,  that  he  began  his 
Thefis,  which  I would  not  allow  him  to  publilh,  by  declaring  flatly, 
that  till  the  new  dodlrine  was  broached  which  he  was  going  to 
expound,  there  had  been  either  no  principles  or  only  falfe  princi- 
ples in  phyflc.  Cum,  pr ester  unam  dofitrinam , nuper  et  nondum  omnem 
in  lucem  edit  am,  aut  nullis  aut  faljis  haBenus  medicina  principiis  culta  fit , 
&c.  with  an  afterifk  of  reference  to  Brunonis  Element  a.  This  Tub 
has  flnee  that  time  drifted  over  to  the  continent,  and  a few  years 
ago  afforded  infinite  amufement  and  full  employment  to  the  great 
Kraken  of  Germany  : perhaps  it  does  fo  ftill. 

But  the  mod  complete  and  ludicrous  fpecimen  of  the  impor- 
tance of  the  debates,  and  of  the  orators  in  their  own  eyes,  one  far 
beyond  any  thing  in  the  memoirs  of  P.  P.  clerk  of  this  parifh,  and 
fuch  as  I Should  not  venture  to  mention,  were  I not  confident  that 
others  muff  remember  it  as  well  as  I do,  and  that  perhaps  fome  co- 
pies of  the  papers  may  ftill  remain,  was  a newfpaper  actually  pub- 
lifhed  in  Edinburgh,  containing  an  account  of  the  debates  in  one 
of  the  medical  focieties,  or,  for  aught  I know,  in  all  of  them,  for 
the  edification  of  the  public  ; fomewhat  in  the  ftyle  of  the  newf- 
paper accounts  of  the  debates  in  the  two  Houfes  of  Parliament.  If 
I remember  right,  I law  two  or  three  numbers  of  that  paper  : I do 
not  remember  the  year  of  it ; nor  do  I know  how  long  it  was  con- 
tinued : confidering  the  nature  of  the  debates,  and  the  price  of  pa- 
per, print,  and  ft  amps,  I prefume  not  many  months. 

Yet,  after  all,  that  part  of  our  medical  education  has  done  much 
more  good  than  harm.  The  good  of  it  is  great,  general,  and  per- 
manent : the  evil  partial,  and,  though  not  finall,  generally  tran- 
sient. 

— ’ — Units  et  alter 

Forfitan  hac  fpernant  juvenes , quibus , arte  benign  if, 

E meliore  into  Jinxit  preecordia  Titan, 
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Such  young  men,  of  fiiperior  fenfe,  will  from  the  firft  obtain  all 
the  good  and  none  of  the  evil  which  thofe  inftitutions  can  produce. 
I have  had  the  pleafure  of  feeing  many  inflances  of  this  kind. 
Others,  according  as  they  have  more  or  lefs  of  the  coxcomb  in 
their  compofition,  and  according  to  the.  opportunities  they  have 
of  improvement,  by  being  adhially  engaged  in  the  pradlice  of 
their  profeftion,  may  not  be  thoroughly  cured  of  debating  and 
haranguing  for  five,  ten,  or  twenty  years : fome  are  abfolutely 
incurable ; and  are  as  great  orators,  and  as  little  phyficians,  at  the 
age  of  fixty,  as  they  were  at  four  and  twenty.  This  they  generally 
find  to  their  forrow,  when  it  is  too  late.  With  a view  to  the  one 
thing  needful,  I mean  the  guineas,  the  guineas , the  prattle  of  a 
London  apothecary,  and  fome  little  knowledge  of  Quadrille,  will 
go  farther  than  all  the  fcience  and  all  the  eloquence  that  ever 
were  acquired  or  difplayed  in  a medical  fociety  or  a medical  coil- 
fultation. 

Much,  however,  may  be  faid  in  excufe  for  thofe  medical  gentle- 
men, of  whatever  branch  of  the  profeilion,  who  fall  into  the  error 
to  which  I allude.  They  are  milled  by  fome  plaufible  but  deceit- 
ful analogies.  A fmart  boy  juft  let  out  of  the  nurfery  to  engage 
in  the  ftudy  of  Phyfic,  as  foon  as  he  difcovers  what  are  the  ufual 
fubjecfts  of  medical  difoutes,  and  how  thefe  difputes  are  conduced, 
will  inftantly  think  of  his  old  wholefome  exereife  of  Ihuttlecock  j 
and  of  courfe  will  reckon  thofe  the  greateft  proficients,  and  the  bell 
models  for  his  imitation,  who  keep  them  up  the  longeft  without 
any  decifive  or  apparent  advantage  on  either  fide. 

A young  man,  of  good  talents  alfo,  but  riper  years  and  judgment, 
who  has  already  made  fome  progrefs  in  the  fublime  fcience  of 
newfpapers,  will  ahnoft  certainly  be  deceived  by  the  dazzling  but 
treacherous  and  very  dangerous  analogy  of  politics.  Every  fuch 
youth  mu  ft  perceive  at  once,  what  we  all  know  to  be  true,  that 
any  man,  even  in  a colfeehoufe  or  an  alehoufe,  who  choofes  to  ipeak 
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much  about  politics,  becomes  ipfo  fatto  a politician,  and  is  re- 
fpe&ed  accordingly  by  all  who  know  him.  But  in  fome  other 
houfes  the  effeCt  of  that  more  vigorous  exercife  of  the  lungs 
which  we  call  public  fpeaking  is  much  more  admirable,  and  would 
be  incredible  were  it  not  a matter  of  daily  obfervation.  In  a very 
Ihort  time,  cl  this  quarn  afparagi  coqauntur , it  converts  fops,  jockeys, 
and  mined  gamefters  into  the  firmed:  and  moft  virtuous  patriots, 
and  the  moft  confummate  ftatefmen.  It  has  even  been  faid, 
that  the  ftrong  vociferation  of  two  monofyllables,  aye  and  no,  ac- 
cording to  certain  rules,  has  nearly  the  fame  effeCt.  But  this  I 
doubt. 

It  is  much  to  be  lamented,  for  the  fake  of  the  fcience  and  the 
art  of  phyfic  in  all  its  branches,  as  well  as  of  thofe  who  praCtife 
it,  and  of  thofe  on  whom  it  is  praCtifed,  that  this  unlucky  analogy 
of  politics  has  of  late  been  fo  much  attended  to,  while  the  more 
juft  and  ftriCt  analogies  of  other  fciences  and  other  arts  have  been 
totally  overlooked. 

No  man  ever  yet  became,  or  was  even  fuppofed  to  become  a 
good  mathematician  or  a good  chemift  by  haranguing  and  dis- 
puting about  mathematics  and  chemiftry.  Very  few  good  Ge- 
nerals have  been  made  by  debating  and  voting  about  the  art 
of  war.  Not  one  good  Seaman,  or  Painter,  or  Fiddler,  or  Cook, 
or  Poftillion,  or  Surgeon,  or  Phylician,  fo  far  as  I have  heard,  was 
ever  yet  made  by  debating,  haranguing,  and  voting  about  their 
refpeCtive  profeflions. 

Even  in  that  nobleft  of  all  arts  and  fciences,  Politics,  which  is 
learned  in  its  utmoft  purity  and  praCtifed  in  its  higheft  perfection 
by  fuch  means,  a very  numerous  confultation,  though  of  the  great- 
eft  and  moft  experienced  practitioners,  is  liable  to  the  fame  incon- 
veniences as  a very  multitudinous  medical  confultation,  and  feldom 
does  any  good  to  the  patient ; frequently  ending  in  “ fome  very 
44  harmlefs  but  infignificant  prefcription.” 
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No  College  of  Phyficiars  or  Surgeons  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
can  in  con  faience  or  common  decency  pretend  to  be  either  wjfer 
or  better  chan  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal  and  the  Com- 
mons of  Great  Britain  in  Parliament  affembled.  Yet  we  all  know 
what  generally  happens  when  they  engage  in  very  numerous,  con- 
fu  tations  for  the  lafety,  honour,  and  welfare  of  our  Sovereign  and 
his  kingdoms. 

I wave  here  all  confideration  of  thofe  controverted  points,  which 
evi1  -minded  people  conceive  to  involve  the  everlafting  bufinefs  of 
Ins  and  Outs,  and  Loaves  and  Fifties.  If  our  flatefmen,  to  the 
number  of  two  hundred,  or  of  five  hundred,  were  really  to  con- 
fult  about  fucli  points,  it  would  evidently  be  as  impoftible  for 
them  ever  to  agree  about  a prefcription,  as  it  would  be  for  any 
four  of  them  playing  at  Whift  together  to  be  all  on  one  fide. 

I fhall  confider  only  fuch  of  their  confultations  as  have  nothing 
to  do  with  Ins  and  Outs  and  Loaves  and  Fifhes,  but  relate  to  fub- 
je<5ts  which  they  muft  all  under  Hand,  in  which  they  are  honeftly 
interefted,  and  aft  to  the  belt  of  their  judgment,  unbiaffed  by 
any  kind  of  party-fpirit.  Since  this  Memorial  went  to  the  prefs, 
there  has  been  a grand  confutation  of  both  Houfes  to  con- 
fider of  fome  good  and  effectual  prefcription  for  the  fafhionable 
diftemper  called  Adultery.  The  fubjeCt  muft  have  been  quite  fa- 
miliar to  them,  as  many  of  the  greateft  and  wifeft  men  in  the 
nation,  and  alfo  their  wives,  and  their  fons,  and  their  daughters, 
and  their  fathers  and  their  mothers  for  many  generations,  have 
been  grievoufly  afHiCted  with  that  diftemper.  The  confultation 
was  managed  in  both  Lloufes  in  a grand  ftyle,  fuch  as  has  fel- 
dom  been  equalled,  and  perhaps  never  furpafled,  in  the  confult- 
ting-room  of  the  Royal  Infirmary  of  Edinburgh.  The  confulta- 
tion was  continued  for  many  days  in  each  Houfe,  the  moft  emi- 
nent practitioners  giving  their  opinion  and  advice  at  great  length, 
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and  with  much  vehemence.  We  all  know  the  refult : each 
Houfe  was  nearly  equally  divided : and  the  decifions  of  the  two 
Houfes  were  contradictory.  The  practitioners  could  not  agree  on 
any  prefcription : and  accordingly  they  gave  us  none.  Plefluntur 
Achivl.  For  aught  that  the  grand  confutation  has  done  for  us, 
$00,000  of  the  bed  of  us  may  differ  forely  by  that  fafhion- 
able  diftemper  before  next  Chriftmas  ; and  home  of  us  may  ex- 
hibit the  laft  dreadful  fymptom  of  it ; the  political  name  of 
which  I do  not  knc^q  but  in  phyfic  we  call  it  Exoftofes  on  the 
fkull. 

More  than  a fourth  part  of  my  life  (which  has  not  been  a very 
ihort  one)  has  elapfed  fince  our  ftatefmen  began  to  confult,  in  the 
fame  fpirited  ftyle,  about  the  abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade  : they 
have  had  confutations  innumerable  about  it,  in  the  courfe  of 
twelve  years  or  more  ; and  have  actually  wafted  more  bad  breath 
on  that  one  fubjedt,  than  all  the  confumptive  patients  in  the  world 
have  had  fince  the  creation  of  it.  To  the  beft  of  my  judgment, 
they  are  at  this  hour  rather  farther  from  agreeing  about  it  than  they 
were  the  day  before  they  began  to  it.  They  have  indeed,  after 
much  difficulty  and  moft  violent  altercations,  (far  beyond  any  that 
I have  ever  known  among  Phyficians),  agreed  on  “ fome  very 
“ harmlefs  but  infignificant  prefcriptions  but,  if  they  continue 
as  they  have  begun,  I doubt  whether  my  great-grandchildren  will 
live  to  fee  the  end  of  their  confultations,  or  of  the  Slave  Trade. 

My  confidence  either  in  the  wildom  or  in  the  virtue  of  poli- 
ticians and  ftatefmen  is  very  finall,  which  is  probably  owing  to 
my  profound  ignorance  of  their  trade,  and  to  my  never  having 
had  the  happinefs  of  any  perfonal  acquaintance  with  thofe  who 
pradlife  it.  Yet,  if  one  or  two  of  the  Ins  were  to  meet  with  one 
or  two  of  the  Outs , quietly  and  privately,  in  confultation,  to  con- 
fider  of  any  the  moft  difficult  queftion  that  could  be  difcuffed, 
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for  example j a propofal  for  a new  adminiftration  on  a broad 
bottom,  even  I Should  expert  that  they  would  foon  come  to  a 
right  understanding ; and  agree  as  perfectly  as  any  two  or  four 
of  the  greateft  Phyficians  in  London  could  do  about  taking  their 
Guineas,  and  fending  a patient  to  be  Slewed  at  Bath,  or  to  die 
at  Bristol.  Not  one  of  the  orators,  I humbly  conceive,  though 
he  had  the  lungs  of  Stentor,  would  wafle  one  Shred,  or  bellow 
one  blaSt,  of  them,  on  his  brethren.  But  the  cafe,  I prefume, 
would  be  widely  different,  if  the  fame  Honourable  or  Right 
Honourable  Gentlemen  were  fet  down  on  the  green  benches  in 
St  Stephen’s  Chapel  the  day  of  a call  of  the  houfe,  and  were 
obliged  to  confult  in  public  on  the  fame  queflion.  Then  the  fpi- 
rit  of  the  Orator,  the  Politician,  the  Demagogue,  the  Whig,  the 
Tory,  the  In,  the  Out,  the  Minister,  and  the  Patriot,  would  be 
kindled  in  a moment,  and  would  produce  an  explofion  more  loud, 
more  ufelefs,  and  more  pernicious  than  a fire-damp  in  a Newcastle 
coal-pit. 

But  in  truth,  neither  the  violence  nor  the  inveteracy  of  party- 
men  in  politics,  great  as  they  are  juStly  thought,  and  generally 
known,  can  give  to  thofe  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  di£ 
putes  among  medical  men,  any  notion  of  the  implacable  rancour 
with  which  they  have  generally  been  conducted.  Politicians,  after 
the  mofl  violent  difputes  and  quarrels,  the  moft  inveterate  en- 
mity, the  bittereSl  revilings  and  mutual  accufations,  have  been 
known  to  unite  cordially,  to  become  the  deareSt  friends  and  fworn 
brothers,  even  for  the  trifling  consideration  of  private  interest ; 
while  to  ferve  their  country,  though  but  in  the  humble  Station 
of  underftrappers,  Whigs  have  become  Tories,  and  Tories,  Whigs  : 
They  have  become  all  things  to  all  men ; and  have  returned  at 
laft  to  what  they  were  at  firft. 

To  the  belt  of  my  knowledge  and  belief  nothing  of  this  kind 
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ever  happened  in  phyfic.  Thofe  who  engage  keenly  in  medical  dif- 
putes  generally  are  men 

“ Whofe  fouls  the  Furies  Heel’d, 

“ And  curs’d  with  hearts  unknowing  how  to  yield.” 

The  true  Odium  Medicum  approaches  nearer  than  any  thing  elfe 
known  in  human  nature  to  the  genuine  Odium  Theologicum . It  has 
even  been  doubted  by  competent  judges  which  of  the  two  is  the 
worfe  ; for  though  Phyficians  have  never  yet  carried  the  joke  fo 
far  as  to  burn  alive  their  adverfaries  whom  they  could  not  con- 
vert, as  Dominican  monks  and  others  ufed  to  do  very  fuccefsfully 
with  their  obftinate  opponents,  yet  there  is  reafon  to  fufpeft,  that 
this  referve  and  delicacy  on  the  part  of  our  Faculty,  has  proceeded 
more  from  want  of  power  than  from  any  want  of  good-will  to  the 
work.  It  is  certain  at  leaf!,  that  at  one  time,  about  two  hundred 
and  fifty  years  ago,  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  they  fairly  tried  it,  and 
that  they  had  well  nigh  fucceeded  in  their  attempt. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  the  inveterate  rancour  of  medical 
men  in  all  their  profeffional  difputes,  is  one  of  the  bad  effects  of 
“ the  fruit  of  that  forbidden  tree,  whofe  mortal  tafte  brought 
“ death  into  the  world,  and  all  our  woe,”  or  of  fome  degenerate 
baftard  fort  of  it,  which  is  every  where  met  with,  and  feems  to  pro- 
duce effe<ds  almofl  as  bad  as  the  genuine  poifon.  It  is  remarkable, 
that  of  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  medical  knowledge*  it  is  eafy  to  get 
a mouthful,  and  very  difficult  to  get  a bellyful,  it  being  in  fuch 
general  requeft ; and  Hill  more  remarkable,  that  the  fmalleft  por- 
tion of  it,  fo  fmall  a portion  as  to  elude  all  obfervation,  often  pro- 
duces more  violent  and  worfe  effecfls,  than  the  largeft  quantity  of 
it  that  any  perfon  has  hitherto  been  able  to  procure  for  himfelf. 
In  fome  conflitutions,  the  effects  of  a fmall  particle  of  it  are  more 
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ridiculous  than  dangerous,  the  patient  only  prattling  foolifhly,  and 
acting  abfurclly,  in  a thoufand  ways,  but  not  becoming  mifchie- 
vous  or  outrageous.  In  other  conditutions,  the  effedts  of  a fmall 
mouthful  of  that  unlucky  fruit  are  much  more  alarming  than  thofe 
of  deadly  nightihade,  or  the  dronged  Scotch  whifky  ; the  pa- 
tient not  only  talks,  and  writes,  and  acls  abfurdly,  and  fometimes 
outrageoufly,  but  quarrels  implacably  with  all  who  differ  from 
him  in  opinion,  efpecially  with  his  own  profeffional  brethren. 

Hence  it  is  that  much  more  than  ninety-nine  parts  in  the  hun- 
dred of  all  that  has  been  written  on  the  Theory  and  Practice  cf 
Phyfic  for  more  than  2000  years,  is  abfolutely  ufelefs,  and  unwor- 
thy to  be  known  but  as  a matter  of  curiofity,  or  a miferable  exam- 
ple and  warning  of  the  word  errors  to  which  we  are  prone.  A 
large  proportion  of  thofe  writings  confids  of  controverfies,  gene- 
rally carried  on  with  the  bittereft  animofity.  Though  I am  not  fo 
well  acquainted  with  the  particulars,  I know  in  general  that  the 
fame  is  true  with  refpedt  to  the  writings  on  the  Theory  and  Prac- 
tice of  Surgery. 

Before  any  perfon  not  of  the  medical  profeflion,  and  unac- 
quainted with  the  hiflory  and  the  prefent  date  of  it,  can  believe 
fuch  things,  it  is  neceffary  that  he  fhould  underdand  them.  For 
this  purpofe  a very  fhort  explanation  and  a few  examples  of  the 
fubjedfs  of  medical  controverfies,  and  of  the  manner  in  which 
their  difputes  have  been  conducted,  may  fufhce. 

Thofe  to  whom  the  fubjedt  is  new  will  find  it  lefs  furprifing,  and 
more  credible,,  if  they  will  confider  what  is  well  known  with  re- 
fpedlto  Religion,  and  the  numberlefs  keen  controverfies  to  which  it 
has  given  rife.  Even  with  the  aid  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  to  en- 
lighten their  underdanding,  determine  their  faith,  and  foften  their 
hardnefs  of  heart,  Theologians  have  differed  rancoroufly  on  a 
thoufand  points.  What  better  then  could  be  expedled  of  phyfi- 
cians  and  furgeons,  when  left  entirely  to  the  faint  light  of  their 
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own  reafon  to  lead  them  through  the  vaft  wildernefs  of  medical 
fcience  ? 

We  have  had  in  phyfic  many  great  fefls,  as  they  are  called  ; dif- 
fering from  one  another  not  in  a few  particular  tenets,  as  the  va- 
rious feds  of  Chriftians  do,  but  differing  totally  in  their  firfl  and 
moft  general  principles,  juft  as  the  Heathen  do  from  the  Jews,  or 
Mahometans  from  Chriftians.  Long  before  the  Chriftian  era 
there  had  been  innumerable  difputes  among  phyficians  about  each 
others  abfurdities  : concerning  which  we  have  but  very  imperfeCt 
information  ; enough  however  to  convince  us  that  our  great  prede- 
ceffors  were  neither  wifer  nor  better  than  we  are.  Soon  after  the 
Chriftian  era,  a great  fvftem,  that  of  Galen , was  introduced  into 
phyfic,  which  being  more  unintelligible,  and  where  it  wras  intelli- 
gible, more  extravagantly  abfurd,  than  any  which  had  gone  before 
it,  of  courfe  foon  came  to  prevail  univerfally.  It  had  moreover 
the  peculiar  advantage  of  involving  in  itfelf  innumerable,  and 
ufelefs,  and  endlefs  controverfi.es,  logical  as  well  as  phyfical ; fo 
that  thofe  who  ftudied  and  adopted  it,  had  no  occafion  to  go  any 
farther  for  exercife,  and  recreation,  and  diftinCtion.  It  is  there- 
fore not  furprifing  that  it  fhould  have  lafted  much  longer  than 
any  other  fyftem  in  phyfic.  It  prevailed  univerfally  for  feveral 
centuries  before  the  extinction  of  letters  ; and  as  during  the  dark 
ages  it  prevailed  in  the  Greek  empire,  and  as  it  was  adopted, 
though  corrupted,  by  the  Arabians,  and  made  the  foundation  of 
their  fyftem,  and  as  on  the  revival  of  Greek  letters  in  the  Weft 
the  fyftem  of  Galen  was  triumphantly  revived  in  all  its  glory, 
and  prevailed  for  almoft  two  centuries  more,  it  may  be  faid  to 
have  flourifhed  for  1500  years. 

Even  the  revival  of  it  produced  a moft  violent  warfare  in  our 
Faculty,  and  kept  them  embroiled  for  more  than  fifty  years. 

Long  before  the  Galenifts  had  completely  beaten  the  Arabians 
out  of  the  field,  both  parties  were  moft  violently  afifaulted  and 
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annoyed  by  the  Chemifts,  the  great  leader  of  whom  (Paracelfus) 
actually  committed  to  the  flames,  in  public  and  with  due  forma- 
lity, not  the  perfons  of  any  of  his  living  adverfaries,  but  the 
voluminous  works  of  Galen  and  Avicenna  ; the  former  the  great 
apoftle  of  the  Greek,  as  the  latter  was  of  the  Arabian  fchool.  Be- 
fore the  Chemifts  had  quite  exterminated  the  Galenifts,  they  were 
themfelves  attacked  moil  furioufly  by  the  Mathematical  Phyficians, 
who  indeed  gave  no  quarter  either  to  Galenifts  or  Chemifts.  Then 
followed  within  thefe  hundred  years  an  endlefs  hoft  of  Stahlians, 
HofFmanians,  Boerhaavians,  Cullenians,  &c.  &c.  down  to  Zoono- 
mians,  and  modern  Pneumatic  Chemifts ; who  I truft  will  keep 
us  all  alive  and  merry  for  a dozen  years  at  leaft ; and  when  they 
have  ferved  their  time  and  their  hour  is  come,  nam  omneis  una 
manet  nox , will  give  place  to  others,  as  good  in  every  refpect,  and 
efpecially  as  fit  to  amufe  the  Whale.  N 

In  the  midft  of  all  thefe  difputes  and  contradictory  fyftems  of 
Phyficians,  one  very  general  and  molt  inveterate  fchifm  has  fub- 
fifted  almoft  uniformly,  both  in  ancient  and  modern  times,  for 
about  2000  years,  and  I have  no  doubt  will  lafl  for  2000  more: 
for  at  this  day  and  in  this  country  it  flourifhes  in  as  great  vigour 
as  it  did  in  ancient  Greece  in  the  time  of  Serapion,  the  great  author 
of  it.  I mean  the  diftinflion  of  Phyficians  into  Dogmatifts  and 
Empirics  : the  former  profefling  to  underhand  the  nature  and  caufes 
of  difeafes,  and  the  mode  of  operation  of  the  remedies  which  they 
employ  to  cure  them  ; the  latter  pretending  to  no  fuch  know- 
ledge, profefTmg  to  defpife  fuch  fpeculations,  and  to  truft  to  ex- 
perience alone.  Of  this  controverfy,  and  of  the  rancour  with 
which  it  has  been  carried  on,  it  is  a fufficient  account  and  fpeci- 
men  here  juft  to  obferve,  that  the  names  of  the  contending  fedts, 
which  were  originally  honourable  terms  of  diftindtion,  have  long 
fince,  in  confequence  of  their  mutual  revilings,  become  common 
terms  of  reproach  and  contempt.  Dogmatiji  originally  and  literal- 
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iy  meant  exadtly  what  we  fhould  now  call  a man  of  fcience : but 
has  long  been  underftood  to  mean  an  arrogant,  pofitive,  uncandid 
man,  who  defpifes  experience,  and  teaches  or  fpeaks  in  a ftyle  of 
abfolute  authority,  and  is  obftinately  attached  to  opinions  unfup- 
ported  by  experience,  and  often  repugnant  to  it.  Empiric  means 
literally  one  who  regards  experience  ; but  has  long  been  underftood 
to  mean  an  ignorant  impudent  pretender  to  phyftc : it  is  juft  fyno- 
nymous  with  Quack  or  Mountebank. 

The  difputes  among  the  Empirics  themfelves,  at  leaft  among  the 
moft  modern  of  them,  for  I do  not  know  how  the  ancient  Empirics 
managed  that  matter,  have  been  as  obftinate  as  any  among  the- 
Dogmatifts  ; but  lefs  entertaining,  and  more  difgraceful  to  our  pro- 
fellion.  Reafoning  with  them  being  out  of  the  queftion,  their  dis- 
putes are  about  what  they  are  pleafed  to  call  obfervations,  experi- 
ments, and  fa6ts.  Concerning  thefe  their  teftimonies  are  totally  ir- 
reconcileable,  and,  being  tranflated  into  plain  Englifti,  amount  exr. 
adlly  to  giving  one  another  the  lie  every  moment.  It  is  a me- 
lancholy truth,  that  many  of  our  pretended  medical  facls  are  lefs  to 
be  trufted,  and  often  much  more  dangerous,  than  our  medical 
theories* 

And,  “ Who,”  it  will  naturally  be  afhed,  “ is  this  Drawcanfir,- 
44  who  fets  all  his  profellional  brethren  at  defiance,  and  treats  their 
44  opinions,  and  controverfies,  and  obfervations,  with  fuch  con- 
44  temptuous  freedom  ? Is  he  an  Empiric  or  a Dogmatift  ? What 
44  are  his  Dogmas  ?”  The  queftions  are  very  pertinent,  and.  may 
eafily  be  anfwered,  thus. 

He  neither  is,  nor  ever  was,  nor  ever  will  be,  either  an  Empiric 
or  a Dogmatift.  He  would  have  been  a keen  Dogmatift,  but  that 
he  found  at  leaft  ninety-nine  in  the  hundred  of  medical  Dogmas 
were  falfe,  and  many  of  them  ftark  nonfenfe.  He  would  have 
been  a determined  Empiric,  but  that  he  found  at  leaft  ninety-nine 
in  the  hundred  of  Empirical  fatfts  were  as  falfe,  and  more  than 
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that  proportion  of  their  remedies  as  infignificant,  and  as  dangerous, 
as  any  of  the  Dogmas  of  their  opponents.  Of  courfe  he  now  lives 
a fad  outcaft  from  both  parties,  juft  like  a man  excommunicated 
as  an  Atheift  by  a congregation  of  Fanatics,  and  expelled  as  a Fa- 
natic by  a Royal  Academy  of  Atheifts.  He  is  made  of  the  fame 
fluff,  and  put  together  in  the  fame  manner  as  other  men,  and  of 
courfe  in  all  probability  is  neither  wifer  nor  better  than  they  are. 
Far  from  being  more  placid  and  tractable,  he  is  more  irafcible  and 
obfcinate  than  molt  men  ; and  if  he  had  ever  engaged  in  medical 
difputes,  would  probably  have  been  as  violent,  as  abfurd,  as  im- 
placable, and  as  ridiculous,  as  any  of  his  predeceffors  or  cotempo- 
raries. He  has  fuch  a genius  for  quarrelling  with  his  profeflional 
brethren,  that,  without  even  the  pretence  of  any  difference  in  me- 
dical opinions,  and  purely  on  account  of  certain  differences  in  mo- 
rality, he  has  quarrelled  with  fome  of  them  irreconcileably,  and 
refufed  ever  again  to  confult  with  them  ; firft  telling  them,  in  the 
plainefl  poffible  terms,  the  reafons  of  that  unalterable  l'efolution  ; 
juft  to  prevent  any  mifunderftanding,  or  the  repetition  of  fuch 
fcenes  as  we  read  of  in  Gil  Bias.  He  knows  accordingly  that 
fome  of  his  profeffional  brethren  would  be  very  glad  to  fee  him 
hanged ; and  he  would  not  remain  very  long  inconfolable  if  the 
apotheofis  of  fome  of  them  were  performed,  or  if  they  fhould  per- 
form it  themfelves,  in  that  ignoble  manner.  He  has  taught  the 
Theory  and  the  Practice  of  Phyfic  in  the  Univerfity  of  Edinburgh 
for  four  and  twenty  years,  without  once  throwing  out  a Tub  to 
amufe  the  Whale.  He  never  thought  he  had  ingenuity  enough  to 
make  fuch  a Tub,  or  dexterity  enough  to  manage  any  of  the  num- 
berlefs  ready  made  Tubs  which  were  floating  around  him.  He 
obferved,  to  his  great  comfort,  that  he  had  no  occaflon  to  take 
that  trouble  ; as  the  Whale  has  always  found  fome  Tub  to  amufe  it- 
felf  withal,  and  has  never  yet  fliewn  the  fmaileft  inclination  either  to 
£ wallow  or  to  overfet  him  and  his  little  bark.  As  he  never  did,  nor 
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ever  intends  to  do  it  any  harm,  he  is  not  in  the  lead  afraid  of  the 
Whale.  He  has  not  had  wifdom  enough  to  keep  himfelf  out  of 
all  difputes  and  controverfies,  even  in  fcience  ; and  in  thofe  where- 
in he  has  engaged,  he  has  been  abundantly  acrimonious  ; as  his 
opponents  (probably)  will  be  ready  to  certify  upon  oath  : or  if  they 
fhould  not,  it  is  of  little  confequence : the  facfl  may  be  eflablifhed 
without  their  help,  or  in  fpite  of  them.  But  hitherto,  notwith- 
flanding  all  temptations,  and  provocations,  and  plenty  of  bad  ex- 
amples, he  has  efcaped  the  folly  of  any  medical  difputes  or  contro- 
verfies ; not  by  any  fuperiority  of  underftanding,  for  he.  knows  that 
men,  much  wifer  and  abler,  and  more  learned  than  he  is,  have  fal- 
len into  that  folly ; but  by  his  flrong  fenfe  of  ridicule,  which  on* 
that  point  was  to  him  irrefiftible.  From  his  earliefl  youth  he  was 
admitted  behind  the  curtain,  and  let  into  the  fecret  of  the  medical 
drama.  Having  acquired  a little  notion  of  fome  other  fciences, 
and  of  fcience  in  general,  before  he  engaged  in  the  ftudy  of  phyfic, 
he  was  from  the  firfl  both  mortified  and  entertained  with  the  con- 
trail which  he  faw.  He  foon  perceived,  that,  with  refpedt  to  phy- 
fic, each  fiicceflive  age  had  much  more  trouble  to  unlearn  the  bad, 
than  to  learn  the  good,  of  thofe  which  went  before  it,  and  Hill 
more  to  diftinguifh  between  the  good  and  the  bad  which  itfelf  pro- 
duced. After  two  and  thirty  of  the  bell  years  of  his  life  fpent  in 
learning,  in  teaching,  and  in  pradtifing  phyfic,  he  has  found  much 
to  confirm,  and  nothing  to  fhake  that  unfavourable  opinion  of  his> 
own  profeflion,  and  of  a vaft  majority  of  thofe  who  have  taught 
and  pra<5lifed  it.  Being  a great  philofopher,  of  the  fe<5t  of  Demo- 
critus, he  thinks  it  much  wifer,  as  well  as  pleafanter,  to  laugh  than 
either  to  cry  or  be  angry  at  fuch  things  : and  as  he.  would  have 
thought  it  in  others,  fo  in  himfelf  he  would  think  it  perfect 
Quixotifm,  and  truly  a kind  of  Knight  Errantry,  to  attempt  to  fet 
every  body  right ; knowing  well  that  not  one  in  a thoufand  chaofes> 
to  be  fet  right.  He  would  as  foon  think  of  building  a magnificent 
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dwelling-houfe  on  the  Goodwin  fands,  as  of  building  his  fame  on 
a work  of  medical  reafoning  or  medical  obfervation ; even  if  lite- 
rary fame  were,  what  it  is  not,  the  chief  objedt  of  his  ambition. 
He  never  could  propofe  to  himfelf  either  honour  or  advantage  in 
telling  fifty  of  his  cotemporaries  and  500  of  his  predeceffors,  though 
in  the  civillefb  manner  and  only  by  implication,  that  they  were 
knaves  and  fools,  liars  and  quacks,  or  in  being  told  the  fame  in 
equally  civil,  or  perhaps  in  plain  terms  by  many  of  his  cotemporaries. 
He  never  had  the  vanity  to  fuppofe  that  his  talents  were  greater,  or 
that  his  efforts  would  be  more  fuccefsful  in  medical  fcience  than 
thofe  of  many  hundreds  of  his  cotemporaries,  and  many  thoufands 
of  his  predeceffors,  or  to  think  that  any  addition  which  he  might 
make  to  it  could  bear  a fenfible  proportion  to  the  whole  flock  even 
of  real  medical  fcience.  He  has  fludied  medical  fyftems,  and  rea- 
fonings,  and  obfervations,  till  he  was  fick,  and  tried  many  dozens 
of  boafted  but  very  ufelefs  remedies,  till  he  was  afhamed  of  what 
he  was  doing.  But  far  from  exclaiming,  “ All  is  vanity,”  and 
giving  up  the  point  in  defpair,  his  chief  objedt,  both  in  the 
teaching  and  in  the  pradtice  of  phyfic,  has  been  to  feparate  the 
little  that  he  found  true  and  ufeful,  from  the  vafl  mafs  that  he 
found  erroneous  and  ufelefs,  or  worfe.  He  knows  many  of  the 
peculiar  difficulties  which  have  hitherto  retarded  the  progrefs  of 
medicine,  and  many  of  the  caufes  which  have  produced  the  worft 
corruption  of  it.  He  is  convinced  that  none  of  thefe  are  hopelefs, 
and  is  confident  that  the  fcience  of  medicine  will  yet  make  great 
and  happy  progrefs.  The  great  Volume  of  Nature  lies  open  to 
Phyficians  of  every  fedt,  and  every  opinion  ; but  they  mufl  learn 
to  read  it  fairly,  like  men  of  fcience,  who  feek  for  truth  alone ; 
not  perverfely,  like  difputants  contending  for  vidtory  ; or,  as  fome 
wrong-headed  fedlaries  feem  too  often  to  have  read  the  Bible, 
*each  mofl  abfurdly  affuming  the  dangerous  and  wicked  principle, 
that 
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Hie  liber  eft  in  quo  quarit  fua  dogmata  quifqiie ; 

Atque  in  quo  reperit  dogmata  quifque  fua . 

Thofe  violent  difputes  and  quarrels  among  Phyficians  about 
their  Dogmas,  or  Theories  as  they  are  commonly  called,  were 
not  fo  remote  from  practice,  and  from  the  bufmefs  of  confu- 
tations, as  may  at  firft  be  thought  by  thofe  who  are  little  acquaint- 
ed with  the  fubjed.  Many  of  their  theories,  though  not  all  of 
them,  had  an  immediate  and  powerful  influence  on  their  practice. 
If  Phyficians  of  different  feds  had  been  required  to  confult  with 
one  another,  it  is  fcarce  poflible  that  they  fhould  ever  have  agreed 
in  their  conclufions,  differing  as  they  did  totally  and  irreconcile- 
ably  in  their  firft  principles. 

But  the  difputes  among  Phyficians  fundamentally  of  tire  fame 
great  fed,  and  differing  only  as  to  fome  minute  particulars,  almoft 
unintelligible  and  imperceptible  to  other  men,  have  been  ftill  more 
violent  and  rancorous.  The  fame  thing,  as  every  body  knows, 
has  happened  to  many  fanatical  fedaries,  who  profeffed  and  called 
themfelves  Chriftians,  and  yet  perfecuted  one  another  molt  inve- 
terately  about  difputes  of  no  moment  as  to  their  welfare  either 
here  or  hereafter.  Thus,  for  example,  the  Homoouftons  and  the 
Homoiouftons  of  the  Greek  church  perfecuted  one  another  with  the 
moft  unrelenting  hatred,  far  worfe  than  ever  fubfifled  between 
Mahometans  and  Chriftiarts,  though  they  differed  only  by  one  let- 
ter, and  that  one  the  fmalleft  letter  of  the  Greek  alphabet ; fo  very 
fmall,  that  the  name  of  it  has,  even  in  our  language,  become  pro- 
verbial, to  denote  the  fmalleft  poflible  or  conceivable  objed  of  the 
human  underftanding ; yet  fo  inveterate  were  they,  that  the  par- 
ty (I  have  forgotten  which  of  the  two  it  w*.s)  that  had  got  the 
better  of  the  other,  not  by  argument,  for  that  was  impoflible,  but 
by  the  help  of  the  ftrong  fecular  arm,  had  the  malice  to  contrive 
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and  aClually  to  employ  a machine  to  force  open  the  mouths  of  the 
refractory  heretics  whom  they  had  to  deal  with,  and  to  cram  the 
Eucharift  down  their  throats.  I fear  we  need  not  range  to  fuch 
diftant  countries  and  remote  ages,  to  find  more  than  fufficient  ex- 
amples of  violence  and  inveteracy  in  difputes  of  no  confequence 
in  religion  ; and  I am  fare  we  can  match  the  world  of  them  in 
phyfic. 

But,  in  truth,  Phyficians  (and  though  I cannot  ftate  fo  well  the 
minute  particulars,  I am  fure  in  general  that  I may  fafely  add 
Surgeons  too)  have  differed  as  much,  and  have  been  as  violent 
and  inveterate,  in  their  difputes  about  points  of  PraClice  as  about 
points  of  Theory.  I do  not  know  of  any  one  difeafe,  or  any  one 
mode  of  pra&ice  in  any  difeafe,  or  any  one  remedy  to  be  employ- 
ed occafionally  in  different  difeafes,  certainly  none  of  any  confe- 
quence, that  has  not  been  the  fubjeCt  of  obftinate  controverfies. 

Bleeding,  Bliftering,  Vomits,  Purges,  Antimony,  Mercury, 
Opium,  Peruvian  Bark,  all  have  fhared  the  fame  fate. 

We  have  ufed  the  Bark  (as  a cure  for  agues)  for  near  150  years, 
and  have  found  it  a powerful  remedy  ; yet  for  more  than  100 
years  it  was  conftantly  a fubjeCt  of  difpute.  The  greatefl  Phyfi- 
cians  (both  practical  and  dogmatic)  of  modern  times,  Hoffman,, 
Stahl,  and  Boerhaave,  all  difliked  and  dreaded  it,  though  for  dif- 
ferent reafons  ; and  they,  and  many  medical  authors  of  inferior 
note,  have  confidently  mentioned,  as  the  bad  effeCts  of  the  bark 
when  employed  to  cure  agues,  thofe  very  fymptoms  or  difeafes 
which  they  muff  have  known  to  have  been  common  before  the 
bark  was  introduced  into  Europe,  and  which  they  muff  often  have 
feen  in  patients,  in  whom  the  ague  had  continued  long  for  want 
of  the  bark  to  flop  it.  In  fome  parts  of  Europe  thofe  difputes 
about  the  bark  are  not  yet  fettled.  Such  difputes,  with  great  fubr 
miffion,  I think  come  as  near  as  any  one  can  reafonably  wifh,  to 
the  great  controverfy  about  tranfubftantiation. 
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We  haveufed  Mercury  near  300  years  as  a cure  for  the  fafhion- 
able  diftemper ; and,  though  ftri&ly  fpeaking,  not  univerfally  with 
fuccefs,  yet  with  fuccefs  infinitely  more  general  and  more  complete 
than  we  have  experienced  from  any  other  remedy  in  any  other 
difeafe.  But  it  has,  during  all  that  time,  been  the  fubjeCt  of  in- 
celfant  and  keen  difputes ; and  at  this  hour  the  difputes  about  it 
are  more  violent  than  ever  they  were.  It  is  difputed  even  whe- 
ther mercury  (ftri&ly  fpeaking)  ever  did  any  good  in  the  pox; 
whether  it  be  quite  inert,  or  whether  it  has  generally  done  harm ; 
and  it  is  maintained  that  it  is  not  the  mercury  itfelf,  but  fome- 
thing  united  with  it,  a kind  of  air,  (oxygene),  which  has  done  fo 
much  good,  and  which  may  be  found  in  much  larger  proportion, 
as  well  as  in  much  greater  quantity,  in  the  purefl  air  that  we 
breathe,  in  pure  fpring  water,  and  in  aquafortis  : which  may  be 
found  alfo  in  white  arfenic,  and  in  fifty  other  fubftances  ; but  is 
more  eafily  feparated  from  the  mercury  (when  duly  prepared  for 
ufe)  than  from  almofl  any  other  fubftance  yet  known.  But,  to 
lofe  no  time,  fome  hundreds  of  patients  have  been  tried  with 
aquafortis,  properly  diluted  with  water,  and  drunk  like  lemo- 
nade. The  refult  of  thefe  trials  is,  of  courfe,  a mafs  of  irrecon- 
cileable  contradictions. 

About  230  years  ago,  an  eminent  French  Phyfician,  Botallus, 
who  was  Phyfician  to  Henry  III.  of  France,  wrote  a famous  book 
on  Bloodletting  ; in  which  he  maintained,  that  it  was  the  beft  of 
all  remedies,  and  proper  in  every  difeafe,  even  in  a dropfy. 
Soon  after  his  death,  a great  deal  of  this  bloody  pradtice  was  ge- 
nerally adopted  in  feveral  countries,  but  efpecially  iq  France, 
where  much  of  it  keeps  its  ground  even  to  this  day.  Not  all  the 
ridicule  of  Gil  Bias  has  been  able  to  get  the  better  of  it.  Though 
the  name  of  Sangrado  is  Spanifh,  (denoting  a bleeding,)  and 
though  the  feene  of  the  adventures  is  laid  in  Spain,  it  is  well 
known  that  the  alluhon  was  to  the  practice  of  phyfic  in  France* 
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In  about  fifty  years  after  the  time  of  Botallus,  another  famous 
phvfician  and  medical  author,  Van  Helmont,  a Fleming,  maintain- 
ed with  ftili  more  violence,  (for  he  was  one  of  our  molt  fpirited 
and  eloquent  dilputants),  that  bleeding  in  any  cafe  whatever  was 
dowmright  murder,  (or  worfe,  executioner’s  work,  carnificina , which 
in  our  language  we  have  no  one  word  to  exprefs).  Van  Hel- 
mont died  like  a hero,  of  the  confequences  of  a pleurify,  in  which 
he  would  not  allow  himfelf  to  be  bled.  Part  of  one  of  his  letters 
written  when  he  knew  he  was  within  four  and  twenty  hours  of 
his  death,  and  mentioning  that  fuch  was  his  fituation,  is  ftili  ex- 
tant. 

Thefe  extravagancies  feem  to  have  got  the  better  of  the  patience 
of  Boerhaave  himfelf,  whofe  candour  and  good  nature  are  un- 
rivalled in  phyfic.  He  mentions  the  controverfy,  and  the  oppo- 
fite  dodtrines  of  the  two  great  leaders  in  it ; but  without  deign- 
ing to  refute  them,  or  attempting  to  reconcile  them,  or  to  argue 
with  them,  very  properly  difmiffes  them  both  with  a fmart  kick 
on  the  breech,  conveyed  in  two  Latin  words  \ TJter  infanior  ? Which 
is  the  madder  ? 

Violent  and  plainly  irreconcileable  as  that  difpute  was  about 
bleeding  in  every  difeafe,  or  in  no  difeafe,  it  was  all  calm  philo- 
fophy,  and  Chriflian  charity,  and  true  brotherly  love,  when  com- 
pared to  another  difpute  about  bleeding,  which  began  thirty  or 
forty  years  fooner,  (or  rather  was  revived,  for  it  had  been  agi- 
tated, though  with  lefs  violence,  in  ancient  times),  and  continued 
much  longer : indeed  it  is  not  quite  fettled  yet. 

I allude  to  the  noble  difpute,  unqueftionably  the  bell  fpecimen 
which  the  hiftory  of  medicine  affords  of  the  importance  of  our 
controversies,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  they  are  conducted, 
about  the  proper  mode  of  bleeding  in  a pleurify,  (flitch  in  the 
fide) ; whether  from  the  arm  of  the  fide  affedted,  or  from,  the  oppo- 
lite  aim 
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It  was  another  pragmatical  Frenchman,  one  Briffot,  who  let  our 
Faculty  together  by  the  ears  on  this  knotty  point ; which  I ought 
to  mention  is  exa&ly  of  the  fame  nature  and  the  fame  import- 
ance with  that  puzzle  which  every  body  knows  embroiled  the 
whole  empire  of  Lilliput  in  a calamitous  civil  war  : the  queftion 
about  breaking  an  egg  at  the  big  or  the  fmall  end. 

The  Arabian  Phyficians,  either  not  underftanding  Galen,  or 
taking  moft  heretically  the  authority  of  Aretams  in  oppofition  to 
his,  had  introduced  the  barbarous  practice  of  bleeding  from  the 
oppofite  arm,  for  the  fake  of  revulfion,  as  it  was  called.  This  he- 
refy  had  been  eftablifhed  as  the  orthodox  fyftem  of  all  regular 
Phyficians  for  near  700  years.  Briffot  having  learned  Greek 
enough  to  conftrue  Galen,  foon  difcovered  that  they  were  all  in 
the  wrong  ; and  with  laudable  zeal  made  fuch  hafte  to  promul- 
gate the  great  difcovery,  that  in  a few  years  he  had  fet  the  Faculty 
in  a dame  all  over  Europe.  In  Spain  and  Portugal,  the  medical 
reformers  had  like  to  have  been  literally  in  the  flames  : for  the 
old  orthodox  Phyficians,  all  of  whom  had  been  bred  in  the  Ara- 
bian fchool,  enraged  at  fuch  a monflrous  innovation  as  that  of 
bleeding  from  the  arm  of  the  fide  affedfed,  endeavoured  to  get 
them  punifhed  judicially  as  heretics  : declaring  that  they  were  the 
Lutherans  of  Phyfic,  and  that  their  dodlrines  were  as  dangerous  as 
thofe  of  Luther.  Briffot  died  at  Lifbon,  (whither  he  had  gone  in 
the  profecution  of  fome  botanical  refearches),  time  enough  to  ef- 
cape  the  animadverfion  of  the  inquifition : but  not  till  after  he  had 
promulgated  his  docftrine,  and  got  fome  difciples,  fully  as  zealous 
as  he  was  himfelf.  The  difpute  grew  warm  : it  was  referred  to  the 
Univerfity  of  Evora,  the  Doctors  of  which  could  not  agree  about 
it.  It  was  referred  to  the  Univerfity  of  Salamanca  : and  the  Uni- 
verfity of  Salamanca  feems  almoft  to  have  loft  its  wits  on  this  mo- 
mentous occafion.  By  means  of  fome  chicane,  as  it  is  faid,  that 
learned  body  was  at  firft,  that  is,  after  many  delays  and  long  and 
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violent  clifputes,  prevailed  on  to  give  a wrong  deciiion,  in  favour 
of  the  Arabian  fyftem : but  on  confidering  it  again  more  fully, 
gave  it  at  laft  in  favour  of  Galen  and  Brilfot.  But  the  inveterate 
Arabian  Doctors  would  not  acquiefce.  They  appealed  to  the  Em- 
peror Charles  the  Fifth,  their  Sovereign,  reprefenting  to  him  the 
importance  of  the  queftion,  the  danger  to  his  fubjedls  from  the 
BrilTotian  hereby,  and  the  neceftity  of  crulhing  and  exterminating 
thole  Medical  Lutherans,  in  order  to  preferve  the  ancient  eftablilh- 
ed  faith  in  all  its  purity.  It  is  faid  that  Charles  the  Fifth  was 
on  the  point  of  yielding  to  their  importunities  and  clamours  y 
when  luckily  his  good  Coufin  and  brother  Sovereign  Charles 
the  Third,  Duke  of  Savoy,  fell  lick  of  a pleurify,  and  died  of  it, 
though  he  was  bled  by  his  Pliylicians  from  the  arm  of  the  oppolite 
fide,  according  to  the  old  orthodox  fyftem.  This  fortunate  acci- 
dent, which  was  a noble  fubjedt  of  triumph  to  the  BrilTotian  He- 
retics, faved  that  wife  Monarch  the  Emperor  from  the  difgrace  of 

a 

interfering  in  a medical  difpute,  and  left  the  Phylicians  at  full  li- 
berty to  worry  one  another  about  it  till  they  were  tired,  which' 
they  were  not  for  more  than  two  hundred  years.  The  number  of 
Phylicians  in  that  time  who  have  either  exprefsly  or  incidentally 
given  their  opinions  on  the  controverfy,  muft  have  been  nearly  a^ 
great  as  that  of  the  Phylicians  who  broke  their  eggs  either  at  the 
big  or  the  finall  end.  We  have  a catalogue  by  Moreau,  and  a 
Ihort  account  of  the  dodtrine  of  the  chief  authors,  in  chronological 
order,  who  had  exprefsly  written  on  the  controverfy,  as  it  flood 
in  1630 ; that  is,  in  little  more  than  one  hundred  years  after  Brift 
fot  began  the  dilpute.  At  that  time  the  number  amounted  to 
more  than  an  hundred,  including  one  folitary  German.  Theolo- 
gian, (Hieronymus  Tragus),  who,  not  finding,  I prefume,  controver- 
lies  enough  in  his  own  province,  moft  gallantly  carried  arms  as  a 
volunteer  in  ours,  where  he  was  fure  to  fee  plenty  of  fervice. 

Long 
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Long  before  Phyficians  had  done  with  that  eontroverfy  about 
bleeding,  they  were  embroiled  in  a thoufand  others,  lefs  general 
indeed,  but  not  lefs  inveterate.  One  inftance  more  I fliall  give  of 
them,  not  only  on  account  of  the  fpirit  with  which  it  was  carried 
on,  but  alfo  becaufe  it  occurred  among  the  Fellows  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Phyficians  in  London,  who  have  at  all  times  been  difi- 
tinguilhed  for  their  learning,  their  talents,  and  their  liberal  man- 
ners ; and  who,  very  juftly,  regard  themfelves,  and  are  regarded  by 
others,  as  Beings  of  a higher  nature  than  the  Phyficians  of  any  other 
country  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  I allude  to  the  violent  difpute 
about  purging  in  the  fecondary  fever  of  the  fmall  pox. 

The  good  old  orthodox  pra<5tice  in  that  dreadful  difeafe  was  to 
keep  the  patient  as  hot  as  was  confident  with  life  ; fometimes  much 
hotter.  On  the  fame  abfurd  but  well-eft abliflied  principle,  pur- 
ging of  any  kind,  even  the  gentleft,  was  reprobated  as  abfolutely 
pernicious.  Sydenham,  who  had  the  merit  of  introducing,  at  leaft 
of  propofing,  a cooler  regimen  in  the  fmall  pox,  feems  to  have  been 
afraid  of  doing  much  in  oppofition  to  that  fyftem ; and  only  hints 
that  a cooling  purge  (and  a very  gentle  one  compared  to  the 
drenches  that  he  ufed  to  prefcribe  in  other  difeafes)  fhould  be 
given  on  the  13th  day,  but  not  fooner.  Such  a herefy  could  not 
be  endured;  efpecially  from  fuch  a man  as  Sydenham,  whom 
many  of  his  more  learned  and  thorough  bred  cotemporaries  feem 
to  have  held  very  cheap,  and  regarded  as  only  a better  fort  of 
Quack.  Morton  declared  roundly  that  he  never  knew  a patient  in 
the  fmall  pox  fuffer  though  he  had  no  ftool  for  twenty  days. 
Gradually  the  difpute  grew  warm.  Friend,  the  greateft  of  the 
purging  Doctors,  recommended  the  practice  ftrongly,  as  in  many 
cafes  the  patient’s  beft  or  only  chance  for  life ; and,  as  if  deter- 
mined to  outdo  Morton,  publifhed  a cafe  (communicated  by  his 
friend  Dr  Harrifon)  of  a patient  very  ill  of  the  confluent  fmall 
pox,  who,  though  he  had  a pretty  fmart  natural  purging,  got  two 
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or  three  fuch  drenches  to  boot,  that  he  had  near  an  hundred  ftools 
in  five  days ; and  with  the  mo  ft  'falutary  effedt. 

Such  Phyficians  were  not  likely  ever  to  agree  in  confutation,  or 
on  any  occalion ; and  very  likely  to  quarrel,  and  come  to  blows, 
for  want  of  better  arguments.  There  is  a tradition,  which  I heard 
three  and  thirty  years  ago,  from  a cotemporary  of  the  parties,  that 
one  of  the  purging  Doctors  and  one  of  the  anti-purgers  meeting  at 
the  entry  to  the  hall  of  the  College  of  Phyficians,  foon  came  to  hard 
words,  and  from  hard  words  to  hard  blows  ; the  refult  of  which 
was,  that  the  purging  Dodor  knocked  the  other  down,  and  draw- 
ing  his  fword,  bid  him  beg  his  life.  “ No,  Dodor,”  replied  the 
fallen  hero,  as  he  lay  fprawling,  with  the  point  of  his  enraged 
adverfary’s  fword  at  his  throat,  “ that  I will  not  do,  unlefs  you 
“ were  giving  me  phyfic.” 

This  anti-purger  was  certainly  a man  of  wit,  and  of  fpirit,  and 
true  Englifh  blood,  with  a good  crofs  of  the  bull-dog  and  the 
game-cock  in  his  pedigree.  He  would  have  feen  a thoufand  pa- 
tients die,  and  would  have  died  himfelf  a thoufand  times,  if  this 
had  been  pofftble,  rather  than  he  would  have  given  or  taken  one 
purge  in  the  fecondary  fever  of  the  fmall  pox. 

Nor  do  Phyficians  degenerate  in  this  refped,  or  lofe  one  fjpark 
of  their  fire,  in  the  fofter  climate  of  America.  Cesium  non  animum 
mutant  qui  trans  mare  currunt.  Three  thoufand  miles  of  fait  wa- 
ter make  no  difference  on  them  ; and  if  the  Dodors  could  live,  I 
am  convinced  their  hatred  would  burn,  three  thoufand  fathoms 
under  vrater,  more  certainly  than  port-fire.  If  any  perfon  is  curi- 
ous or  diftruftful  on  this  point,  he  may  foon  be  fatisfied  by  read- 
ing only  ten  or  a dozen  of  their  publications  on  the  yellow  fever,, 
(fince  1792),  which,  in  point  of  violence,  and  contradidion,  and 
rancour,  may  vie  with  any  medical  books  that  Europe  has  pro- 
duced. 
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The  lame  noble  and  unconquered  fpirit  pervades  and  animates 
every  branch  of  phyfic. 

Some  forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  Dr  Battle,  a Phyfician  accudom- 
ed  to  the  care  of  mad  patients,  publifhed  a book  upon  madnefs. 
Scarce  was  it  publifhed,  when  Dr  Monro  (John  Monro  fenior,  of 
Bedlam  Hofpital),  who  feems  to  have  been  much  his  fuperior  in 
wit  and  talents,  fell  upon  him,  and  gave  him  fuch  an  unmerciful 
drubbing,  as  no  mad  doflor  or  mad  patient  ever  gave  or  ever  got 
before.  By  the  happiefl  application  that  ever  was  or  ever  will  be 
made  of  a line  of  Horace,  ( 0 major , tandem  parcas  infane  minori ), 
which  he  put  on  the  title-page  of  his  book,  he  contrived  to  repre- 
fient  Battie  as  madder  than  his  own  patients,  and  his  (Monro’s) 
flogging  as  only  an  admonition  to  him  to  have  mercy  on  thofe 
who  were  lefs  mad  than  himfelf.  Such  a pamphlet  was  enough 
to  have  made  a whole  College  of  Phyficians  mad.. 

In  juflice  to  the  Men-midwives,  and  not  from  any  favour,  for  I 
really  do  not  like  them,  I mud  mention,  that  they  too, 

“ Plac’d  on  that  Iflhmus  of  a middle  date, 
u And  tho’  but  darkly  wife,  not  rudely  great,’5 

have  yet  fhewn  a becoming  fpirit  in  this  refpect,  and  Have  e'n~. 
gaged  in  keen  difputes.  Of  thefe  I can  give  no  proper  account, 
not  being  in  the  fecret  of  their  fcience.  But  I am  credibly  in- 
formed that  very  lately  they  were,  and  perhaps  dill  are,  difputing. 
bitterly  about  the  bed  way  of  feooping  out  the  brains  of  a child, 
jud  to  facilitate  his  entry  into  the  world  ; and  every  body  knows 
that  they  have  never  yet  been  able  to  fettle  the  proper  etiquette  of 
udiering  into  the  world  ordinary  people,  fuch  as  are  intended  to 
live  in  it,  who  generally  have  no  brains  to  fpare.  It  is  very  lucky 
for  us  all  that  we  were  not  obliged  to  wait  till  that  point  of  cere- 
monial was  fettled.  To  have  been  dopped  by  it,  jud  at  the' 
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dire fh old,  would  have  been  truly  embarrafling  ; if  fuch  a demur 
had  lafted  but  for  half  a century,  it  would  have  made  fad  confu- 
lion  in  the  world,  and  probably  would  have  made  the  Great  Nation 
a very  little  one.  I heartily  wifh,  if  the  thing  be  poffible,  that  the 
Men-midwives  would  have  done  with  their  difputes  : they  are  evi- 
dently much  more  pernicious  to  the  flate  than  thofe  of  Phyficians 
and  Surgeons.  It  is  of  little  confequence  though  we  fhould  never 
agree  : there  are  a thoufand  ways  of  going  out  of  the  world. 

Facilis  defcenfus  Aver  tit , 

Nobles  atque  dies  patet  atri  janua  Ditis. 

There  is  but  one  way  of  coming  into  the  world  : and  if  the  Men- 
midwives  perfift  in  telling  us  every  moment,  that  there  are  a thou- 
sand lions  in  that  way,  and  infill  upon  guarding  us  all  through  it 
armed  cap  a pie,  we  fliall  be  frightened  to  obey  the  firfl  command- 
ment ; the  only  commandment  which  many  of  us  feem  inclined 
to  obey. 

The  Knights  of  the  illuflrious  order  of  the  Scalpel,  like  the 
Knights  Hofpitallers  of  Jerufalem,  have  always  been  foremofl  in 
thefe  Holy  wars,  and  have  been  honourably  diflinguifhed  by  the 
brightnefs  and  fharpnefs  of  their  arms,  and  by  the  quicknefs,  the 
cleannefs,  and  the  depth  of  their  cuts.  Not  being  fo  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  hiftory  of  their  achievements  as  with  thofe  of 
my  own  order,  I mull;  refer  to  their  authentic  records.  In  my  time 
their  warfare  has  never  ceafed.  Juft  at  the  time  when  I engaged 
in  the  fludy  of  Phyfic,  two  gallant  Knights  of  their  order  fairly 
entered  the  lifts,  and  engaged  in  a defperate  {ingle  combat,  giving 
and  receiving  fuch  dreadful  cuts  and  flafhes,  that  even  the  judges 
of  the  combat,  I mean  the  Reviewers,  whofe  duty  it  certainly  was 
to  halloo  them  on,  flood  aghaft,  and  were  afraid  even  to  offer  any 
opinion  on  the  merits  of  the  champions,  fagacioufly  obferving, 
ghat  “ It  would  be  very  imprudent  for  any  poor  devil  of  a Re- 
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viewer,  who  wifhed  to  fleep  in  a whole  Ikin,  to  mterpofe  be- 
“ tween  two  contending  keen  Anatomifts.” 

In  London,  the  great  School  of  Surgery,  the'  difputes  among 
Surgeons  and  Anatomifts  have  been  carried  on  with  peculiar  fpirit, 
and  they  have  been  numberlefs.  I never  knew  the  thoufandth  part 
of  them  : but  have  had  much  amufement  from  the  little  I chanced 
to  hear  of  them.  I remember  a violent  and  obflinate  difpute  about 
whether  a broken  leg  or  thigh  fhould  be  fet  and  laid  with  the 
knee  ftraight  or  bent,  which  is  a point  of  real  importance,  and  one 
about  which  there  fhould  have  been  no  difpute,  as  it  might  have 
been  fettled  at  once  either  demonftrably  or  by  experiment.  More 
lately,  I believe  within  thefe  ten  years,  they  were  in  a blaze  about 
the  proper  chirurgical  treatment  of  a certain  watery  fwelling  called 
the  hydrocele  ; whether  by  a good  clean  cut  of  a fharp  knife,  or 
by  a fmall  pundture  to  let  out  the  water,  and  then  injecting  into 
the  fac  a bumper  of  Port  wine. 

In  the  courfe  of  their  difputes  many  hard  words  have  paffed 
among  them.  Of  thefe  I had  a noble  fpecimen  from  one  of  the 
mofl  eminent  of  them  about  a dozen  years  ago*  when  I chanced 
to  be  in  London.  When  I called  on.  him  one  morning,  he  re- 
galed me  all  the  time  I was  eating  my  breakfaft,  with  a Philippic 
on  his  own  profeffional  brethren,  in  which,  to  my  infinite  amufe- 
ment, he  exhaufled  every  opprobrious  term  in  the  Englifh  lan- 
guage, that  could  be  applied  to  men  of  the  medical  or  indeed  of 
any  profeflion. 

If  they  are  not  wickedly  belied,  fome  things  harder  than  the 
hardeft  words  have  now  and  then  paffed  among  them.  I have* 
heard,  that,  at  one  of  their  meetings,  a convivial  one,  at  which  I 
fhould,  a priori , have  thought  it  poifible  for  them  to  have  agreed  in 
eating  and  drinking  for  an  hour  or  two,  a gentleman  whom  X 
know  well,  and  refpedt  highly  on  account  of  his  ftricft  probity  and* 
veracity,  as  well  as  his  talents  and  learning,  mentioned  what  he. 
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had  frequently  obferved  in  die  brains  of  mad  people  whom  he  had 
diffe&ed.  “ That’s  a damned  lie,”  faid  another  of  the  party* 
“ Your  head  is  too  hot  and  rauft  be  cooled,”  replied  the  gentleman 
who  received  that  unworthy  provocation ; and  taking  up-a  bottle 
of  cold  water,  poured  it  on  the  other’s  head ; difdaining  to  avail 
himfelf  of  his  f perior  ftrength  againft  an  old  and  feeble  adverfary, 
whom  he  could  have  crulhed  as  a man  would  crulh  a beetle. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  celebrated  John  Hunter,  who  was 
himfelf  abundantly  keen  in  profeffional  difputes,  died  fuddenly  in 
St  George’s  Hofpital,  in  confequence  of  the  irritation  he  met  with 
in  a debate  with  fome  of  his  brethren.  That  debate,  I have  been 
allured,  was  conducted  in  fuch  a llyle  of  afperity,  that  a Phylician 
who  was  prefent  at  the  beginning  of  it,  and  who  had  feen  enough 
of  fuch  debates  before,  thought  lit  very  foon  to  withdraw. 

It  was  currently  faid,  though  undoubtedly  as  a joke,  that  the 
violent  irritation  which  cauled  Mr  Hunter’s  death,  was  given  him 
purpofely  in  order  to  kill  him.  It  was  vTell  known  among  his 
profeffional  brethren,  that  he  had  a difeafe  in  his  bread  which 
was  very  likely  to  be  fatal  to  him  on  fuch  an  occalion.  But  even 
the  currency  of  that  fcurvy  joke  implied  a great  deal  with  re- 
fpeCt  to  the  known  inveteracy  of  thofe  profeffional  difputants. 

Scarce  was  Mr  Hunter  in  his  grave,  when  another  of  his  bre- 
thren who  had  been  keenly  engaged  in  difputes  with  him,  began 
to  write  his  life,  which  he  foon  publilhed.  The  thought  was 
great  and  original,  and  fhowed  fuperior  genius  in  the  author  of  it. 
He  under  flood  and  felt  that  an  Anatomill  is  only  juft  beginning 
to  his  man  when  any  other  body  would  think  he  had  done  with 
him : that  is,  when  he  is  dead. 

Every  body  knows  that  the  Grave  affords  no  more  protection  to 
a man  againft  an  adventurous  Knight  of  the  Scalpel,  than  a fhell 
does  to  an  oyfter. 
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Perrupil  Acheronta  Herculeus  labor  : 

Nil  mortalibus  arduum  ejl . 

But  when  the  fpirit  of  fuch  men  is  exafperated  by  profeffionru 
quarrels,  I doubt  whether  Heaven  or  Hell  will  preferve  their  adver- 
faries  from  their  rage. 

Audax  omnia  perpeti , 

Gens  hamana  ruit  per  vetiturn  nefas. 

Caelum  ipfum  petimus  Jlidtitia . 

He  is  fuch  a fcoundrel,  that  if  I fhould  meet  him  in  Heaven, 
“ I would  not  fpeak  to  him,”  faid  one  of  them  of  his  adverfary. 
with  whom  he  had  been  long  engaged  in  profefftonal  difputes. 
That  adverfary  was  his  own  brother ; and  he  was  dead . 

How  fuch  men  may  acquit  themfelves,  in  confultation,  in  an- 
other world,  after  a thorough  refinement  and  oxydation  in  the 
great  reverberatory  furnace,  the  wifeft  of  us  cannot  prefume  to 
guefs  : it  mull  be  determined  by  experiment ; the  refult  of  which 
none  of  us  probably  are  very  curious  to  know.  But  in  this  world 
I am'  fure  I would  not  truft  one  paw  of  my  great  Newfoundland 
dog  to  a confultation  of  thirty  or  of  three  hundred  of  them. 

As  little  would  I truft  my  dog  to  a confultation  of  all  the 
Surgeons  and  Apothecaries  of  a certain  country  town  in  England, 
which  muft  be  namelefs,  but  which  molt  of  us  who  have  ever 
been  in  London  have  pahed  through.  By  an  accidental  but  deci- 
five  experiment,  it  was  afeertained  that  the  repulfive  forces,  or 
divellent  attractions,  or  exploit ve  qualities  among  them  were  fo 
ftrong,  that  no  room  in  the  town  could  hold  more  than  one 
of  them  at  once.  A well-meaning  London  druggift,  being  in 
that  town  in  the  courfe  of  his  fummer-ride,  to  afk  the  com- 
mands and  take  the  money  of  his  very  good  friends  and  cuftomers, 
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in  pure  fimplicity  of  heart  invited  them  (feparately)'  to  fup  with 
him  at  a tavern  the  fame  night.  All  promifed  ; all  came  ; but 
one  by  one.  When  the  fecond  came  in,  the  firft,  without  faying 
a word,  took  up  his  hat  and  went  away  ; enter  N°  3;  ; exit  N°  2.5. 
and  fo  on  to  the  very  laft  of  eight  or  ten  of  them.  Of  courfe, 
N°  10.  and  the  London  druggift  had  fupper  enough.  Next 
morning  the  druggift,  meeting  one  of  the  deferters,  exprefled  his. 
concern  at  having  loft  the  pleafure  of  his  company  the  evening  be- 
fore. “ What  the  devil,  Sir,  do  you  think  I would  ft  in  compa- 

41  ny  with  fuch  a fcoundrel  as and  he  got  the  fame  an- 

fwer  in  fubftance  from  every  one  of  them. 

Now  for  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  Edinburgh;  though, 
laft  not  leaft  in  the  hiftory  of  thia  everlafting  medical  warfare^ 

Bella  per  Emathios  plus  quam  civilia  campos 
yufqae  datum  fceleri  c animus,  populumque  potent  em 
In  fua  viBrici  converfum  vifeera  dextra  : 

Cognatafque  acies  : et  rupto  fader e regni 
Certatum  totis  concujji  viribus  orbis 
In  commun£  nefas  : infejtifque  obvia  fignis 
Sign  a,  pares  aquilas , et  pila  minantia  pilis. 

Ipuis  furor , 0 cives  ? §>ua  tanta  licentia  ferri  f 
Bella  geri  placuit  nullos  habitura  triumphos  ? 

Heu  quantum  potuit  terra  pelagique  parari 
Hoc  quern  civiles  hauferunt  f anguine  dextra  l 
Immenfumque  aperitur  opus , quid  in  arma  furentem? 

Impulerit  populum  ; quid  pacem  excufferit  orbi* 

But  the  genius  of  Lucan  and  of  Homer  united  could  not 
do  juftice  to  fo  vaft  a theme.  I will  not  attempt  it,  for  many 
good  reafons,  I am  no  judge  of  their  difputes  ; I have  no  right 
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and  no  wilh  to  interfere  in  them ; no  delire  to  be  difledled  alive, 
no  ambition  to  adorn  their  Hall  ; though  I am  well  convinced 
that  in  their  Ikilful  hands  I fhould  foon  become  a charming  Ske- 
leton. But  there  is  no  occalion  to  give  myfelf  any  trouble,  or  ex- 
pofe  my  perfon  to  fuch  fearful  rilks  ; for  the  work  is  already  done 
by  the  hand  of  a mailer.  Spirat  adhuc  amor , vivuntque  commijji  ca - 
lores , and  they  will  continue  to  breathe,  and  glow,  and  blaze,  in 
flames  unquenchable,  as  long  as  the  Englilh  language  fhall  en- 
dure. Since  the  time  of  Homer,  who  took  the  trouble  to  record 
the  anger  of  a very  angry  man,  who  lived  near  two  hundred 
years  before  him,  no  angry  man  has  had  fuch  advantages  in  that 
refpe<5l  as  the  prefent  members  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons 
in  Edinburgh.  Perhaps  their  predeceflors,  perhaps  all  Societies  of 
Surgeons  and  Phyflcians,  have  been  almoft  as  angry  as  they  have 
been : 

V lx  ere  fortes  ante  Agamemnona 
Multi  : fed  omnes  illachrymabiles 
Urgent ur , ignotique  longa 

No  Etc,  carent  quia  vate  facro  : 

But  till  this  happy  period  none  even  of  the  angrieft  of  our  Facul- 
ty found  an  author  worthy  to  record  their  wrath  and  hatred. 
Garth’s  Difpenfary  was  a mere  jell.  But  the  Surgeons  of  Edin- 
burgh ( 0 fortunatos  nimium,fua  ft  bona  norint)  have  found  in  Jona- 
than Dawplucker,  Efq;  all  that  they  could  wilh;  and  a great 
deal  more.  If  he  goes  on  as  he  has  begun,  and  as  he  has  promifed, 
in  three  years  he  will  not  have  left  one  Feather  in  the  whole  Rooke- 
ry. I lhall  endeavour  to  preferve  my  profeflional  gravity  when  I fee 
them  in  that  piteous  Hate  of  Deplumation,  which  it  will  be  fcarce 
poflible  to  look  on  in  the  calm  light  of  mild  Philofophy : but  I 
hope  to  bear  their  misfortune  with  the  firmnefs  of  a Stoic  ; at  lead 
I lhall  not  be  angry,  and  I {hall  not  interfere. 
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h is  enough  (for  my  purpofe)  that  their  anger  is  faithfully 
recorded  in  his  immortal  page  : fo  faithfully  that  it  is  generally 
believed  that  both  parties  would  be  very  glad  to  perform  on  him 
every  operation  of  furgery,  in  every  way  that  has  yet  been  pro- 
pofed,  or  that  can  be  contrived. 

Thole  fentiments  which  he  has  kindly  made  immortal,  deferred 
no  doubt,  like  the  Wrath  of  Achilles  and  the  Loves  of  the  Plants,, 
to  be  written  Maonii  car  minis  alite  : But  Jonathan  Dawplucker,  Efq; 
being  more  ftudious  of  truth  than  of  ornament,  has  very  judi- 
eioufly  preferred  humble  profe ; for  which  I honour  him. 

He  is  unqueftionably  a perfon  (if  not  two  perfons)  of  excellent 
underftanding,  great  learning,  and  moft  corredf  take.  Of  all  thele 
qualifications  he  has  given  ample  proof  in  a paragraph,  or  rather  X 
believe  a marginal  note,  in  one  of  his  books,  relating  to  me,  where- 
in he  bellows  much  praife  (but  no  more  than  it  deferved)  on  a 
certain  Anatomical  work  of  mine,  publilhed  about  feven  years  ago,, 
in  which  I had  diffedled  and  anatomized  in  a new.  and  grand  ftyle 
the  foul  of  judas  Johnfon,  Efq;  a vile  mifcreant,  who  had  the  un- 
paralleled impudence  to  offer  himfelf  as  a Guide  to  Students  of 
Phyfic  at  this  Univerfity. 

I take  Mr  Dawplucker’s  compliments  very  kindly,  and  fhall  be 
glad  to  be  better  acquainted  with  him,  whenever  he  finds  it  con- 
venient to  drop  his  mafic.  In  the  mean  time,  I fhall  be  happy  to 
fee  fome  more  of  his  mafquerade  productions  : and  if  thefe  are 
accompanied  (privately)  with  a key,  or  notes  variorum , juft  to  ex- 
plain the  allufions  to  men,  manners,  and  things,  with  which  fome 
of  us  are  but  little  acquainted,  they  will  be  the  more  accept- 
able. 

Mr  Dawplucker’s  mafk  is  of  fo  new  and  admirable  a kind,  and" 
he  makes  fuch  an  exquifite  ufe  of  it,  that  it  is  worth  while  to  ex- 
plain a.  little  the  nature  of  the  contrivance,  which  with  fhame  and 
borrow  I muft  confefs  I fhould  never  have  difcovered  or  fufpected, 
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and  which  I was  not  informed  of  till  within  thefe  five  months, 
though  I had  feen  the  paragraph  or  note  about  myfelf  fifteen 
months  ago. 

In  his  firfi  publication,  he  plucked  very  fmartly  one  eminent 
Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  who  is  confidered  as 
the  great  leader  and  the  man  of  the  greateft  talents  of  one.  party. 
This  of  courfe  gave  great  fatisfafition  to  the  other  party. 

In  his  fecond  publication,  to  the  utter  aftonifhment  and  confu- 
fion  of  all  concerned,  he  fell  upon  one  of  the  moft  eminent  Sur- 
geons of  the  other  fide,  and  plucked  him  Rill  more  unmercifully. 
To  make  this  Comedy  of  Errors  more  complete,  and  the  perplexity 
quite  inextricable,  the  perfon  pitched  upon  to  be  plucked  in  the 
fecond  publication  was  of  the  fame  name  with  him  who  was  pluck- 
ed in  the  firfi. 

The  necefiary  confequence  of  this  was,  that  when  any  body 
fent  for  the  work  of  Mr  Dawplucker,  or  opened  his  book,  expect- 
ing to  fee  his  adverfaries  very  handfomely  plucked,  he  had  the 
agreeable  furprife  of  finding  his  belt  friends,  or  perhaps  himfelf, 
not  only  plucked  barer  than  ever  goofe  was  plucked  in  this  world, 
but  well  falted  and  peppered,  and  miffed  and  fpitted,  and  roafted 
fo  admirably,  that  the  mouth  of  Apicius  himfelf  would  have  wa- 
tered at  the  defeription  of  fuch  a curious  dainty  difh. — To  prevent 
any  mifiakes,  I beg  it  may  be  obferved,  that  this  is  metaphorical  ; 
and  not  meant  as  an  invitation  to  them  literally  to  eat  one  ano- 
ther : for  that  is  the  very  laR  thing  that  I fhould  wifh  them  to  do. 
On  the  contrary,  if  I thought,  my  advice  could  have  any  weight. with- 
them,  I fhould  take  the  liberty  Rrongly  to  caution  them  all  againft 
even  biting  one  another,  on  any  account  or  pretence  whatever, 
efpecially  during  their  prefent  Rate  of  exafperation  and  acrimony ; 
for  I have  good  reafon  to  think,  that  even  the  Ormfkirk  Medicine 
and  the  fait  water  would  not  prevent  the  fatal  effects  of  the  bite ; 

I mean  its  effects  on  the  biter  not  on  the  bitten . Of  this  danger, 
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which  at  prefent  perhaps  they  little  dream  of,  they  will  foon  be 
fenfible,  if  they  will  confider  with  due  attention  the  following  apho- 
rifm  of  Hippocrates  ; 

YLxTT-j&'foy.vw  7Tot  i^tSvci  xxy.y  J'ouuv'  «U«  kou  ccuth 
KouQxn  ywatxjuivri  gu/jolto;  Ic&okou. 

Jonathan  Dawplucker,  Efq;  is  at  once  the  Janus  and  the  Ju- 
nius of  medical  warfare : and  never  may  his  brazen  gates  be 

clofed : but  his  works,  like  the  letters  of  Junius,  are  too  good 
to  be  owned.  The  envy  and  malice  which  writings  of  fuch  fu- 
perior  merit  could  not  fail  to  bring  upon  their  happy  author, 
if  he  were  precifely  known,  would  be  embarrafling  to  a man  of  his 
prudence  : and  the  loud  and  perpetual  applaufes  which  they  mult 
have  brought  upon  him  whenever  he  appeared  in  public,  would 
have  been  ftiil  more  diftrefling  to  one  of  his  exquihte  modefty. 
“ His  modefty  is  a candle  to  his  merit ; it  fhines  itfelf,  and  fhews 
“ his  merit  alfo.”  But  it  is  much  to  be  lamented,  that  his  real 
greatnefs  Ihould  be  leffened  by  any  fuch  paltry  confiderations. 
We  all  muft  acknowledge  that  the  man  in  the  mafic  was  truly  a 
great  man,  a very  great  man  : but  he  who  would  have  done  it  with- 
out a mafic,  would  have  been  a much  greater  man.  So  thought 
the  moft  honourable  the  Calves-liead  Club  ; and  in  their  grand 
climax  of  toafts  on  the  30th  of  January,  firft  drank,  as  in  duty 
bound,  “ The  man  in  the  mafic  and  next,  with  enthufiafm  and 
rapture,  “ The  man  who  would  have  done  it  without  a mafic.” 
The  real  name  of  the  author  of  thole  immortal  works  which 
bear  the  honoured  name  of  Jonathan  Dawplucker  is  of  no  more 
confequence  to  the  world  than  the  real  name  of  Peter  Pindar  : nor 
is  it  wanting  to  make  his  works  perfectly  authentic  for  my  purpofe, 
and  complete  evidence  of  what  I wifh  to  prove.  1 muft,  in  the 
firft  place,  premife,  that  for  my  own  part,  I neither  believe  nor 
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difbelieve  one  word  contained  in  his  writings,  excepting  only  that 
paftage  which  relates  to  myfelf : the  reafon  of  which  will  foon  ap- 
pear. 

Suppofing  for  the  fake  of  argument,  what  I prefume  no  body 
will  believe,  but  what,  for  the  credit  of  the  Surgeons,  the  honour 
of  their  profeftion,  and  the  good  of  mankind,  I heartily  wifh 
were  true,  that  every  thing  faid  by  Jonathan  Dawplucker  of 
the  Surgeons  and  their  difputes  were  as  falfe  as  Mahomet’s  Al- 
coran, his  works  would  be  but  fo  much  the  ftronger  evidence  of 
that  implacable  rancour  and  inveterate  warfare  to  which  I allude. 
Such  is  his  fuperior  genius,  that  his  works,  even  though  they  were 
falfe  from  end  to  end,  would  contain  complete  and  true  evidence  of 
all  that  any  man  in  his  fenfes  could  wifh  to  know  about  the  fub- 
jecft  of  them.  In  this  refpedt  I do  not  fcruple  to  fay,  that  they  are 
of  higher  authority  than  the  Elements  of  Euclid,  or  even  the 
axioms  of  Geometry.  Thefe  obtain  belief  only  becaufe  they  are 
found  to  be  true  : the  controverfial  works  of  Jonathan  Dawplucker, 
Efq;  nwjl  be  believed,  whether  they  be  true  or  falfe  ; and  the  more 
falfe  they  are  fuppofed  to  be,  the  truer  and  ftronger  is  their  evi- 
dence. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  either  about  who  are  the  perfons  pluck- 
ed by  him,  or  the  new  and  mafterly  ftyle  in  which  he  plucks  them  p 
and  even  the  feathers  which  he  has  plucked  from  them  fo  unmer- 
cifully may  eafily  be  recognifed.  Thofe  perfons  are  well  known 
members  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  ; thofe  feathers  are  very  pro- 
per emblems,  or  more  than  emblems,  of  the  fubjecls  of  their  dif- 
putes. If  more  minute  information  were  required,  which.  I am 
fure  it  ought  not  to  be,  we  are  directed  by  Mr  Dawplucker  to 
thofe  who  can  give  us  the  moft  particular  and  authentic.  The  im- 
portant queftion  is  not,  Who  are  right  and  who  are  wrong  in  fuch 
profeftional  difputes  ? but,  What  is  the  nature  of  their  difputes  l 
and,  With  what  inveterate  rancour  are  they  carried  on  ? 
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None  of  them,  I am  fure,  can  think  me  fo  great  a goofe  as 
even  for  a moment  to  fuppofe  it  poffible  that  either  party  fhould 
be  in  the  right  in  fuch  difputes.  If  I were,  Jonathan  Dawplucker 
Efq;  ought  without  delay  to  perform  his  office  upon  me  ; and  he 
and  his  other  patients  would  be  well  entitled  to  have  me  roafted 
for  their  next  anniverfary  dinner. 

The  truth  is,  and  I wiffi  it  to  be  generally  known,  that  far  from 
prefuming  to  interfere  in  their  difputes,  I do  not  even  know  what 
they  are  about.  Of  the  many  bones  of  contention  which  have 
long  kept  them  embroiled  on  a gridiron,  I know  not  one , unlefs 
perhaps  the  difpute  about  the  hydrocele  (mentioned,  p.  235.)  be 
one  of  them,  which  I think  I heard  about  five  or  fix  years  ago 
that  it  was  ; but  even  that  I believe  was  properly  and  originally  a 
London  difpute. 

I never  read  one  page  of  Jonathan  Dawplucker’ s works  except 
that  paffage  which  relates  to  myfelf,  and  even  that  was  by  a kind 
of  accident.  About  fifteen  months  ago  a very  young  member  of 
the  College  of  Surgeons,  fo  young  that  I had  never  met  with  him 
in  practice  before,  and  fo  little  acquainted  with  me  as  not  to  know 
my  uniform  conducft  and  unalterable  refolution  with  refpedl  to  his 
profeffional  brethren  and  their  difputes,  fhewed  me  that  paffage  in 
one  of  Mr  Dawplucker’s  books.  I read  it  in  his  prefence  very 
gravely,  and  returned  him  the  book  fo  dryly,  that  I fufpetft  he 
was  piqued  at  my  behaviour.  He  certainly  in  fhewing  it  to  me 
had  intended  what  he  thought  would  be  moft  civil  and  gratifying 
to  me.  He  did  not  know,  what  any  of  his  elder  brethren  could 
have  told  him,  that  I not  only  would  not  interfere  in  their  dif- 
putes, which  in  truth  I had  no  right  to  do,  but  did  not  choofe  even 
£0  be  informed  of  them,  and  had  often  declined  to  receive  infor- 
mation about  them,  when  it  was  moft  eagerly  offered  me. 

For  that  reafon,  and  fome  others  which  it  is  needlefs  to  men- 
tion, I never  would  be  a member  of  any  of  their  clubs  or  focieties, 
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(Efculaplan,  Harveian,  Gymnaftic,  &c.l  I doubt  whether  I know 
the  names  of  them  all.  Though  often  ftrongly  invited,  more  than 
twenty  years  ago,  but  feldom  more  lately,  as  my  principle  was  well 
known  to  them,  I never  was  prefent  even  as  a vifitor  at  any  of 
their  clubs.  I never  heard  any  of  their  Harveian  orations  ; not 
even  that  one  which  was  an  Eulogium  on  my  own  Father.  I ne- 
ver read  any  of  their  controverfial  writings.  Of  courfe  I know 
little  or  nothing  of  the  particulars  of  their  difputes,  or  of  who  and. 
who  are  together  ; probably  much  lefs  than  any  man  in  Edinburgh 
of  the  medical  profeffion. 

I have  knowm  thefe  four  and  twenty  years  that  there  have  al- 
ways been  keen  difputes  among  them  ; and  that  thefe  difputes  have 
of  late  become  more  and  more  inveterate.  I have  reafon  to  be- 
lieve that  fome  of  the  moft  eminent  of  them  are  not  at  this  hour, 
and  have  not  been  for  fome  years,  on  confulting  or  fpeaking 
terms  ; and  that  others  of  them,  who  do  occafionally  meet  and  con- 
fult,  are  very  apt  to  differ  irreconcileably  in  opinion.  I have  heard 
that  in  the  confulting  room  of  this  Infirmary  there  have  often 
been  keen  debates,  which  ended  juft  as  in  the  Houles  of  Lords  and 
Commons,  not  by  either  party  convincing  the  other  of  its  error, 
or  giving  up  its  own  opinion,  but  by  a vote ; and  fometimes  a very 
fmall  majority  : perhaps  of  only  one  or  two,  when  there  was  a very 
full  houfe.  I fliould  not  be  furprifed  to  hear  of  a queftion  being 
earned  only  by  the  Speaker’s  calling  vote ; or  of  a ftirgeon  being 
required  to  perform  a dangerous  operation  againft  his  own  judg- 
ment. In  fuch  a cafe  his  fituation  would  be  truly  deplorable  ; and 
that  of  his  patient  ten  times  worfe. 

That  general  knowledge,  and  accidental  information  of  the  pro- 
feffional  difputes  among  the  Surgeons,  which  I acquired  whether 
I would  or  not,  was  much  more  than  enough  to  determine  me  to 
take  no  concern  in  them : fo  that  all  the  well-merited  praifes  that 
Mr  Dawplucker  bellowed  on  me  and  my  precious  Anatomical 
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work  gave  me  no  defire  to  read  any  more  of  his  writings.  I had 

heard  nothing  of  them  before,  or  fo  little  as  not  to  attradf  my  at r 
tention  or  be  remembered.  It  was  impoflible  for  me  to  guefs  at 
the  nature,  the  peculiar  wit,  and  unparalleled  acrimony,  of  Jona*. 
than  Dawplucker,  Efq;  and  his*  pubhcations.  The  gentleman  who 
fhewed  me  the  paffage  relating  to  myfelf,  finding  me  fo  dry  on  the 
fubjefl,  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  explain  the  joke  to  me  : for 
which  I cannot  blame  him.  I heard  very  little,  and  thought 
lefs,.  or  nothing,  of  Mr  Dawplucker,  till  a.  few  months  ago,  after 
I had  begun  to  write  this  Memorial,  when  one  of  my  own  pro* 
feflional  brethren  (of  the  College  of  Phyficians)  who  knew  what 
I-  was  engaged  in,  and  wifhed  well  to  the  good  work,,  mention- 
ed to  me  Jonathan  Dawplucker,  Efq;  and  finding  me  totally  ig- 
norant of  his  peculiar  merits,  explained  to  me  the  nature  of  his 
Janus-like  mafic,  and  gave  me  fuch  an  account  of  his  wit  and  im- 
veteracy,  as  not  only  afforded  me  much  amufement,  but  gave  me 
the  ftrongefl  defire,  to  read  his  works.  My  friend  promifed  to  fend 
them  to  me  for  my  perufal,  and  aflually  fent  them  to  my  houfe  a 
few  weeks  after.  Had  they  come  in  a day  or  two  I fhould  cer- 
tainly have  read  them  : but  before  they  came  I had  time  to  re*- 
collecft  myfelf,  and  take  a more  prudent  refolution : — not  to  read 
one  word  of  them  till  all  this  Memorial  fhould  be  printed  off. 

For  this  piece  of  felf-denial,  which  I reckon  both  wifdom  and 
virtue,  I take  much,  credit  to  myfelf,  and  I hope  the  hoftile  lc*- 
gions  will  give  me  much  more,  when  they  know  the  reafon  of  it. 
I doubted,  whether  I had  wifdom  or  virtue  enough  to  refill  the 
temptation  of  catching  hints  from.  Mr  Dawplucker,  or  making 
fome  allufions  to  what  I might  find  in  his  glowing  page.  Any 
fuch  ufe  of  his  works  made  by  me,  might  very  probably  have 
been  unjuft,  and  certainly  would  have  appeared  perfonally,  male- 
volent, to  fome  individuals,  whom  I fhould  be  very  forry  to  in- 
jure or  offend.  It  would  have  had  the  appearance  of  taking  a 
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part  in.  their  difputes ; which  would  have  been  not  only  foolifh,  hut 
illiberal,  and  difgraceful  to  myfelf.  It  would  have  tended  ftiongly 
to  fruftrate  the  honeft  benevolent  purpofe  of  this  Memorial. 

I folemnly  declare  that  I have  not  read  one  word  of  his  books, 
(except  the  paffage  about  myfelf,  as  formerly  mentioned) : I do  not 
know  one  article  of  the  fubjedts  of  contention  in  them : I do  not 
know  even  the  title  -of  his  books.  It  is  therefore  impoflible  for  me 
to  make  a bad,  and  very  eafy  to  make  a good  ufe  of  his  writings  ; 
as  I have  here  endeavoured  to  do,  confidering  them  as  a fair  in- 
fiance of  diamond  cut  diamond,  mafk  verfus  mafk,  fight  dog 
fight  bear,  &c.  But  I alfo  declare,  that  before  this  Memorial  makes 
its  appearance,  I fhall  have  read,  and  ftudied  critically,  Mr  Daw- 
plucker’s  works,  and  fhall  be  better  acquainted  with  them  than  I 
am  with  the  adventures  of  Don  Quixote.  For  this  purpofe  I have 
defined  my  Bookfeller  to  fend  me  a complete  fet  of  them  : and  I hope 
foon  to  be  able  at  a moment’s  warning  to  point  out  a dozen  or  two 
of  the  moll  exquifite  paffages  in  his  writings,  for  the  gratification 
of  the  curious  and  difiruftful.  In  the  mean  time,  I have  given  this 
general  account  of  the  nature,  the  peculiar  wit,  and  the  inveterate 
acrimony  of  his  books,  on  the  authority  of  feveral  different  per- 
fons  who  have  read  them,  and  on  whofe  accuracy,  and  veracity, 
and  good  fenfe,  and  good  take,  I can  rely. 

Not  having  in  me  the  perfect  fpirit  of  prophecy,  but  only  that 
imperfefi:  gloomy  kind  of  it  which  is  common*  in  this  country,  and 
well  known  by  the  name  of  the  fecond  fight,  I cannot  forefee  dt- 
ftinctly  what  my  reward  will  be  for  all  my  wifdom,  and  virtue, 
and  felf-deni'al,  and  delicacy  towards  the  angry  Knights  of  the 
Scalpel ; and  for  all  the  pains  that  I have  taken  to  fhew,  that, 
though  they  are  no  better,  they  are  no  werfe  than  others  of  the 
medical  profefiion  ; but  I can  foretel  that  my  fate  will  be  fomething 
much  more  horrible  than  the  death  of  Oedipus.  Both  parties 
will  for  once  agree  in  a grand  confultation,  and  will  devote  me, 
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foul  and  body,  to  the  Infernal  Gods ; I mean  the  doubly  Infernal 
Gods,  whofe  names  were  never  heard  on  earth,  and  feidom  in 
hell ; to  whom  Pluto  and  the  Furies  are  Superu  Perhaps  the  for- 
midable Janus-headed  Jonathan  Dawplucker,  Efq;  notwithstand- 
ing his  former  kindnefs  to  me,  and  all  the  civil  and  kind  things 
which  I have  Paid  of  him  and  his  books,  will  officiate  as  High 
Prieft,  and  from  his  two  mouths  will  thunder  forth  the  direful 
fentence,  and  with  his  own  four  hands  begin  the  facrifice,  by 
plucking  me  as  bare  as  a fifh.  This  I fhall  confider  as  a very  great 
honour,  and  a particular  favour  : for  it  will  complete  the  evidence 
of  all  that  I wifli  to  eftablifh,  and  give  to  the  Managers  of  this  In- 
firmary and  to  the  public  a juft  notion  of  the  inveterate  rancour  of 
medical  hatred.. 

It  happens  that  I am  perfonally  acquainted  with  both  the  gentle- 
men whom  Jonathan  Dawplucker,  Efq;  has  plucked  fo  cruelly.  I 
know  that  both  of  them  are  men  of  talents  ; both  of  them,  for 
aught  that  I know  to  the  contrary,  may  be  very  good  Surgeons  ; 
but,  in  the  prefent  ftate  of  chirurgical  warfare  in  this  city,  a con- 
futation of  them  both  (fuppofing  that  one  confulting  room  could 
hold  them  both,  which  is  more  than  I know)  would  be  too  bad 
for  the  Devil,  if  he  had  got  a ftone  in  his  bladder,  and  much  too 
bad  for  any  poor  patient  in  this  Holpital ; and  a confultation  of 
twenty  fuch  men  would  be  ten  times  worfe. 

A very  obvious  illuftration  may  fufliciently  explain  to  thofe  who 
are  leaft  acquainted  with  our  medical  controverfies,  the  cruel  im- 
propriety, for  it  is  much  v/orfe  than  a ridiculous  abfurdity,  to 
which  I allude. 

It  is,  certainly  proper  that  every  perfon  Ihould  at  all  times  take 
care  of  the  welfare  of  his  foul,  but  moft  chiefly  when  either  by 
the  judgment  of  our  Faculty,  or  by  the  fentence  of  the  law;,  he  mul 
be  regarded  as  a dying  man.  For  that  purpofe  it  is  fit  that  he 
fhould  be  aflifted  by  fome  pious,  difcreet,  and  learned  minifter. 
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A perfon  of  a right  way  of  thinking  may  reafonably  wiffi  to  have 
the  affiftance  of  two  or  three  fitch  minifters  ; but,  I fhould  think, 
hardly  of  more.  It  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  irrational,  as  well  as 
needlefs,  to  affemble  all  the  Minifters  even  of  the  eftablifhed  Church 
in  this  City,  to  give  their  counfel  and  profefhonal  affiftance  on  fuch 
an  occafton ; though  there  certainly  could  be  no  violent  difputes 
among  them,  and  probably  not  the  fmalleft  difference  of  opinion. 
But  if  any  perfon  were  to  fend  to  one,  in  the  calamitous  circum- 
ftances  which  I have  fpecified,  all  the  minifters  and  preachers  of 
every  fe6l  that  he  could  collect,  of  the  Eftablifhed  Church,  of  the 
Church  of  England,  Papifts,  Quakers,  Anabaptifts,  Methodifts., 
Burghers,  Antiburghers,  and  the  endlefs  hold  of  Sectaries  whofe 
peculiar  tenets  no  man  of  fenfe  knows,  or  will  ever  enquire  into  ; 
efpecially  if  he  fent  to  the  dying  man  thofe  of  all  feeds  who  were  the 
moil  violent  in  controverfy,  and  mold  implacable  in  their  mutual 
hatred,  it  would  certainly  be  regarded  both  as  an  impious  and  as 
a very  cruel  joke : impious,  confidering  the  fubjecd  of  it ; cruel, 
confidering  the  unhappy  ftate  of  the  perfon  on  whom  it  was  per- 
petrated. Surely  no  man  could  be  thought  fo  mad  as  to  do  fuch 
a thing  ferioufty,  or  with  any  benevolent  purpofe. 

If  fuch  a thing  were  done,  for  whatever  purpofe  j or  if  it  were 
the  eftablifhed  law  and  practice  of  this  City,  juft  like  the  promif- 
cuous  attendance  and  confultations  of  all  the  Surgeons  of  Edin- 
burgh in  this  Hofpital,  it  could  do  no  good.  It  may  eafily  be 
forefeen,  that  if  fo  abfurd  a fyftem  were  eftablifhed,  many  of  the 
moft  refpedlable  clergymen  of  every  perfuafion  would  foon  with- 
draw from  fuch  a painful  and  unavailing  duty  ; while  many  of 
the  moft  violent  difputants  would  be  left  to  contend  about  the 
foul  of  the  dying  man. 

Nor  mull  it  be  thought  that  this  account  of  the  violence  of 
medical  and  chirurgical  difputes  is  exaggerated.  The  Managers,  if 
they  will  take  the  trouble  to  enquire,  will  foon  be  convinced  that 
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fome  of  the  Surgeons  of  Edinburgh,  if  in  confequence  of  difeafe 
or  accident  they  needed  chirurgicai  affiftance,  and  the  performing 
of  a capital  operation,  would  think  their  lives  expofed  to  tenfold 
danger,  if  they  were  obliged  to  receive  that  affiftance  from  fome 
of  their  own  profeffional  brethren ; and  would  be  more  terrified 
to  become  their  patients,  than  the  Moderator  of  the  General  Af- 
fembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  would  be,  if  he  were  taken  to 
St  Peter’s  Church  on  Eafter  day,  and  were  obliged  to  kneel  at 
the  elevation  of  the  Hoft  when  the  Pope  was  faying  High  Mafs  ; or 
than  an  old  Quaker  would  be  if  he  found  himfelf  in  the  hands  of 
fix  Anabaptift  preachers,  and  actually  up  to  his  chin  in  cold  run- 
ning water. 

Without  the  help  of  fo  many  illuftrations,  and  all  this  long  and 
minute  detail  of  our  everlafting  medical  warfare,  any  perfon  of 
common  fenfe  might  foon  and  eafily  have  come  to  that  general 
conclufion  which  I wifh  to  enforce  with  refped  to  all  our  con- 
fultations  ; by  conftdering  the  fubjed  in  this  obvious  point  of 
view.  If  five  and  twenty  Phyficians  or  Surgeons  be  not  too  many 
for  the  purpofe  of  a cpnfultation,  would  fifty  be  too  many  ? or 
an  hundred  ? or  five  hundred  ? It  will  furely  be  admitted  that 
this  number  could  not  be  a right  confultation  * nor  yet  a 
good  battalion,  unlefs  it  were  well  drilled,  and  under  ftrid  dif- 
cipline  ; and  that  it  would  be  a kind  of  popular  affembly  ; pro- 
bably a very  tumultuous  one  ; perhaps  a mob,  fuch  as  would 
loon  require  the  interpofition  of  the  Civil  Magiftrate  and  the  Peace- 
Officers,  poffibly  the  reading  of  the  riot-ad:,  and  the  aid  of  mi- 
litary force  to  quell  it.  Thefe  things  being  obvious  and  unde- 
niable, nothing  more  can  be  needed  to  eftablifti  the  proper  ge- 
neral principle,  but  juft  to  trace  back  the  feries  in  the  oppofite 
order,  and  obferve  at  what  number  we  ought  to  flop.  This 
muft  furely  be  at  that  number  of  us  in  confultation,  which  men 
of  the  belt  fenfe  and  in  the  moft  affluent  circumftances,  who  have 
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it  in  tlieir  power,  and  can  well  afford  to  get  whatever  is  bed  for 
themfelves  and  their  families,  univerfally  think  fufficient  and 
beft. 

But  it  was  of  confequence  to  diow  that  an  unneceffary  number 
is  not  only  fuperfluous,  but  really  pernicious  ; and  I trud  I have 
fhown  that  the  evils  of  it  depend  not  entirely  or  chiefly  either  on 
the  number  of  the  confultation,  or  on  the  perfonal  characters  and 
talents  of  the  individuals  who  compofe  it.  The  evils  to  which  1 
allude,  like  the  wars-  among  independent  dates,  the  factions,  in 
all  free  governments,  the  intrigues  in  every  court,  the  quarrels  in 
families  and  among  individuals,  and  even  the  difputes  in  fame 
branches  of  fcience,  depend  partly,  and  perhaps  chiefly,  on  fome 
of  tire  moff  general  and  active  principles  of  human  nature  ; and 
accordingly  have  been  found  to  a greater  or  lefs  degree,  and  are  to 
be  feared,  in  all  ages  and  countries.  But  it  is  equally  plain  that  they 
do  not  depend  entirely  on  thofe  mod  general  principles,  but  partly 
on  other  principles  lefs  general  in  dieir  induence,  and  prevailing 
more  in  fome  fciences  and  in  fome  profeffions  than  in  others  ; for 
thofe  evils,  profeffional  difputes,  inveterate  animofity,  and  open  war- 
fare, are  common  in  fome  fciences  and  profeffions,. and  almod  un- 
known in  others.  They  are  almod  unknown  among  Mathematicians, 
but  very  common  among  Phylicians,  Metaphyficians,  and  Politi- 
cians. I am  forry  to  fay  they  have  been  too  common  among  Theo- 
logians ; but  I mud  do  Lawyers  the  judice  to  own  that  they  are 
very  rare  among  them.  Though  dilputing  is  their  trade,  of  which, 
few  of  them  have  enough,  and  mod  of  them  little  or  none,  I have 
obferved  that  they  difpute  always  at  the  expence  of  their  clients 
and  even  when  they  difpute  the  mod  violently,  they  continue  in., 
good  humour,,  and  fometimes  in.  the  mod  intimate  friendfhip  with 
one  another,  and  generally  unite  mod  cordially  in  laughing  at 
thofe  who  employ  them.  This  is  fo  well  underdood,  that  if  our 
lawyers  were  to  engage  in  fueh  bitter  profeffional  difputes  as  we 
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ate  always  embroiled  in,  it  would  be  thought  as  portentous  a pro- 
digy as  if  a pack  of  fox-hounds,  or  of  lefs  rational  fox-hunters, 
were  fuddenly  to  quit  their  proper  game,  and  begin  to  hunt  their 
own  fpecies.  The  lawyers  are  much  wifer  and  better  than  we 
are. 

Our  profeffional  difputes  in  every  branch  of  phyfic  have  been 
fo  frequent,  fo  violent,  lo  notorious,  that  I could  eafily  have  efta- 
blilhed  the  important  general  principle  which  ought  to  regulate  the 
condu.61  of  the  Managers,  without  alluding  even  in  the  molt  diftant 
manner  to  any  of  the  recent  or  prefent  difputes  which  have  occur- 
red among  the  Surgeons  of  Edinburgh  ; and  though  it  is  of  fome 
confequence  on  this  occahon  to  fhow  that  they  are  no  exception  to 
the  general  rule,  I fhould  have  avoided  mentioning  their  difputes, 
or  alluding  to  them,  for  fear  of  incurring  the  difgraceful  fufpicion 
of  taking  a part  in  them  ; but  for  the  lucky  concurrence  of  two 
favourable  circumflances,  hrft,  There  being  fuch  an  admirable 
author,  of  unqueftioned  impartiality  and  profound  knowledge  of 
the  fubjeft,  as  Jonathan  Dawplucker,  Efq;  who  can  bear  witnefs 
on  both  fides  ; fecondly,  My  literally  not  knowing  what  their  dif- 
putes are  about,  nor  even  the  account  which  he  gives  of  them. 

The  appearance  of  an  author  of  fuch  diftinguifhed  talents  and 
merit  in  medical  controverfy  is  accidental  and  rare,  like  that  of 
Hannibal  in  war,  or  Junius  in  politics,  or  Buonaparte  in  both. 
According  to  the  perfonal  character  and  talents  of  a few  in- 
dividuals who  take  a lead  in  medical  difputes,  juft  as  happens 
in  politics  and  in  war,  the  contention  will  be  more  or  lefs  vio- 
lent and  entertaining,  and  more  or  lefs  ably  conducted.  But 
contentions,  and  bitter  contentions,  there  always  mujl  be , wherever 
there  is  a great  number  of  PhynciaiiS  and  Surgeons,  and  efpecial- 
ly  wherever  thefe  are  brought  together  in  the  practice  of  their  pro- 
fcffion.  A numerous  confultation  of  them  mujl  always  be  a Jiujance. 
If  all  the  prefent  Members  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  and  Jo- 
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nathan  Bawphicker,  Efq;  along  with  them,  as  an  agreeable  com- 
panion, juft  to  keep  them  alive  and  merry,  were  in  one  night  trans- 
ported to  the  planet  Saturn,  and  if  their  places  were  inftantly  filled 
by  an  equal  number  of  Surgeons,  whofe  names  we  never  heard 
of,  and  who  had  never  Seen  one  another  before,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  in  a very  few  years,  probably  in  a few  months,  thefe 
new  comers  would  be  embroiled  in  difputes  as  keen  and  as  invete- 
rate, though  probably  not  fo  witty  and  entertaining,  as  thofe  which 
live  for  ever  in  the  works  of  Jonathan  Dawplucker,  Efq; 

Fortes  creantur  fortibus  et  bonis  : 

EJl  in  juvencis , eji  in  equis  pat rum 
Virtus , nec  imbellem  feroces 
Progenerant.  aquilce  columbam. 

While  fuch  is  the  virtue  of  the  race,  it  muft  be  the  duty  of  the 
Managers  of  this  Infirmary  to  guard  the  fick  poor  in  it  from  the 
dangers  of  their  promifcuous  attendance  and  their  multitudinous 
confultations., 


There  have  been  maiiy  unforefeen  delays  in  the  writing  and  in 
the  printing  of  this  Memorial,  which  I began  to  write  about  Chrifh- 
mas  laft,  and  which  has  actually  been  in  the  prefs  Since  the  begin- 
ning of  April.  The  acquifition  of  the  Memorial  concerning  the 
Surgeons  Hofpital  in  1737,  which  was  too  precious  an  article  to  be 
difmifled  without  full  difcullion,  and  which  I did  not  receive  till 
this  Memorial  was  in  the  prefs  ; and  the  consideration  of  the  pro- 
per plan  for  the  attendance  of  the  Surgeons,  which  was  no  part  of 
my  original  defign,  and  of  which  no  part  was  written  till  after  all 
the  preceding  part  of  this  Memorial  was  printed  off,  together  with 
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the  numberlefs  entanglements  of  my  own  profeffion,  will,  I truft:, 
fufficiently  account  for  and  excufe  that  delay,  which  the  Managers 
may  be  allured  was  altogether  involuntary  on  my  part,  and  pro- 
ceeded from  no  diminution  of  my  zeal  for  the  fervice  of  the  Hof- 
pital.  The  fame  conliderations  will,  I hope,  account  for  and  ex- 
cufe fome  inaccuracies  as  to  dates  and  times  which  will  be  met 
with  in  this  paper.  As  thefe  are  of  no  moment  either  in  point 
of  fa6l  or  argument,  it  is  not  worth  while  to  correct  them  now. 

Thofe  delays  have  given  me  time  and  opportunity  to  perufe  my 
Memorial  again  and  again,  with  a view  to  discover  any  impro- 
prieties which  might  have  efcapea  my  obfervation,  both  in  writing 
it  and  in  reading  the  proof-lheets.  The  only  thing  which  flrikes 
me  forcibly  in  that  refpedt,  is  the  having  mentioned  without  any 
ceremony  the  names  of  feveral  of  the  Surgeons  without  their  con- 
fent  or  knowledge.  I truft,  however,  that  this  can  neither  give 
offence  to  them,  nor  be  mifunderftood  by  others.  The  faffs  men- 
tioned with  refpeft  to  them  are  abundantly  well  known,  and  are 
in  tliemfeives  things  either  quite  indifferent,  or  fuch  as  do  them 
honour:  for  example,  what  I have  mentioned  (page  104.)  of  Mr 
Bennett  and  Mr  Law.  But  whether  I have  judged  right  or  wrong 
in  this  refpeft,  neither  of  them  can  juftly  be  blamed  for  what  I 
have  done  ; for  neither  of  them  at  this  moment  know  that  I have 
mentioned  their  names  : And  I believe  they  know  as  little  as  any 
of  their  profeffional  brethren  do  of  this  Memorial. 

The  name  which  is  mentioned  in  it  in  the  moft  queftionable 
manner  is  that  of  Mr  George  Bell,  (page  16.).  He  is  mentioned 
as  the  attending  Surgeon ; and  he  is  no  longer  fo ; nor  has  he  been 
fo  for  near  three  months.  He  is  one  of  the  youngeft  members  of 
the  College  of  Surgeons,  againft  whofe  promifcuous  attendance  by 
rotation  I remonftrate  fo  ftrongly.  Some  ferious  explanation  of 
this  is  neceftary  ; elfe  it  might  be  a cruel  wrong  to  him,  and 
might  be  underftood  by  many  perfons  to  imply  that  I wiflied  to 
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point  him  out  particularly  as  an  example  of  what  was  bad  in  that 
fyfteiVi,  and  as  the  objefl  of  public  difapprobation  and  cenfure. 
Nothing;  can  be  farther  from  my  intentions.  Any  fuch  infinua- 
tion  from  me  would  in  the  firft  place  be  a mod  ungrateful  return 
to  his  father  for  his  very  fkilful  profeffional  affiftance  moil  zea- 
loufly  given  to  me  and  my  family  when  we  had  much  need  of  it  i 
and  in  the  fecond  place,  would  be  great  injuftice  to  the  young  man 
himfelf.  He  was  long  my  pupil  as  a ftudent  of  phyiic  ; and  I was 
much  better  acquainted  with  him  than  it  is  poffible  for  me  to  be 
with  mod  of  my  pupils,  for  he  was  my  clerk  during  a courfe  of 
Clinical  leflures.  In  that  capacity  I had  much  reafon  to  be  fads- 
fled  with  his  good  fenle,  his  attention  to  his  duty,  and  his  profi- 
ciency in  phyiic.  As  to  his  proficiency  in  furgery,  for  the  reafons 
fully  mentioned  already,  I cannot  judge  of  it ; but  as  he  has  made 
that  his  chief  objeifl,  and  has  had  very  uncommon  advantages  in 
the  dudy  of  it,  I mud  prefume,  till  I have  evidence  to  the  contrary, 
that  he  is  well  indrucled  in  his  own  profeffion.  Far  from  widiing 
to  injure  him,  I fhould  be  very  glad  to  do  him  every  good  office 
in  my  power  on  any  proper  occalion ; but  this  is  not  fuch  an  occa- 
fion.  However  great  his  merits  may  be  fuppofed,  I am  fure  the 
lofs  of  him,  and  of  an  hundred  others  as  well  qualified  as  he  is, 
may  be  eafily  and  well  fupplied  to  the  lick  poor  in  the  Hofpital  by 
the  attendance  of  two  or  three  ordinary  Surgeons  permanently  ap- 
pointed ; and  I am  equally  fure  that  the  evils  refulting  from  the 
promifcuous  attendance  and  confultations  of  all  the  Surgeons  in 
Edinburgh  by  rotation  cannot  be  compenfated  to  the  fick  poor,  by 
all  the  merits  of  an  hundred  as  good  as  he  is,  or  better,  attending 
only  in  their  turn  with  the  red  of  their  profeffional  brethren.  I 
fhall  trud  therefore  that  both  the  Father  and  Son  have  good  fenfe 
and  knowledge  enough  of  their  profeffion  to  perceive,  that  the  gene- 
ral principles  on  which  I have  proceeded  in  this  difcuffion  admit 
of  no  exception  in  favour  of  any  individual  whatever.  Jonathan 
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D?wplucker,  Efq;  need  not  frown,  with  either  of  his  faces,  on  me, 
■fo(  thus  expreffmg  my  good  will  to  Mr  George  Bell  and  his  father; 
for  t is  to  be  underftood  always  with  a falvo  jure  to  him.  He  may 
be  affured  that  I {hall  never  fide  with  either  of  them  in  any  of 
their  profeffional  difputes  ; and  that  he  has  my  hearty  confent  to 
pluck  them  both,  in  his  bed  manner,  twice  a-year,  as  long  as  they 
live,  or  oftener  if  he  choofes.  I like  the  fport  as  well  as  he  can 
do  ; and  at  prefent,  that  is,  till  fuch  time  as  the  attendance  of  the 
Surgeons  in  the  Royal  Infirmary  be  put  on  a proper  footing,  it 
-may  do  good,  and  can  do  no  harm. 

At  the  end  of  this  long  Paper,  more  than  twice  as  long  as  I in- 
tended, it  will  perhaps  appear  almoft  a burlefque  to  offer  any  apo- 
logy for  not  making  it  longer.  But,  in  truth,  many  things  have 
been  omitted  in  it,  which  thofe  who  are  already  acquainted  with 
the  fubjedt,  and  efpecially  the  Surgeons  themfelves,  muft  think  I 
-ought  to  have  ftated  in  fuch  a Memorial.  As  the  fame  fubjedt  was 
keenly  agitated  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  that  is,  after  thirty 
years  experience  of  the  bad  effedts  of  that  pernicious  fyftem  of 
their  promifcuous  attendance  by  rotation,  againft  which  I now 
remonftrate ; and  as  the  fame  fubjedt  was  again  under  confidera- 
tion  eight  years  ago,  in  confequence  of  Dr  Duncan’s  fuggeftion ; 
it  is  plain  that  fome  of  the  Surgeons  muft  have  fome  reafons  which 
they  think  valid  for  wifhing  the  prefent  fyftem  to  continue.  It 
will  naturally  be  fuppofed  that  many  particular  fadts  and  circum- 
ftances  of  real  importance  in  deciding  the  queftion,  efpecially  fuch 
•as  involve  the  intereft  of  their  College  in  its  corporate  capacity,  or 
of  its  feveral  members  individually,  may  be  well  known  to  them, 
and  that  fuch  things  muft  have  been  already  ftated  and  urged  with 
effedt  in  the  former  difcuffions  of  this  controverfy. 

It  certainly  would  have  been  incumbent  on  me  as  a man  of  can- 
dour, profeffmg,  and  in  truth  molt  anxioufly  wifhing,  to  adt  openly 
and  uprightly  in  the  condudt  of  this  bufinefs,  to  have  ftated  fairly 
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every  fuch  fadl,  or  circumllance,  or  reafon,  or  argument,  and  either 
to  have  allowed  it  its  full  weight,  or  given  my  own  reafons  for 
difregarding  it. 

But  I folemnly  declare,  that,  after  the  mofl  diligent  enquiry,  I 
have  not  been  able  to  difcover  or  hear  of  any  thing  of  that  kind. 
I formerly  mentioned  very  ftrongly,  and  I now  repeat,  that  I nei- 
ther know  nor  can  conceive  any  argument  in  favour  of  the  prefent 
fyftem  that  can  be  fuppofed  to  have  the  fmalleft  weight,  except  ei- 
ther that  it  is  good  (or  at  lead:  not  bad)  for  the  patients  ; or  elfe, 
that  though  bad  for  the  patients,  it  is  the  right  of  the  Surgeons, 
long  lince  bought  and  paid  for,  which  right  they  will  maintain, 
and  endeavour  to  enforce  by  law.  Both  thefe  arguments  I have 
conlidered  fully,  and  have  given  my  reafons  for  difregarding  them 
both. 

As  to  the  great  contefl  thirty  years  ago,  I can  moft  completely 
account  for  my  not  giving  any  review  of  it.  That  volume  of  our 
minutes  which  contains  the  hiftory  of  it,  has  been  milling  for  fe- 
veral  years,  as  I learned  after  I had  given  both  our  Clerk  and  our 
Treafurer  a great  deal  of  needlefs  trouble  in  feeking  for  it.  I fhall 
be  very  glad,  and  I think  it  not  impoffible,  that  this  public  men- 
tion of  it  may  prove  the  means  of  recovering  the  miffing  volume. 
It  probably  is  in  the  poffeffion  of  fome  perfon,  or  of  the  execu- 
tors of  fome  perfon,  who  has  formerly  been  a Manager  of  this 
Hofpital.  I had  no  accefs  to  the  Minutes  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons,  nor  could  I,  without  the  grofTeft  impropriety,  have  ap- 
plied for  fuch  information  as  I wanted  on  this  occafion,  to  the  wor- 
thy Prelident  of  that  College.  It  would  have  been  like  afking  him 
to  be  of  counfel  with  me  againft  that  fociety  over  which  he  pre- 
fides.  I trull  I need  not  allure  him,  that  this  conlideration  alone, 
of  the  refpe<5l  and  delicacy  due  to  his  official  character  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons,  and  no  change  in  thofe  fentiments  of  elleem 
and  friendlhip  which  I have  long  entertained,  and  ever  mull  en- 
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Certain  for  him,  has  prevented  me  from  fubrnitting  to  his  revifion 
every  page  of  this  Memorial,  even  before  it  went  to  the  prefs.  To 
this  confidence  on  my  part  he  would  have  been  well  entitled  by  his 
friendfhip  to  me,  as  well  as  by  his  long  and  meritorious  fervices  in 
the  Infirmary,  fir  ft  as  a Surgeon,  and  afterwards  as  a Manager. 
But  as  Prefident  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  he  will  not  fee 
one  word  of  it  till  after  it  fhall  have  been  diftributed  among  the 
Managers  of  the  Royal  Infirmary. 

As  to  Dr  Duncan’s  propofal  in  1792,  I have  not  to  this  hour 
been  able  to  learn  any  more  about  it  but  his  own  printed  paper, 
which  contains  only  his  propofal,  but  no  explanation  of  the  nature 
and  greatnefs  of  the  evil  which  he  wiflied  to  remove.  I fufpecft 
that  Dr  Duncan,  with  that  peculiar  good  nature  and  candour  for 
which  he  is  fo  honourably  diftinguifhed,  had  taken  it  for  granted, 
that  as  the  evil  was  well  known  to  all  who  were  moft  concerned  in 
it,  efpecially  to  the  Surgeons  and  the  Managers  of  the  Infirmary, 
any  full  expofition  of  it  was  unneceftary,  and  that  all  of  them 
would  cheerfully  concur  in  any  meafure  that  tended  to  leffen  fuch 
a notorious  evil.  In  both  refpedts  it  appears  that  he  was  miftaken  ; 
and  I have  done  my  beft  endeavours  to  profit  by  his  error,  and  to 
fupply  the  defeats  of  his  fhort  paper.  I muft  take  the  liberty  to 
fay,  that  I do  not  think  his  propofal  was  by  any  means  an  ade- 
quate remedy  for  the  great  evil  which  he  wifhed  to  remove  ; but 
whether  he  was  right  or  wrong  in  thofe  opinions,  I am  fure  I have 
not  heard  of  any  one  argument  againft  his  propofal  but  that  one, 
too  ludicrous  and  contemptible  to  deferve  a ferious  difcuftion,  that 
the  Surgeons  would  make  a terrible  noife  about  it. 

As  to  the  numberlefs  fafls  and  circumftances  which  muft  have 
occurred  in  the  courfe  of  more  than  fixty  years  experience  of 
the  promifcuous  attendance  of  all  the  Surgeons  in  Edinburgh  in 
rotation,  I can  only  fay  that  I have  never  yet  heard  of  one  which 
I can  confider  as  in  favour  of  that  fyftem  j and  that  I have  heard 
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of  many  that  I fhould  confider  as  flrong  additional  arguments 
againfl  it.  But  fuch  particular  fafls  are  not  wanted  for  my  pre- 
fent  purpofe  : and  in  one  refpeft  they  would  be  almoll  inconliftent 
with  it.  I wifh  the  queflion  to  be  difcuffed,  as  I am  fure  ulti- 
mately it  mud  be  decided,  on  the  fair  general  principles  which  I 
have  Hated  ; principles  immoveably  fixed  in  human  nature,  and 
in  the  nature  of  the  medical  profeflion : thofe  principles  on  which 
it  ought  to  be  decided  if  the  fame  general  queflion  were  agitated 
in  any  other  great  city,  or  if  it  fhould 1 be  agitated  in  this  city  an 
hundred  years  hence,  and  on  which  at  this  time  it  would  be  de- 
cided if  not  one  of  the  prefent  members  of  the  College  of  Surgeons 
in  Edinburgh  had  ever  been  born.  When  it  is  difcufled  on 
fuch  principles,  it  appears  to  me  impoflible  that  any  the  fmallefl 
wrong  can  be  done  to  that  College,  or  to  any  individual  member 
of  it. 

It  is  poflible,  however,  that  fome  particular  fafls  or  circumflan- 
ces,  unknown  to  me,  or  heard  of  only  as  vague  reports,  to  which 
I could  pay  no  regard,  may  be  well  known  to  the  Surgeons,  and 
may  by  them  be  thought  of  fuch  importance  in  behalf  of  the  pre- 
fent fyflem,  that  I ought  to  have  Hated  them  and  given  them  their 
full  weight  in  this  Paper.  I am  fenfible  that  any  wilful  fuppref- 
Hon  of  fuch  faffs  or  circumHances  on  my  part,  would  be  juH  as 
bad  as  the  fabrication  of  falfehoods  to  ferve  my  purpofe. 

Therefore,  to  preclude  at  once  all  fuch  furmifes,  I hereby  pub- 
licly make  them  this  offer,  which  they  muH  all  acknowledge  to 
be  fair. 

If  any  faffs  or  circumfiances  known  to  them  have  been  omitted  in 
this  Memorial,  which  they  think  fhould  have  been  fated  in  it,  as 
involving  the  honour  and  intereH,  either  of  their  College  in  general 
or  of  any  individual  member  of  it,  and  which  on  mature  delibe- 
ration they  wifh  to  have  as  publicly  known  as  this  Paper  will  be, 
let  them  give  rne  authentic  information  of  thofe  things  ; and  I en- 
gage. 
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gage,  without  delay,  to  print  them,  in  their  own  words,  in  an  ad- 
ditional Memorial,  which  fhall  be  diftributed  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  this  ; and  either  to  admit  them  to  be  valid,  or  to  give  my 
reafons  for  difregarding  them. 

They  will  not,  I prefume,  underftand  by  this  offer,  that  I un- 
dertake or  wifh  to  argue  their  cafe  for  them.  I have  the  humility 
to  believe  that  they  would  rather  trufl  it  to  a confultation  of  the 
five  and  twenty  youngeft  Lawyers  at  the  Bar,  or  to  all  of  them  in 
rotation  ; rather  to  Jonathan  Dawplucker  himfelf ; perhaps  rather 
to  the  Devil,  than  to  me.  But  I wifh  them  fully  to  know  that  there 
is  no  wilful  fuppreflion,  on  my  part,  of  any  fadl  or  circumftance 
favourable  to  them,  and  unfavourable  to  my  caufe  ; and  that  I 
fhould  confider  any  fuch  difingenuous  condudi,  as  both  difgrace- 
ful  to  myfelf,  and  inconfiftent  with  the  honed  and  benevolent  pur- 
pofe  of  this  Memorial. 


JAMES  GREGORY. 


ST  ANDREW  S SQUARE, 

16 tb  July  1800, 
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PREFACE. 


IN  INE  hundred  funs  have  now  gone  down,  without  animadvert 
{ ion  from  me,  on  certain  publications  to  which  my  former  Memo- 
rial gave  occafion ; though  fome  of  them,  efpecially  one  entitled 
an  Anfwer  to  my  Memorial,  written  by  Mr  John  Bell,  at  the  re- 
quefl  of  fome  of  his  profeflional  brethren,  and  afterwards  adopt- 
ed and  fandlioned  by  a folemn  vote  of  thanks  by  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons,  muff  have  generally  been  thought  to  require,  on 
my  part,  not  only  a Reply,  but  the  moil  complete  and  pointed  re- 
futation. 

Appearances,  I own,  are  much  againft  me  ; yet  I truft  I fh.aH 
be  able  to  convince  every  perfon  who  is  interefted  in  this  difcuf- 
fion,  and  moil  chiefly  the  Managers  of  the  Royal  Infirmary,  that 
I had  never  doubted  of  the  neceflity  of  replying  to  that  publica- 
tion, nor  ever  been  guilty  of  any  wilful  delay  in  doing  fo. 

From  the  firft  fentence  of  the  following  Memorial  it  will  ap- 
pear, that  it  was  not  only  written,  but  printed  in  fuch  time,  that 
I expelled  it  would  have  been  publiflied  early  in  fpring  1801 : and 
an  attentive  reader  will  eafily  perceive,  from  the  tenor  of  the  firft 
I3°  P;tges  of  it,  and  efpecially  from  many  allufions,  and  dates , 
and  calculations  founded  on  thefe,  incongruous  with  the  prefent 
time,  that  thofe  pages  were  printed  in  the  courfe  of  the  winter 
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1800  and  1801.  But  I found  myfelf  obliged  very  foon  to  alter 
my  plan,  in  confequence  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  ha- 
ving engaged  in  a lawfuit  with  the  Managers  of  the  Infir- 
mary, on  the  fubjecft  which  I had  (life tiffed  in  my  former  Memo- 
rial : for  I deemed  it  at  leaft  indecent,  if  not  fomething  worfe,  to 
bring  before?  the  tribunal  of  the  public,  matters  which  were  ac- 
tually under  the  cognizance  of  the  fupreme  Court  of  Juftice  in 
this  country.  Afterwards  I found  it  expedient  to  delay,  from  time 
to  time,  the  completion  of  the  new  plan  which  I had  propofed  to 
myfelf ; in  confequence  of  that  mafs  of  lawfuits,  which  grew  ra- 
pidly out  of  the  firft,  or  out  of  one  another ; and  occafionally 
brought  to  light  many  curious  particulars,  truly  edifying  in  them- 
felves,  and  likely  to  conduce  very  much  to  my  original  benevolent 
purpofe.  On  this  account,  the  writing  and  printing  of  the  fol- 
lowing Memorial  went  on  flowly,  and  at  irregular  times,  for  near 
two  years.  When  at  laft  I had  the  agreeable  furprife  of  hearing 
that  all  thofe  lawfuits,  which  I thought  might  well  have  laftecl 

two  centuries,  had  been not  decided, but  quietly  given  up, 

after  little  more  than  two  years  of  very  fpirited  litigation,  I found 
much  remained  to  be  done,  indeed  that  the  mo  ft  important  point 
of  difeuftion  remained  untouched,  to  complete  the  plan  of  my  Ad- 
ditional Memorial.  In  truth,  the  laft  140  pages  of  it  have  been 
written  fince  the  beginning  of  February  laft.  Thefe  peculiarities, 
of  its  having  been  written  at  different  times,  and  its  having  ac- 
tually been  in  the  prefs  for  two  years  and  a half,  will  fufficiently 
account  for  the  many  glaring  anachronifms  that  will  be  found  in 
it : but  as  thefe  do  not  affedl  the  fenfe,  or  mar  the  argument  in 
any  refpedt,  it  is  unneceflary  to  point  them  out  particularly,  or 
to  endeavour  to  correct  them  as  errors. 

The  general  tenor  of  that  Anfwer  to  my  former  Memorial,  and 
the  fingularly  aufpicious  and  wonderful  omens  under  which  it 
came  forth,  equally  precluded  all  thoughts  of  allowing  it  to  pafs 
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unnoticed,  and  without  the  moil  pointed*  reply.  Without  prefuming 
in  the  lead;  to  call  in  queflion  the  extraordinary  merit  of  all  the  other 
writings  of  the  fame  author,  efpecially  of  his  controverfial  writings, 
which  I believe  they  all  are  to  a greater  or  lefs  degree,  I do  not 
fcruple  to  fay,  that  his  Anfwer  to  my  Memorial  is  his  mafterpiece. 
I doubt  even  whether  there  be  in  the  long  annals  of  medical  con- 
troverfy  any  thing  finilh  out  Jecundum,  It  may  fairly  be  regarded 
as  a kind  of  caricatura,  or  extreme  cafe,  fit  to  fhow  in  the  flrongefl 
light  the  genuine  fpirit  of  a medical  difputant.  The  ingenious  au- 
thor of  it,  in  compofing  his  immortal  work,  had  fome  great  ad- 
vantages, fuch  as  no  medical  difputant  ever  had  before,  and  fuch 
as  he  himfelf  probably  will  never  have  again.  He  appears  in  it,  not 
as  expreffmg  his  own  fentiments,  but  as  a fpirited  and  eloquent  ad- 
vocate in  behalf  of  others  ; to  gratify  whofe  paflions,  or  to  promote 
whofe  interefl,  he  has  flrongly  expreffed  fentiments,  not  only  with 
refpecl  to  me,  but  With  refpedl  to  many  other  perfons,  and  many 
things,  diametrically  oppofite  to  thofe  fentiments  which  he  ufed  to 
exprefs  moft  freely,  and  which  were  generally  underflood  to  be  his 
own  genuine  thoughts.  In  the  fame  good  caufe,  he  has,  with  equal 
boldnefs,  afferted  many  things,  new  and  wonderful,  which  he 
could  have  no  reafon  to  believe  ; many  of  which  he  muff  have 
known  to  be  falfe  ; and  fome  of  which  he,  and  all  his  clients,  mufl 
have  known  to  be  impoffible.  Yet  no  perfon  can  be  fo  irrational 
and  uncandid  as  to  think  him,  in  any  degree,  anfwerable  for  the 
juflnefs  of  thofe  fentiments,  or  the  truth  of  thofe  affertions,  which 
he  has  expreffed  fo  flrongly.  I dare  fay  lie  would  laugh  in  the 
face  of  any  perfon,  who  fliould  underhand  fo  little  of  the  joke,  as 
to  afk  of  him  to  prove  what  he  has  afferted.  As  little,  or  lefs  if 
poflible,  can  any  individual  of  his  clients  be  required  to  prove  thofe 
affertions  : for  they  are  not  the  affertions,  or  avowed  fentiments,  of 
any  one  of  them  individually,  but  only  the  fentiments  and  affertions 
of  a party,  which  ‘employed  one  of  their  own  number,  with  whofe 
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character  they  were  well  acquainted,  and  wliofe  high  controverfial 
talents  they  very  juftly  efteemed,  to  plead  their  caufe  at  the  bar  of 
the  public.  Never  was  a fet  of  clients  more  fortunate  in  their  law- 
yer, or  a lawyer  in  a fet  of  clients. 

Pocta  quum  prlmum  animum  ad fcribendum  adpulit , 

Id  fibl  ncgoti  credidit  folum  dari , 

Popido  ut  placer ent , quas  feciffet  fabulas  ; 

and  that  his  fables  pleafed  them  perfectly,  is  amply  teftified  by 
their  vote  of  thanks. 

Independently  of  all  other  confiderations,  the  Philippic  in  ques- 
tion would  have  been  acceptable,  and  highly  valuable,  to  me,  as 
fhowing  indifputably,  how  far  a medical  author  can  go  in  contro- 
verfy,  with  refpedt  to  the  fads  which  he  a flames  and  affects,  the 
inferences  which  he  pretends  to  deduce  from  them,  and  the  in- 
veterate rancour  with  which  he  reviles  his  opponent : for  I had  had 
the  mortification  to  learn,  that  many  perfons  had  diflrufted,  and 
regarded  as  at  leaft  exaggerations  if  not  fictions  of  mine,  the  ex- 
amples which  in  my  former  Memorial  I had  given  of  our  everlaft- 
ing  medical  warfare  : but  now  I have  the  pleafure  of  difcuffmg  a 
genuine  and  very  recent  Sample  of  that  noble  Spirit,  which  far  fur- 
paffes,  not  only  my  former  experience  of  Such  things,  but  the  ut- 
moft  effort  of  my  imagination. 

In  another  refpecl,  it  was  bill  more  valuable  to  me,  and  inefti- 
mable  to  the  public  : it  Showed  irrefiftibly,  and  much  better  than  I 
could  have  done,  to  the  Managers  of  the  Infirmary,  and  to  the 
public,  the  urgent  neceffty  of  Some  fele&ion  among  the  Surgeons 
for  the  Hofpltal-duty,  as  I had  recommended  ; and  it  even  gave 
affiftance  in  that  feleclion,  which  I could  not  have  done,  by  mark- 
ing Some  of  thofe  who  ought  moft  certainly  to  be  excluded. 
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It  would  be  arrant  Quixotifm  to  expekl,  that  any  remarks  which 
I can  offer  on  that  publication  fhould  make  medical  difputants 
either  wifer  or  better  ; more  correct  as  to  their  fakts  ; more  cau- 
tious in  their  affections  ; more  accurate  in  their  reafonings  ; more 
candid  in  their  disputes,  or  lefs  virulent  in  their  wrath.  But  per- 
haps even  medical  difputants  will  learn,  from  fo  ftriking  an  ex- 
ample, that  the  theory  and  practice  of  medical  controverfy,  how- 
ever fkilfully  employed,  will  not  avail  in  queftions  of  plain  expe- 
diency, of  moral  duty,  and  of  common  fenfe.  When,  on  tliefe  fub- 
jekts, the  ableft  difputant  affumes  and  a Herts  fakts  which  exift  only 
in  his  own  imagination  ; well  if  there ; when,  from  his  affumed 
fakts,  he  draws  conclufions  contrary  to  the  beft-eftabliihed  principles 
of  logic  and  the  common  fenfe  of  mankind,  overlooking  other  in- 
ferences the  molt  obvious  and  indifputable  from  the  fame  fakts, 
which  are  fatal  to  his  own  caufe  ; he  wall  foon  feel,  to  his  forrow, 
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that  there  are  tefts  of  truth,  and  modes  of  reafoning,  of  which  he 
never  dreamed,'  and  which  he  will  find  it  in  vain  to  difpute. 

And  when  fuch  a difputant,  on  fubjekts  level  to  the  common  un~ 
derftanding  of  mankind,  endeavours  to  eke  out  his  fcanty  fakts,  and 
to  ftrengthen  his  feeble  reafoning,  by  perfonal  invektive  againft  his 
opponent,  he  will  difpover,  fooner  or  later,  that  in  other  games,  as 
well  as  at  chefs,  the  bad  play  of  one  is  the  good  luck  of  another; 
and  the  only  good  luck  which  he  can  expekt  to  meet  with. 

To  give  fome  notion  of  the  purpofe  of  the  following  Memorial, 
and  of  the  principal  fubjekts  difculled  in  it,  it  is  neceffary  to  men- 
tion the  following  particulars. 

Very  foon  after  my  former  Memorial  was  diftributcd,  I learned, 
that  there  was  fbme  furmife  of  its  being  fomehow  unfivourable  or 
uncandid  to  certain  living  members  of  the  Royal  College  of  Sur- 
geons. The  furmife  was  groundlefs  ; but  not  on  that  account  to 
be  difregarded.  I was  therefore  at  much  pains  to  put  an  end  to 
all  fuch  furmifes,  for  which  a mo  ft  favourable  opportunity  offered 
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at  that  very  time,  in  the  ccmrfe  of  fome  correfpondence  which  Mr 
John  Bell  had  begun  with  me,  and  in  which  he  declared  his  ge- 
nuine fentiments,  and  his  own  refolution,  not  to  be  concerned  in 
any  difpute  with  the  Managers  of  the  Infirmary,  but  to  leave  the 
bufinefs  of  arranging  the  chirurgical  department  of  the  Hofpital 
entirely  to  their  decifion. 

To  Mr  John  Bell,  therefore,  I addrefled  a long  letter,  containing 
the  moil  complete  and  explicit  difavowal  of  all  fuch  intentions  on 
my  part,  and  the  mod  ample  proof  that  no  fuch  thing  was  in  fafb 
contained  in  my  Memorial,  Thefe  things  I begged  of  him  to  ex- 
plain to  his  profeffional  brethren ; over  whom,  at  leaft  over  one 
great  party  of  whom,  I underftood  he  had  much  influence.  After- 
wards, when  I learned  that  he  had  changed  his  mind,  and  was  not 
only  to.  engage  in  the  difpute  with  the  Managers,  but  even  to  appear 
as  the  avenger  and  advocate  of  his  profeffional  brethren  before  the 
public,  I begged  of  him  to  communicate  to  them  the  whole  of  that 
letter  of  mine.  When  his  admirable  Anfwer  appeared,  with  much 
aftonifhment  and  equal  edification,  I obferved,  that  not  one  word 
was  faicl  in  it  of  our  correfpondence,  or  of  my  complete  vindication 
of  myfelf  from  that  unworthy  condudl,  which  was  ftrongly  im- 
puted to  me  in  the  letter  of  his  clients  prefixed  to  his  pamphlet ; 
in  which  letter  they  requefted  his  aid  to  undo  and  avenge  the  pre- 
tended wrong  that  I had  done  them.  That  fbrange  omiffion  in 
his  very  eloquent  pleading  I have  taken  care  to  iupply,  by  print- 
ing the  whole  of  our  correfpondence  on  that  fubje<5t,  (page  34.  ta 
78.  of  this  Memorial). 

On  pretence  of  vindicating  his  profeffional  brethren  from  that  pre- 
tended wrong  which  they  were  pleafed  to  fancy  I had  done  them, 
he  has  taken  occafion  to  revile  me  in  a new  and  very  mafterly  fiyle  ; 
unparalleled,  I believe,  in  all  the  voluminous  annals  of  medical  war- 
fare. Ignorance,  falfehood,  arrogance,  malevolence  hypocrify,  of 
courfe  made  a part  of  the  charafler  which  he  has  givgn  me : but 
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all  this  or  more  might  have  been  done  by  other  authors.  His  Su- 
perior genius  is  difplayed  in  difcovering  new  topics  of  invective, 
and  in  the  manner  in  which  he  has  availed  himfelf  of  them  : my 
Stature,  my  countenance,  my  drefs,  my  writing  Latin,  my  having 
carried  arms  as  a volunteer,  the  amiable  chara6ter  of  my  father, 
my  family-hiftory  for  fome  generations,  the  number  of  my  anceftors 
who  have  been  ProfeiTors,  all,  all,  are  made  fubje&s  of  reproach  to 
me.  From  the  account  that  he  has  had  the  goodnefs  to  give  of  my- 
felf,  both  body  and  mind,  it  is  evident  that  I muft  be  one  of  the 
molt  formidable  monfters  that  ever  appeared  in  the  world.  That  I 
Should  be  entitled  to  take  precedence  of  the  Iriih  giant,  is  abundant- 
ly plain ; but  I think,  without  much  vanity,  I might  be  a better 
fpeculation  for  a Showman  than  any  rhinoceros  or  royal  tyger  that 
ever  yet  was  exhibited. 

This  great  liberality  on  his  part  1 take  very  kindly  of  him : for. 
I Should  have  been  fadly  mortified  to  have  been  reprefented  as  one 
of  thofe  pitiful  little  villains,  whofe  peccadillos  might  be  expiated 
by  tranfportation  for  fourteen  years,  or  even  for  life,  to  Botany  Bay. 

But  fuch  a monfler  as  he  defcribes  me  would  never  be  received, 
or  permitted  to  live,  in  that  flourishing  colony  ; left  he  Should  di- 
flurb  the  peace  and  corrupt  the  morals  of  its  happy  and  virtuous 
inhabitants.  A few  remarks,  which  feemed  peculiarly  wanted  for 
the  better  understanding  and  properly  relifhing  that  part  of  his 
Philippic,  will  be  found  between  the  103d  and  the  109th  of  the 
following  pages. 

By  a wonderfully  happy  thought,  the  more  meritorious  that  it 
feems  to  be  perfectly  original  and  new,  he  has  contrived  to  give 
myfelf  as  the  avowed  author  of  one  of  the  moft  extravagant  and 
abfurd  fictions,  which  he  has  fo  freely  and  dexteroufly  employed, 
in  order  to  make  me  contemptible  and  infamous.  The  fiction  it- 
felf  is  fo  abfurd,  that  no  perfon  of  competent  understanding  and 
knowledge  ever  could  believe  it ; but  he  has  fo  precifely  and  ftrong- 
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ly  afferted  that  I am  the  author  of  it,  implying  a plentiful  lack 
both  of  truth  and  fenfe  in  me,  that  I am  convinced  many  of  his 
readers  mult  have  believed  at  leaf!  that  part  of  his  affertion.  I 
have  therefore  thought  it  worth  while  to  beftow  a few  pages  (from 
169.  to  180.)  of  this  Memorial,  to  do  juflice  to  fo  noble  a fpecimen 
of  controverfial  eloquence  and  candour. 

I have  alfo  bellowed  a few  pages  (121.  to  fqi.)  of  this  Memorial, 
to  illuftrate  the  full  merit  in  point  of  fadt,  and  the  great  rhetorical 
genius  difplayed,  in  his  noble  Philippic  on  my  ignorance  of  fur- 
gery  : an  ignorance  which  he  is  pleafed  to  fay  is  criminal.  To  that 
ignorance,  and  to  my  applying  to  his  profellion  the  rules  and  ca- 
nons of  my  own,  and  fuppofing  furgery,  like  phylic,  an  uncertain 
and  Ipeculative  fcience,  he  imputes  almolt  all  that  I had  urged  in 
my  former  Memorial ; taking  care  to  forget  that  the  ftrong  con- 
fiderations  and  arguments  therein  contained  are  founded  on  thofe 
very  fadls  and  undeniable  principles  moft  ftrongly  afferted  by  his 
worthy  predecelfor  Deacon  Kennedy,  and  his  accomplices  ; on  the 
faith  of  which  their  deteftable  bargain  with  the  Managers  of  the 
Infirmary  was  made  in  1738 ; and  taking  care  of  courfe  not  to  fee, 
or  give  his  readers  an  opportunity  to  fee,  that  in  reviling  me  for  my 
criminal  ignorance  of  furgery  difplayed  in  my  former  Memorial, 
he  was  giving  the  lie  diredt  to  all  that  Deacon  Kennedy  and  his 
friends  had  faid  in  theirs ; juft  as  much  as  he  did  in  his  own  new 
and  fplendid  difcovery,  (promulgated  in  his  Anfwer  to  me),  that  a 
Surgeon  cannot,  like  a Phyfician,  improve  by  pradtice,  but  muft  be 
perfed  in  operations  before  he  prefume  to  touch  the  knife. 

In  fo  great  a rhetorical  work  as  Mr  John  Bell’s  Anfwer  to  me, 
the  good  old  praife-worthy  expedient  of  mifquoting  my  words, 
and  mifreprefenting  my  meaning,  of  courfe,  was  not  negledted. 
One  fplendid  example  of  this  kind,  which  I have  difcufied  (page 
145.),  feems  to  have  been  intended,  and  at  leaft  it  is  employed,  to 
give  him  an  opportunity  of  reviling  me  bitterly  for  an  offer  which 
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I had  made,  the  mo  ft  liberal  and  candid  that  could  be  defired  or 
conceived.  Some  others  of  thofe  mifquotations,  particularly  one 
difcuffed  (page  180.)  and  one  confidered  (page  306.)  and  one 
confidered  (page  307.)  feem  to  be  intended  for  no  other  purpofe, 
but  juft  to  fliow  how  completely  he  can  mifquote  my  words  and 
mifreprefent  my  meaning  : but  they  are  not  on  this  account  the 
lefs  meritorious.  The  firft  of  the  three  (page  180.  Us  fo  admirable, 
that  it  amounts  to  reprefenting  me  as  having  afferted  a moft  no- 
torious falfehood,  injurious  to  my  preceptors  and  colleagues  in  this 
Univerfity,  and  difgraceful  to  the  Univerfity  itfelf:  but  withal 
diametrically  oppofite  to  the  well  known  and  honourable  truth 
which  I had  expreffed  in  the  plainefl  terms  : which  terms  he  cer- 
tainly knew,  for  he  has  ufed  fome  of  them  ; and  he  could  not  have 
mifunderflood  my  meaning. 

On  pretence  of  vindicating  the  memory  of  the  late  Dr  Cullen 
from  a pretended  wrong  that  I had  done  to  it,  Mr  John  Bell  has 
contrived  to  pay  his  compliments  in  a new  and  wonderful  man- 
ner, not  only  to  Dr  Cullen  perfonally,  but  to  &11  the  Profelfors  of 
Phyfic  in, this  Univerlity  ; whofe  conduct  in  the  examining  of  ftu- 
clents,  with  a view  to  promote  them  to  the  degree  of  Dodtor  of 
Phyfic,  he  reprefents  as  the  moft  abfurd,  illiberal,  and  difgraceful, 
that  can  be  conceived : fo  bad  indeed,  that,  if  his  account  of  it 
were  believed,  it  would  be  almoft  infamous  to  obtain  the  Diploma 
of  Dodtor  of  Phyfic  from  the  Univerfity  of  Edinburgh : nay  it 
would  have  been  fo  in  the  time  of  Dr  Cullen,  whom  he  reprefents 
as  the  author  of  that  abominable  but  unheard-of  mode  of  proceed- 
ing. That  wonderful  effort  of  rhetoric,  which  could  at  once  vindi- 
cate Dr  Cullen  from  no  wrong  and  no  blame , and  completely  traduce 
him  and  all  his  colleagues,  I have  difcuffed  at  full  length  (page 
182.  to  198.)  in  this  Memorial. 

Through  the  whole  of  his  Anfwer  to  me,  Mr  John  Bell  has  taken 
occafion  to  trumpet  forth  the  praifes  of  his  profeflional  brethren, 
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both  in  point  of  humanity,  and  in  point  of  great  and  uniform 
ikill  and  knowledge  of  furgery.  Both  of  thefe  topics  one  fhould 
have  thought,  a priori , that  it  muft  have  exceeded  all  power  of  the 
human  face,  even  to  have  attempted.  With  refpedl  to  the  firft  of 
them,  their  great  humanity,  and  tender  regard  for  the  fafety  and 
welfare  of  their  patients : the  bargain  which  their  predeceffors 
made  with  the  Managers  of  the  Infirmary  in  1738;  the  hateful 
means  by  which  that  bargain  was  forced  upon  the  Managers  ; the 
wonderful  publication  of  Deacon  Kennedy  and  his  friends,  ana- 
lyfed  in  my  former  Memorial ; the  violent  conte ft  of  the  Surgeons 
with  the  Managers  near  thirty  years  after,  when  the  latter,  con- 
vinced by  fad  experience  of  the  greatnefs  of  the  evil  which  had 
been  done,  endeavoured,  but  in  vain,  to  undo  it ; the  condudl  of 
the  College  of  Surgeons  only  eight  years  before  my  Memorial  ap- 
peared, when  Dr  Duncan  made  another  fruitlefs  attempt  to  get  that 
fad  evil  rectified  ; any  one  of  thefe  things  might  well  have  preclu- 
ded all  thoughts  of  praifing  the  College  of  Surgeons  on  account  of 
their  zeal  for  the  good  of  their  hofpital-patients  : but  as  all  of 
them  put  together  have  not  had  this  effect,  I have  produced  (page 
142.  of  this  Memorial)  one  little  additional  document,  which  muji 
be  decifive : a unanimous  refolution  of  that  Society,  fo  lately  as  the 
year  1784,  which  I have  good  reafon  to  believe  ftill  remains  on 
their  records,  that  they  would  not  give  the  Managers  an  opportunity 
of  adopting  meafures , which , however  advantageous  they  might  be  to  the 
Hofpital,  would  be  attended  with,  ejfential  prejudice  to  the  inter ef  of  the 
Royal  College . 

The  other  point,  that  of  the  great  and  uniform  fkill,  and  uni- 
verfally  amiable  and  refpedlable  character,  of  every  member  of 
their  College,  was  at  leaf!  equally  wonderful  and  edifying.  Their 
profeffional  and  perfonal  difputes,  the  inveteracy  with  which  thefe 
were  carried  on,  their  implacable  warfare,  the  fingularly  grofs  and 
outrageous  terms  in  which  fome  of  them  had  reviled  their  bre- 
thren* 
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thren,  were  notorious  beyond  all  poffibility  of  difpute  or  palliation. 
Some  of  the  monuments  of  thefe  things  were  in  print.  One  of  them, 
too  bad  as  I thought  to  be  quoted  in  my  former  Memorial,  I have 
taken  care  to  print  verbatim  in  this,  (page  213.  to  227.),  illuflrated 
with  a very  ample  commentary,  and  a brief  chronological  view  of 
their  profeflional  warfare,  which  occupies  full  70  pages,  (from 
227.  to  296.).  This  I have  thought  it  neceffary  to  do,  not  only  for 
the  amufemejjt  of  the  idle,  and  gratification  of  the  curious,  but  for 
the  vindication  of  my  own  veracity,  which  was  fo  ftrongly  brought 
into  queftion. 

For  the  fame  good  purpofe,  I have  been  at  fome  pains  to  fhow, 
(page  269.  to  283.),  what  a malignant  influence  their  perfonal, 
profefTional,  and  corporation  difputes,  had  on  their  confultations 
and  practice  even  in  the  Royal  Infirmary.  I had  the  pleafure  of 
obferving,  that  the  fpirit  of  controverfy  was  fo  refflefs,  and  the  ha- 
bit of  it  fo  inveterate,  that  their  very  ingenious  and  eloquent  ad- 
vocate, when  he  was  pleading  their  caufe  at  the  bar  of  the  public, 
and  maintaining  moft  ftrongly  the  perfection  of  their  art,  the  cer- 
tainty of  their  fcience,  and  the  uniform  fkill  of  all  his  profeflional 
brethren,  could  not  refrain  from  a profeflional  difpute  himfelf, 
with  refpect  to  one  of  the  commoneft  operations  in  furgery  ; on 
which  he  chofe  to  differ  from  moft  of  his  brethren,  and  to  treat 
their  opinion,  and  practice,  and  even  the  inftrument  which  they 
ufually  employed,  with  the  moft  fovereign  contempt.  (276.  to 
280.). 

Yet  great  as  his  merit  has  been  in  all  thefe  refpects,  it  bears  no 
fenfible  proportion  to  the  aftonifhing  powers  of  rhetorical  genius, 
which  he  has  difplayed  on  two  other  fubjects  ; both  of  which  are 
deeply  interefting  to  the  Managers  and  to  the  public.  I have  there- 
fore difcuffed  them  both  at  full  length  in  this  Memorial. 

The  firft  of  them  relates  to  a very  ferious  evil,  which  had  often, 
occurred  in  the  Surgeons  wards,  and  which  I always  underftood 
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to  have  proceeded  ultimately  from  the  very  improper  mode  of  chi- 
rurgical  attendance  in  them.  From  confiderations  of  delicacy, 
which  I am  now  convinced  were  not  only  needlefs,  but  injudi- 
cious, in  my  former  Memorial,  I avoided  any  minute  defcription, 
or  even  particular  mention,  of  the  evil  in.  quedion  ; contenting 
myfelf  with  alluding  to  it  in  the  mod  delicate  and  cautious  terms. 
I knew  that  my  allufion,  general  as  it  was,  could  not  fail  to  be 
underdood  by  every  Surgeon,  and  almod  by  ever^  dudent  who 
had  attended  in  the  furgeons  wards ; and  confequently  that  it 
could  eafily  be  explained  to  any  of  the  Managers  who  were  not  al- 
ready acquainted  with  the  fubjedt  to  which  it  related.  I knew 
that  it  was  too  great  and  notorious  an  evil  to  be  either  denied  or 
explained  away  ; and  I did  not  wifh  to  fhock  the  public  by  any 
particular  or  unneceffary  knowledge  of  it.  My  objedt  was  to  get 
it  and  many  other  evils  reformed ; not  to  make  the  Surgeons 
odious,  or  the  Hofpital  itfelf  horrible  to  the  public. 

Mr  John  Bell  has  thought  and  adted  very  differently.  Far  from 
imitating  my  referve  and  delicacy  on  that  tender  point,  he  has 
gone  completely  to  the  oppofite  extreme ; has  defcribed  the  evil 
minutely,  painted  it  in  the  blacked  colours,  and  proclaimed  it  in 
all  its  horrors.  For  what  purpofe  ? it  may  be  afked.  For  no  other 
that  I can  conceive,  but  what  he  has  explained  in  one  fhort  fen- 
tence  of  his  Philippic ; namely,  to  transfer  the  blame  of  it  from 
the  Surgeons  to  the  Phyficians,  or  perhaps  to  the  general  condudl 
of  the  Infirmary,  implying  the  mod  atrocious  negligence  on  the 
part  of  the  Managers.  This  point  is  difcuffed  from  324.  to  371. 
of  the  following  pages. 

/flie  fecond  of  thofe  fubjedts  which  he  has  treated  in  fo  maderly 
a dyle,  is  the  inditution  of  Clinical  Ledlures,  read  by  fome  of  the 
Profeffors  of  Phyfic  on  the  cafes  of  the.  patients  entruded  to  their 
care;  for  whofe  accommodation  they  are  allowed  by  the  Managers 
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two  fmall  wards,  feparate  from  die  great  wards  of  the  Hofpital 
under  the  care  of  the  ordinary  Phyficians* 

This  inftitution  of  Clinical  Ledlures  has  now  fubfifled  more 
than  half  a century  j has  been  generally  and  highly  approved  of ; 
has  been  imitated  in  many  other  places  ; 'as  well  it  might  be,  for 
it  is  difficult  to  conceive  any  thing  more  innocent  at  lead,  if  not 
more  laudable,  in  the  management  of  the  lick  poor  received  into  an 
Hofpital.  Nay,  Mr  John  Bell  himfelf  does  not  fay  otherwife  ; but 
bellows  the  moll  extravagant  prailes  on  the  Managers  for  permit- 
ting, and  on  the  Profellors  of  Phylic  for  reading  thofe  ledures, 
and  conducing  the  pradice  to  which  they  relate : but  at  the 
fame  time  gives  fuch  an  account  of  the  nature  and  purpofe  of  Cli- 
nical Lectures,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  they  are  conduced, 
as  mull  make  the  Profellors  who  condud  them,  the  Managers 
who  permit  them,  and  the  Hofpital  itfelf,  objeds  of  indignation 
and  horror  to  the  public  ; at  leall  to  all  who  believe  what  he  has 
fo  confidently  alferted.  Long  before  his  Anfwer  to  me  came 
forth,  I had  the  pleafure  of  hearing  much  of  the  account  that  he 
was  to  give  of  the  Clinical  Ledures,  which  I underllood  was  the 
part  of  his  work  on  which  he  chiefly  valued  himfelf.  My  expec- 
tations of  courfe  were  very  high ; but  they  have  not  been  difap- 
pointed. 

That  moll  fplendid  part  of  his  Philippic  I have  difculled,  as  in 
duty  bound,  at  full  length,  (page  372.  to  512.)  of  the  following 
Memorial. 

A work  of  fuch  a new  and  marvellous  kind,  as  Mr  John  Bell’s 
Anfwer  to  me,  could  not  fail  to  be  received  with  much  altonilh- 
ment,  and  fome  incredulity,  by  the  profane  and  ignorant  vulgar, 
who  knew  nothing  of  the  fpirit  and  inveteracy  of  medical  war- 
fare. Whether  this  incredulity  was  forefeen,  or  only  learned  by 
experience,  after  the  work  in  quellion  was  publilhed,  and  had  be- 
come a fubjed  of  general  converfation,  I really  do  not  know. 

There 
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There  was  fome  fecret  hiflory  about  It,  which  I never  could  get  at 
the  bottom  of.  But  I know  well,  from  many  queftions  put  to 
myfelf,  foon  after  it  was  publifhed,  that  it  did  excite  both  amaze- 
ment and  incredulity  in  a very  high  degree  : and  I take  it  for 
granted,  that  the  author  of  it,  and  his  clients,  muft  have  known 
much  more  of  that  than  ever  I did.  At  any  rate,  it  is  certain, 
that,  in  lefs  than  a ?no?ith  after  it  was  publifhed,  Mr  John  Bell  had 
the  honour  to  receive  the  public  and  folemn  thanks  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons,  for  his  Anfwer  to  me.  If  there  had  been  any 
doubt,  which  I prefume  there  was  not,  of  the  intent  and  purpofe 
of  that  vote  of  thanks,  the  ufe  that  was  almoft  immediately  made 
of  it  would  have  removed  all  doubt,  and  explained  it  completely. 
The  vote  of  thanks  was  publifhed  in  the  Newfpapers,  and  actually 
made,  repeatedly,  a part  of  the  advertifement  recommending  the 
work  to  the  attention  and  favour  of  the  public. 

Having  preferved  a copy  of  that  moft  precious  and  original  ad- 
vertifement, I reprint  it  here  verbatim,  for  the  gratification  of  the 
curious. 

“ Juft  publifhed,  by  Peter  Hill,  Edinburgh,  and  Cadell  & Da- 
u vies,  and  Longman  Rees,  London;  and  to  be  had  of  Brafh  & 
“ Reid,  Glafgow,  and  J.  Burnett,  Aberdeen,  in  one  volume  Roy- 
u al  o<5tavo,  price  Four  Shillings  and  Sixpence, 

“ ANSWER  for  the  Junior  Members  of  the  Royal  College  of 
“ Surgeons  of  Edinburgh,  to  the  MEMORIAL  of  Dr  James 
“ Gregory,  Profeffor  of  the  Practice  of  Phyfic,  &c.  &c.  by  John 
“ Bell,  Surgeon. 

“ This  Memorial,  dangerous  to  the  character  of  the  younger 
“ part  of  the  profeflion,  and  ruinous,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  to 
u an  Inflitution  which  has  long  flourifhed  under  the  care  of  the 
“ Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  was  compofed  with  great  ability, 

“ and 
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st  and  diftributed  with  an  unfparing  hand,  and  with  no  fmall  ex- 
M pence. 

“ It  is  from  more  refpe&able  motives  than  the  private  gratifi- 
“ cation  he  might  feel,  that  the  Author  of  the  Reply  chufes,  at 
M this  time,  to  ftrengthen  his  claims  on  the  attention  of  the  public  X 
“ and  of  his  Profefiion,  by  announcing  the  approbation  of  the  Royal 
“ College  of  Surgeons. 

“ Sir, 

“ At  the  defire,  and  in  the  name  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons, 

“ I have  the  honour  of  returning  you  their  thanks  for  the  Anfwer 
“ you  have  compofed  to  Dr  Gregory’s  Memorial;  and  of  intima- 
“ ting  to  you,  that  the  College  approve  of  the  manner  in  which 
“ you  have  exprefled  their  general  fenfe  of  the  relation  which  ex-  X 
“ ids  between  the  College  of  Surgeons  and  the  Royal  Infirmary. 

“ 1 am,  Sir,  Your  mod  obedient  fervant, 

“ John  Bell , Efq\  Surgeon . “ James  Law.” 

“ December  9.  1800.” 

“ This  quedion,  which  is  of  national  importance,  fince  it  re- 

lates  to  the  education  of  Young  Men  in  a necefiary  and  ufeful 
“ Profeffion,  is  now  before  the  country,  and  to  be  tried  in  the 
“ Courts  of  Juftice.” 

Much  was  implied  in  the  original  requeft  of  one  party  of  the 
Junior  Fellows  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  to  Mr  John 
Bell  to  write  an  Anfwer  to  my  Memorial : and  much  more  in  the 
vote  of  thanks  to  him,  in  the  name  of  the  whole  Royal  College, 
for  that  great  work,  which  he  had  fo  happily  accompiifhed ; more 
indeed  than  can  eafily  be  expreflfed  in  words. 

In  the  former,  (the  requeft),  it  is  evidently  implied,  that  his 
clients  frankly  acknowledged  his  fuperior  and  unrivalled  talents  as 
a medical  author,  efpecially  as  a controverfial  writer , that  they  ap- 
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proved  and  admired  his  peculiar  mode  of  reafoning,  and  that  kind 
of  eloquence  in  which  he  chiefly  excelled  ; and  that  they  ferioufly 
expe<5led  that  fuch  reafoning  and  eloquence,  employed  in  anfwer 
to  me,  would  gain  belief,  would  ferve  their  caufe,  and  contribute  to 
Taife  themfelves  and  their  profeflion  in  the  eftimation  of  the  pub- 
lic. Into  this  ftrange,  or,  as  I fhould  have  thought  it,  impoflible 
miftake,  they  fell,  at  the  very  time  when  their  own  attention  and 
that  of  the  public  was  ftrongly  called  to  the  difgraceful  and  odious 
fpirit  of  medical  warfare,  of  which,  in  my  former  Memorial,  I had 
given  a fair  account,  illuftrated  by  fome  good  famples,  and  a few 
gentle  alluflons  to  the  difputes  in  which  their  Royal  College  had 
long  been  embroiled,  and  to  the  Angular  inveteracy  with  which 
thefe  were  conducted. 

In  the  latter  (the  vote  of  thanks)  was  implied,  that  they  were 
pleafed  with  the  manner  in  which  their  ingenious  and  eloquent 
advocate  had  executed  the  honourable  talk  afligned  to  him  ; and 
that,  even  after  they  had  time  to  read  and  maturely  confider  what 
he  had  written,  and  to  hear  what  others  faid  of  it,  they  never  once 
fufpedted  that,  whether  it  were  true  or  falfe,  it  was  much  more 
than  enough,  whatever  might  become  of  their  contefl:  with  the 
Managers  as  a legal  queftion,  to  damn  themfelves,  and  their  prede- 
ceflors,  in  the  opinion  of  their  countrymen.  But  fuch  is  the  An- 
gular and  admirable  nature  of  the  argument  in  their  favour,  that 
it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  they  be  not,  by  their  own  appro- 
bation of  it,  as  teftified  by  their  vote  of  thanks,  precluded  from 
the  benefit  of  that  alternative,  or  dilemma ; and  ipfo  fafio  obliged  to 
abide  by  the  Ample,  and,  with  refpedt  to  themfelves,  the  moft  un- 
favourable fuppoAtion,  that  the  aflertions  contained  in  it  are  all 
true,  and  by  them  believed  or  known  to  be  fo.  Certainly  no  per- 
fon,  however  well  acquainted  with  the  fpirit  and  inveteracy  of 
medical  warfare,  could  ever  believe,  or  think  it  poflible,  that  a 
whole  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  or  even  the  majority  of  them, 
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legally  entitled  to  acd  in  the  name  of  the  whole,  fhould  deliberately 
vote  their  thanks  to  one  of  their  own  number  for  aliening,  in  their 
caufe,  and  in  their  name,  a number  of  things  grofsly  injurious  to 
thofe  of  whom  they  were  aflerted,  unlefs  the  faid  Royal  College, 
or  the  majority  of  it  adding  for  the  whole,  believed  and  knew  that 
all  thofe  alfertions  were  true.  This  kind  of  adoption  and  fancflion  of 
the  alfertions  contained  in  the  Philippic  of  their  own  avowed  agent,  is 
evidently  implied  in  their  vote  of  thanks  as  publifhed  in  the  newfpa- 
pers  ; efpecially  as  the  things  to  which  thofe  wonderful  alfertions  re- 
lated, muft  have  been  perfectly  known  to  all  of  them  who  had  been 
educated  in  this  Univerfity  or  in  this  city  ; fo  that  there  could  be  no 
mifake  about  them.  But  further,  by  the  very  words  of  the  laft 
claufe  of  their  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr  John  Bell,  teftifying,  “ That 
“ the  College  approve  of  the  manner  in  which  you  have  exprelfed 
“ their  general  fenfe  of  the  relation  which  exilts  between  the  Col- 
“ lege  of  Surgeons  and  the  Royal  Infirmary,”  the  attention  of  the 
public  was  peculiarly  directed  to  that  part  of  his  work,  undoubted- 
ly by  far  the  moft  interefting,  the  moft  marvellous,  and  the  mold 
atrocious  part  of  it : and  the  fame  public  was  irrefiftibly  led  to  be- 
lieve that  the  College  of  Surgeons,  whofe  general  fenfe  it  exprelfed, 
fully  vouched  for  the  truth  of  every  alfertion  therein  contained. 
The  contrary  fuppofition,  that  fo  refpedlable  and  learned  a body 
as  the  College  of  Surgeons  had  thanked  Mr  John  Bell  for  alferting, 
as  their  general  fenfe , a number  , of  things,  all  the  mold  important 
of  which  they  muft  have  known  to  be  falfe , and  many  of  which 
they  muft  have  known  to  be  impojfible , could  never  be  admitted, 
nay  fcarce  thought  of,  as  being  at  once  almold  incredible,  and 
grofsly  injurious  to  that  Royal  College.  To  tliefe  public  and  ob- 
vious confiderations  muft  be  added  one  or  two  little  fragments  of 
private  hiftory,  the  authenticity  of  which,  I prefume,  will  not 
be  queftioned. 
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That  vote  of  thanks  was  given  by  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons 
deliberately,  after  due  confideration  and  perfeCt  knowledge  of  the 
fubjeCt,  and  in  defiance  of  the  full  warning  and  ftrong  remonftran- 
ces  of  one. of  the  Fellows  of  that  College,  (by  name  Mr  John  Thom- 
fon),  who  taw  clearly  how  much  was  implied  in  it ; though  pro- 
bably even  he  did  not  fufpeCt  what  an  important  ufe  was  almofl 
inftantly  to  be  made  of  it.  He  earneftly,  but  in  vain,  intreated 
them  not  to  vote  the  thanks  of  the  College  for  fuch  a work  ; and 
to  leave  it  to  thofe  individuals  to  thank  Mr  John  Bell  for  his 
“ Anfwer ,”  who  had  employed  him  to  write  it,  and  who  confe- 
quently  were  the  belt  judges  of  its  merit. 

Soon  after,  and  repeatedly  fince,  even  fo  lately  as  when  I was 
writing  and  printing  the  latter  part  of  the  following  Memorial,  I 
had  the  pleafure  of  hearing,  that  certain  Fellows  of  that  College 
boafted  of  that  very  marvellous  and  atrocious  part  of  the  Anfwer 
to  me,  not  only  as  an  admirable  fpecimen  of  fuperior  genius*  which 
I acknowledge  it  to  be,  but  as  a thing  perfectly  decifive  and 
unanfwerable  ; fuch  a thing  as  ” / durjl  not  even  attempt  to  anfwer  A 
As  to  its  being  unanfwerable,  or  unanfwered,  they  are  flill  at  li- 
berty to  judge  for  themfelves  : but  at  leaf:  they  mult  own  that  I 
have  humbly  ventured  to  attempt  to  anfwer  it. 

The  invectives  fo  liberally  poured  forth  againft  myfelf  perfonal- 
ly,  and  all  the  marvellous  affertions  with  refpeCt  to  me,  very  pro- 
bably might  have  gone  unanfwered,  even  to  the  day  of  judgment : 
for  long  before  I read  them,  I had  learned  from  good  authority, 
that  “ He  that  walketh  uprightly  walketh  furely.” 

, The  ingenious  attack  made  on  me  and  my  colleagues,  the  Pro- 
felfors  of  Phytic,  for  our  pretended  unworthy  and  difgraceful  con- 
duct in  the  difcharge  of  our  Academical  duty,  might  alfo  have  palfed 
unnoticed,  on  the  old  principle,  familiar  to  us  all, 

Exilis  domus  efl,  abi  non  et  midta  fuperfnnt , 

Et  domtnum  fallunt ; et  profunt  furibus . — — = 

If' 
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If  our  credit  could  have  been  Ihaken  by  fuch  an  attack,  it  would 
not  have  been  worth  contending  for. 

But  the  malevolent  attack  on  the  management  of  the  Hofpital, 
in  the  account  given  of  the  caufe  of  the  bad  condition  and  cruel 
bufferings  of  many  of  the  Surgeons  patients,  and  ftill  worfe  in  the 
account  given  of  the  atrocious  breach  of  trull  in  the  Managers  in 
permitting,  and  of  the  Profeffors  of  Phyfic  in  conducting  the  cli- 
nical leCtures,  could  not  be  allowed  to  pafs  unanfwered.  It  was 
written  in  a ftyle,  and  vaunted  in  a manner,  well  calculated  to 
make  it  gain  belief,  and  produce  a ftrong  effeCt  among  thofe  who 
were  moft  likely  to  be  hurt  by.it:  for  the  probable  injury  to  be 
apprehended  to  the  flender  funds  of  the  Infirmary,  by  making  it  an 
objeCt  of  horror  to  the  rich,  inftead  of  protection  and  liberal  en- 
couragement, was  the  lead:  of  the  evils  in  view.  The  cruel  wrong 
to  the  poor  and  unhappy,  who  might  have  occafion  to  feek  relief 
to  their  mifery  under  the  roof  of  this  Hofpital,  was  by  far  the  mofl 
ferious  confideration.  It  was  tearing  from  them  their  lafl  hope 
and  comfort  in  this  world  : for  if  they  believed  what  they  found  fo 
boldly  afferted,  and  fo  flrongly  fanClioned,  they  muft  have  fhunned 
the  Hofpital  as  the  worfl  of  evils  ; or,  if  driven  to  it  by  hard  ne- 
ceflity,  they  muft  have  entered  it  with  fuch  fentiments  of  dread 
and  horror,  as  could  not  fail  to  aggravate  their  bufferings,  increafe 
their  danger,  and  often  render  unavailing  all  the  Ikill  of  Phy- 
ficians  and  Surgeons,  and  baffle  all  the  powers  of  medicine. 

As  I lhould  have  thought  myfelf,  fo  I prefume  I fhould  have 
been  thought  by  others,  to  have  tacitly  acknowledged  the  truth 
of  thofe  horrible  mifreprefentations,  and  to  have  been  an  ac- 
complice in  the  wrong  that  was  done,  if  I had  failed  to  refute 
them,  when  the  means  of  doing  this  were  fully  in  my  power* 
But  eafy  as  ;this  work  might  appear  in  one  point  of  view,  in  ano- 
ther it  was  a matter  of  great  nicety,  if  not  of  difficulty,  and  requi- 
red on  my  part  peculiar  cautiom 

Such 
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Such  marvellous  and  horrible  affertions  as  I have  had  occafion 
to  confider,  would  foon  and  eafily  have  been  difcuffed,  if  they  had 
reded  on  the  authority  of  only  one  individual,  however  eminent 
in  medical  controverfy.  A mere  contradiction  of  them,  one  by 
one,  and  a requed  to  have  fome  evidence  of  them  dated,  (of  which 
there  was  not  a vedige  in  the  publication  to  which  I allude),  might 
well  have  fufficed,  according  to  the  common  maxim  of  law  and 
equity,  Ajjirmanti  incumbit  probatio : and  fucli  a fimple  contra- 
diction and  requed,  would  certainly  have  been  much  more  ra- 
tional than  the  undertaking  to  refute  or  difprove  thofe  affertions. 

But  after  they  were  adopted  and  fanctioned  by  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons,  that  mode  of  proceeding  was  not  to  be  thought  of. 
I fhould  have  dood  in  the  difgraceful  fituation,  of  affirming  or  de- 
nying, in  direct  contradiction,  not  to  one  individual  only,  but  to 
many,  or  perhaps  to  a whole  fociety,  every  individual  of  which 
might  be  prefumed  to  know  as  much  as  I did  of  the  matters  in 
difpute.  The  honeded  fmuggler  that  ever  appeared  in  the  Court 
of  Exchequer,  let  him  fwear  his  bed,  would  hardly  fave  either  his 
fhip  or  cargo,  if  a dozen  or  two  of  active  cudomhoufe  officers 
fwore  point  blank  againd  every  thing  that  he  fwore  : and  a fimple 
tide-waiter  would  find  it  difficult  to  make  good  his  feizure,  if  in 
the  fame  court  he  had  to  fwear  fingly  againd  a whole  gang  of 
honed  fmugglers.  My  experience  of  medical  facts  and  medical 
tedimony,  long  before  I faw  the  vote  of  thanks,  would  have  been 
more  than  enough  to  deter  me  from  engaging  in  fuch  a fooliffi, 
difgraceful,  and  fruitlefs  conted. 

In  compliment  therefore  to  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  as 
well  as  to  their  very  fpirited  and  eloquent  Advocate,  I have  fol- 
lowed a very  different  plan  ; more  tedious  and  laborious  I mud 
confefs,  but,  I trud,  much  more  effectual  for  my  purpofe,  as  well 
as  more  refpectful  and  honourable  to  them.  Indead  of  merely 
contradicting,  and  requiring  of  them  to  prove  what  they  had  a In- 
ferred, 
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ferted,  I have  on  every  important  point  carefully  dated  my  rea- 
fons for  didruding  or  contradicting  them.  Thefe  reafons  appear 
to  me  fo  drong  as  bona  fde  to  difprove  all  the  moft  important  of 
their  pretended  facts.  If  they  think  otherwife,  it  will  be  eafy, 
and  I dare  fay  very  plea'fant,  to  them,  to  fhow  the  imperfection  or 
fallacy  of  the  reafons  which  I have  afligned  for  dilbelieving  their 
moft  confident  affertions.  They  probably  did  not  expect  fuch  a 
patient  and  candid  proceeding  on  my  part : but  they  cannot  take 
it  amifs  ; nay  they  cannot,  without  abfurdity  and  inconfiflency, 
fail  to  be  highly  pleafed  with  it.  They  cannot  fail  to  fee  that  I 
meet  them  fairly  on  that  ground  which  they  themfelves  have  cho- 
fen.  As  to  the  difference  of  the  weapons  which  we  employ ; they 
have  taken  their  choice  of  thofe  which  they  thought  bed  for  the 
purpofe  of  attack  : and  I am  well  pleafed  to  fee  them  ufe  fo  dexte- 
roufly  thofe  weapons  with  which  nature  has  wifely  and  liberally 
provided  them  j 

“ Its  proper  power  to  hurt , each  creature  feels  ; 

“ Bulls  aim.  their  horns , and  ajfes  lift  their  heels ; 

“ 'Tis  a bear  s talent  not  to  kick , but  hug ; 

“ And  no  man  wonders  he's  not  fu?ig  by  Pug.” 

But  they  mud  excufe  me  if  I decline  attempting  to  ufe  the  fame 
weapons,  which  I am  no  more  capable  of  managing,  than  I am  of 
wielding  the  fpear  of  Goliath,  the  club  of  Hercules,  or  the  fhield 
of  Achilles.  I trud  they  will  allow  me  to  ufe,  as  it  is  merely  for 
the  purpofe  of  defence,  and  without  even  the  pofhbility  of  annoy- 
ing them,  the  innocent  weapons  of  plain  truth,  and  fair,  though 
dried  reafoning. 

They  have  taken  care  to  exprefs  fully  and  candidly,  that  is,  Mr 
John  Bell,  in  their  name  and  with  their  fanedion,  has  declared  ex- 
plicitly ( Anfwer , page  16.)  their  ignorance  of  logic.  The  truth 
of  this  moded  and  candid  avowal  cannot  be  doubted,  as  it  is  ac- 
companied 
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companied  with  fome  unequivocal  proofs  of  that  lamentable  defi- 
ciency : but  if  they  are  not  alfo  incapable  of  learning  the  firfl 
principles  of  logic,  which  I think  they  will  hardly  pretend  that 
they  are,  for  this  would  be  equivalent  to  pretending  that  they 
are  idiots,  they  muft  furely  underftand  and  admit,  when  they  are 
pointed  out  to  them,  and  illuftrated  by  proper  examples  from  their 
own  publication,  fome  of  thofe  common  principles  of  logic,  of 
which  I have  endeavoured  to  avail  myfelf.  They  furely  muft 
underftand,  and  believe,  that  every  propofition,  for  example,  eve- 
ry thing  which  they  have  aliened  in  their  publication,  muft  be 
either  true  or  falfe.  If  what  they  have  aliened  be  true , then  I, 
and  my  colleagues,  efpecially  the  Clinical  ProfelTors,  and  the  Ma- 
nagers of  the  Infirmary,  muft  be  infamous  and  odious,  and  muft 
all  deferve  to  be  hanged.  Of  this  I prefume  they  were  fully  aware 
at  the  time  of  the  vote  of  thanks  ; but  I doubt  whether  they  were 
equally  aware  of  what  the  confequence  muft  be  to  themfelves,  in 
public  eftimation,  that  is  in  point  of  fame  and  fortune,  for  the  reft 
of  their  lives,  if  their  aflertions  with  relpect  to  us  are  falfe , and 
fhall  be  completely  dilproved.  Yet  furely  they  muft  fee  this  con- 
fequence when  it  is  pointed  out  to  them  ; and  of  courfe  muft  be 
eager  to  eftablifh,  by  the  moft  convincing  proofs,  their  original 
afiertions,  both  for  their  own  vindication  in  point  of  veracity  and 
probity,  and  for  the  laudable  purpofe  of  convicting  us  of  that  bafe 
and  atrocious  conduct,  which  they  have  fo  boldly  laid  to  our 
charge. 

Whatever  they  may  have  known,  or  hereafter  may  choofe  to  do, 
on  that  point,  I am  convinced  they  did  not  originally,  and  perhaps 
do  not  yet  perceive  another  ftill  more  dire  dilemma  into  which 
they  have  blindly  run,  in  their  great  eagernefs  to  make  the  Pro- 
felfors  of  Phyfic,  and  the  Managers  of  the  Infirmary,  collectively, 
as  well  as  myfelf  individually,  odious  and  infamous  in  the  eftima- 
tion of  the  public.  But  if  they  will  attend  fairly  to  their  own  af- 
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fertions  and  arguments,  and  to  my  logical  commentary  on  them, 
they  will  find  that  the  fad  dilemma  Hands  thus.  If  their  affertions 
are  falfe,  they  themfelves  muft  be  infamous  : this  I prefume  they 
will  not  difpute  : but  if  their  affertions  are  true , they  muft  be  ftill 
more  infamous,  and  odious,  and  certainly  ought  all  to  be  hanged  ; 
for  their  own  conduct,  and  the  fhare  which  they  have  had,  both 
pafiively  and  actively,  in  thofe  horrible  atrocities  : I mean  not 
only  for  their  guilt,  in  tacitly  conniving  long  at  fuch  things,  but, 
ftill  worfe,  for  their  adive  exertions  in  making  them  more  extenfive, 
and  perpetual ; and  even  for  reprefenting  the  worft  of  them  as 
things  allowable  and  praife- worthy : a fentiment  which,  to  my 
utter  aftonifhment,  they  have  ftrongly  avowed  in  their  Anfwer  to 
me. 

It  is  neither  my  bufinefs  nor  my  inclination  to  help  them  out 
of  that  dilemma  into  which  they  have  run  If  this  be  poffible, 
which  I greatly  doubt,  they  muft  do  it  for  themfelves.  I cannot 
even  afk  of  them  to  acknowledge  the  error  of  what  they  have  faid 
of  myfelf,  of  my  colleagues,  and  of  the  Managers  of  the  Infirmary: 
for  fuch  an  appeal  to  their  candour,  veracity,  and  probity,  they 
would  confider,  not  as  a compliment,  but  as  a bitter  farcafm  and 
infult.  I cannot  afk  of  them  to  prove  their  affertions  with  refped 
to  us,  or  even  to  refute  that  evidence  which  I have  given  in  contra- 
diction of  their  affertions  ; for  they  cannot  fail  to  perceive,  that 
every  fuch  attempt  on  their  part  would  be  an  additional  proof  and 
illuftration  of  all  that  I have  faid  of  them,  and  their  fads,  and  their 
reafonings.  I cannot  afk:  of  them  to  acquiefce  filently  in  my  refu- 
tation of  their  marvellous  affertions,  without  either  acknowledging 
their  own  numerous  and  complicated  errors , or  attempting  to  prove 
and  eflablifh  their  own  faffs,  which  I have  prefumed  to  difprove ; 
for  they  cannot  fail  to  know  that  fuch  filent  acquiefcence  on  their 
part,  in  fuch  circumftances,  would  imply  that  they  felt,  but  had 
not  candour  enough  to  acknowledge,  the  truth'  and  juftnefs  of  all 
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that  I have  faid  of  them.  I need  not  afk  of  them  to  favour  the 
world  with  a new  fet  of  fads,  more  wonderful  and  more  atrocious 
than  the  laft,  and  more  injurious  to  me,  and  to  my  colleagues,  and  to 
the  Managers  of  the  Infirmary  ; for  this  they  will  do  of  courfe,  if 
they  think  it  poffible  that  their  new  fads  fir  all  be  believed,  while 
their  old  fads  remain  unproved,  contradided,  -and  difproved. 
But  they  are  heartily  welcome  to  try  the  experiment.  If  any  one 
of  them,  either  fingly,  or  in  the  name,  and  with  the  fandion  and 
vote  of  thanks  of  his  brethren,  choofes  to  publifh,  in  another 
pamphlet,  or  in  the  newfpapers,  that  I have  been  guilty  of  many 
ads  of  horfe-ftealing,  houfe-breaking,  and  highway  robbery,  that 
I was  fentenced  to  tranfportation  for  fourteen  years,  and  am  in 
danger  of  being  hanged  for  returning  before  my  time  was  expired  ; 
all  which  affertions  are  juft  as  true,  and  as  much  to  the  purpofe  of 
their  conteft  with  the  Managers  of  the  Infirmary,  and  fcarce  fo 
atrocious,  as  the  mo  ft  important  of  thofe  contained  in  Mr  John 
Bell’s  Anfwer  to  me  ; they  may  be  aftured,  that,  far  from  being  of- 
fended by  fuch  a publication,  I fliall  be  highly  gratified. 

As  far  as  my  fingle  vote  can  go,  they  are  equally  welcome  to 
pay  their  compliments  handfomely  to  all  the  Profeffors  of  Phyfic, 
colledively,  in  any  fuch  publication : indeed  I fliould  be  forry  if 
my  learned  colleagues  had  not  at  leaft  fome  fhare  of  fuch  an  ho- 
nourable teftimonial. 

But,  unlefs  they  can  give  fome  very  good  reafon  for  endeavour- 
ing to  make  the  Managers  of  the  Infirmary  and  the  Hofpital  itfelf 
objeds  of  indignation  and  horror  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  city, 
I mull  humbly  and  earneftly  beg  of  Mr  John  Bell  and  his  clients, 
to  abftain  in  future  from  all  fuch  attempts  ; the  injuftice  and 
cruelty  of  which,  relatively  to  the  poor  and  unhappy,  I have  en- 
deavoured to  point  out.  They  are  heartily  welcome  to  fuggeft  to 
the  Managers,  to  the  ordinary  Phyficians  and  Surgeons,  and  to  the 
Clinical  Profeffors,  whatever  they  think  will  be  for  the  good  of 
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the  patients,  with  refpect  either  to  medical  treatment,  -or  to  the  ge- 
neral management  of  the  Hofpital.  I can  have  no  doubt  that  the 
Managers  and  the  medical  fervants  of  the  Infirmary  will  faithfully 
attend  to  all  fuch  fuggeftions  ; and  do,  as  in  duty  bound,  what 
they  are  convinced  is  belt  for  the  fick  poor  intruded  to  their  care. 
But  if,  contrary  to  all  reafonable  expectation,  they  lhall  fail  in  that 
duty,  if  they  lhall  refufe  to  liften  to  any  fuggeftions  of  improve- 
ment, or  if  they  fhall  obftinately  refufe  to  do  what  is  clearly  lhewn 
to  be  right ; then  certainly  Mr  John  Bell  and  his  clients  will  be  en- 
titled to  make  their  conduct  the  fubject  of  the  molt  public  and  fe- 
ver e reprehenlion. 

Whatever  regard  they  may  pay  to  this  requeft,  there  is  yet 
another  which  I mu  ft  urge  very  ftrongly  to  them,  in  full  confi- 
dence that  they  will  comply  with  it,  as  foon  as  they  are  aware  of 
the  nature  and  reafon  of  it,  and  the  importance  of  it  to  their  own 
profeflional  brethren.  It  is  only  this,  That  in  whatever  terms  they 
may  hereafter  chufe  to  revile  me  individually,  and  my  colleagues 
the  Profeffors  of  Phyfic,  and  the  Managers  of  the  Infirmary,  col- 
lectively, and  whatever  facts  they  may  chufe  to  affert  with  refpect 
to  us,  they  will  fairly  and  openly  put  their  names  to  their  own 
publications,  and  to  any  vote  of  thanks,  or  other  teflimony  of  ap- 
probation, by  which  they  mean  to  fanction  them,  and  recommend 
them  to  the  public.  They  will  underftand  that  I wifh  them  to 
avoid  ufing  any  fuch  general,  collective,  ambiguous  appellations  as 
that  of  the  junior  members  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  or 
even  that  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  unlefs  all  the  junior 
Fellows,  or  all  the  Fellows  of  the  College,  individually,  concur  in 
the  affertions  and  fentiments  fo  recommended  and  fanctioned.  The 
right  of  the  majority  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  to  act  for  the 
whole,  and  in  the  name  of  the  whole,  cannot  be  difputed  : but  it 
is  at  leafl  indelicate,  if  not  worfe,  for  the  majority  of  their  fociety 
to  ufe  that  right  in  fuch  a manner  as  may  be  greatly  and  perma- 
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nently  injurious  to  tlie  minority,  even  in  point  of  professional  and 
pecuniary  intereft  ; or  to  make  it  be  believed  that  the  minority 
had  any  {hare  in  tranfaCtions  and  fentiments,  which  they  always 
reprobated  as  difhonourable  in  themfelves,  and  difgraceful  to  their 
profeftion. 

By  the  letter  prefixed  to  Mr  John  Bell’s  Anfwer  to  me,  every 
reader,  not  previoufty  in  the  fecret,  muft  have  underftood,  that  all 
the  junior  Surgeons  concurred  in  that  requeft  to  him  to  anfwer 
my  Memorial : but  in  faCt  Six  of  them  had  no  more  concern  in  that 
requeft  than  they  had  in  the  gunpowder  treafon.  The  cafe  is  ftill 
ftronger  with  refpeCt  to  the  vote  of  thanks  for  that  Anfwer,  which 
vote  was  publifhed  in  the  newfpapers.  That  vote  of  thanks,  far 
from  exprefting  the  general  or  unanimous  fenfe  of  every  Fellow  of 
the  College  individually,  probably  did  not  exprefs  the  fenfe,  even  of 
the  majority,  perhaps  of  very  little  more  than  a third  part,  of  their 
whole  number.  To  the  beft  of  my  information  and  belief,  twenty- 
nine  was  the  greateft  number  prefent  at  any  of  the  meetings  of  their 
College  about  that  time  ; of  whom  I am  certain  that  Fourteen 
never  did  or  could  concur  in  fuch  a vote  of  thanks.  The  whole 
number  of  the  Fellows  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  at  that  time,  I 
believe,  was  forty-fix : but  of  this  number  at  leaft  a third  part  did 
not  attend  the  meetings  of  the  College,  or  take  any  concern  in  its 
tranfacftions. 

The  wrong  done,  firft  to  the  minority  of  the  younger  furgeonsv 
fecondly  to  the  minority  of  the  whole  Royal  College,  by  the  ufe  of 
thofe  collective  names,  was  grofs  and  glaring  ; and  my  remarks  on 
that  requeft  and  that  vote  of  thanks  would  have  made  the  wrong 
ftill  greater,  if  I had  not  taken  care  to  do  juftice  to  them  individu- 
ally, by  publifhing  their  names,  (page  80.  and  ioi.  of  the  follow- 
ing Memorial),  and  teftifying  that  they  had  no  fhare  in  the  tranf- 
aClions  in  queftion,  and  that  confequently  none  of  my  remarks  were 
applicable  to  them.  With  equal  eafe  I could  have  publiftied  the 
names  of  the  majorities , whofe  condud  has  given  occafion  to  thofe 
remarks ; but  I refrained  from  that  rigorous  iron  juftice,  in  con- 
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federation  of  a well-known  maxim,  Summum  jus , fumma  injuria . 
The  confequences  of  fuch  an  expofure  might  have  been  very  feri- 
ous  to  them  individually,  in  point  of  fame  and  fortune,  for  the  reft 
of  their  lives  ; and  what  they  and  others  might  well  have  thought 
too  fevere  a punifhment  for  fuch  a peccadillo  as  theirs.  But  this  is 
to  be  underftood  with  a falvo  jure  to  them  : If  any  one,  or  all,  of 
them  fhall  choofe  to  avow  as  their  own  thofe  affertions  and  fenti- 
ments,  for  which  they  voted  their  thanks,  and  which  I have  taken 
the  liberty  to  difcufs,  I have  no  objections. 

The  fituation  of  one  gentleman,  who  concurred  with  the  majo- 
rity of  the  College  of  Surgeons  in  thofe  tranfa&ions,  was  fo  par- 
ticular, that  it  is  but  juftice  to  him  to  mention  what  it  was,  and 
to  make  an  exception  in  his  favour  ; more  efpecially  as  he  is  al- 
ready gone  from  Edinburgh,  with  a declared  refolution  of  never 
returning  to  it,  and  confequently  has  not  a fair  opportunity  to 
judge  and  act  for  himfelf  on  the  prefent  occafion.  The  perfon  to 
whom  I allude  is  Mr  Flanagan,  an  Irifh  Gentleman,  who  had 
not  been  educated  in  this  city,  and  came  to  it  between  three  and 
four  years  ago,  an  utter  ftranger,  I believe,  to  every  perfon  in  it, 
not  excepting  his  own  profeffional  brethren.  But  as  he  was  a 
ftranger,  they  took  him  in  : he  became  a Fellow  of  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons  in  Edinburgh  in  the  year  1800,  and  was  the  laft 
who  attended  in  the  Infirmary  on  the  fyftem  of  rotation.  Before 
he  left  Edinburgh,  which  I believe  was  fome  time  in  1802,  I had 
the  pleafure  of  receiving  from  him  the  moft  convincing  and  gra- 
tifying evidence  that  he  had  formed  an  opinion  of  me  widely 
different  from  that  which  he  mult  have  had  when  he  concurred  in 
the  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr  John  Bell  for  his  Anfwer  to  my  Memo- 
rial. From  fome  circumftances  which  have  come  to  my  know- 
ledge, I ftrongly  fufpeCt  that  he  found  himfelf  equally  mif- 
taken  in  the  opinions  which  he  firft  imbibed  of  fome  other  perfons, 
and  of  fome  things  in  Edinburgh.  It  feems  to  me  but  reafona  b le 
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and  juft,  not  to  hold  him  -refpdnftble  for  any  thing  contained  in 
the  Anjiver ” except  what  he  ehoofes;  deliberately  to  avow  and 
take  upon  himfelf ; which  I ftirewdly  fafpeCt  will  be  very  little  or 
nothing. 

Laftly,  As  to  Mr  John  Bell  himfelf,  to  whom  I lliould  be  pecu- 
liarly forry  to  do  any  injuftice,  and  whom  I lliould  not  wifli  even 
to  preclude  from  any  of  thole  advantages  to  which  he  is  entitled 
by  his  twofold  character  of  advocate  and  party ; for  reafons  al- 
ready Hated,  page  v.  of  this  Preface,  and  which  will  appear  ftill 
more  clearly  in  the  following  pages,  I have  thought  myfelf  bound 
to  conftder  him  in  the  capacity  of  an  Advocate  pleading  the  caufe 
of  others.  That  this  is  chiefly,  if  not  folely,  the  cafe,  is  evident  from 
his  own  declarations  to  me,  from  the  letter  prefixed  to  his  Anfwer, 
and  from  the  vote  of  thanks  of  his  clients,  teftifying  that  he  had  ex- 
prefled  their  general  fenfe  of  the  principal  fubjeft  difcufled  in  it : 
and  I believe,  if  he  were  fo  difpofed,  he  could  eafily  prove,  that 
many  of  the  fentiments  moll  ftrongly  exprefled  in  it  are  diametri- 
cally oppolite  to  his  own.  But  I have  no  right,  and  no  wilh,  to 
obtrude  on  him  that  fuppofition.  He  is  welcome  to  choofe  for  him- 
felf, whether  he  fhall  be  regarded  only  as  an  Advocate,  implying,  v- 
that  he  does  not  vouch  for  the  truth  of  the  aflertions,  and  the 
juftnefs  of  the  fentiments,  which  he  has  exprefled  with  fuch  elo- 
quence and  force  ; or  as  a Party  in  the  conteft,  implying,  that  he 
Hill  maintains  thofe  aflertions  and  fentiments,  that  he  flakes  his 
character,  in  point  of  probity  and  veracity,  on  the  truth  of  them, 
and  that  he  bona  fide  undertakes  to  prove  what  he  had  fo  deliberate- 
ly and  ftrongly  aflerted, 

J.  G. 
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It  was  eafy  to  forefee  that  the  Memorial,  which  fix  months  ago 
I had  the  honour  to  addrefs  to  the  Managers  of  the  Royal  Infir- 
mary, would  be  to  the  Jews  a flumbling-block,  and  to  the  Greeks 
foolifhnefs  ; but  it  was  impoffible  ever  to  have  dreamed  that  it 
was  to  have  fuch  effe<fts  as  it  has  actually  produced  ; that  it 
was  foon  to  give  occafion  to  publications  which  would  have  done 
honour  to  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  Jerufalem  in  the 
days  of  Solomon,  and  that  it  was  to  call  forth  arguments  and 
anfwers,  which  neither  Solomon  himfelf,  nor  the  feven  fages  of 
Greece,  if  they  had  all  been  of  his  cabinet  council,  could  ever 
have  devifed. 

Very  few  of  thefe  publications  require  any  reply,  or  any  ani- 
madverfions,  on  my  part ; for  not  only  thofe  which  were  intended 
to  enforce  and  confirm  my  argument,  but  thofe  which  were  in- 
tended to  refute  and  overturn  it,  tend  almoft  equally  to  illuftrate 
and  eftablifh  all  that  I had  advanced. 

But  fome  of  the  writers  to  whofe  works  I allude,  have  taken  fo  much 
pains,  and  have  done  fuch  effential  fervice  to  my  caufe,  that  they 
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deferve  my  belt  acknowledgments  and  thanks  for  their  labours  j 
and  fome  of  their  lucubrations  feem  to  require,  as  well  as  to  de- 
ferve from  me,  a few  notes,  explanatory,  hiftorical,  and  critical, 
which  I can  eafily  furnifh,  and  which  it  would  be  uncivil  at  lead, 
if  not  ungrateful,  in  me  to  with-hold. 


OBSERVATIONS  on  Mr  Arrot’s  Remarks. 

Mr  Arrot,  one  of  the  fenior  Fellows  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons,  has  given  the  following  brief  account  of  the  bargain  be- 
tween the  Managers  of  the  Infirmary  and  the  Corporation  of 
Surgeons  in  1738. 

“ The  pradlice  of  furgical  attendance  now  exifting  in  the  Royal 
Infirmary  of  Edinburgh,  has  endured  for  no  lefs  than  fixty  years. 
At  its  commencement,  it  was  not  lightly  or  rafhly  adopted,  but 
was  the  fruit  of  much  deliberate  negociation  between  different 
bodies  of  men  in  this  city.  Two  Hofpitals  had  been  formed  for 
the  charitable  purpofe  of  affording  relief  to  the  difeafed  poor  in  the 
neighbourhood.  One  of  thefe  Hofpitals  was  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  leading  Members  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons, 
and  the  other  was  fuperintended  by  a number  of  gentlemen,  who 
had  been  incorporated  by  royal  charter.  At  that  time,  the  chirur- 
gical  department  of  this  laft  Hofpital,  was  intrufted  to  fix  Surgeons, 
chofen  by  the  Managers.  As  it  was  found,  however,  that  the 
exifience  of  two  rival  Hofpitals  was  prejudicial  to  the  interefts  of 
both,  a negociation  was  entered  into,  for  uniting  them  into  one 
eftablifhment,  and  was  at  lalt  happily  brought  to  a conclufion,  in 
the  year  1738,  upon  the  following  conditions  : 

It  was  flipulated,  That  the  whole  funds  of  the  Hofpital  which 
was  fuperintended  by  the  leading  Members  of  the  College  of  Sur- 
geons, fhould  be  transferred  to  the  Incorporation  of  the  Royal  Infir- 
mary ; 
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mary ; and  that  all  the  Members  of  the  College  of  Surgeons, 
fhould,  when  neceffary,  give  their  attendance  to  the  patients  in 
the  united  Hofpital.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  agreed,  that 
the  Managers  of  the  Royal  Infirmary,  in  all  time  coming,  fhould 
not  only  permit  this  attendance,  but  that  they  fhould  not  attempt 
to  introduce  any  inequality  or  preference  in  the  employment  of 
the  individual  Members  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  in  their  at- 
tendance on  the  Royal  Infirmary.” 

Brevis  ejfe  laboro , obfcurus  jio.  Mr  Arrot’s  account  of  that  me- 
morable tranfadlion  is  fo  brief  as  to  give  hardly  any  notion,  or 
at  belt  a very  obfcure,  and  imperfedl,  and  erroneous  notion  of  it, 
of  the  motives  which  led  to  it,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
conduced.  The  two  paragraphs  quoted  from  his  paper,  contain 
nothing  but  what  is  true  ; but  they  do  not  contain  the  whole  truth. 
They  contain  but  a fmall  part,  and,  to  the  beft  of  my  judgment, 
the  leaft  interefting  part  of  the  truth. 

For  aught  that  appears  in  them,  the  Royal  Infirmary  and  the 
Surgeons  Hofpital  might  have  been  coeval,  or  the  latter  might 
have  been  eftablifhed  long  before  the  former  : The  Infirmary  might 
have  been  eftablifhed  without  neceflity,  in  rivalfhip  or  oppofition 
to  the  Surgeons  Hofpital ; this  oppofition  might  have  proceeded 
from  the  moft  unworthy  motives  in  the  founders  of  the  Infirmary  ; 
from  the  moft  fordid  views  of  private  intereft ; from  perfonal 
malevolence  and  envy  ; from  profeftional  rancour,  or  malignant 
corporation-difputes  ; and  the  condu(ftors  of  the  Surgeons  Hofpital 
might  have  been  forced  to  fubmit  to  thofe  cruel  terms  which  were 
dilated  by  the  Managers  of  the  Royal  Infirmary,  and  to  conclude 
with  them  a bargain  difadvantageous  and  diftrefling  to  themfelves 
perfonally,  bad  even  for  the  charitable  inftitution  which  they 
patronifed,  and  unjuft  to  the  fick  poor  whom  they  charitably 
wifhed  to  relieve.  All  this  they  might  have  been  fuppofed  to  have 
done  fox  fear  of  that  utter  ruin  which  the  influence  and  exertions 
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of  fo  powerful  a corporation  as  the  Royal  Infirmary  were  likely 
to  bring  on  the  flender  funds  of  the  Surgeons  Hofpital. 

But  fomething  very  nearly  the  diredl  contrary  of  all  this  was 
the  truth.  The  Royal  Infirmary  was  eftablifhed  on  a rational,  hu- 
mane, and  liberal  plan,  long  before  the  Surgeons  Hofpital  was 
thought  of.  This  Hofpital  was  eftablifhed  evidently  and  notori- 
oufly  in  oppofition  to  the  Royal  Infirmary,  and  for  a purpofe  very 
different  from  what  was  at  firft  pretended,  but  never  believed ; 
for  as  foon  as  that  unworthy  purpofe  was  accomplifhed,  the  Sur- 
geons Hofpital  was  given  up,  and  the  fick  poor,  and  the  charitable 
contributions  of  the  benevolent,  were  allowed  to  go  to  the  Royal 
Infirmary. 

The  bargain,  notorioufly  and  intuitively  bad  for  the  fick  poor, 
for  whofe  benefit  the  Infirmary  was  inftituted,  was  forced  upon 
the  Managers  againft  their  deliberate  and  better  judgment,  repeat- 
edly expreffed,  and  openly  fhewn,  in  the  ftrongeft  manner,  by 
their  condudt  in  the  appointing  of  a few  of  the  moft  fkilful  Sur- 
geons to  be  ordinary  Surgeons  of  the  Infirmary : It  was  forced 
upon  them  in  violation  of  their  charter,  and  in  repugnance  to 
the  common  fenfe  of  mankind,  as  fhewn  by  the  mode,  adopted  in 
all  other  places,  of  appointing  Phyficians  and  Surgeons  to  hofpitals : 
It  was  forced  on  the  Managers  by  an  affociation  of  Surgeons  ; the 
majority,  I prefume,  of  the  Gentlemen  of  that  profeffion  in  Edin- 
burgh : but  if  it  had  been  done  by  the  whole  corporation  unani- 
moufly,  the  cafe  would  not  have  been  one  jot  mended.  The  mo- 
tives of  thefe  Surgeons  for  wrhat  they  did,  were,  in  one  plain 
word,  abominable : neither  more  nor  lefs  than  malignant  envy  and 
jealoufy  of  a few  of  their  own  profeflional  brethren,  who,  they 
feared,  would,  by  their  permanent  attendance  in  the  Hofpital,  ac- 
quire greater  fkill  and  manual  dexterity  as  operators,  and  higher 
reputation,  and  confequently  more  lucrative  practice,  than  the 
many  not  employed  in  the  Hofpital.  The  means  by  which  thofe 
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Surgeons  accomplilhed  their  purpofe  were  detejlable . They  forced 
the  Managers  to  fubmit  to  their  terms,  not  by  fhewing  that  their 
plan  would  be  for  the  good  of  the  patients,  nay,  not  even  by  pre- 
tending that  they  thought  fo,  for  the  contrary  was  irrefiftibly 
implied,  and  almoft  exprelfed,  in  their  own  manifefto  ; but  by 
eflablifhing  a rival  Hofpital  in  oppofition  to  the  Infirmary,  and 
exerting  themfelves  to  the  utmoft  to  procure  for  their  own  Hofpital 
thofe  charitable  contributions  which  othervvife  would  have  come  to 
the  Infirmary : In  fhort,  by  endeavouring  to  intercept  the  very 
needful  fupplies,  and  thus  to  fruftrate  the  benevolent  purpofe  for 
which  the  Infirmary  was  eftablifhed.  None  of  thefe  overt  afls, 
nor  even  of  the  motives  from  which  they  proceeded,  can  admit  of 
doubt,  or  be  explained  away;  the  fafts  Hand  recorded  in  our  mi- 
nutes : the  motives,  happily,  are  avowed  with  little  or  no  difguife, 
by  the  Surgeons  themfelves  in  their  own  printed  Memorial. 

Of  all  thefe  things,  fo  interefting  in  judging  of  the  queftion  at 
prefent  in  agitation,  not  one  word  is  faid  by  Mr  Arrot  in  his  Hate 
of  the  cafe : nor  could  it  even  be  inferred  or  guefied  from  any 
thing  which  appears  in  his  paper,  that  fuch  things  had  ever  been 
done,  or  fuch  unworthy  motives  ever  avowed. 

Probably  he  thought  it  unneceflary  to  dwell  on  things  fo  un~ 
pleafant  in  themfelves,  fo  little  edifying,  fo  little  to  the  honour  of 
human  nature  in  general,  and  of  his  own  profefiion  in  particular. 
Perhaps  he  thought  the  account  which  I had  given  of  them  fo 
full  and  accurate  as  to  fuperfede  all  further  difcuflion,  or  even 
mention  of  fuch  things,  which  certainly  are  facro  digtia  filentio.  But, 
if  this  was  his  meaning,  he  mull  have  overlooked  a very  obvious 
and  ftrong  confideration  ; that  his  paper  was  likely  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  many  people  who  never  faw  mine,  and  who  knew  not 
one  word  of  what  it  contained  ; and  who  had  never  even  feen 
that  admirable  Memorial  of  the  Surgeons  in  1737,  which  I have 
had  the  honour  to  dilfect  and  anatomife.  Such  people  mult  have 
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been  flrangely  milled,  nay  kept  in  the  dark  ; deprived  of  all 
means  of  fetting  themfelves  right,  or  even  of  difcovering  that  they 
were  wrong. 

But  I almoft  doubt  whether  Mr  AiTot  himfelf  perceived  the 
importance  of  thofe  things  which  I had  Hated  fo  fully,  and  which 
he  completely  omitted.  From  the  coolnefs  with  which  he  men- 
tions the  general  tenor  of  the  bargain,  and  from  the  very  gentle 
terms  in  which  he  exprelfes  that  “ it  was  agreed,  that  the  Mana- 
“ gers  Ihould  not  only  permit  this  attendance,”  (of  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  College  of  Surgeons),  “ but  that  they  Ihould  not  at- 
“ tempt  to  introduce  any  inequality  or  preference  in  the  employ- 
u ment  of  the  individual  members  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  in 
“ their  attendance  on  the  Royal  Infirmary  it  Ihould  feem  that  he 
had  not  difeovered  the  abfurdity,  the  injuftice,  the  cruelty,  the  tur- 
pitude of  fuch  a bargain.  I can  fcarce  think  he  underflood  by  it, 
what  it  certainly  means,  and  neceJTarily  implies,  that  the  worft  Sur- 
geons in  Edinburgh,  indiferiminately  with  the  belt,  were  in  their 
turn  to  officiate  as  Surgeons  to  the  Infirmary  ; and  this  either  for  fo 
ffiort  a time  as  to  make  it  impoffible  for  them  to  acquire  any  confi- 
derable  improvement,  or  if  for  a longer  time,  fo  that  they  might 
improve  a little,  then  with  the  certainty  that  they  could  never 
again  a<5l  as  Surgeons  to  the  Hofpital. 

Suppofing  him  to  be  perfectly  convinced,  that  at  the  time  when 
the  bargain  in  queftion  was  made  (1738)  all  the  members  of  the 
corporation  of  Surgeons  were  equally  and  perfectly  qualified  to  adl 
as  Surgeons  to  the  Royal  Infirmary  ; fuppofing,  further,  that  he 
is  equally  convinced  that  the  cafe  is  juft  the  fame  with  all  the  Fel- 
lows of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  at  prefent ; it  is  furely  im- 
poffible  that  he,  or  that  any  man  in  his  right  wits,  can  believe 
that  this  will  always  be  the  cafe. 

If  all  the  prefent  Fellows  of  that  College  were  removed  to  a bet- 
ter world,  their  places  would  foon  be  filled  by  at  leafi:  an  equal, 
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probably  a greater  number  of  gentlemen  of  the  fame  profeflion  : 
and  whether  this  happens  in  half  an  hour,  or  in  half  a century,  it 
is  the  fame  for  my  argument : happen  it  muft,  fooner  or  later. 
Sooner  or  later,  all  the  prefent  performers  muft  quit  the  ft  age,  and 
fifty,  an  hundred,  two  hundred  others,  will  come  upon  it.  Of 
thefe  yet  unheard  of,  yet  unborn,  Surgeons,  fome,  probably  four 
or  five  times  as  many  as  can  ever  be  wanted  for  the  duty  of  this 
Hofpital,  will  be  men  of  fenfe,  and  knowlege,  and  fkill  in  every 
part  of  their  profeflion,  good  operators,  attentive,  humane,  and 
diligent  in  the  difcharge  of  every  part  of  their  duty,  and  withal, 
men  of  good  tempers,  and  modeft  gentle  manners,  who  live,  or 
wifh  to  live,  on  good  terms  with  all  their  profeftional  brethren  ; 
and  ready  to  give  the  moft  candid  and  patient  attention  to  the  o- 
pinions  and  advice  of  their  brethren  with  whom  they  meet  in  con- 
fultation.  In  fhort,  they  may  be  every  thing  that  the  Managers 
could  reafonably  expedt,  or  wifh,  in  Surgeons,  for  the  good  of  the 
fick  poor  in  the  Hofpital,  or  for  themfelves  or  their  families  if 
they  needed  the  afliftance  of  Surgeons  at  home.  Such  men  will 
naturally  obtain  general  efteem  and  confidence,  and  will  defervedly 
rife  to  eminence  in  their  profeflion.  But  it  is  impojjlble  that  all  of 
them  fhould  be  men  of  fuch  talents,  fuch  qualifications,  and  fuch 
characters.  It  is  juft  as  abfurd  to  expedt  fuch  uniformity  of  merit 
among  them,  as  it  would  be  to  expedt  that  they  fhould  all  be  of 
the  fame  ftature,  the  fame  compledtion,  and  the  fame  features. 
The  minds  of  men  ever  were,  and  ever  will  be,  at  leaf!  as  various 
as  their  bodies.  Of  the  many  individuals,  who  in  the  courfe  of 
this  century  are  to  become  Fellows  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons 
in  Edinburgh,  fome  will  be  half  mad,  and  others  more  than  half 
ftupid  ; fome  will  be  grofsly  ignorant  of  their  profeftion,  of  which 
perhaps  they  may  never  have  learned  any  more  than  juft  enough 
to  enable  them  to  pajs  at  their  examination ; and  even  this' little 
they  may  have  learned  by  means  of  a Short  Catechifm,  -which 
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they  never  underftood,  but  only  got  by  rote.  Some  fmart  lads  may- 
have  had  a good  deal  of  knowledge  juft  when  they  came  out  of  their 
apprenticefhips,  nine  tenths  of  which  they  may  have  forgotten  in 
the  courfe  of  five,  ten,  or  twenty  years,  paiTed  without  ffudy,  and 
with  little  or  no  practice.  Some  may  have  excellent  fingers  and 
thumbs,  but  without  brains  enough  to  know  when  and  how  to 
ufe  them  ; others  may  have  brains  enough,  and  thefe  very  good 
of  their  kind,  who  may  be  lamentably  deficient  in  point  of  fingers 
and  thumbs  ; fome  may  be  favages  in  their  difpofitions,  and  brutes 
in  their  manners  ; fome  may  be  very  fine  gentlemen1  minutely 
acquainted  with  all  the  moft  fafhionable  cures  for  the  fafhion- 
able  diftemper,  and  perhaps  well  qualified  to  treat  any  common 
cafe  of  that  moft  important  diforder,  but  withal  of  fuch  general 
character,  habits,  and  condudt,  that  no  perfon  in  his  lenfes  would 
ever  think  of  employing  them  for  the  cure  of  any  other  difeafe  : 
Some,  from  real  bad  temper,  or  perfonal  animofity,  and  rancorous 
malevolence,  envy,  and  jealoufy,  others  from  mere  vanity  and 
arrogance,  may  live  in  a ftate  of  open  warfare,  or,  what  is  worfe, 
of  fecret  enmity,  with  many  or  all  of  their  profeflional  brethren, 
feeking  every  opportunity  to  undermine  them,  to  fupplant  them, 
to  thwart  them  in  their  practice,  to  cenfure,  expofe,  and  mifrepre- 
fent  every  thing  that  they  fay  or  do ; Some  may  be  drunk  every 
evening  with  punch,  and  others  every  morning  with  brandy  ; and 
fome  may  not  be  quite  fober  at  noon. 

If  it  were  propofed  to  give  to  fuch  undeferving  members  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  exclufively,  the  right  of  attendingand  ope- 
rating in  the  Hofpital,  exprefsly  fetting  afide  all  the  men  of  merit  of 
their  profeflion ; all  deliberate  confiderations  of  the  injuftice,  the  cru- 
elty, and  the  atrocity  of  fuch  a fcheme,  would  be  loft  in  the  obvious 
thought  of  the  extravagant  infinity  of  which  it  would  be  regarded 
as  a decifive  proof.  Yet,  whatever  is  abfurd,  unjuft,  and  cruel  in 
it,  is  juft  as  bad,  on  the  plan  of  indifcriminate  rotation,  to  thofe 
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unfortunate  patients  who  happen  to  be  in  the  Hofpital  when  fuch 
men  attend  in  it,  as  if  no  others  ever  attended,  and  is  in  no  degree 
compenfated  to  fuch  patients,  by  the  undifputed  merit  of  all  the 
other  members  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons. 

Yet  fuch  is  the  force  of  habit,  and  fuch  the  influence  of  plau- 
fible  words,  that  all  thefe  ftrong  confiderations,  obvious  and  un- 
deniable as  they  are,  feem  to  have  completely  efcaped  the  notice 
of  Mr  Arrot,  even  when  deliberately  writing  and  printing  on  the 
fubjedt. 

Though  he  was  not  perfonally  concerned  in  the  tranfadlion  of 
1738,  nor  (probably)  in  the  violent  and  long  difpute  between  the 
Managers  and  the  Surgeons  about  it  thirty  years  afterwards  ; and 
though,  from  his  long  Handing  and  eftablifhed  charadler  in  his 
profeflion,  he  can  have  no  private  intereft  in  preferving  that  odious 
fyftem  ; he  yet  contends  for  it  with  great  warmth  and  eloquence, 
only  propofing  fome  new  modifications  of  it,  the  advantages  of 
which  modifications  I have  not  the  honour  to  underftand. 

He  feems  to  think  that  there  was  fomething  honourable,  and 
generous,  public-fpirited,  and  benevolent  to  their  brethren,  in  the 
condudt  of  thofe  who  forced  the  Managers  of  the  Infirmary  to 
make  that  cruel  bargain  ; and  with  all  the  fire  and  all  the  pathe- 
tic eloquence  of  a Roman  patriot,  he  exhorts  his  brethren  of  the 
prefent  day  manfully  to  contend  to  the  utmoft  for  their  facred 
rights.  He  has  expreffed,  in  plain  and  humble  profe,  what  long 
fince  was  better  exprefled  in  heroic  verfe  ; 

Remember , 0 my  friends , the  laws , the  rights , 

‘The  generous  plan  of  power , delivered  down 
From  age  to  age  by  your  renowned forefathers , 

So  dearly  bought,  the  price  of  fo  much  blood. 

0 let  it  never  perifh  in  your  hands , 

But  pioufy  tranfmit  it  to  your  children  ! 
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* 

I muft  acknowledge  my  obligations  to  Mr  Arrot,  for  the  trouble 
lie  has  taken  to  fet  me  right  as  to  the  particular  s of  what  paffed,  and 
even  as  to  the  number  of  perfons  who  were  prefent,  at  that  grand 
confultation  of  Surgeons  in  the  Royal  Infirmary,  which  I have  men- 
tioned in  my  Memorial,  (Page  197,  198,  199.),  in  what  Mr  Arrot  is 
pleafed  to  call  fuch  ludicrous  terms. 

In  the  firft  place,  I am  obliged  to  him  for  thus  vouching  for 
me  that  there  really  was  fuch  a confultation  ; for  I fhould  not  have 
been  in  the  leaft  furprifed,  if  fome  wifeacres  had  taken  it  into  their 
noble  heads  that  the  account  which  I gave  of  it  was  altogether  a 
fidtion  of  my  own  ; juft  as  fome  others,  in  their  great  wifdom, 
have  been  pleafed  to  think  of  the  account  which  I gave  of  our 
everlafting  medical  warfare  ; of  the  two  hundred  years  war  about 
bleeding  from  the  one  arm  or  the  other  in  a pleurify ; of  the 
furious  difpute  among  the  London  Dodlors  about  purging  in  the 
fecondary  fever  of  the  fmall-pox  ; and  of  many  other  of  our  bitter 
difputes. 

No  men  of  fenfe  can  juftly  be  blamed  for  being  flow  and  unwil- 
ling to  believe  that  any  men  not  abfoluteiy  infane  fhould  ever  have 
engaged  or  perfevered  in  fuch  abfurd  difputes,  or  fhould  have  con- 
ducted them  in  fo  abfurd  a manner.  If  only  one  half  of  what  I 
have  heard  be  true,  fome  medical  gentlemen,  who  ought  to  have 
known  better,  have  falleninto  that  honourable  miftake. 

For  the  fadsfadtion  of  all  fuch  diftruftful  and  ignorant  readers,  I 
beg  leave  to  declare  once  for  all,  that  every  thing  which,  either  in 
my  former  Memorial  or  in  this,  is  ftated  as  a matter  of  fadt,  is 
true,  to  the  belt  of  my  knowledge,  information,  and  belief.  Of 
the  juftnefs  of  my  obfervations  and  reafonings  founded  on  thofe 
fadts,  every  perfon  is  entitled,  and  is  heartily  welcome,  to  judge 
for  himfelf.  As  to  the  particular  controverfies  to  which  I here 
allude,  if  any  gentleman,  whether  of  the  medical  profeflion  or  not, 
has  any  further  curiofity  or  diftruft  about  them,  and  will  apply  to 
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me,  I engage  to  fhow  him  complete  authority  for  all  that  I have 
faid  of  them,  and  to  refer  him  to  the  original  authors,  in  whom  he 
will  find  the  whole  detail  of  that  nonfenfe  which  I have  mentioned 
but  briefly,  and  in  general  terms.  My  account  of  it  appears  ludi- 
crous, and  to  fome  people  incredible,  only  becaufe  I have  brought 
fo  many  choice  fpecimens  together,  and  arranged  them  on  a new 
plan,  and  in  fuch  a manner  that  they  all  tend  ftrongly  to  il Infinite 
one  another,  and  to  eftablilh  that  general  principle  according  to 
which  they  are  arranged.  This  purpofe  they  anfwer  fo  well,  that 
they  almoft  appear  to  have  been  contrived  exprefsly  for  it. 

Mr  Arrot  is  well  qualified  to  vouch  for  the  reality  of  that  con- 
fultation,  by  much  the  molt  formidable  that  ever  I witneffed  ; for 
he  was  prefent  at  it,  and,  what  is  curious,  he  was  on  my  fide,  and 
the  only  perfon  that  was  fo.  Both  thefe  circumftances  I had  either 
forgotten,  or,  more  probably,  had  never  known.  The  truth  is,  I 
came  in  upon  them  in  mediis  rebus , that  is,  when  they  were  in  the 
middle  of  their  confultation,  and  my  poor  patient  in  the  middle 
of  them.  Mr  Arrot,  however,  cannot  be  miflaken  as  to  his  having 
been  of  the  confultation,  and  having  differed  in  opinion  from  all 
his  brethren,  and  from  Dr  Monro,  and  having  agreed  with  me— 
which  is  very  flattering  to  me.  I can  vouch  for  the  faffs,  that  Dr 
Monro  was  there,  and  that  he  was  againfl  me,  to  my  very  great 
mortification  ; for,  though  I do  not  profefs  never  to  differ  in  opinion 
from  Dr  Monro,  yet  I am  always  forry  wThen  it  happens  ; and  I have 
the  vanity  to  think  that  it  happens  very  feldom.  But,  till  I read  Mr 
Arrot’ s paper,  I never  knew,  nor  fufpefled,  that  Dr  Monro’s  opi- 
nion had  fuch  w'eight  or  authority  with  the  Fellows  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons,  as  to  make  them  implicitly  adopt  his  fenti- 
ments,  or  even  agree  with  one  another  on  any  one  point.  On  the 
contrary,  from  all  that  I had  ever  feen  or  heard,  I fhould  rather 
have  expected  from  it  the  very  oppofite  effeft 
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As  Mr  Arrot  remembers  fo  well  that  curious  fcene,  I fhould  beg 
of  him,  the  firft  day  that  he  has  leifure,  to  ftep  in  to  Archer’s 
Hall,  and  look  at  the  picture  of  Daniel  in  the  den  of  lions,  (which  is 
an  excellent  copy  of  the  famous  picture  by  Rubens  at  Hamilton), 
and  then  fay  whether  the  likenefs  be  not  very  {hiking,  I mean  par- 
ticularly the  likenefs  in  face  and  perfon  between  the  prophet  and 
the  patient ; for  as  to  the  likenefTes  between  the  individual  lions 
and  certain  Surgeons  who  fiourifhed  here  at  the  time  of  that  con- 
fultation,  (fome  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago,  I fuppofe),  they  certainly 
are  much  lefs  perfeCL  But  I have  no  doubt  that  a man  of  a quick 
eye,  and  fome  imagination,  and  competent  knowledge  of  the  phy- 
fiognomies  and  cojlume  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  at  that 
time,  may  even  yet  find  out  fome  of  them,  and  give  to  feveral 
grim  members  of  that  tremendous  confultation  “ a local  habitation 
M and  a name,”  with  much  plaufibility  of  conjecture  ; it  being 
underftood  always  as  a fixed  general  principle,  that  the  lioneffes, 
who  have  no  mane,  reprefent  the  crops , while  the  male  lions,  with 
their  majeftic  manes,  very  properly  reprefent  the  graver  and  more 
awful  members  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  who  wore  long 
hair  or  great  wigs. 

It  happens,  however,  fomewhat  unaccountably,  that  while  we 
agree  perfectly  as  to  the  general  faCts,  that  there  was  firch  a con- 
fultation, and  with  fuch  a refult  as  I have  mentioned ; nay,  while 
we  agree  as  to  fome  of  the  more  minute  particulars  of  it,  we  yet 
differ  materially  as  to  the  number  of  Surgeons  who  were  prefent. 
Mr  Arrot  fays,  that,  “ to  the  belt  of  his  recollection,  the  perfons 
“ prefent  amounted  to  twelve  or  fourteen.”  To  the  beft  of  my 
remembrance  and  judgment,  I fhould  rather  think  there  had  been 
twelve  or  fourteen  perfons  between  the  door  and  the  middle  of  the 
room,  juft  oppofite  to  the  fire-place,  farther  than  which  I did  not, 
penetrate.  But  even  to  get  fo  far  I was  obliged  to  fqueeze  and 
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fhufile  through  the  crowd ; and  fo  far  as  I could  fee,  by  faint 
candle-light,  the  inner  part  of  the  room,  including  both  the  corner 
diretflly  oppoftte,  and  the  one  diagonally  oppoftte  to  the  door,  ap- 
peared equally  crowded.  I am  fure  there  were  feveral  faces  there 
the  names  of  which  I did  not  know,  and  which  I was  not  accuftomed 
to  fee  there,  and  probably  had  never  feen  before.  Then  Mr  Arrot 
jfhould  confder,  that  twelve  or  fourteen  perfons  do  not  give  the  ap- 
pearance of  a crowd,  and,  in  facft,  are  no  uncommon  number  in 
that  room.  Though  probably  I have  not  been  quite  fo  often  as  he 
has  been  in  that  confulting  room,  yet  I am  fure  I have  been  in  it 
more  than  two  thoufand  times,  often  enough,  I prefume,  to  know 
tolerably  well  what  is,  or  rather  what  was,  the  ufual  complement 
of  perfons  in  it.  The  two  ordinary  phyfcians,  with  each  his  clerk, 
the  clinical  profeffor,  with  his  two  clerks,  the  apothecary  or  his 
aftiftant,  or  perhaps  both,  attending  with  their  reports,  one  or  two, 
or  perhaps  more,  military  furgeons  (garrifon  or  regimental)  come 
to  enquire  about  their  men,  the  ordinary  furgeon,  and  his  aftiftant, 
and  his  clerk  (or  houfe-furgeon),  and  a fnug  little  confultation  of  only 
three  or  four  other  Fellows  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  fuch  as 
ufed  often  to  aftemble,  without  any  particular  fummons,  juft  to 
confult  about  the  weather,  and  the  news,  medical  or  political,  and  the 
ftate  of  the  nation,  according  to  my  arithmetic,  make  fully  twelve 
or  fourteen  perfons ; and  fuch  a number,  I think,  could  fcarce 
have  appeared  to  me  any  way  extraordinary.  On  occaftons  when 
a confultation,  even  an  ordinary  one,  was  fummoned,  I am  pretty 
fure  that  I have  feen  at  leaft  twelve  or  fourteen  Surgeons  in  the  con- 
fulting room,  and  that  this  was  not  at  all  extraordinary.  But  the 
confultation  in  queftion  was  called  as  a very  extraordinary  one,  as 
appears  by  Dr  Monro  having  been  fummoned  to  it,  and  by  its  being 
known  in  a few  hours  to  fo  great  a number  of  ftudents.  It  was  un- 
derftood,  by  miftake,  in  confequence  of  fome  impropriety  of  ex~ 
preflion  in  me  or  my  clerk,  to  be  a confultation  on  a molt  extra- 
ordinary 
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ordinary  and  urgent  cafe,  which  could  admit  of  no  delay,  as  ap- 
peared by  its  being  held  in  the  evening  by  candle-light ; and  I 
believed  at  that  time,  and  am  (till  very  much  inclined  to  believe, 
that  all,  or  almoft  all,  who  had  a right  to  be  in  the  confulting  room, 
and  all  who,  without  any  fuch  right,  had  intereft,  or  acquaintance, 
or  dexterity  enough  to  get  themfelves  fqueezed  into  it,  were  there 
bodily  prefent. 

Thefe  things  I mention  only  to  fhow  that  there  was  no  wilful 
exaggeration  or  mifreprefentation  in  the  account  which  I gave  of 
that  adventure  ; for  as  I did  not  count  the  perfons  prefent,  and  doubt 
whether  I could  have  counted  them,  I can  have  no  pretenlions  to 
put  my  vague  notion  of  a great  crowd  there  alfembled,  in  competi- 
tion with  Mr  Arrot’s  more  precife  eflimate  of  twelve  or  fourteen 
perfons  being  prefent. 

With  refpedt  to  my  general  argument  and  conclufion,  nay  even 
with  refpeCL  to  that  individual  example  and  illuftration,  it  is  per- 
fectly indifferent  whether  there  were  twelve  or  fourteen,  or  twelve 
and  fourteen,  or  twelve  times  fourteen  perfons  prefent  at  that  me- 
morable confultation.  It  certainly  was  a numerous  one  ; the  refult 
of  it  was  “ a very  harmlefs  but  infignificant  prefcription  and  the 
patient  died  accordingly. 

Mr  Arrot  molt  judicioufly  obferves,  “ I fhould  account  it  very 
“ bad  logic  to  conclude,  that  majorities  muft  always  be  wrong, 
“ becaufe  I have  fometimes  happened  to  be  in  a minority.”  This 
is  unqueftionably  right;  but  I do  not  think  him  equally  right  or 
equally  fortunate  in  another  obfervation  or  maxim,  which  he  has  ex- 
preffed  in  the  preceding  part  of  the  fame  fentence,  in  thefe  words  ; 
u I am  fatisfied  that  in  the  multitude  of  coanfel  there  is  wifdom 
I fhould  fcarce  have  underflood  to  what  he  alluded,  if  I had  not 
occafionally  heard  feveral  other  perfons  quote  the  fame  unlucky  max- 
im, and  molt  heretically  pretend  that  Solomon,  the  wifefl  of  men, 
■was  the  author  of  it.  But  he  was  too  wife  a man,  and  too  well  ac- 
quainted. 
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quainted  with  mankind,  and  with  the  folly  of  a vaft  majority  of 
them,  ever  to  have  entertained  fuch  an  opinion. 

As  a fmall  acknowledgment  for  the  kindnefs  which  Mr  Arrot 
has  fliewn  to  me,  I fhall  beg  leave  to  fet  him  right  on  that  im- 
portant point.  I do  not  mean  to  infinuate,  that  he  has  wilfully 
mifreprefented  the  text  of  fcripture,  in  order  to  favour  thofe  mul- 
titudinous and  ill-afforted  confultations  of  Surgeons  which  I repro- 
bate, and  for  which  he  contends  ; nor  yet  that  he  has  prefump- 
tuoully  endeavoured  to  improve  on  the  wifdom  of  Solomon.  But 
as  that  heterodox  reading  of  an  important  text  is  likely  to  have  very 
bad  confequences,  and,  far  from  being  peculiar  to  Mr  Arrot,  is  but 
too  common  among  many  well-meaning  people,  I fufpect  that  their 
miftake  proceeds  from  their  being  all  provided  with  forne  erroneous 
edition  of  the  Bible,  probably  the  very  one  which  contained  the 
unlucky  commandment,  “ Thou Jhalt  commit  adultery,”  inftead  of 
the  genuine  reading,  “ Thou  fhalt  not  commit  adultery.”  That 
erroneous  edition  of  the  Bible,  I believe,  was  publifhed  in  the  time 
of  Charles  I.  and  has  been  in  great  requeft  ever  lince,  efpecially 
among  people  of  fafhion.  To  this  circumflance  Mr  Addifon,  who 
certainly  was  a competent  judge  of  the  fubjeft,  attributes  the  alarm- 
ing frequency  of  conjugal  infidelity  among  them  in  his  time  ; and 
therefore  exhorts  them  to  provide  themfelves  with  a correct  edition 
of  the  Bible,  as  I now  mod  earneftly  exhort  Mr  Arrot  to  do.  When 
he  has  provided  himfelf  accordingly,  or  even  has  got  a correct  edi- 
tion of  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon,  which  may  be  had  feparately,  he 
may  read  the  latter  part  of  the  fixth  verfe  of  the  twenty-fourth  chap- 
ter of  them,  and  he  will  foon  be  convinced  that  Solomon’s  maxim, 
of  the  truth  andjuftnefs  of  which  there  can  he  no  doubt,  was,  that 
“ In  the  multitude  of  counfellors  there  is  fafcty .” 

The  meaning  of  the  maxim  is  plain.  If  a multitude  of  counfellors, 
or  the  majority  of  them,  fhall  chance  to  agree  in  what  is  right,  there 
is  fafety  to  all  concerned  j to-  thofe  who  confult  together,,  and  to 
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tliofe  about  whom  they  confult  ; and,  by  the  courtefy  of  England, 
and  of  moft  other  countries,  the  counfellors,  in  fuch  cafes,  though 
perhaps  very  undefervedly,  will  have  the  credit  of  wifdom.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  if  the  multitude  of  counfellors,  unanimoufly,  or 
by  a majority,  go  wrong  in  their  advice,  which  is  always  poflible, 
and  generally  probable,  forafmuch  as  wife  men  are  very  feldom  the 
majority  of  any  multitude,  and  fools  are  always  the  moft  noify, 
moft  petulant,  and  moft  obftinate,  the  perfon  about  whom  they 
confult  may  fee  to  himfelf  as  he  beft  can  ; all  his  counfellors,  at 
leaft,  are  perfectly  fafe,  for  no  one  of  them  can  reafonably  be 
blamed  or  punilhed  for  the  judgment  and  counfel  of  the  reft. 

On  this  undeniable  principle,  which,  however,  it  appears  that 
Mr  Arrot  did  not  underftand,  when  a General  has  no  ftomach  for 
fighting,  and  apprehends  fome  danger  of  being  cafhiered  at  leaft, 
if  not  fomething  worfe,  if  he  do  not  obey  his  orders,  he  calls  a 
council  of  war,  the  more  numerous  the  better.  The  multitude  of 
counfellors,  of  courfe,  determines  unanimoufly  that  a living  dog  is 
better  than  a dead  lion,  which,  being  the  opinion  of  Solomon,  is 
probably  a wife  one  ; but  be  it  wife  or  foolifh,  the  General  and  his 
multitude  of  counfellors  are  juft  as  fafe  as  if  they  had  been  dining 
with  my  Lord  Mayor,  or  dancing  at  court. 

Our  Sovereign  has  the  good  fortune  to  have  more  than  an  hun- 
dred privy  counfellors,  of  whofe  wifdom  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
There  is  alfo  perfedl  fafety  in  that  number  of  counfellors  ; for  in 
general  he  confults  with  very  few  of  them,  perhaps  fix  or  feven  at 
the  utmoft  ; and  when  a greater  number  of  them  is  confulted,  it 
is  underftood  to  be  done,  not  for  the  fake  of  greater  wifdom,  but 
purely  for  the  fake  of  that  greater  fafety  which  nothing  but  a mul- 
titude of  counfellors  can  infure. 

The  only  King,  or  I believe  I may  fay  the  only  perfon,  King  or 
Subject,  that  ever  I heard  of,  who  contrived  to  find  not  only  fafety 
but  very  folid  advantage  to  himfelf  in  a multitude  of  counfellors,  and 
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alfo  uniform  wifdom  in  them,  was  Frederick  the  Great,  King  of 
Pruflia.  He  was  indeed  a very  extraordinary  man,  and  though  not  juft 
a fecond  Solomon,  certainly  a very  wife  prince  ; as  plainly  appeared 
by  the  way  in  which  he  feledted  his  privy  counfellors,  and  by  the 
ufe  which  he  made  of  them.  It  is  faid  he  had  more  privy  counfel- 
lors (Confeillers  d’Etat)  than  any  Sovereign  in  Europe,  perhaps 
more  than  all  of  them  put  together  : at  leaft  it  was  not  his  fault  if 
he  had  not ; for  he  made  every  body  that  chofe  one  of  his  privy 
counfellors  ; I mean,  every  body  that  chofe  to  pay  for  it ; and  he 
took  care  that  no  body  fhould  have  that  honour  without  paying 
fwingingly  for  it.  Of  courfe,  he  had  complete  evidence  of  the  vafl 
wifdom,  and  the  perfect  equality  of  wifdom,  of  all  his  privy  coun- 
fellors ; and  as  to  his  own  fifety  among  fuch  a multitude  of  coun- 
fellors, in  addition  to  that  fecurity  which  refulted  from  their  uni- 
form wifdom,  he  took  a ftill  more  decifive  precaution  ; he  never 
confulted  any  of  them,  fo  that  it  was  literally  impolfible  for  them 
to  do  him  any  harm.  But  he  had  their  money,  which  was  juft  what 
he  wanted  ; and  they  had  otium  cum  dignitate , which  was  all  that  they 
wanted,  or  that  they  were  fit  for  ; fo  every  body  was  pleafed. 
Then,  one  evident  advantage  of  this  admirable  fyftem  was,  that 
five  hundred  of  the  greatefl  blockheads  that  ever  Germany  pro- 
duced would  have  ferved  his  purpofe  juft  as  well,  and  been  really 
as  good  privy  counfellors  to  him,  as  five  hundred  of  the  greatefl 
ftatefmen  and  orators  that  ever  puzzled  their  brains,  or  {trained 
their  throats,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Weftminfter  Hall. 

Solomon  himfelf,  if  he  had  lived  to  fee  fuch  a King,  and  fuch  a 
privy  council,  would  have  acknowledged  for  once  that  there  was 
fomething  new  under  the  fun  ; and  that,  in  one  cafe  at  leaft,  in 
the  multitude  of  counfellors  there  was  wifdom,  as  well  as  fafety. 

If  all  the  hoft  of  Surgeons  that  Edinburgh,  or  Scotland,  or  Europe 
contains,  were  ambitious  of  the  honourable  title  of  Surgeons  to  this 
Infirmary,  and  were  fo  wife  and  liberal  as  to  pay  but  ten  guineas 
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each  for  their  patents,  and  were  difcreet  enough  to  be  content 
with  the  honour,  and  not  to  infill  on  coming  there  to  confult,  and 
debate,  and  harangue,  and  difpute,  and  operate,  and  criticife  ; and 
were  humane  enough  not  to  infill  on  doing  mifchief  where  they 
could  do  no  good,  and  to  leave  the  bufinefs  to  a few  of  their  num- 
ber, feledled  by  the  Managers  for  that  purpofe  ; they  fhould  all 
have  my  hearty  vote  for  being  Surgeons  to  the  Royal  Infirmary, 
from  the  day  of  their  baptifm  to  that  of  their  death.  But  as  long 
as  they  all,  young  and  old,  wife  and  fooliih,  drunk  and  fober, 
good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  infift  upon  attending,  each  in  his  turn, 
to  have  his  cut,  and  all  to  join  in  confultation,  and  on  fuch  occa- 
fions  to  be  taken  by  tale  not  by  weight,  ( numerandi  non  ponder andi 
and  while  the  Managers  individually  could  not  without  horror 
think  of  fuch  a tremendous  multitude  of  counfellors  for  themfelves 
and  their  families,  I muff  continue  to  think  that  the  Managers  can 
have  no  excufe,  and  are  really  guilty  of  a breach  of  trull,  if  they 
do  not  exert  themfelves  to  the  utmoft,  in  order  to  avert  fo  horrible 
a calamity  from  the  fick  poor  who  are  entrulled  to  their  care. 

I have  no  doubt  that  Frederick  the  Great  would  with  lefs  fear 
have  led  his  troops  in  perfon  to  the  attack  in  twenty  pitched  battles, 
than  he  would  have  trufted  his  royal  perfon  to  a confultation  of 
twenty,  or  even  twelve  or  fourteen  Surgeons.  I doubt  whether 
Solomon  himfelf  would  have  had  courage  to  venture  himfelf  in  fuch 
a multitude  of  fuch  counfellors.  Though  he  was  not  fo  great  a 
foldier,  he  was  a bolder  man  than  Frederick,  as  appears  by  his 
having  ventured  on  feven  hundred  wives,  while  Frederick  would 
fcarce  venture  on  one  ; and  I mull  own  I regard  Solomon’s  condudl 
in  that  refpect  as  a proof  rather  of  his  high  courage  than  of  his  fu- 
perior  wifdom.  But  no  body  furely  ever  heard  of  his  having  en- 
trufted  his  perfon  to  a confultation  of  even  the  feventieth  part  of 
feven  hundred  Surgeons  ; nor  do  I believe  that  he  could  have  enter- 
tained fuch  an  irrational  thought,  even  in  the  delirium  of  a fever. 

If 
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If  ever  fuch  a multitude  of  terrible  counfellors  was  aiTembled  about 
him,  I fhould  think  it  muft  have  been  done,  without  his  knowledge, 
by  one  of  his  wives,  who  being  tired  of  the  feven  hundredth  part  of 
a hufband,  had  tried  that  expedient,  a very  fair  and  promifing  one  I 
muft  confefs,  to  get  rid  of  it. 

To  Mr  Arrot’s  unlucky  miftake  about  that  important  text  which 
I have  thus  endeavoured  to  explain  and  illuftrate,  not  to  any  male- 
volent intention  towards  my  honoured  preceptor  and  colleague,  I 
muft  attribute  his  ftrange  violation  of  the  genuine  maxim  of  Solo- 
mon, and  the  unwarrantable,  perhaps  even  injurious  freedom,  that 
he  has  ufed  with  the  name  of  Dr  Monro.  I knew,  as  w^ell  as  Mr 
Arrot  did,  that  Dr  Monro  was  of  that  confultation,  and  that  he  dif- 
fered in  opinion  from  me  ; but  I never  fhould  have  dreamed  of 
mentioning  thefe  things*  It  is  contrary  to*  the  very  fpirit  and  pur- 
pofe  of  a confultation  to  make  any  individual  anfwerable  for  the  re- 
fult  of  it,  as  in  this  cafe  he  has  moft  unjuftifiably,  I mean  without 
necefiity  and  without  excufe,  done  with  refpect  to  Dr  Monro. 

What  Dr  Monro  may  fay  to  it  I know  not : probably  little  or 
nothing.  But  I know  well  what  Dr  Cullen  would  have  faid  if 
it  had  happened  to  him  ; at  lead  what  he  ufed  to  fay  when  things 
went  wrong,  as,  for  inftance,  when  a medicine  came  up  that  fhould 
have  gone  down,  or  a patient  grew  worfe  when  he  fhould  have 
grown  better,  or  died  when  he  fhould  have  recovered,  and,  when 
the  novices  wondered  and  lamented,  or  pretended  to  wonder  and 
lament : on  fuch  occafions,  Dr  Cullen,  firm  as  Cato,  contented  him- 
felf  with  faying,  “ Have  we  not  feen  Pharfalia 

Since  the  name  of  Dr  Monro  has  thus,  by  Mr  Arrot,  been  men- 
tioned in  this  difcufiion,  unneceffarily  and  improperly  as  I think,  it 
is  right  to  fay  explicitly,  that  though  1 had  the  misfortune  to  differ 
in  opinion  from  him  in  that  cafe,  and  perhaps  have  done  fo  in  a few, 
I truft  a very  few,  others  ; yet  if  I were  myfelf  dangeroufly  ill,  I 
fhould  be  happy  to  have  his  profefiional  afilftance,  in  preference  to 
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that  of  any  Phyfician  in  the  world  ; of  which,  I believe,  he  has 
had  complete  evidence  long  ago.  If  there  was  any  peculiar  diffi- 
culty in  my  cafe,  I fhould  be  very  glad  to  have  a confultation  of 
two  or  three  Doctors  Monro,  if  fo  many  could  be  found,  but  not 
one  more,  if  they  were  more  plenty  than  Herrings.  A confultation 
of  thirty  or  forty,  nay  of  twelve  or  fourteen  Doctors  Monro,  would 
be  too  great  happinefs  for  me,  even  if  I had  the  Plague.  One  fuch 
Doctor,  I am  fare,  would  pay  all  poffible  attention  to  the  cafe  of  his 
patient,  and  probably  would  do  for  him  all  that  could  be  done  ; 
but  if  he  was  at  a lofs  what  to  do,  or  didruded  his  own  judgment 
with  refpetd  to  the  employing  of  a precarious  or  dangerous  remedy, 
the  advice  and  affift ance  of  one  or  two  other  fuch  Doctors  would  be 
all  that  he  or  his  patient  could  wiffi,  with  a view  either  to  confirm  his 
opinion  if  it  was  right,  or  correct  it  if  it  was  wrong.  And  two  or 
three  fuch  men  might  reafonably  be  expected  to  attend  faithfully 
to  the  date  of  their  patient,  to  be  'warmly  intereded  in  his  welfare, 
and  even  to  think  themfelves  refponfible  for  the  management  of  him. 
But  none  of  thefe  things  can  rationally  be  expected  in  a great 
affembly  or  confultation,  even  of  fuch  men.  Then  I am  fure  that 
Dr  Monro  is  too  wife  and  good  a man  ever  to  difpute  or  quarrel 
with  himfelf ; and  I fhould  expefl  even  that  two  or  three  fuch  men 
in  confultation  might  agree  like  brethren.  I do  not  know  fo  well 
what  might  happen  in  a congregation  of  forty  fuch  men,  efpecially 
if  they  had  the  misfortune  to  be  united  in  one  corporation  of  Phy- 
ficians  or  Surgeons,  and,  of  courfe,  were  made  rivals  for  fame  and 
fortune,  perhaps  obliged  to  drive  and  fcramble  for  their  daily  bread ; 
and  I know  well  what  certainly  would  happen  in  a promifcuous 
aifembly  of  forty  ordinary  men,  Phydcians  or  Surgeons,  of  whom 
probably  thirty  taken  together  might  not  have  the  thirtieth  part  of 
Dr  Monro’s  knowledge,  underdanding,  and  worth  ; while  yet  each 
of  the  thirty  might  be  perfectly  fatisfied  with  himfelf,  and  equally 
convinced  of  the  ignorance,  the  folly,  and  the  knavery  of  the  ma- 
jority 
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jority  of  his  brethren,  and  all  of  them  exafperated  to  the  utmoft 
by  implacable  corporation  and  profeflional  difputes. 

Whenever  the  Managers  of  the  Infirmary  permit  or  appoint  for 
the  lick  poor  in  the  Hofpital  fuch  numerous  and  ill-aflorted  con- 
fultations,  as  neither  the  rich  and  great,  who  can  well  afford  to 
have  whatever  is  beft  for  them  ; nor  Phyficians  and  Surgeons,  wTho, 
without  expence,  may  have  in  that  refpecft  whatever  they  wifh  ; nor 
they,  if  fick  themfelves,  would  chufe  to  have,  or  could  think  of 
without  horror,  they  may  be  fure  that  they  are  doing  wrong. 

The  well  known  maxim  of  a Grecian  fage  is  fairly  applicable  on 
this  as  on  every  occafion  : We  ought  not  to  feek  what  is  greateft, 
not  even  in  rank  or  fortune,  but  what  is  beft  ; what  is  moft 
fuitable  to  us.  If  a wife  and  good  man  had  occafion  to  be  clothed 
himfelf,  or  charitably  to  clothe  a poor  man,  he  would  hardly  think 
of  calling  a confultation  of  a great  multitude  of  Tailors  ; and  ft  ill 
lefs,  I prefume,  would  he  defire  a whole  Royal  College  of  Tailors  to 
co-operate  in  making,  either  for  himfelf  or  for  the  poor  man,  the 
largeft  pair  of  breeches  that  they  could  contrive  to  make  by  their 
united  labours.  On  many  occafions,  fo  vaft  a pair  of  breeches 
would  be  worfe  than  none ; and,  on  all  occafions,  the  breeches 
that  fitted  them  beft,  would  be  the  beft  for  thofe  who  had  occafion 
to  wear  them. 


REMARKS  on  Mr  John  Bell’s  Anfwer  for  the  Junior  Members 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  Edinburgh  to  my  Memorial for 
'which  Anfwer  he  received  the  ‘Thanks  of  that  Royal  College . 

SCARCE  had  I written  one  half  of  the  preceding  obfervations 
on  Mr  Arrot’s  Remarks,  when  I had  the  pleafure  of  hearing  (and  a 
very  great  pleafure  it  was  to  me,  far  greater  even  than  what  I had 
juft  before  received  from  perufing  Mr  John  Bell’s  moft  admirable 
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and  inimitable  pamphlet)  that  he  had  received,  as  I am  fure  he  well 
deferved,  the  folemn  thanks  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  for 
that  ineftimable  work.  Ineftimable  it  really  was  to  me  ; for  it  was 
all  that  1 wanted  or  wifhed,  and  much  more  than  I could  have  ex- 
pected from  any  Member  of  that  learned  College,  to  confirm  and 
iliuftrate,  to  the  full  conviction  of  the  Managers  and  of  the  public, 
every  thing  that  I had  urged  in  my  Memorial.  It  was  much  more 
acceptable,  and  more  valuable  to  me,  than  a vote  of  thanks  to  my- 
felf,  or  than  a Diploma  of  Honorary  Member,  unanimoufly  confer- 
red on  me  by  that  Royal  College,  would  have  been.  It  was  in- 
finitely better  for  my  purpofe,  than  any  thing  that  I could  have 
imagined,  or  would  have  written,  if  fuch  things  had  been  fug- 
gefted  to  me  by  men  of  fuperior  genius  ; and  if  Mr  John  Bell  had 
put  his  own  pen  into  my  hand,  and  in  his  own  name  and  that  of 
his  brethren,  had  defired  me  to  write  whatever  I pleafed  as  an  an- 
fwer  for  them  to  my  argument. 

To  Mr  John  Bell,  perfonally  and  privately,  I have  already  expreffed 
my  gratitude  for  the  entertainment  and  edification  which  his  work 
has  afforded  me.  And  I now  publicly  and  formally  beg  that  he,  and 
all  his  brethren  who  ilrft  employed  him  to  write  that  Anfwer  to  my 
Memorial,  and  who  have  now,  by  their  folemn  vote  of  thanks  to 
him,  fandtioned  it,  and  adopted  it  as  their  own,  will  accept  my 
mod:  humble  and  hearty  thanks  for  the  honour  and  favour  which 
they  have  thus  done  me,  and  of  which  I fhall  now  endeavour  to 
prove  myfelf  not  altogether  unworthy. 

They  mud:  not  confider  thefe  expreffions  of  gratitude  on  my  part 
as  mere  words  of  courfe,  and  idle  compliments  ; nor  muff  they  refer 
them  entirely  to  the  obvious  principle,  mod:  happily  and  empha- 
tically expreffed  by  a popular  writer,  “ Tpiat  there  are  men  whofe 
“ praife  is  fatire,  and  whofe  approbation  is  infamy.”  The  fevered: 
cenfures  of  fuch  men,  of  courfe,  muft  be  more  than  praife,  and 
their  fouled  reproaches  the  mod  unequivocal  and  honourable  tefti- 
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monials  that  they  can  beftow,  and  juft  as  much  to  be  deftred  as 
laudari  a laudato  viro. 

Even  in  this  view,  their  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr  John  Bell,  implying 
that  they  approved,  adopted,  and  fancftioned  the  fentiments  expref- 
fed  in  his  pamphlet,  with  refped:  to  me  and  my  Memorial,  would 
no  doubt  have  been  highly  gratifying  to  me.  But  many  other  con- 
fiderations,  ftill  more  weighty,  contributed,  along  with  that  one, 
to  enhance  its  value  in  my  fight.  Juft  as  a bill  of  exchange,  hardly 
negotiable  on  the  credit  of  the  drawer,  when  covered  by  proper 
indorfements,  becomes  as  good  and  current  as  if  it  were  payable  to 
the  Sterling  Abraham  Newland. 

If  no  fuch  public  and  honourable  teftimony  of  their  approbation, 
efteem,  and  concurrent  fentiments,  had  been  bellowed  by  them  on 
Mr  John  Bell,  and  his  Anfwer  to  my  Memorial ; ftill  worfe,  if  they 
individually  had  all  difavowed  it,  as  what  they  never  thought,  and 
had  never  employed  him  to  write  for  them,  which  at  one  time  I 
had  reafon  to  fear  would  have  been  the  cafe,  I lliould  have  been 
placed  in  a very  unpleafant  and  embarraflmg  fituation.  There  are 
many  things  in  it  of  which  I earneftly  wifhed  to  take  notice,  and  to 
avail  myfelf,  becaufe  they  appeared  to  me  admirably  fuited  to  ferve 
the  caufe  which  I had  efpoufed ; but  I could  not,  without  forfeiting 
the  efteem  and  confidence  of  the  Managers,  and  the  good  opinion 
of  my  beft  friends,  have  made  any  remarks  on  fuch  a work,  which 
fo  many  of  them  had  declared  to  me  neither  required  nor  deferved 
any  notice  from  me. 

I fhould  foon  have  been  told  that  I was  an  arrant  Quixote,  attack- 
ing a harmiefs  Windmill  by  miftake  for  a terrible  Giant.  There 
would  have  been  no  end  to  the  jokes  and  farcafms  that  I muft  have 
brought  on  myfelf.  But  now  that  the  enemy,  for  want  (I  prefume) 
both  of  Generals  and  Engineers,  has  placed  his  whole  force  in  that 
windmill,  a moft  unmilitary  and  untenable  poft  1 fhould  think,  and 
from  that  poft  has  valiantly  attacked  me  on  my  ftrongeft  fide,  it 
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Cannot  furely  be  thought  Quixotifm  in  me  to  take  a view  at  leaft 
of  his  entrenchments  and  batteries,  and  to  confider  the  plan  and 
manner  of  his  defperate  attack. 

To  be  attacked  on  one’s  ftrongeft  lide,  juft  in  the  place  and  in 
the  manner  that  one  would  with,  is  a wonderful  and  almoft  unex- 
ampled piece  of  good  fortune.  Any  perfon  who  lliall  fairly  con- 
fider it  in  this  point  of  view,  will  probably  have  fome  notion  of 
the  pleafure  I felt  in  reading  Mr  John  Bell’s  pamphlet,  and  the  ftill 
greater  pleafure  which  I felt  when  I heard  that  he  had  received  the 
thanks  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  for  that  work.  If  not, 
let  fuch  a perfon  confider  what  joy  it  would  give  to  every  friend  of 
his  country,  to  hear  that  the  King  of  Spain  and  all  his  fubjecfts  had 
marched  in  a mafs  to  attack  Gibraltar  by  fea  and  land  ; or  that  the 
Firft  Conful  of  France  and  all  his  myrmidons  had  fairly  embarked 
in  flat-bottomed  boats,  and  failed  to  fight  the  Channel  fleet  and 
invade  England,  and  he  will  underftand  perfectly  the  kind  of  plea- 
fure to  which  I allude.  Even  in  thefe  hard  times,  John  Bull 
himfelf  would  rejoice  to  be  fo  attacked  by  his  worft  enemies. 
Ruined  as  he  is  by  the  war,  drowned  in  debt,  pillaged  with  taxes, 
oppreffed  with  grievances,  pining  (as  ufual)  with  apprehenfions, 
tormented  all  day  by  excifemen,  haunted  all  night  by  fchedules  of 
income-tax  longer  than  his  rent-roll,  befet  on  all  hands,  devoured 
by  his  fervants,  threatened  by  his  foes,  bullied  by  his  friends  ; a hoft 
of  democrats  and  reformers,  armed  with  pamphlets,  pikes,  daggers, 
and  guillotines,  in  his  front ; myriads  of  volunteer  infantry,  with 
fixed  bayonets,  in  his  rear ; vaft  clouds  of  yeomanry  cavalry,  fword 
in  hand,  ready  to  charge  him  on  his  right ; mountains  of  volunteer 
artillery,  with  lighted  portfires,  juft  ready  to  open  on  his  left; 
growling  at  the  fcarcity  of  belly-timber ; not  half  relifhing  the 
proclamation,  and  the  economy  of  eatables  which  it  recommends  ; 
making  endlefs  wry  faces  at  the  nice  pickled  herrings  which  his  lifter 
Peg  fends  him  up  twice  a-week,  juft  by  way  of  a whet ; quite  def- 
perate 
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perate  at  the  rigid  economy  of  malt,  and  the  fhameful  wade  of 
river- water,  which  are  now  pracftifed  by  the  brewers  ; feeing  no 
profpedl  of  any  thing  before  him  in  this  world  but  death  and  taxes, 
and  doubtful  which  to  take  firft ; even  in  the  midft  of  all  his  cala- 
mities, John  Bull  would  chearfully  put  his  hand  once  more  in 
his  almoft  empty  pocket,  and  pay  t’other  fifty  millions,  juft  to  have 
the  pleafure  of  reading  a Gazette  Extraordinary,  containing  the  ac- 
count of  thofe  two  attacks.  The  pamphlet  of  Mr  John  Bell,  and 
the  vote  of  thanks  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  to  him  for  it, 
were  fuch  an  attack,  and  fuch  a Gazette  to  me.  Without  metaphor 
or  limile,  I think  it  may  be  well  underftood,  that  to  find  Mr  John 
Bell  employing  againft  me  and  my  Memorial,  and  the  majority  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  approving,  and,  by  their  vote  of 
thanks  to  him,  formally  fancftioning  and  adopting  as  their  own,  ar- 
guments which  fcarce  needed  refutation,  affertions  which  certainly 
required  no  contradiftion,  and  reproaches  the  moft  virulent,  but 
withal  hurtful  and  difhonourable  only  to  their  authors,  could  not 
fail  to  be  gratifying  to  me.  Such  conduct,  in  the  firft  place,  was 
very  fufficient  proof  that  they  could  find  nothing  better,  or  more  to 
the  purpofe,  to  fay  againft  me  and  my  argument ; fo  that  in  this 
refpedt  it  was  a kind  of  confirmation,  really  of  more  force  than  a 
formal  acknowledgment,  of  the  validity  of  all  that  I had  advanced. 
But,  in  the  fecond  place,  it  completely  removed  thofe  reftraints 
which,  from  confiderations  of  delicacy  to  them  individually,  and 
to  their  College  as  a body  corporate,  I had  impofed  on  myfelf,  in 
Rating,  for  the  fatisfadlion  of  the  public,  fome  of  the  many  ftrong 
reafons  that  the  Managers  had  for  wifhing  to  get  rid  of  that  cruel 
contract  which  gave  indifcriminately  to  every  Member  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons  the  right  of  attending  by  rotation  in  the  Royal 
Infirmary.  It  not  only  gave  me  liberty,  but  ftrongly  required  of 
me,  to  Rate  to  the  public  at  large  fome  more  of  the  evils  ncceffarily 
refulting  from  that  cruel  i'yftem,  and  well  known  by  experience  to 
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the  Managers,  and  to  the  Surgeons,  but  which  I trufled  it  would 
have  been  unneceffary  to  have  made  more  generally  known. 

Still,  however,  in  addition  to  the  facred  reftraints  of  truth  and 
juftice,  I hold  myfelf  bound  in  honour,  and  in  duty,  as  a Manager 
of  the  Royal  Infirmary,  while  I reprobate  that  fordid  bargain 
which  our  predeceffors  made  with  the  Surgeons,  and  give  ftrong 
additional  reafons  for  putting  an  end  to  the  cruel  fyftem  which  has 
refulted  from  it,  as  I trull  will  foon  be  done,  not  to  ftate  any  mi- 
nute particulars,  in  fuch  a manner  as  may  point  out  any  living  in- 
dividuals as  blameable,  or  hurt  their  fame  and  fortune  ; and  not 
to  ftate  even  the  general  cafe  in  fuch  a manner  as  to  make  them  all, 
and  their  profeftlon,  and  the  Hofpital  itfelf,  objects  of  horror  to  the 
public.  This  they  have  attempted,  in  my  opinion  with  more  zeal 
than  prudence,  to  do  with  refpedl  to  the  Clinical  Profeffors,  and 
their  practice  and  ledlures.  But  I confider  the  condudl  of  Mr  John 
Bell  and  the  Surgeons,  on  this  point,  as  an  example  only,  not  as 
a pattern. 

It  is  right,  however,  to  warn  them  all,  as  I did  Mr  John  Bell, 
privately  and  perfonally,  before  his  anfwer  to  my  Memorial  was 
written,  that  if  they  be  not  very  cautious,  they  may  foon  and  ef- 
fectually fruflrate  my  purpofe  in  that  kind  of  referve.  Many  of 
them  mult  already  know,  and  all  of  them,  if  they  choofe  to  take 
the  trouble  to  enquire,  may  foon  learn,  from  unqueftionable  au- 
thority, to  what  occurrences,  and  confequently  to  what  individual 
Surgeons,  I allude.  If  they  will  not  keep  the  fecret  as  they  ought 
to  do,  I cannot  help  it ; nor  do  I care  ; let  them  fee  to  the  confe- 
quences.  Their  indifcretion  will  not  injure  any  man  of  merit 
among  them,  nor  will  it  weaken,  on  the  contrary,  it  will  greatly 
confirm  and  illuftrate,  my  argument : and  if  fome  of  them  lhall 
fall  into  the  pit  which  themfelves  have  dug,  I fhall  foon  be 
comforted.  Nec  lex  ulla  juftior  ejl , quam  necis  artificer, n arte  pcrire 
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It  is  impoftible  that  I fhould  have  an  unfavourable  opinion  of 
their  Profeffion  ; it  is  impoftible  that  I lhould  bear  any  ill-will  to 
their  College  in  its  corporate  capacity  ; it  is  molt  certain  that  I bear 
not  the  fmalleft  ill-will  to  any  individual  among  them  ; there  is  not 
one  of  them  whom  I fhould  not  be  very  forry  to  hurt  in  perfon,  fame, 
or  fortune.  But  to  their  hateful  bargain  with  the  Managers  of  the 
Royal  Infirmary  in  1738, — to  their  promifcuous  attendance  and 
multitudinous  confultations  in  it, — and  to  the  arguments  or  decla- 
mation by  which  they  ftill  contend  for  that  bargain,  and  that 
mode  of  attendance  in  the  Hofpital,  I will  give  no  quarter. 

It  was  not,  however,  purely  on  the  felfifh  principle  of  perfonal 
gratification  to  myfelf,  nor  yet  from  the  confideration  of  the  great , 
fervice  which  it  could  not  fail  to  do  to  my  caufe,  that  I had  fuch 
pleafure  in  hearing  of  the  vote  of  thanks  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons  to  Mr  John  Bell  : it  was  very  much  on  his  account ; for 
till  I heard  of  that  well-judged  and  well-merited  vote  of  thanks, 

“ (Happy  who  thus  have  power  to  give,  who  thus  with  honour  can 
“ receive),”  I had  reafon  to  fear  that  Mr  John  Bell  would  have  been 
placed  in  a mo  ft  diftrefling,  and  not  a very  creditable  fituation, 
which,  out  of  the  regard  I bear  to  him,  I fhould  have  been  heartily 
forry  for. 

From  the  folemn  refolution,  and  formal  requeft  of  the  Junior 
Members  (that  is  to  fiiy,  of  fome  of  the  Junior  Members)  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  to  Mr  John  Bell,  which  he  has  very 
judicioufly  printed,  and  prefixed  to  his  Pamphlet,  it  is  plain  that 
he  was  employed  by  them  to  write  an  anfwer  to  my  Memorial.  It 
is  plain  alfo  that  he  wrote  fuch  an  anfwer  at  their  requeft.  But  it 
is  not  quite  fo  plain  what  is  to  be  underftood  by  his  own  circular 
letter  to  them,  which  he  has  alfo  printed  and  prefixed  to  his  Pamph- 
let. In  that  letter,  which  is  a pretty  long  one,  there  are  fome 
things  hard  to  be  underftood  ; and  many  things  which,  without  a 
key,  or  at  leaft  a good  commentary,  cannot  be  underftood  at  all. 
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Talibus  ex  adyto  diElis  Cumaa  Sibylla 
Idorrendas  canit  ambages , antroque  r emu  git , 

Obfcuris  vera  involvens  : ea  frana  furenti 
Concutit , et  Jlimulos  fub  petdore  vertit  Apollo. 

Indeed  the  only  thing  which  can  be  clearly  underflood  or  in- 
ferred from  that  letter  is,  that  the  Pamphlet  to  which  it  is  prefixed, 
written  by  Mr  John  Bell,  had  not  met  with  the  approbation  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  and  was  a<5lually  printed  without  the 
fanCtion,  perhaps  contrary  to  the  wifhes,  even  of  that  party  of  the 
College  in  whofe  behalf  it  had  been  written.  But  I had  no  occa- 
fion  to  rely  on  fuch  inferences  from  the  obfcure  hints  and  verbofe 
ambiguous  expreffions  of  that  Sibylline  letter.  Several  days  before 
I ever  heard  of  it,  which  indeed  was  not  till  after  the  pamphlet  fub- 
joined  to  it  had  been  publifhed,  I was  informed  that  feveral  of 
that  party  of  the  Surgeons  who  oppofed  the  change  in  the  mode 
of  their  attendance  in  the  Hofpital  for  which  I contend,  had  dif- 
claimed  all  fhare  or  concern  in  Mr  John  Bell’s  paullo  pojl  futurum 
production,  of  which  it  was  generally  underflood  that  he  was  actually 
in  hard  labour  : and  two  or  three  days  after  he  was  fafely  delivered 
of  it,  I had  the  honour  to  receive  a formal  meffage,  from  one  of 
the  molt  eminent  of  his  partifans,  affuring  me  that  he,  the  gentle- 
man who  fent  me  the  meffage,  had  no  concern  in  the  Pamphlet. 

On  confidering  the  various  intimations  of  this  kind,  which,  either 
directly  or  indireCtly,  I received  foon  before  and  foon  after  his 
Pamphlet  appeared,  it  occurred  to  me,  that  his  partifans  were  re- 
folved  to  difavow  Mr  John  Bell’s  Pamphlet,  juft  out  of  fpite  to  me, 
in  order  to  deprive  me  of  the  pleafure  and  the  advantage  which  they 
forefaw  I mult  have,  if  they  fanCtioned  it  and  adopted  it  as  their 
own.  For  I could  not  fuppofe  that  fo  fhort  a time  as  had  elapfed 
between  the  publication  of  my  Memorial,  and  that  of  his  anfwer 
to  it,  Ihould  have  diffolved  the  friendlhip  of  fuch  men,  a friend- 
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fhip  founded  on  the  moft  perfect  confidence,  and  a thorough  know- 
ledge of  one  another’s  talents  and  virtues. 

I thought  it  poffible  alfo  that  fome  of  them,  little  acquainted 
with  fine  writing,  and  (till  lefs  with  that  exquifite  mode  of  reafon- 
ing  which  is  generally  pra&ifed  by  lawyers,  to  the  great  aftonifti- 
ment  of  their  fimple  clients,  had  not  perceived  the  plan  and  drift  of 
his  elaborate  work,  nor  confequently  underflood  the  merit  of  it ; or 
relifhed  the  joke,  which  he  intended  to  praClife  on  me. 

They  probably  expe&ed,  in  pure  fimplicity  of  heart,  when  he 
undertook  to  anfwer  my  Memorial  for  them,  that  he  was  gravely 
to  proceed  at  once  to  refute  the  arguments  which  I had  urged  ; juft 
as  a common  barber  would  in  a trice  take  off  the  moft  briftly  beard 
that  could  come  under  his  razor.  But  in  this,  fuppofing  that  it 
could  have  been  done  eafily  and  without  delay,  there  would  have 
been  no  merit,  and  no  joke  at  all. 

Mr  John  Bell  is  a man  of  too  great  genius,  and  underftands  too 
well  what  he  owes  to  himfelf  and  to  his  employers,  as  well  as  what 
the  public  experts  of  him,  ever  to  have  thought  of  proceeding  in  fo 
mechanical  and  vulgar  a manner  on  this  grand  occafion,  the  fineft 
opportunity  he  ever  had,  or  ever  could  expeCl  or  wifli  to  have,  of 
difplaying  to  the  beft  advantage  his  fuperior  talents  as  an  ope- 
rator. 

I foon  difcovered  what  kind  of  operation  he  intended  to  perform 
on  me ; for  I once  heard  of  its  being  fuccefsfully  performed  on  a 
fimple  traveller,  who  having  great  occafion  to  be  trimmed,  fent  for 
the  barber  of  a village  where  he  chanced  to  flop.  The  knight  of 
the  razor  foon  made  his  appearance,  and,  with  the  hand  of  a 
mailer,  in  a trice  prepared  a mountain  of  foaming  fuds  whiter  than 
Alpine  fnows  ; then,  with  moft  perfevering  diligence,  lathered  his 
patient’s  face  as  completely  as  the  vifage  of  Don  Quixote  was  la- 
thered by  the  fair  Altifidora  ; then  unfolded  his  fliining  blade,  and 
flrapped  it  well,  with  many  a ftourifh  ; and  at  laft  applied  it  fo  ef- 
fectually. 
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feCtually,  that  in  a few  feconds  he  fcraped  off  all  the  fkin,  leaving 
every  hair  on  the  chin  of  the  ill-fated  traveller  as  long  and  ftrong 
as  it  was  before.  This  is  juftly  conftdered  as  the  very  pink  and 
perfection  of  mafterly  fhaving,  and,  when  well  performed,  never 
fails  to  excite  the  aftonifhment  of  the  patient,  and  the  admiration 
and  applaufe  of  every  beholder.  Mr  John  Bell,  to  do  him  juftice, 
has  not  fpared  his  lather,  nor  his  labour,  nor  his  flourifh.es,  and,  if 
his  razor  had  had  any  edge  at  all,  I fliould  certainly  have  been  made 
a perfeCt  raw  head  and  bloody  bones,  my  beard  only,  like  an  im- 
penetrable abbatis  or  chevaux  de  fri%e , remaining  untouched,  and 
as  formidable  as  ever.  It  might  have  been  left  purpofely  to  the 
care  of  fome  vulgar  operator,  who  knew  nothing  of  the  more  fub- 
lime  parts  of  his  profeflion,  and  was  fit  only  for  fuch  drudgery. 

But,  in  magnis  voluiffe  fat  efi  : as  it  is  not  in  mortals  to  command 
fuccefs,  we  muft  be  content  with  deferving  it.  This  the  partifans 
of  Mr  John  Bell  feem  at  laft,  though  fomewhat  late,  to  have  difl- 
covered  and  felt.  Though  I cannot  compliment  them  on  the  ge- 
nerofity  of  their  conduCt,  I muft  own  they  have  done  him  juftice. 
To  have  with-held  their  thanks  and  praifes  would  have  been  unjuft, 
unkind,  and  ungrateful  in  the  higheft  degree,  after  employing  him 
in  fo  ungracious  and  unprofitable  a work.  Firft  to  have  ufed  him 
as  they  fay  a monkey  does  a cat’s  paw  in  roafting  chefnuts,  and 
then  to  have  driven  him  out,  like  a fcape-goat,  into  the  wildernefs, 
loaded  with  the  fins,  and  followed  by  the  curfes  of  a whole 
people,  would  have  been  a fpecimen  of  human  nature  worfe  than 
any  we  have  yet  feen,  not  excepting  even  the  conduCl  of  Meff. 
Kennedy  and  Co.  Members  of  the  Corporation  of  Surgeons  in 
Edinburgh,  more  than  fixty  years  ago.  But  now,  by  their  juft 
and  candid  behaviour  to  Mr  John  Bell,  in  voting  their  thanks  and 
praifes  for  his  work,  perfeCt  efteem,  and  confidence,  and  friend- 
fhip,  are  preferved  among  them  : and  long  may  they  continue. 
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Felices  ter  et  amplius 
£{uos  irrupta  tenet  copula : nec  mails 
Divulfus  querimoniis , 

Suprema  citius  folvet  amor  die. 

It  is  proper  alfo  to  mention,  in  juftice  to  Mr  John  Bell,  that  he 
appears  in  this  caufe  not  only  rather  as  an  advocate  than  as  a party, 
but  even  as  an  advocate  againft  his  better  judgment,  and  almoft 
againft  his  confidence.  I mean,  that  the  fentiments  which  he  has 
expreffed  fo  fully  and  vehemently  with  refpedt  to  me,  and  with  re- 
fpedt  to  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  as  a body,  are  diametrically 
oppofite  to  thofe  which  he  entertained,  and  had  openly  avowed,  and 
ftrongly  expreffed,  a fliort  time  before ; and,  with  refpedl  to  my- 
felf,  a fhort  time  after  alfo,  nay  even  at  the  time,  and  in  the  very 
aft  of  writing  that  violent  Philippic  againft  me,  which  he  has  been 
pleafed  to  call  an  Anfwer  to  my  Memorial. 

Of  the  laft  of  thefe  affertions  any  perfon  who  has  got  a copy  of, 
his  Pamphlet  may  have  complete  proof  in  a moment.  Such  a perfon, 
on  perufing  it,  will  perceive,  that  after  reviling  me  for  more  than 
an  hundred  pages  of  fmall  print,  royal  odtavo,  in  a ftyle  equal  or 
fuperior  to  any  clapper-clawing  that  ever  was  performed  in  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons  ; after  reproaching  me  with  every  thing 
that  is  bad,  ignorance,  falfehood,  malevolence,  cruelty,  hypocrify  ; 
after  reprefenting  me  as  an  undutiful,  unnatural,  degenerate  fon, 
and  an  unworthy,  ungrateful  fcholar,  who  endeavoured,  by  the 
fouled;  means,  to  blafl  the  character  of  my  deceafed  inftructor  and 
colleague,  Mr  John  Bell  gravely  declares,  (page  io,  fe£t.  3.) 

“ It  is  time  for  us  to  fay,  in  favour  of  one  whofe  conduct  we 
“ cannot  but  defpife,  that  though  he  may  have  a light  and  giddy 
“ head,  we  are  fure  he  has  an  honed:  heart.”  Then  he  proceeds 
for  full  forty  pages  more  reviling  me  as  bitterly  as  he  had  done  in 
the  drft  hundred  pages  of  his  Pamphlet, 
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It  is  evidently  impoffible  that  any  man  exprefTmg  his  own  real 
fentiments  fhould  have  fallen  into  fuch  extravagant  inconfiftencies 
and  contradictions.  No  man  who  knows  what  an  honeft  heart  is,  can 
believe  that  I have  fuch  a heart,  (which  Mr  John  Bell  fays  he  is  fure 
of),  and  at  the  fame  time  believe  me  to  be  fuch  a horrible  monfter 
as  he  reprefents  me.  What  then  mull  we  conceive  his  real  opinion 
of  me  to  have  been  at  the  time  when  he  was  writing  that  Philippic 
againft  me  ? for  at  prefent  I am  not  difpofed  to  admit  that  he  lite- 
rally does  not  know  what  an  honeft  heart  is,  though  very  probably, 
► for  an  hundred  and  fifty  pages,  he  may  never  once  have  thought 
of  it. 

It  feems  to  me  moft  probable  that  his  own  opinion  of  me  at  that 
time  was  juft  the  fame  that  it  had  been  before,  and  was  immediately 
after,  as  moft  amply  expreffed  by  himfelf,  when  he  was  free  from 
every  reftraint,  and  not  afiting  either  as  the  leader,  or  the  advocate, 
or  the  tool  of  a party. 

To  the  belt  of  my  knowledge,  in  the  laft  twenty  years  of  my  life, 
no  one  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  nor  all  of  them 
put  together,  have  faid  fo  many  kind  and  flattering  things  to  me, 
and  of  me,  as  Mr  John  Bell  has  faid. 

My  library  is  adorned  with  copies  of  his  books  on  anatomy  and 
furgery,  fpendidly  bound,  prefented  to  me  by  the  author,  and  ei- 
ther bearing  infcriptions,  or  accompanied  by  letters  exprefling  his 
efteem  and  refpe<£t  for  me.  He  has  done  me  the  honour  to  men- 
tion me  in  the  mofc  flattering  manner  in  one  of  his  immortal  works, 
to  which  his  name  is  not  prefixed,  but  which,  I believe,  he  never 
difavowed,  and  now,  if  I underftand  him  right,  fairly  acknow- 
ledges as  his  own  ; indeed,  from  its  inveterate  family-likenefs,  there 
could  be  no  doubt  about  its  parentage.  I have  had  the  pleafure  of 
hearing,  on  many  occafions,  from  feveral  different  perfons,  that 
he  fpoke  of  me  viva  voce  in  the  fame  favourable  manner.  In  fhort, 
without  vanity,  I believe  that  few  men,  if  any,  of  my  profeffion, 
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or  of  any  profeflion,  had  the  good  fortune  to  pofiefs  a larger  fhare 
of  his  efteem  and  good-will  than  myfelf ; and  I doubt  much  whe- 
ther any  perfon  ever  yet  enjoyed  that  good  fortune  nearly  fo  long 
as  I have  done. 

Even  juft  after  my  Memorial  was  diftributed,  and  before  Mr 
John  Bell  had  been  tempted  by  the  Foe  of  mankind  to  “ follow  a 
“ multitude  to  do  evil,”  he  did  me  the  honour  to  addrefs  to  me  a 
very  long  card  on  the  fubjecft  of  my  Memorial,  exprefhng  fenti- 
ments,  and  an  avowed  refolution  with  refpedt  to  his  future  conduct 
in  the  bufinefs,  which  I thought,  and  ftill  think,  do  him  very  great 
credit.  Accordingly,  in  my  anfwer  to  that  card,  I'  endeavoured 
with  all  my  might  to  confirm  thofe  good  fentiments  in  him  ; and  as 
I perceived,  from  fome  hints  in  his  card,  that  there  was  a rifk  of 
my  Paper  being  mifunderftood  or  mifreprefented,  I took  much 
pains  to  obviate  all  fuch  miftakes,  real  or  pretended,  with  refpedt 
to  it.  I am  fure  I faid  much  more  than  enough  to  have  convinced 
him,  or  any  perfon  not  abfolutely  determined  not  to  be  convinced, 
(which  is  always  the  cafe  with  party-men),  that  my  Memorial  was 
a perfectly  harmlefs  and  benevolent  work,  written  in  the  difcharge 
of  my  public  duty  and  trufl. 

But  1 think  it  beft  to  let  our  correfpondence  fpeak  for  itfelf. 
Part  of  his  fhare  of  it  does  him  very  great  honour,  by  fhewing 
what  his  own  fentiments  and  intentions  were  ; and  the  other  part 
of  his  fhare  of  it  fhews  how  he  was  prevailed  on  to  change  thofe  juft 
fentiments,  and  depart  from  his  original  good  refolution.  My 
fhare  of  the  correfpondence  will  at  leaft  fhew  what  pains  I took  to 
keep  him  or  to  fet  him  right,  and  to  prevent  fuch  an  explofion 
as  we  have  lately  feen. 
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N°  I. 

Mr  Bell  prefents  compliments  to  Dr  Gregory;  has  received 
an  addrefs  from  Dr  Gregory  to  the  Managers  of  the  Royal  Infir- 
mary, on  a fubjeCl  in  which  it  would  be  affectation  in  Mr  Bell  to 
fay  he  had  not  a very  particular  intereffc. 

From  the  moment  in  which  Mr  Bell  heard  of  this  Addrefs,  he 
refolved  to  take  no  felfifh  ftep  which  might  interrupt  any  chari- 
X table  purpofe,  or  give  trouble  to  a fet  of  gentlemen  who  have  now 
to  conduCt  a bufinefs  peculiarly  difficult  and  delicate,  where  the 
moft  fuperficial  obferver  may  forefee  a contention  of  interefts  and 
paffions  very  afflicting  to  the  Managers,  who,  when  a queftion  of 
this  nature  is  brought  before  them,  muft  decide.  Mr  Bell  from 
the  firft  refolved  to  wait  the  decifion  of  the  Managers,  which  he 
X has  no  doubt  will  be  honourable  and  impartial,  tending  only  to  the 
public  good. 

On  every  occafion  of  this  nature,  a man  who  is  unavoidably  in- 
terefted  muft  feel  a degree  of  uneafinefs  till  he  have  refolved  what 
line  of  conduCt  to  purfue.  Mr  Bell  has  reflected  on  this  fubjeCt  of 
debate  with  no  fmall  anxiety,  and  finds  reafon  to  be  contented  with 
X the  refolution  he  at  firlt  formed,  and  to  abide  by  it,  as  moft  modeft 
and  becoming  a gentleman,  and  as  efpecially  proper  in  a profeffional 
man,  who  fhould  feek  promotion  and  fuccefs  in  the  world  rather 
X by  his  honeft  diligence  and  private  labours,  than  by  cabal  and  fo- 
licitation.  In  this  refolved  Rate  of  mind,  he  was  naturally  furprifed, 
X and  fomewhat  offended,  to  hear  it  reported  that  he  was  expeCted  to 
anfwer  Dr  Gregory’s  Memorial ; and  it  is  to  explain  his  fentiments 
on  this  fubjeCt  that  he  troubles  Dr  Gregory  with  this  long  card. 

Mr  Bell  has  not  opened  this  Addrefs.  He  cannot  fuppofe  it  pof- 
fible  for  Dr  Gregory  to  mix  any  private  confiderations  with  a public 
queftion  fo  important  as  this  ; and  Mr  Bell  is  perfuaded,  that  what- 
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ever  Dr  Gregory  may  have  faid  of  the  conduct  of  one  particular 
department  in  the  Royal  Infirmary,  he  will  never  forfake  fo  far  the 
dignity  of  his  Ration  as  to  fay  any  thing  infulting  to  the  profeffion, 
or  dangerous  to  any  individual.  Such  things  could  never  enter  into 
a Memorial  addreflfed  by  a man  of  talents  to  a refpeclable  and  pub- 
lic body.  Mr  Bell  having  no  perfonal  fear,  can  the  more  freely  fay 
to  Dr  Gregory,  that,  from  his  former  conduct,  Mr  Bell  has  reafon 
to  expect  every  thing  liberal,  fair,  and  honourable. 

Mr  Bell  takes  this  opportunity  of  alluring  Dr  Gregory,  that 
whatever  may  be  the  reports  of  idle  or  bufy  people,  he  can  imagine 
no  poflible  motive,  on  his  part,  for  anfwering  a Memorial  which  X 
has  in  view  an  objeCt  fo  charitable  and  praife-worthy  as  that  of  con- 
ducting to  the  belt  advantage  the  only  Hofpital  in  this  great  city. 
Nothing  could  engage  Mr  Bell  in  any  public  difpute,  nor  be  an 
apology  to  himfelf  for  writing  any  pamphlet  or  memorial,  except 
die  lincere  hope  of  being  ufeful,  or  the  neceffary  duty  of  felf-defence.  X 
And  if  it  were  poflible  that,  in  regard  to  the  adminiftration  of  the 
Royal  Infirmary,  and  his  public  duties  there,  he  were  forced  to 
reply  to  any  public  charge,  it  muft  be  of  a nature  which  would  in-  X 
volve  his  reputation,  and  very  exiflence  as  a profeflional  man.  But 
Dr  Gregory  is  too  fenfible  of  all  this  to  do  any  thing  ungenerous  ; 
and  Mr  Bell  is  too  ferioufly  imprefled  with  the  ferious  confequences 
of  any  fuch  imputation,  either  to  difregard  the  flighted  accufation, 
or  to  enter  unpremeditately  or  rafhly  upon  a public  vindication. 

The  Rep  which  is  to  give  a colour  to  a man’s  future  life  and  reputa- 
tion, which  is  to  enlarge  or  take  away  his  opportunities  of  being 
ufeful  in  his  public  profeflion,  may  well  admit  of  deliberate  reflec- 
tion. 

Mr  Bell  will  not  pay  Dr  Gregory  fo  poor  a compliment  as  to  ne- 
gleCt  reading  what  he  is  pleafed  to  publifh ; but,  without  being 
wanting  in  every  proper  and  decent  attention  to  his  character,  Ra- 
tion, and  future  expectations  in  life,  he  will  wait  compofedly  the  X 
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X ilTue  of  this  buftnefs,  by  which  alone  the  defign  of  this  Addrefs 
can  be  judged  of.  If  Dr  Gregory  have  in  this  bufinefs  nothing  but 
the  interefts  of  humanity  in  view,  his  Memorial  will  contain  in  it 
X nothing  of  partiality  or  party-fpirit,  and  it  mull  carry  along  with  it 
the  approbation  of  every  good  and  well-difpofed  man, 

Nw  9.  George  s Street , 


N°  II. 

Lanerk , ‘Thurf day  Evening,  1 yth  Augujl  1800, 

Dear  Sir, 

I was  gone  from  Edinburgh  before  your  card  came  to  my 
houfe.  It  was  fent  after  me.  It  is  fo  interefling  to  me,  and  in 
my  opinion  fo  honourable  to  yourfelf,  that  I have  been  anxious  to 
anfvver  it  fully,  and  in  the  way  that  I think  will  be  moft  com- 
pletely fatisfadlory  to  you  and  all  your  profeffional  brethren.  This 
has  infenfibly  led  me  into  fome  pretty  long  difcuffions,  fo  that  my 
letter,  begun  four  days  ago  at  Dumfries  Houfe,  is  not  yet  finifhed., 
though  in  my  clumfy  hand-writing  it  looks  already  almoftlike  a little 
Memorial.  I muft  be  back  in  Edinburgh  on  Sunday,  or  Monday 
morning  at  fartheft  ; then,  or  fooner,  if  I can  get  it  finifhed  fooner, 
my  letter  fhall  wait  on  you.  In  the  mean  time,  I give  you  this  in- 
timation, that  you  may  not  fuppofe,  from  my  delay  in  anfwering 
your  card,  that  I am  infenfible  or  unworthy  of  thofe  expreftions  of 
efteem  which  it  contains,  or  of  the  confidence  which  you  have  had 
the  goodnefs  to  put  in  me. 

I have  much  pleafure  in  thinking  that  a great  part  of  my  letter 
muft  already  be  anticipated  by  your  own  perufal  of  my  Memorial ; 
and,  in  particular,  that  you  muft  have  found  it  juft  the  reverfe  of 
what  you  had  heard  furmifed  with  refpedt  to  any  fuppofed  infults 
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. on  your  profeilion.  But  I can  eafily  guefs  how  an  imperfedt  or 
fuperficial  reading  of  it  may  have  led  to  that  miftake. 

I am  your  obliged  and  molt  obedient  fervant, 

J.  Gregory, 

To  Mr  John  Bell , Surgeon  in  Edinburgh. 


N°  III. 

Mr  Bell  prefents  compliments  to  Dr  Gregory  ; has  received 
the  Dodtor’s  card,  and  alfo  the  papers  which  he  had  the  politenefs 
to  promife,  and  the  good  humour  to  defcribe  as  a little  Memorial. 

No  one  would  be  more  happy  than  Mr  Bell  to  allow  Dr  Gregory 
all  poilible  applaufe  for  the  humane  motives  which  firil  difpofed 
him  to  enter  upon  this  bufinefs,  and  for  his  generous  intentions  all 
along ; but,  moft  unhappily,  Dr  Gregory  has,  in  the  fervour  of 
compolition,  or  in  the  hurry  of  important  duties,  partly  facri- 
ficed  to  this  important  object,  faid  many  things  which  the  Doctor’s 
natural  candour  will  incline  him  to  acknowledge  are  unjuftly  fevere, 
and  far  from  being  ufeful  to  his  caufe. 

The  young  Surgeons,  in  danger  of  being  excluded  from  thofe 
duties  which  they  believed  they  were  employed  in  performing  with 
humanity,  diligence,  and  at  lead;  the  ordinary  degree  of  fkill,  and 
finding  in  Dr  Gregory’s  Memorial  nothing  of  that  refpedt  or  deli- 
cacy which  their  common  profedion  and  the  infeparable  character 
of  gentlemen  entitled  them  to  expedt,  have  refolved  to  anfwer  Dr 
Gregory’s  Memorial,  and  have  requefted  Mr  Bell  to  take  his  fhare  X 
in  the  labour. 

Mr  Bell  would  think  himfelf  very  unworthy  of  the  honourable 
fervice  they  have  afligned  him,  of  conveying  their  fentiments  to  the  X 
Managers  of  the  Royal  Infirmary,  if  he  did  not  partake  of  their 
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feelings.  Yet  he  hopes  to  perform  his  appointed  talk  with  that 
X delicacy  towards  Dr  Gregory  and  his  profeffion  which,  it  is  to  be 
lamented,  was  quite  forgotten  when  Surgery  and  Surgeons  were 
made  the  public  jeft  of  every  light  head  and  unfeeling  heart ; and 
X with  that  ferioufnefs  alfo  which  becomes  young  men  anxious  about 
their  profeflional  reputation,  and  appealing  to  a body  of  men  fo 
refpedtable  and  dilinterefted  as  the  Managers  of  the  Royal  Infir- 
mary. But  Dr  Gregory  knows  how  to  make  allowance  for  what- 
ever expreffions  may  chance  to  be  ufed  in  a pamphlet,  not  of  ag- 
grefhon,  nor  of  recrimination  even,  but  of  reply  merely.  Perfonal 
invedtive  is  by  no  means  the  molt  perfuafive  manner  of  writing,  it 
X is  a thriftlefs  trade,  “ C’eft  un  mechant  metier  que  celui  de 
“ medire.” 

This  arrangement,  which  has  taken  place  fince  Dr  Gregory  left 
town,  Mr  Bell  would  be  forry  to  have  him  a moment  unacquainted 
with.  And,  without  the  rudenefs  of  returning  the  papers  defigned 
for  Mr  Bell  as  a private  gentleman,  he  hopes  Dr  Gregory  will  have 
the  goodnefs  to  reflect  on  the  peculiar  delicacies  of  his  fituation,  and 
will  judge  for  him,  whether  it  were  at  all  proper  that  he  fhould  touch 
the  feals  of  thofe  papers.  He  is  forry  that  he  fhould  have  even  a 
doubt  about  the  propriety  of  reading  any  papers  which  Dr  Gregory 
has  been  fo  condefcending  as  to  write  on  the  occafion. 

N°  9.  George  s Street , T’uefday  Evening . 


N°  IV. 

St  Andrew  s Square , Wednefday  Morning , 20 th  Augnji  1 800. 
Dear  Sir, 

I lose  not  a moment  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  fecond 
very  polite  card. 
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I am  very  fenfible  of  the  liberality  and  delicacy  of  your  condueft 
to  me,  in  offering  to  return  me  the  papers  which  I fent  you  yefter- 
day  without  touching  the  feals  of  them  ; but  you  muft  be  equally 
fenfible,  that  for  me  to  accept  that  very  handfome  offer  on  your  part 
would  be  altogether  wrong.  It  would  expofe  me  to  the  moft  unfa- 
vourable fufpicions ; fuch  as  I cannot  chufe  to  incur,  even  though 
knowing  them  to  be  unjuft,  I cannot  fear  them. 

I think  it  right  to  preclude  even  the  poflibility  of  fuch  fufpicions  ; 
the  more  fo  as  I underftand,  from  fome  hints  which  you  kindl'v 
gave  me  in  your  former  card,  that  fome  doubts  were  entertained 
about  the  propriety  of  my  conduct,  and  even  fome  fufpicions  of 
the  purity  of  my  motives  in  printing  the  Memorial  which  you  have 
feen. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  papers,  which  at  prefent  you  have  in  your 
poffeftion  with  the  feals  unbroken,  but  what  you  have  a right  to 
know,  and  what  I fhould  wifh  you  to  know,  even  though  you  are 
now  to  be  my  opponent  inftead  of  my  friend  and  ally,  as,  from 
your  former  card,  I hoped  to  have  found  you.  But  I do  not  blame 
you  for  changing  your  mind.  It  is  commonly  faid  that  fecond 
thoughts  are  beft ; I hope  yours  will  be  fo.  I am  fure  1 fliall  have 
much  pleafure  and  edification  in  reading  any  anfwer  to  my  Memo- 
rial which  is  written  wholly  or  partly  by  you. 

There  is  nothing  in  my  written  papers  which  you  received  yef- 
terday  but  what  you  are  welcome  to  lhew  to  any  of  your  friends 
or  profeftional  brethren,  efpecially  now  that  they  have  refolved  to 
anfwer  my  printed  paper.  I fhould  even  wifh  you  to  fliew  my 
written  paper  to  them  all.  There  'are  fome  tilings  in  it  which  it 
may  be  of  real  confequence  to  them  to  know,  even  with  a view  to 
anfwer  my  Memorial.  But  obferve,  thofe  papers  were  written 
haftily  and  by  ftarts,  chiefly  at  inns  on  my  return  to  Edinburgh ; 
and  that  you  have  them  as  they  were  firft  written,  with  all,  or 
almoft  all  their  errors  and  inaccuracies  on  their  head ; they  were 
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written  with  the  negligence  and  freedom  of  one  gentleman  writing 
privately  and  confidentially  to  another ; fo  I proteft  againfl  all  re- 
marks on  grammatical  or  verbal  inaccuracies,  words  wanting,  or 
twice  written,  or  mifplaced  or  mif-fpelled,  &c.  As  to  the  fub- 
fiance  of  what  is  written,  you  and  your  friends  are  moll  heartily 
welcome  to  ufe  all  manner  of  freedom ; juft  as  much  as  with  my 
printed  paper. 

Though  we  are  now  to  be  opponents,  I fee  no  reafon  why  we 
fhould  be  enemies  ; may  I therefore  beg  a favour  of  you  and  your 
brethren  ? If  you  have  no  good  reafon  to  the  contrary,  I wiili  you 
would  print  your  anfwer  in  quarto,  and  of  the  fame  fize  with  my 
Memorial,  that  they  may  be  conveniently  bound  up  together  ; and 
if  ever  I have  occafion  to  reply  to  you,  I fhall  do  the  fame. 

I am,  dear  Sir,  your  obliged  and  1110ft  obedient  fervant, 

J.  Gregory. 


Mr  John  Bell’s  obliging  offer  offending  me  back  my  papers  with 
the  feal  untouched  would  have  completely  fruftrated  my  purpofe  in 
writing  them ; and  if  I had  accepted  his  offer,  it  would  not  have 
anfwered  the  purpofe  for  which  he  made  it.  The  papers  in  que- 
ftion,  being  too  bulky  to  be  folded , were  rolled  up,  and  the  cover  of 
the  roll,  to  the  belt  of  my  remembrance,  was  fcaled  at  the  fide 
only ; fo  that  the  inclofed  papers  might  eafily  have  been  taken  out 
at  either  end  of  the  cover,  and  might  have  been  read  by  fifty 
people,  and  might  have  been  replaced  in  flatu  quo , without  ever 
touching  the  feal. 

Of  the  copy  of  that  letter  which  I have  kept,  but  a very  fmall 
part  was  written  by  myfelf ; the  whole  of  it  was  written  very 
haftily ; and  no  part  of  it  was  compared  with  the  original.  On 
reading  it  over,  with  a view  to  print  it,  I find  that  feveral  words  are 
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a wanting,  others  mifplaced,  and  others  midaken.  Thefe  accidental 
errors  I have  endeavoured  to  correct  in  printing  it,  to  the  bed 
of  my  remembrance.  If  there  be,  in  the  following  copy  of  it,  any 
deviation  from  the  original  in  the  hands  of  Mr  John  Bell,  it  is  not 
intended,  and  it  can  be  of  no  confequence. 


N°  V. 


Dear  Sir, 

I employ  the  fil'd  hour  I could  command  to  anfwer  your  very 
intereding  card.  I trud  you  know  already  that  I was  gone  out 
of  town  before  you  fent  it  to  my  houfe.  If  I had  been  at  home 
when  it  came  to  my  houfe  I fhould  have  anfwered  it  imme- 
diately, and  fhould  have  lod  no  time  in  communicating  it  to  the 
feveral  Managers  of  the  Royal  Infirmary,  to  whom  I am  fure  it 
will  give,  as  it  has  given  to  me,  very  great  pleafure.  I fhall  not 
fail  to  communicate  it  to  them  as  foon  as  I return  to  Edinburgh, 
which,  unlefs  I am  prevented  by  fome  unforefeen  accident,  will  be 
in  a week  from  this  time. 

This,  independently  of  the  gratification  which  I know  it  will  be 
to  all  of  them,  I fliould  think  it  my  duty  to  do  in  judice  to  you. 
I am  heartily  glad  that  you  have  been  the  fird  to  exprefs  fo  openly 
and  fo  drongly  thofe  jud  and  liberal  fentiments  which  your  card  to 
me  contains,  and  which  I mud  take  the  liberty  to  fay,  do  you  very 
great  credit. 

Do  not  fuppofe  from  this  that  I am  furprifed  at  your  a<5ting  wifely 
and  honourably  on  this  occafion,  or  that  I expected  you  to  have 
acded  otherwife.  You  will  have  feen  before  this  time,  by  my  Me- 
morial itfelf,  that  I had  little  or  no  apprehenfion  of  meeting  with 
any  different  fentiments  or  conduct  from  any  individual  of  your 
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College.  My  fears  were  limited  to  the  chance,  and  that  a very 
fmall  one,  of  your  College  as  a body-corporate  adting  on  principles 
very  different  from  thofe  which  any  gentleman  adting  for  liimfelf 
perfonally  could  avow,  or  even  be  fuppofed  to  entertain. 

I am  fenfible  that  it  was  not  altogether  civil  in  me,  or  refpedtful 
to  your  College,  to  (late  fuch  a fuppofition  with  refpecft  to  its  con- 
duct even  in  its  corporate  capacity.  But  none  of  you  individually, 
nor  your  College  in  general,  can  ferioufly  take  amifs  my  condudt  in 
that  refpecl,  if  you  but  do  me  thejuftice  to  obferve,  that  the  unfa- 
vourable fuppofition  to  which  I allude  was  effential  to  my  argument, 
not  as  a thing  to  be  believed,  but  only  to  be  ftated  and  confider- 
ed  ; that  I ftated  it  with  the  greateft  diffidence,  and  with  a proper 
apology  for  the  liberty  I took  ; and  further,  if  you  conftder  that 
thofe  very  illiberal  fentiments  which  I could  not  believe  any  of 
you  entertained  at  prefent,  had  been  entertained  and  avowed  as  the 
principles  of  adtion  of  many  of  your  College  little  more  than  ftxty 
years  ago  ; and  as  I have  ftrong  reafon  to  fufpedt  much  more  lately, 
when,  for  two,  or  three,  or  four  years  together,  the  mode  of  atten- 
dance of  the  Surgeons  in  the  Infirmary  was  a fubjedt  of  keen  con- 
teft  between  your  College  and  the  Managers. 

I am  fure  you  will  have  great  pleafure  in  obferving  the  contraft 
between  the  liberal  and  honourable  fentiments  fo  well  expreffed  in 
your  card  to  me,  and  thofe  fo  much  the  oppoffte  of  them,  that  I can 
find  no  decent  words  to  exprefs  them,  which  you  fee  avowed  in  the 
Surgeons  Memorial  of  1737.  I prefume  that  wonderful  produdtion 
was  as  new,  and  if  not  too  difgufting,  would  be  as  entertaining  to 
you  as  I have  hitherto  found  it  to  all  your  brethren  with  whom  I 
have  converfed  about  it. — I prefume , for,  not  having  feen  the  par- 
ticulars in  our  minutes,  I cannot  pronounce  with  certainty,  that 
you  will  have  equal  pleafure,  and  equal  caufe  for  honeft  pride  and 
felf-approbation,  when  you  compare  the  fentiments  expreffed  in 
your  card  to  me,  with  thofe  which  influenced  the  Surgeons  in 
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their  long  conteft  with  the  Managers  between  thirty  and  thirty-five 
years  ago,  the  particulars  of  which  you  will  find  in  the  minutes  of 
your  own  College. 

I do  not  wonder  that  at  fir  ft,  and  efpecially  before  you  read  my 
paper,  you  fhould  think,  that  “ the  mo  ft  fuperficial  obferver  may 
“ forefee  a contention  of  interefts  and  paftions  very  afflidting  to  the 
“ Managers.”  I confefs  I thought  fo  myfelf  at  firft  : but  on  con- 
fidering  the  fubjedt  more  deeply,  I found  ftrong  reafons  to  hope  more 
favourably  of  the  refult  of  the  difcuftion  ; as,  I truft,  you  will  do 
very  foon.  Certainly  your  card  to  me  has  greatly  ftrengthened 
thefe  hopes. 

As  you  have  dealt  fo  liberally  and  fo  frankly  with  me  on  this 
fubjedt,  I fhall  be  as  frank  with  you,  and  tell  you  plainly  my  view 
of  it,  and  my  reafons  for  thinking  that  your  own  very  honourable 
condudt,  and  thofe  fentiments  which  you  have  exprefled  in  your 
card  to  me,  will  have  a great  and  happy  influence  in  the  bufinefs. 

You  will,  I hope,  in  the  firft  place,  excufe  me  when  I take  the  liber- 
ty to  tell  you,  that  I do  not  think  you  fufficiently  cool  or  impartial 
to  judge  fairly  what  the  fentiments  and  condudt  of  many  of  your 
profeflional  brethren  will  be  on  this  occafion  : I mean,  of  thofe  efpe- 
cially from  whom  you  have  differed  in  profeflional  and  corporation 
difputes. 

Of  the  particulars  and  even  the  fubjedts  of  thefe  difputes,  I know 
little  or  nothing,  and  I do  not  wifh  to  know  any  thing  ; for  I am  not  ■ 

qualified  to  judge  of  them,  and  I have  no  right  and  no  wifh  to  inter- 
fere in  them.  But  I have  fo  often  heard  that  there  are  many  keen 
difputes  in  your  College,  and  that  you  take  a very  adtive  part  in 
them,  that  I can  have  no  doubt  of  either  of  thefe  fadts.  On  the 
fame  general  and  vague  authority , (if  fuch  it  may  be  called),  I un- 
derftand  that  you,  by  your  talents  and  adtivity,  have  acquired  a 
great  afcendancy  among  your  profeflional  brethren,  and  are  re- 
garded as  the  great  leader  of  one  party  among  them. 
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You  may  judge  how  flriclly  I have  adhered  to  my  avowed  prin- 
ciple, never  to  meddle  with  any  of  your  profeilionai  or  corporation 
difputes,  when  I allure  you  moll  folemnly,  that  I do  not  know,  nor 
can  I guefs,  who  is  the  leader  of  the  oppolite  party  in  your  College. 
As  little  do  I know  who  and  who  are  together  on  either  fide,  or 
what  are  the  fubjefls  of  your  contentions.  Thefe  are  things  into 
which  I never  enquired,  and  of  which  I never  chanced  to  be  in- 
formed. But,  without  any  information,  I can  eafily  judge  with 
confidence,  that  it  is  not  of  your  own  friends  and  adherents  that  you 
expe<5l  fentiments  and  conduct  quite  different  from  your  own,  and 
juft  the  reverfe  of  what  you  judge  to  be  molt  wife,  liberal,  and 
honourable.  You  cannot  think  your  own  friends  fuch  knaves  and 
fools.  Then  you  may  reafonably  expedt  that  your  own  arguments, 
and  even  your  example,  will  have  great  weight  with  them.  It  muff 
be  from  the  oppofite  party  in  your  College  that  you  expedt  fuch  irra- 
tional and  illiberal  condudt. 

In  this  refpedl,  I hope  and  truft  you  do  them  injuftice.  It  is 
natural,  and  almoft  unavoidable,  for  a perfon  keenly  engaged  in 
difputes,  to  think  too  unfavourably  of  the  underflanding  and 
morals  of  his  adverfaries.  A perfon  totally  uninterefted  in  fuch* 
difputes,  will  not  readily  fall  into  the  fame  error,  and  certainly  he 
can  have  no  excufe  for  doing  fo.  For  example,  if  your  adverfaries 
in  the  College  of  Surgeons  had  told  me  that  you  and  your  friends 
.^wse-pe  fuch  a parcel  of  knaves,  and  fools,  and  Shylocks,  that  you 
would  pay  no  regard  to  any  rational,  liberal,  or  honourable  con- 
fiderations,  but  would  each  infill  on  cutting  his  pound  of  flefh 
from  the  bread  of  fome  miferable  patient  whom  the  bargain  with 
the  Managers  had  made  the  debtor  of  your  College,  I could  not 
have  believed  them  ; nor  probably  Ihould  I have  met  with  any 
credit,  either  in  point  of  underftanding  or  veracity,  if  I had  pro- 
fefled  to  believe  them.. 
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You  mud  excufe  me,  therefore,  when  I tell  you  frankly,  that  I 
can  as  little  admit,  or  expedt  any  credit  if  I fhould  pretend  to  admit, 
your  fuppofition  with  refpedt  to  fome  of  your  profeffional  brethren, 
and  that  diftreffing  conflict  of  paffions  and  interefls  which  you 
dread. 

It  is  evidently  impoffible  that  in  fo  numerous  a body  as  the  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons,  all  the  individuals  {hall  be  of  the  fame  character, 
or  of  equal,  or  nearly  equal  underftanding  and  knowledge.  This 
obvious  confideration  is  of  itfelf  a conclufive  argument  againft 
their  promifcuous  attendance  and  confultations  in  the  Infirmary. 
From  your  intimate  acquaintance  with  many  perfons,  and  tranf- 
adtions,  totally  unknown  to  me,  you  may  have  good  reafon  to  be- 
lieve that  feveral  of  your  profeihonal  brethren  are  very  different 
from  you  in  point  of  character,  and  much  inferior  to  you  in  un- 
derftanding and  knowledge.  But  I can  fcarce  think  you  entitled 
to  deem  fo  meanly  of  any  of  them,  as  to  fuppofe  that  they  will  adt 
differently  from  you  on  this  interefting  occahon  ; or  attempt  to 
make  any  kind  of  conteft  with  the  Managers,  inftead  of  leaving 
the  bufinefs  to  their  confideration,  and  abiding  by  their  decifion, 
as  you  very  wifely  and  honourably  have  refolved  to  do. 

I mufl  repeat  what  I have  faid  in  my  Memorial,  that  nothing  lefs 
than  adtual  experience  of  the  fadt  can  ever  make  me  believe  fuch 
fentiments  and  fuch  conduct  pojfible.  When  probably  a great  ma- 
jority of  your  College,  and  certainly  many  individuals  of  it,  highly 
refpedtable  for  their  character,  their  talents,  and  their  knowledge, 
think  and  adt  as  you  do,  can  any  of  your  brethren  be  fuch  block- 
heads, as  not  to  perceive  at  once  what  the  confequences  of  the  op- 
polite  conduct  on  their  part  mufl  be  to  themfelves,  in  public  efti- 
mation,  that  is,  in  fame  and  fortune,  for  the  reft  of  their  lives  ? 
Their  condudt  and  fentiments  mufl  foon  be  publicly  known ; for 
thofe  who  adted  differently  neither  would  nor  could  keep  them 
fecret,. 
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The  public  at  large  cannot  judge  properly  of  the  minutia  of  our 
profeflional  difputes,  and  has  fo  often  been  plagued  and  furfeited 
with  them,  as  generally  to  regard  them  with  contempt  and  dif- 
guft  i fometimes  with  perfect  abhorrence.  But  the  fame  public 
can  judge  eafily  and  infallibly,  on  the  principles  of  common  fenfe 
and  common  honefty,  who  adl  wifely,  liberally,  and  honourably, 
and  who  adt  felfifhly,  fordidly,  and  unfeelingly,  on  the  general  point 
at  prefent  in  queftion.  Would  any  of  your  brethren  wifh.  to  fee  a 
diftincfion  eftablifhed  among  the  Members  of  your  College  into 
the  Gentlemen  and  the  Shylocks  ? Would  any  of  them  like  to  be 
claffed  with  the  Shylocks,  and  to  fare  accordingly  for  the  reft  of 
his  life  ? If  you  think  fo  unfavourably  of  any  of  them  as  to  fuppofe, 
that  either  they  do  not  fee  this  confequence,  or  feeing  it  plainly 
would  difregard  it,  I wifh  you  would  fairly  try  the  experiment  on 
them,  and  alls:  them  the  queftion ; the  more  publicly  the  better. 
Call  their  attention  to  the  correfponding  occurrence  in  the 
College  of  Phyficians  fifty  years  ago.  Afk  them  what  they  would 
have  thought,  or  what  they  fuppofe  the  public  would  have 
thought  of  our  Royal  College,  if  we  had  difputed  the  point  with  the 
Managers,  and  inlifted  on  our  right,  as  unqueftionably  eftablifh- 
ed by  the  charter  of  the  Infirmary  ? Our  College,  to  its  very  great 
honour,  was  unanimous  and  cheerful  on  that  occafion.  But  if  the 
cafe  had  been  otherwife,  if  it  had  been  carried  only  by  a fmall  majo- 
rity, what  would  your  brethren  think,  or  what  would  the  public 
have  thought,  of  the  minority  of  the  Phyficians  ? Nay,  if  thofe 
who  were  for  contefting  the  point  with  the  Managers  had  proved 
the  majority  in  our  College,  and  had  fucceeded  in  their  conteft 
with  the  Managers,  what  would  the  public  have  thought  of  them 
and  their  difgraceful  victory  ? Whatever  you,  or  your  profeflional 
brethren,  or  the  public,  would  have  thought  of  fuch  Phyficians,  we 
Phyficians,  and  what  is  more  to  the  purpofe  on  this  occafion,  the 
public  too,  muft  infallibly  think  of  any  Surgeons  who  at  prefent 
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fhall  aCt,  as  I have  for  the  fake  of  argument  and  illuftration  fuppofed 
fome  of  the  Phyficians  to  have  done. 

I prefume  I need  not  point  out  to  you,  but  if  you  pleafe,  you 
may  point  it  out  to  any  of  your  own  brethren  who  you  think  do 
mot  perceive  it,  that  they  collectively,  and  chiefly  the  moft  emi- 
nent and  beft  employed  of  them,  can  do  nothing  fo  much  for  the 
pecuniary  intereft  of  the  Phyficians,  as  to  engage  in  fuch  a con- 
flict of  interefts  and  paffions  with  the  Managers  as  you  dread,  and 
very  wifely,  as  well  as  honourably,  have  refolved  to  decline.  What- 
ever degrades  them,  either  collectively  or  individually,  in  the  efti- 
mation  of  the  public,  mu  ft  tend  greatly,  and  almoft  in  the  fame 
proportion,  to  raife  us,  whofe  conduCt  in  the  fame  circumftances 
was  fo  different.  You  know  as  well  as  I do,  probably  much  better, 
what  kind  of  rivalfhip  there  is  between  the  Surgeons  and  Phyfi- 
cians ; and  that  though  we  never  interfere  in  what  is  properly  your 
province  as  Surgeons  and  Apothecaries,  you  interfere  moft  notorioufly 
and  greatly  in  ours,  and  do  more  than  three  fourths  of  what  fhould 
be  done  in  point  of  practice  by  the  Phyficians.  I cannot  pay  my 
own  brethren  fo  fcurvy  a compliment,  as  to  believe  that  any  of 
them  would  be  gratified  by  feeing  any  of  yours  aCt  in  that  un- 
worthy manner  which  you  are  afraid  of,  or  fhould  wifh  them  to 
do  fo  for  the  fake  of  the  profeflional  lofs  of  fame  and  fortune  to 
them , and  confequently  gain  to  usy  that  would  neceffarily  refult 
from  fuch  conduCt  on  their  part.  But  I have  fomewhere  read, 
that  in  th,e  misfortunes  of  our  beft  friends,  we  generally  find  fome- 
thing  that  is  not  difagreeable  : and  I fhrewdly  fufpeCt,  that  if  the 
worft  that  can  be  forefeen  or  fuppofed,  fhould  happen  to  your 
College,  in  confequence  of  the  conduCt  which  you  dread  in  fome 
of  your  brethren,  mine  wrnuld  foon  be  comforted ; and  that  even 
from  the  beginning  of  the  conflict  they  would  exult  in  the  fupe- 
rior  wifdom,  and  liberality,  and  more  honourable  conduCl  of  our 
predeceffors  on  a fimilar  occafion. 
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In  another  point  of  view,  and  more  particularly,  let  us  confider 
what  thole  paffions  and  interefts  can  pojjibly  be,  the  conflid:  of  which 
appears  to  you  fo  formidable. 

On  the  part  of  the  Managers,  there  can  be  710  paflion,  no 
intereft,  no  motive  of  any  kind,  but  honell  zeal  for  the  good 
of  the  lick  poor.  Their  conduct  at  the  firlt  eftablilhment  of 
this  Infirmary,  their  long  ftruggles  with  the  Surgeons  foon 
afrer,  and  again  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  the  nature  of  the 
thing  itfelf,  the  practice  on  the  fame  point  in  numberlefs  other 
Hofpitals,  all  concur  to  preclude  the  fuppofition  of  any  improper 
palfion,  or  any  finifter  motive  in  them.  As  to  pecuniary  intereft, 
the  confideration  of  it,  if  it  were  to  be  attended  to,  (which  it 
ought  not  to  be  in  this  cafe,  in  which  an  obje<5t  of  infinitely  high- 
er value  is  at  ftake),  would  be  ftrongly  in  favour  of  the  prefent 
fyftem,  and  againft  fuch  a change  as  I conceive  to  be  necelfary. 
For  this  implies  in  the  firft  place,  the  refunding  of  L.  500,  paid 
by  your  corporation  to  the  managers,  to  bring  about  that  cruel 
bargain.  But  this  is  the  leaft  of  it.  The  eftablilhment  of  two  or 
three  ordinary  attending  Surgeons,  with  even  very  moderate  fala- 
ries,  as  I propofe,  implies  a confiderable  annual  expence  to  the 
Hofpital.  I know  not  exatftly  what ; probably  not  lefs  than 
L.  100,  nor  more  than  L.  200  per  annum,  (for  very  obvious  rea- 
fons).  We  lhall  fuppofe  it  L.  150  per  annum.  The  value  of  this 
at  twenty  year’s  purchafe,  is  L.  3000.  The  whole  expence  to  the 
Infirmary  may  be  L.  3500  or  more.  If  it  were  twice  as  much,  I 
fhould  think  it  well  bellowed.  Whatever  in  this  refpedt  is  the  pe- 
cuniary expence  or  lofs  to  the  Hofpital,  is  evidently  the  pecuniary 
gain  of.  your  College.  Your  brethren,  therefore,  have  a very 
ftrong  intereft  in  this  point  of  view,  to  concur  with  the  Managers 
in  the  change  which  I propofe,  and  none  to  ftrive  againft  it. 

As  to  any  other  intereji , real  or  fuppofed,  which  your  brethren 
may  have,  or  think  they  have,  in  the  fyftem  of  promifcuous  atten- 
dance by  rotation,  on  the  principle  of  acquiring  improvement,  by 
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pra£tifing"  in  the  Infirmary,  though  at  the  rifk  or  at  the  expence 
of  the  miferable  patients,  I have  in  my  Memorial  difcufled  it  as 
fully,  and  flridtly,  and  calmly,  as  if  there  had  been  nothing  in  it 
contrary  to  juftice  and  humanity,  or  even  to  common  fenfe.  As 
my  argument  on  that  point  is  bona  fde  fimple  mathematical  de- 
monftration,  and  little  elfe  than  eafy  arithmetical  calculation,  I 
truft  it  muft  have  convinced  you  and  all  your  brethren,  that  in  a 
numerous  College  like  yours,  that  fuppofed  intereft  and  improve- 
ment is  next  to  nothing , and  abfolutely  contemptible,  certainly  not 
equal  in  four  and  twenty  years  to  what  the  youngeft  member  of 
your  College  would  acquire  in  one  year’s  permanent  attendance. 
If  there  be  any  error  in  my  argument  on  that  point,  (or  my  fup- 
pofed mathematical  demonftration),  it  muft  be  eafy  to  point  it  out, 
and  impofiible  to  difpute  about  it. 

In  the  mean  time,  I cannot  think  it  neceffary  to  make  any  addi- 
tion to  it  but  one , and  this  one  is  very  fhort ; and  though  no  doubt 
ufelefs  to  a man  of  your  talents,  perhaps  not  quite  fuperfluous  to 
fome  of  your  brethren,  who  are  lefs  accuftomed  than  you  are  to 
follow  a chain  of  reafoning.  I wifh  it  to  be  obferved,  and  I ought 
to  have  ftated  in  my  Memorial,  that  the  fuppofed  improvement 
acquired  by  the  Surgeons  attending  promifcuoufly  in  rotation,  is 
in  the  inverfe  proportion  of  the  wrong  done  to  the  poor  patients  : 
that  is,  the  more  the  patients  are  expofed  to  fuffer,  or  a£tually  do 
fuffer,  the  lefs  improvement  do  the  Surgeons  acquire  by  their  at- 
tendance in  that  manner  ; and  confequently  the  lefs  interef  (for 
any  right  of  theirs  in  law  or  equity  to  attend  in  that  way  I hope 
I have  fhewn  to  be  not  only  an  abfurdity,  but  an  atrocity  and  an 
outrage  on  human  nature)  can  they  have  in  the  continuance  of 
fuch  a fyftem.  For  example,  if  two  or  three  Surgeons  were  really 
needed  to  do  the  Hofpital  duty  to  the  beft  advantage,  and  were  - 
permanently  appointed  to  it  accordingly  ; and  if  there  were  but 
two  or  three  more  Surgeons  in  the  town  ; and  if  thefe  were,  as  in 
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candour  we  muft  fuppofe  them,  as  well  qualified  by  nature 
and  education  as  the  others,  they  would  have  a great  intereft  in 
being  permitted  to  attend  in  the  Hofpital,  as  well  as  the  two  or 
three  who  were  really  needed  for  it.  They  would  foon  acquire 
great  improvement  by  their  attendance  in  the  Hofpital,  and  of 
courfe  the  wrong  to  the  poor  patients  would  be  fmall,  and  it  would, 
be  tranfient.  On  the  other  hand,  ftill  fuppofmg  the  number  really 
needed  to  be  but  two  or  three,  if  the  number  of  Surgeons  in  the 
town  were  25,  or  50,  or  100,  or  200,  and  all  fhould  wifh  to  at- 
tend in  rotation,  the  improvement  acquired  by  each  individual  by 
attending  for  two  months  once  in  4,  8,  16,  or  32  years,  would  be 
very  fmall , and  the  cruel  wrong  to  the  patients  very  great.  Whenever 
the  time  of  attendance,  multiplied  by  the  number  of  Surgeons 
who  chufe  to  attend  in  rotation,  comes  to  be  equal  to  the  average 
duration  of  human  life,  after  the  age  at  which  men  on  the  average 
become  Members  of  your  College,  then  the  improvement  of  each 
individual,  as  attending  once  only  in  his  life,  and  this  for  a fhort 
period,  becomes  the  leaft  poftible,  or  almoft  nothing  ; and  the  evil 
to  the  poor  patients  becomes  the  greatefl  that  neceffarily  refults 
from  the  fyftem  of  rotation,  or,  as  it  would  then  be,  the  fyflem  of 
conjlant  fucceffion  of  the.  youngeft  and  moft  inexperienced  Surgeons. 

The  fyftem  of  rotation,  even  according  to  the  prefent  numbers 
of  your  College,  which  I underftand  to  be  annually  increafing,  ap- 
proaches very  near  to  that  little  or  no  improvement  of  the  Surgeons 
by  their  fhort  periods  of  attendance  at  long  intervals  ; and  for  two 
or  three  years  together,  it  is  juft  as  great  an  evil  to  the  fick  poor 
in  the  Hofpital,  as  if  the  fame  Surgeons  were  never  again  to  at- 
tend in  it. 

Thefe  things  are  undeniable,  I think,  and  almoft  obvious.  But  if 
you  find  that  any  of  your  brethren  are  not  aware  of  them,  I beg 
you  will  fuggeft  them  to  their  ferious  confideration.  The  impor- 
tance of  attending  to  them,  with  a view  to  prevent  any  trouble- 
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fome  litigation,  confifls  in  this,  that  where  there  is  no  interejl  there 
can  be  no  right.  This  I underfland  to  be  a fettled  principle  of  law, 
as  well  as  of  equity  and  common  fenfe.  It  is  well  exemplified  in  the 
common  queftions  about  infurance  on  {hips,  houfes,  goods,  or  lives. 
Whatever  lofs  may  happen,  a perfon  infuring  cannot  recover  from 
the  underwriters,  unlefs  he  can  (hew  his  interefl  in  the  perfon  or 
thing  infured.  It  is  not  that  any  the  greatefl  interefl  can  of  itfelf 
conflitute  a right,  but  that  a right  cannot  be  conflituted  or  main- 
tained without  fome  fpecific  interefl. 

As  to  the  pajjions  to  which  you  allude  as  likely  to  produce  a dif- 
trefling  conflict,  (diflrefling  to  the  Managers),  after  the  mofl  ma- 
ture confideration,  I can  think  of  none  which  it  would  not  be 
both  an  injury  and  an  indignity  to  the  Members  of  your  College 
to  impute  to  them,  either  colledlively  or  individually.  You  fee 
by  the  Surgeons  Memorial  1737,  what  hateful  paffions,  envy, 
malice,  and  fordid  avarice,  actuated  Meff  Kennedy  & Co.  in  their 
contefl  with  the  Managers  at  that  time.  Or  if  any  additional 
commentary  is  wanted  on  their  Memorial  and  their  condudl,  you 
have  it  in  the  name  of  Alexander  Monro,  the  father  of  the  prefent 
Profeffor,  and  of  our  Medical  School.  He  was  the  firft,  and  I 
believe  the  principal  Surgeon,  permanently  appointed  by  the  Ma- 
nagers ; and  fo  far  as  I can  perceive,  either  by  our  minutes  or  the 
Surgeons  Memorial,  it  was  the  appointment  of  him,  and  of  a few 
other  men  of  merit,  evidently  the  befl  thing  that  the  Managers  could 
have  done  for  the  fick  poor,  which  gave  fuch  an  alarm  to  Meff. 
Kennedy  and  his  affociates,  and  roufed  them  to  fuch  extraordinary 
exertions  of  Chriftian  charity  and  brotherly  love,  as  produced  the 
Memorial  which  I have  had  the  honour  to  analyfe,  and  that  fhameful 
and  cruel  bargain  which  I fo  flrongly  reprobate.  At  leafc,  it  can- 
not be  faid  that  Dr  Monro  was  the  greatejl  Dunce  among  the  Sur- 
geons, and  that  by  his  appointment  he  was  likely  to  run  away  with 
~ved  fame. 
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Of  fuch  unworthy  pafhons,  and  of  any  conflict  which  they 
may  excite,  the  Managers  can  have  no  fear.  The  wifeft  and  the 
moft  foolifh,  (not  under  the  immediate  influence  of  them),  mufl 
forefee  alike  what  regard  will  be  paid  to  them,  and  to  any  contefl 
proceeding  from  them,  either  by  the  public,  or  in  a court  of 
juftice.  In  the  prefent  flate  of  the  bufinefs,  I fhrewdly  fufpeCt, 
that  fuch  a conflict  of  interefts  and  pafhons  as  you  feem  to 
dread,  far  from  being  matter  of  affliction  to  the  Managers,  would 
be  a fubjeCt  of  amufement  and  mirth,  and  really  of  triumph  to 
them,  as  well  as  to  the  Phyficians,  and  to  many  of  your  own  pro- 
fefhonal  brethren,  who  it  is  plain  will  be  the  firfl  to  profit  by  it, 
even  from  the  day  on  which  it  begins.  It  was  my  objeCt  in  my 
Memorial,  and,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  it  is  my  objeCt  in  this  long 
letter  to  you,  which  is,  as  you  may  fee,  a kind  of  fupplemental  Me- 
morial, to  prevent  fuch  a difgraceful  conflict.  This  I fhould  earneft- 
ly  have  wifhed  to  do,  if  I could,  even  for  the  fake  of  your  College 
and  your  profeflion,  to  which  I affure  you  I with  no  evil.  Hut 
more  efpecially  I wifhed,  as  it  was  my  duty,  if  pofhble,  to  pre- 
vent fuch  a conflict  for  the  fake  of  the  Hofpital : Not  for  fear  or 
any  doubts  of  the  ultimate  ifflie  of  it ; for  of  this  I was  well  allu- 
red before  my  Memorial  went  to  the  prefs  : Not  for  fear  of  any 
blame  or  difcredit  which  it  can  bring  on  the  Managers  ; for  the 
attempt,  even  if  it  could  be  unfuccefsful,  mufl  ftill  be  greatly  to 
our  credit,  as  you  cannot  fail  to  perceive  : Not  for  fear  of  any 
evil  to  the  lick  poor  from  fuch  a conflict ; for  they  have  every  thing 
to  gain,  and  nothing  to  lofe  by  it.  They  may  be  better,  and 
they  can  be  no  worfe  taken  care  of,  than  they  are  according  to 
the  prefent  fyflem.  I tell  you  honeftly,  that  I wifhed  to  prevent 
fuch  a conflict,  and  took  upon  myfelf  the  trouble  and  expence  of 
that  Memorial  which  you  have  feen,  for  no  other  reafon,  but  juft 
to  fave  the  Infirmary  the  expence  of  litigation  with  your  College, 
which,  if  condu&ed  in  the  way  that  lawfuits  too  often  are,  and 
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the  kingdom,  through  all  the  courts  of  juftice  in  it.  But  fuppofmg 
the  worft,  as  I always  do  in  fuch  doubtful  cafes,  that  L.  500  of 


worfe  than  if  we  had  to  pay  your  College  L.  1000  inftead  of  L.  500, 
on  refunding  the  money,  ( the  bribe),  which  our  predeceflors  got 
from  yours  more  than  fixty  years  ago.  The  Managers,  I have 
good  reafon  to  believe,  are  now  thoroughly  convinced  that  L.  500, 
or  L.  1000,  ought  not  to  be  put  in  competition  with  the  elfential 
good  of  the  lick  poor  in  the  Hofpital.  If  you  know  of  any  paflions- 
lefs  hateful,  and  more  avowable,  than  thofe  to  which  I allude, 
and  fuch  as,  without  an  infult  to  your  profeflional  brethren,  you 
may  fuppofe  to  excite  them  to  a conflict  with  the  Managers  on 
this  occafion,  I wifh  you,  who  are  not  yourfelf  under  the  influ- 
ence of  them,  would  Hate  precifely  what  they  are.  I am  confident 
they  would  meet  with  the  moft  candid  and  patient  attention  from 
the  Managers. 

Your  fentiments  and  refolutions  being  what  you  have  fo  ho- 
nourably and  fo  fully  Hated  in  your  card  to  me,  I do  not  won- 
der that  you  fliould  be  much  difpleafed  at  hearing  it  reported, 
erroneoufly,  that  you  were  to  anfwer  my  Memorial.  But  I mull 
take  the  liberty  to  fay,  that  I do  not  think  you  ought  to  confider  it 
fo  deeply  as  you  feem  to  do.  I can  tell  you  fomething  more  about 
that  report  than  you  perhaps  yet  know.  I heard  that  furmife , for  it 
neither  was  nor  could  be  any  thing  more,  within  five  hours  from 
the  time  when  my  Memorial  was  diftributed  on  Monday ; at 
which  time,  it  was  very  improbable  that  you  fliould  have  declared, 
or  even  formed  any  fuch  refolution,  and  impoflible  that  you 
fliould  have  read  one  half  of  it  y and  when,  as  I now  underhand 
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by  your  card  to  me,  you  had  not  read  one  word  of  it,  and  of 
courfe  could  have  no  precife  or  juft  notion  of  the  tenor  of  it,  nor 
be  able  to  judge  whether  it  were  poftible  or  advifable  to  anfwer  it 
or  not. 

The  furmife  in  queftion  I underftood,  and  I think  you  fhould 
underftand,  to  have  meant  no  more,  but  that,  if  my  Memorial  was 
to  be  anfwered,  your  friends  would  rely  on  you  as  their  leader,  and 
the  man  of  the  greateft  talents  among  them,  to  come  forth  as  the 
champion  of  their  caufe,  and  to  anfwer  it  for  them.  The  furmife , 
far  from  being  a fubjefl  of  juft  offence,  was  really  a compliment 
to  you. 

Since  you  do  me  the  honour  to  {hew  fo  much  anxiety  about  my 
good  opinion  of  your  conduct  in  that  refpeft,  I fliall  tell  you  frankly 
that  I never  could  believe  that  you,  or  that  any  individual  of 
your  College,  would  even  attempt  to  anfwer  my  Memorial.  I 
could  not  fuppofe  you  to  adopt  or  try  to  vindicate  the  unworthy  and 
hateful  fentiments  contained  in  the  Surgeons  Memorial  of  1737: 
for  with  refpedt  to  their  confummate  turpitude  there  can  be  but 
one  opinion.  I could  not  fuppofe  you  to  difpute  that  a conjiant 
fuccejfwn  of  the  youngeft  and  moft  inexperienced  Surgeons  in  Edin- 
burgh, attending  and  operating  in  the  Hofpital,  muft  be  cruelly 
bad  for  the  patients,  and  inconfiftent  with  the  duty  of  the  Mana- 
gers to  permit,  for  any  pecuniary  advantage  whatever.  As  little 
could  I fuppofe  you  to  difpute  that  the  attendance  of  the  very  fame 
youngeft  and  moft  inexperienced  Surgeons,  in  fucceffion,  for  any 
number  of  months  or  years,  as  muft  from  time  to  time  happen, 
according  to  the  fyftem  of  rotation,  muft  be  juft  as  bad  for  the 
fick  poor  in  the  Hofpital  during  that  time,  as  great  a wrong  to  them, 
as  repugnant  to  the  duty  of  the  Managers,  and  the  purpofe  of  the 
Infirmary,  and  as  real  an  abomination  to  every  man  of  fenfe 
and  worth,  as  if  it  were  to  laft  for  a century,  or  for  ever. — Much 
Jefs,  (if  poftible),  could  I fuppofe  yon,  or  any  man  of  common 
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fenfe  and  common  honefty,  to  admit  thofe  felf-evident  truths,  and 
yet  to  infift  on  adhering  to  that  pernicious  fyftem,  becaufe  it  was 
the  right  of  your  College,  long  lince  bought  and  paid  for. 

I £hall  tell  you  frankly,  that  the  worft  I apprehended  from  you 
was,  that,  contrary  to  your  own  better  judgment,  you  might  find 
yourfelf  obliged  by  your  fituation  and  connections,  to  join  with 
your  friends,  (colle&ively  and  as  a party),  and  even  to  take  a very 
adtive  part  as  their  leader,  in  oppofing  that  change  which  I recom- 
mend, and  which  your  College  in  general,  or  by  a great  majority, 
had  keenly  oppofed  on  a former  occafion.  Civium  ardor  prava  ju- 
bentium , in  fome  cafes,  I believe,  has  almoft  irrefiftible  force.  Lit- 
tle as  I know  of  party  politics  of  any  kind,  and  much  as  I 
hate  them,  worfe  even  than  profeffional  difputes  among  medical 
men,  I have  always  underftood  that  the  only  way  to  lead  a party, 
or  a fet  of  men,  is  to  go  along  with  them  ; efpecially  when  they 
begin  to  grow  violent  and  unruly.  On  fuch  occafions  it  is  well 
known  that  men  will  not  attend  even  to  their  own  intereft,  and 
on  no  occafion  will  they  confent  to  be  made  either  wifer  or  better, 
or  follow  even  an  Angel  to  Heaven,  if  he  were  fent  on  purpofe  to 
conduCt  them  thither  by  fuch  honeft  and  rational  means.  If  only 
one  tenth  part  of  what  I have  heard  be  true,  many  of  our  greatefl 
flatefmen,  both  ins  and  outs,  have  often  been  fain  to  commit  the 
practical  Bull,  of  leading  their  friends  by  following  them. 

It  was  on  this  principle  only  that  I ever  thought  it  poflible  you 
fhould  be  my  opponent  on  this  occafion.  To  find  that  you  were 
not  to  be  fo,  that  you  defpifed  and  reprobated  fuch  caballing,  and 
that  you  were  refolded  to  aCt  in  that  independent  and  honourable 
manner  which  you  mention  in  your  card,  gave  me  much  pleafure ; 
and  has  procured  you  the  honour,  which  you  perhaps  will  think 
rather  a burden,  of  this  long  manifefto.  I was  happy  to  think 
that  I had  found  a friend  and  affiftant  in  one  whom  I expe&ed  to 
have  had.  for  an  opponent.  You  will  fee  by  my  Memorial  itfelf, 
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what  I apprehended  would  be  the  means  which  a man  of  talents 
and  thorough  knowledge  of  the  fubjedt  would  take  to  fruftrate  my 
plan  ; not  by  anfwering  my  Memorial,  or  attempting  to  fhew  that 
the  fyftem  of  the  Surgeons  attending  in  rotation,  and  confulting 
promifcuouily,  is  not  as  bad  for  the  patients  as  1 have  {hewn  it  to 
be  j not  by  requiring  any  particular  examples  to  be  produced  in 
proof  of  thofe  evils  to  the  patients,  of  which  I have  given  only  a 
general  view ; not  by  requiring  that  a number  of  witneffes  ihould 
be  examined  to  prove  that  the  general  fyftem  was  known  to  many 
others,  and  thofe  the  belt  informed  and  moft  competent  judges,  to 
be  as  bad  as  I reprefented  it ; for  any  fuch  attempts,  and  efpecially 
any  enquiries  into  particular  misfortunes,  I was  fure  would  make 
bad  ten  times  worfe  ; but  by  flurring  over  thefe  things,  and  keep- 
ing them  out  of  light,  as  much  as  poflible  ; adling  on  the  defenfive , 
and  leaving  it  to  lawyers  to  contend  for  the  bargain  of  1738  as 
they  beft  could,  on  the  common  principles  which  would  be  appli- 
cable, and  irrefragably  valid,  in  a queftion  about  a bargain  con- 
cerning any  kind  of  property,  fuch  as  that  one  which  I have  fnp- 
pofed  to  have  been  made  between  the  Butchers  and  the  Tanners. 

To  obviate  that  plan,  which  was  the  only  one  I had  to  fear,  you 
will  obferve  that  I took  much  pains  to  ftate  ftrongly  and  minutely, 
on  medical  and  moral  principles,  the  infinite  difference  between 
a common  contract  for  property,  and  the  bargain  between  our 
predeceffors  and  yours,  as  involving  and  cruelly  violating  the  in- 
tereft  and  the  rights  of  the  lick  poor  in  the  Hofpital.  As  my  ar- 
gument on  that  fubje<5t  was  fatisfadtory  to  two  eminent  lawyers 
whom  I confulted  feparately,  both  of  whom'  expreffed  ftrongly 
their  aftonilhment  and  indignation  at  that  contract,  and  that  fyft 
tern  which  I reprobated,  I prefume  my  argument  will  be  equally 
fatisfaclory  to  other  lawyers,  and  to  judges,  and  to  all  men  of  com- 
petent underftanding  and  knowledge,  who  will  fairly  attend  to  it, 
uninfluenced  by  paflion,  or  intereft  real  or  fuppofed.  But  from 
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the  ftrong  hints  which  you  give  me  in  your  card,  I underftand 
that  you  think  fome  of  your  profeffional  brethren  are  a good  deal 
influenced  by  paffion,  and  fome  notion  of  interefl:  on  this  fubjedf. 
I am  fure  you  would  not  think  fo  without  fufficient  reafon.  Such 
being  the  cafe,  I fear  they  will  not  attend  to  my  argument  fo  pa- 
tiently as  to  perceive  the  force  of  it,  or  at  leafl  the  neceflity  of 
anfwering  it  completely,  if  they  do  not  think  it  conclufive  ; and  of 
courfe  may  raflily  engage  in  a conflidf,  which  can  do  no  good,  and 
may  do  much  harm  ; which  cannot  be  affli&ing  to  us  in  the  way 
which  you  fuppofe,  but  may  be  injurious  to  the  flender  funds  of 
the  Hofpital ; and  which  your  brethren  who  engage  in  it,  may 
End,  when  too  late,  good  reafon  to  repent  bitterly. 

After  what  you  have  told  me  of  your  own  fentiments,  and  refo- 
lution  to  leave  the  decifion  of  the  bufinefs  to  the  Managers,  I 
hope  it  is  not  going  too  far  to  beg  of  you,  to  ufe  your  influence 
with  your  friends  to  prevail  on  them  to  confider  with  attention 
that  part  of  my  argument,  and  not  to  engage  in  any  public  conflict 
till  they  can  give  an  anfwer  to  it,  which  to  themfelves  at  leaft  ap- 
pears fair  and  fatisfadiory. 

On  one  point,  I am  fure,  I may  with  confidence  afk  your  aflift- 
ance,  which  I fcarce  think  you  will  refufe  me,  if  you  confider  the 
nature  and  importance  of  the  objedl  in  view,  and  that  it  is  no  mat- 
ter of  favour  or  partiality  to  any  individual,  or  any  fet  of  men,  but 
equally  for  the  good  of  all,  and  indeed  of  the  Hofpital  itfelf,  and 
of  the  public  at  large.  I allude  to  the  mentioning  or  enquiring 
into  any  particular  misforiimes ; or  what  might  be  reckoned  inflan- 
ces  of  ignorance,  incapacity,  or  mifcondudf,  in  any  of  the  Surgeons 
who  have  attended  in  rotation.  I was  aware  from  the  firfi,  how 
fhocking  this  would  be  to  the  public,  how  injurious  to  the  Hofpi- 
tal, and  how  cruel  to  the  individual  Surgeons  who  had  been  unfor- 
tunate in  their  honefl  and  bcfl  endeavours  to  do  that  duty,  to 
which  many  of  them  were  unequal ; but  which,  in  confequence 
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of  the  cruel  fyftem  eflablifhed,  the/  could  not  decline,  without  ta- 
citly acknowledging  their  own  deficiencies,  and  atftually  ruining 
themfelves.  You  will  have  feen  by  my  Memorial  how  careful  I 
was  to  avoid  every  allufion  to  particular  inftances,  to  fhew  that  all 
fuch  enquiries  were  unnecefTary  for  my  general  and  benevolent 
purpofe,  and  almoft  inconfiftent  with  it ; and  to  deprecate  them 
accordingly,  as  not  only  improper  in  themfelves,  but  indelicate, 
and  even  cruel  to  fome  individuals  ; and  (I  may  freely  fay  to  you) 
fuch  as  could  not  fail  to  be  very  fhocking  to  the  public  at  large, 
and  efpecially  to  the  poor,  who,  in  their  utmoft  mifery,  might 
foon  have  occafion  to  feek  that  relief  which  the  Infirmary  was  def- 
tined  to  afford  them. 

I had  the  vanity  to  think,  as  thofe  confiderations  are  abundantly 
obvious,  and  perfectly  undeniable,  that  I fhould  fucceed  in  pre- 
venting what  would  be  fo  great  an  evil  to  many,  and  a good  to 
none.  I was  therefore  much  furprifed  and  grieved  to  learn,  (on 
Wednefday,  the  very  day  that  I left  Edinburgh,  and  within  forty- 
eight  hours  from  the  time  that  my  Memorial  was  diftributed), 
that  fome  particular  and  perfonal  applications  had  been  made,  by 
fome  of  your  profeffional  brethren,  of  what  I had  ftated  in  the 
moft  guarded  and  general  terms,  of  fuch  misfortunes. 

According  to  my  information,  two  different  individuals  had, 
even  in  that  fhort  time,  been  making  the  application  of  my  gene- 
ral remarks  to  themfelves.  I declined,  as  I generally  do  on  all  fuch 
occafions,  to  receive  any  particular  information,  or  even  to  be  in- 
formed of  the  names  of  the  gentlemen  who  fo  rafhly  fuppofed 
themfelves,  or  were  fuppofed  by  others,  to  be  alluded  to  in  my 
Memorial. 

Certainly  no  fuch  allufions  were  made,  or  intended,  by  me ; 
nor  did  I ever  wifh  any  fuch  applications  to  be  made  of  my  re- 
marks. It  was  amply  fufficient  for  my  purpofe,  that  the  truth  and 
general  tenor  of  them  could  not  be  difputed ; and  that  number- 
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lefs  particulars  relating  to  them,  efpecially  the  moll  recent  parti- 
culars, were  much  better  known  to  the  members  of  your  College, 
and  to  many  other  perfons,  than  they  were  to  me. 

I have  no  doubt  either  of  the  juftnefs  or  the  feverity  of  the  ap- 
plications that  have  been  made  of  my  remarks.  I have  no  doubt 
that  you,  who  have  given  fuch  ftriCt  attention  for  many  years  to  the 
practice  of  Surgery  in  the  Royal  Infirmary,  and  who  are  fo  well 
qualified  to  judge  of  it,  could  eafily  produce  50  or  100  inftances, 
not  one  of  which  I ever  heard  of,  but  all  of  them  unqueftionably 
authentic,  and  abundantly  {hocking ; all  of  which,  or  any  one  of 
which,  would  too  ftrongly  confirm  and  illuftrate  my  general  ob- 
fervations. 

From  what  you  have  fo  properly  Rated  in  your  card  to  me,  I am 
confident  you  will  never  make  fuch  an  ungenerous  and  cruel  ufe 
of  your  knowledge  : nor  did  it  occur  to  me  when  firft  I read  your 
card,  but  now  it  ftrikes  me  very  ftrongly,  that  you  muft  allude  to 
thofe  particular  applications  of  my  general  remarks,  when  you  ex- 
prefs  fuch  anxiety  at  the  profpeCt  of  a conflict  of  interefts  and  paf- 
fions  very  afflicting  to  the  Managers.  Your  card  was  certainly 
written  that  very  day,  perhaps  that  very  hour  when  I firft  heard 
of  the  beginning  of  that  kind  of  conflict  of  interefts  and  paflions, 
which  would  indeed  be  very  afflicting  to  the  Managers.  But  ob- 
ferve,  if  the  worft  fhould  happen,  it  is  not  my  fault. 

I forefaw  the  probability  of  fuch  an  evil  to  the  Gentlemen  of 
your  College  ; I warned  them  ftrongly  of  it,  that  they  might  guard 
againft  it ; I did  all  in  my  power  to  prevent  it  from  the  firft : and 
I now  moft  earneftly  beg  of  you,  who  have  infinitely  more  influ- 
ence with  your  profeflional  brethren  than  I have,  to  ufe  your  ut- 
moft  endeavours  to  prevent,  or  if  it  be  too  late,  as  I fear  it  is,  al- 
together to  prevent  that  fort  of  conflict,  at  leaft  to  reftrain  it, 
and  to  prevent  it  from  ever  coming  before  the  public.  I fhould 
think  you  might  eafily  convince  even  the  ke,eneft  of  them,  that 
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however  j-u.it  and  fevere*  their  animadverfions  on  their  opponents 
may  be,  the  fame  obfervations  maybe  eafily  retorted  on  themfelves 
or  their  friends,  perhaps  with  equal  truth,  and  certainly  with  equal 
or  greater  feverity.  Of  the  truth  of  particular  affertions,  and  con- 
fequently  of  the  juftnefs  of  many  remarks  and  cenfures,  the  public 
can  never  judge  : but  it  can  judge  eafily,  and  will  judge  unmerci- 
fully, of  the  general  tenor  of  them,  and  of  the  temper  that  has 
long  fubfifted  in  your  College.  Such  a conflict,  whatever  it  may 
be  to  the  Managers,  would  be  worfe  for  your  brethren  than  twen- 
ty Dawpluckcrs.  It  would  even  be  very  fhocking  to  the  public, 
and  not  in  the  leaft  for  the  honour  or  intereft  of  your  brethren,  if 
it  came  to  be  generally  believed,  that  not  profeffional  difputes  alone, 
bad  as  thefe  are,  but  corporation  politics,  have  long  kept  them  em- 
broiled ; and  that  the  fame  parties  which  prevail  in  Surgeons  Hall 
about  the  election  of  a Prefident,  (or  a Deacon,  who  has  a vote  in 
the  Town-Council),  prevail  alfo  in  full  vigour  in  the  confulting- 
room,  and  in  the  operation-room,  of  the  Royal  Infirmary,  when 
the  lives  or  limbs  of  fome  unhappy  patient  are  at  flake.  This,  I 
hope,  fs  not  yet  generally  known  or  believed  by  the  public  : I am 
fure  I never  heard  the  leaft  furmife  of  it  till  fome  months  after  I 
became  a Manager  of  the  Royal  Infirmary.  But  within  thefe  laft 
twelve  months  I have  feen  fome  things  in  print,  and  have  heard 
fome  fuch  reports  and  particular  inftances,  as  if  generally  known 
would  effectually  eftablifh  that  very  fhocking  belief ; which  you 
will  obferve  mujl  be  true  if  it  be  believed  and  ajferted  even  by  a fmall 
minority  of  your  College. 

But  from  what  I have  heard,  I fufpeCt  rather  that  it  will  be  at- 
tefted  by  all  the  Members  of  it ; each  party,  of  courfe,  laying  the 
blame  on  the  other.  In  this  cafe,  though  it  would  be  difficult  or 
impoffible  to  judge  which  was  moft  in  fault,  it  would  be  impoffi- 
ble  not  to  perceive,  that  at  leaft  one  party,  moft  probably  both, 
were  much  to  blame  ; It  would  be  impoffible  for  any  judicious  and 
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impartial  perfon  not  to  pronounce  with  indignation,  that  that 
fyftem  of  the  promifcuous  attendance  and  confultations  of  the 
Surgeons,  which  expofed  the  fick  poor  to  fuch  horrible  evils,  muft 
be  fundamentally  wrong.  ' It  cannot  efcape  your  obfervation, 
that  while  I thus  earneftly  entreat  you  to  employ  your  great 
influence  with  your  brethren  to  prevent  fuch  enquiries,  and  fuch 
public  difcuftions,  my  motive  and  purpofe  muji  be  pure  and  hon- 
ourable, and  can  be  no  other  than  what  I have  fully  expreffed. 
You  cannot  fail  to  perceive,  that  though  they  are  in  one  point 
of  view  foreign  to  my  argument,  and  unneceffary  to  it,  they 
are  not  fubverfive  of  it.  It  is  plain  that  they  tend  greatly,  too 
greatly,  to  ftrengthen,  not  to  weaken  my  argument,  and  the 
Managers  claim.  They  would  foon  produce  all  the  effeCt  which 
we  want,  but  they  would  do  a great  deal  more,  which  we  do 
not  want,  and  Ihould  be  very  forry  to  fee.  If  it  ever  ihall  be 
found  necejj'ary , which  I am  happy  to  think  is  not  likely  to  be  the 
cafe,  to  make  them  known,  it  certainly  {hall  be  done.  None  of 
the  Managers  can  be  fuppofed  fo  brainlefs  or  fo  nervelefs,  as  to 
hefitate  a moment  between  the  two  wrongs,  {hocking  the  public 
with  the  particular  knowledge  of  fuch  evils,  or  allowing  fuch 
{hocking  evils  to  continue.  The  former  would  be  virtue,  and  real 
kindnefs,  in  comparifon  of  the  latter. 

It  would  be  mere  affectation  in  me,  and  I am  fure  would 
meet  with  no  credit  from  you,  who  know  fo  much  of  the 
pradtice  of  Surgery  in  the  Royal  Infirmary,  were  I to  fay  that 
I had  not  heard  of  any  recent  inftances  ^within  thefe  few  years) 
of  fuch  profefiional  misfortunes.  But  you  muft  have  feen  by 
this  time  how  careful  I have  been  in  my  Memorial  not  to 
allude  to  them  even  in  the  molt  diftant  manner.  I am  fure  that 
you  yourfelf,  who  probably  know  more  of  the  matter  than  any 
body,  could  not,  from  any  thing  that  I have  faid,  undertake  to 
fpecify  any  cafe,  or  any  Surgeon,  that  I had  particularly  in  view. 
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As  the  moft  convincing  proof  which  can  be  given  that  I meant 
no  fuch  particular  applications  as  I underhand  were  foon  made  of 
my  general  remarks,  I lhall  mention  to  you  a few  out  of  many  older 
ftories,  fome  of  them  probably  long  before  your  time,  though 
within  my  memory  ; and  fuch  as  within  thefe  few  months  I have 
heard  from  different  perfons  who  were  eye-witneffes  of  them. 

[For  reafons  fully  explained  already,  I fupprefs  here  the  particu- 
lar inftances  which  were  mentioned  in  my  letter  to  Mr  John  Bell : 
but  he  has  my  hearty  permifhon  to  publifh  them  verbatim  if  he 
pleafes.] 

I obferve  with  much  pleafure  what  you  mention  in  your  card, 
“ That  nothing  could  engage  you  in  any  public  difpute,  nor  be 
“ an  apology  to  yourfelf  for  writing  any  Pamphlet  or  Memorial, 
“ except  the  fincere  hope  of  being  ufeful,  or  the  necelfary  duty  of 
“ felf-  defence.”  Your  refolution  in  both  thefe  refpedls  appears  to 
me  fo  indifputably  proper  and  honourable,  that  it  would  be  fuper- 
fluous  to  fay  fo,  or  to  take  any  notice  of  it,  were  it  not  that  it  feems 
to  imply  fome  apprehenlion  on  your  part,  that  I (in  my  Memorial) 
had  either  made  fome  fuch  attack  on  you  as  would  oblige  you  to 
defend  yourfelf  in  that  manner,  or  elfe  that  I had  blamed  you  for 
defending  yourfelf  when  attacked  by  others.  Infinuations  fo 
groundlefs,  nay,  fo  repugnant  to  the  tenor  of  my  Memorial, 
muft  have  proceeded  from  fome  of  thofe  “ idle  and  bufy  people,” 
as  you  very  properly  call  them,  who  have  been  amufing  them- 
felves  with  fancying  fome  finifter  motives  on  my  part  for  what  I 
have  done. 

As  you  have  probably  read  my  Memorial  by  this  time,  I need  not 
tell  you  that  it  contains  no  attack  or  cenfure  on  you.  On  the 
contrary,  in  the  only  two  pafiages  in  which  you  are  alluded  to, 
for  you  are  not  mentioned  in  it,  you  will  find,  that  it  is  not 
only  without  contumely,  but  with  refpedt  and  honour  : In 

the  one  place,  as  “ a man  of  talents,  and  for  ought  I know, 
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“ a very  good  Surgeon  In  the  other,  as  “ the  man  of  the 
“ greateft  talents,  and  the  great  leader  of  one  party.”  This 
may  be  erroneous,  but  it  cannot  be,  nor  was  it  meant  to  be,  in- 
jurious to  you.  If  it  is  erroneous,  I fhall  be  obliged  to  you  if 
you  will  fet  me  right.  It  was  written  avowedly  without  any 
dire<ft  or  perfonal  knowledge,  on  the  faith  of  current  reports, 
whi  ch  I had  often  heard  repeated,  and  never  once  heard  contra- 
dict ed. 

As  to  the  other  point  to  which  that  paftage  in  your  card  feeffis 
to  relate,  fome  furmife  that  I had  blamed  you  for  having  defended 
yourfelf  when  attacked  in  your  profeffional  character,  I mu  ft  in  the 
firfl  place  allure  you  folemnly,  that  I never  knew  or  fufpeCted, 
till  I read  your  card,  that  you  had  defended  yourfelf  againft  fuch 
attacks,  from  Jonathan  Dawplucker,  or  any  other  body.  In  the 
fecond  place,  I fhall  tell  you  frankly,  that  I think  you  did  per- 
fectly right  to  defend  yourfelf  againft  fuch  a virulent  attack  : nor 
fhould  I blame  you  in  the  leaft,  if  on  receiving  fuch  provocation, 
(for  I have  now  read  that  firft  Dawplucker),  you  have  defended 
yourfelf  with  much  afperity.  Though  I never  will  interfere,  or 
give  any  opinion  in  fuch  difputes,  I fhall  be  curious  to  read  your 
defence,  from  which  I expeCl  great  entertainment.  In  the  third 
place,  I need  not  tell  you,  for  you  furely  know  it  already  if  you 
have  read  my  Paper,  that  there  is  no  fuch  cenfure  expreffed  or  in- 
linuated  in  it ; nor  can  I conceive  how  fuch  a thing  could  be  fup- 
pofed,  unlefs  perhaps  by  fome  mifapplication,  or  mifconftruing 
of  the  Greek  epigram,  (given  as  an  aphorifm  of  Hippocrates), 
which,  like  the  ironical  exhortations  to  Dawplucker  to  continue 
his  praClice  of  deplumation,  was  intended,  and  I fhould  have 
thought  muft  have  been  underftood,  as  the  ftrongeft  poflible  warn- 
ing and  admonition  to  all  parties  to  deli  ft  from  that  kind  of  war- 
fare, by  telling  them  that  the  perfon,  however  keen  and  invete- 
rate, who  began  the  attack,  would  probably  foon  have  the  worft 
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of  it ; like  the  wicked  viper  in  the  epigram,  who  bit  a Cappadocian, 
but  died  herfelf  as  foon  as  fhe  tafted  his  poifonous  blood. 

I am  much  gratified  with  the  confidence  which  you  exprefs  in 
the  impartiality,  humanity,  and  public  fpirit  of  my  Memorial, 
and  for  taking  the  trouble  to  allure  me  of  thofe  fentiments,  even 
before  you  read  it.  I am  fure  the  reading  of  it  muft  have  com- 
pletely fatisfied  you,  that  you  had  done  me  no  more  than  juftice 
in  that  refpecft.  Indeed  I think  it  muft  furpafs  the  power  of  hu- 
man genius  or  imagination,  to  fuppofe  any  finifter  motive  on  my 
part  for  what  I have  done.  You  know,  that  in  my  fituation  I have 
every  thing  to  lofe,  and  nothing  to  gain,  by  any  fuch  unworthy 
conduct. 

Allow  me,  therefore,  to  point  out  to  you,  that  there  is  one,  and 
but  one  paffage  in  your  card,  which  feems  to  do  me  injuftice,  at 
leaft  by  infinuation,  and  which  at  any  rate  does  not  fuit  well  with 
the  reft  of  your  card.  You  fay,  “ you  will  wait  compofedly  the 
“ iftue  of  this  bufinefs,  by  which  alone  the  defign  of  this  addrefs 
“ can  be  judged  of.”  This  feems  to  imply,  that  the  defign  of  it 
may  be  fomething  different  from  what  is  avowed.  This  I think 
is  impoffible  ; and  fo  I truft  will  you  think,  when  you  have  read 
my  Paper.  But  at  any  rate,  I cannot  fee  on  what  principle  of 
logic,  or  morals,  or  law,  or  equity,  my  defign  can  be  judged  of 
by  the  iffue  of  the  bufinefs  ; in  which  (I  mean  in  the  feleftion  of 
Surgeons  for  permanent  attendance  in  the  Hofpital)  I have  fo- 
lemnly  declared  that  I will  take  no  concern  ; and  in  which,  if  I 
did  take  a fhare,  I fhould  be  but  one  of  twelve,  or  perhaps  twenty 
men,  each  of  whom  would  have  an  equal  vote  with  me,  and  pro- 
bably much  more  influence.  If  the  Managers  agree  to  do  what  I 
propofe,  you  might  reafonably  fay  that  fuch  was  my  defign.  But 
if  they  fhould  do  fomething  very  different,  perhaps  repugnant  to 
my  principles,  my  reafonings,  and  my  wifhes,  and  almoft  as  bad 
as  the  prefent  fyftem,  do  you  think  my  defign  can  be  judged  of  by 
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that,  or  can  I be  blamed  for  it  ? You  might  as  reafonably  pro- 
pofe  to  hang  me  for  the  firft  rape  which  any  of  them  individually 
fhall  commit.  What  happened  once  may  happen  again  ; they  may 
be  bribed,  as  their  predeceffors  were  in  1738,  to  do  what  they  all 
know  to  be  wrong  ; or  the  Devil  may  enter  into  them  fifty  different 
ways  ; and  ftill  I may  be  as  innocent  of  all  their  mifconduct  as  you 
will  be.  This  I think  you  muft  acknowledge,  if  you  will  attend 
to  it  for  a moment. 

But  it  is  for  a much  more  important  purpofe  than  remonflrating 
with  you  on  that  contingent  and  very  improbable  injuftice  to  my- 
felf,  that  I take  notice  of  your  infinuation.  I have  as  perfect  con- 
fidence as  you  exprefs  in  the  decifion  of  the  Managers,  as  what 
“ will  be  honourable  and  impartial,  tending  only  to  the  public 
“ good  that  is,  to  the  belt  of  their  judgment,  information,  and 
belief.  But  they  are  not  infallible  : and  though  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that,  in  the  firft  place,  they  muft  get  rid  of  that  abominable  con- 
trad!  which  has  long  reftrained  them  from  doing  their  duty  ; and 
no  doubt  that  they  muft  henceforth  and  for  ever  take  care  not  to 
make  any  bargain  with  your  College,  or  with  any  fet  of  men, 
which  may  hinder  them  from  making  occafionally  fuch  changes, 
and  in  general  doing  whatever  they  think  beft  for  the  fick  poor  in 
the  Hofpital,  as  their  duty  requires  of  them  ; yet  there  may  be 
great  doubts  as  to  the  individuals  who  ought  in  the  firft  place  to 
be  feledted,  and  permanently,  either  for  life  and  good  behaviour, 
or  for  a term  of  years,  appointed  ordinary  Surgeons  to  the  Hof- 
pital. 

Though  all  the  Members  of  your  College  cannot  be,  yet  many  of 
them  certainly  may  be , equally  well  qualified  for  that  duty  : many 
more  I am  convinced  are  fo,  than  can  ever  be  wanted  to  do  that 
duty  to  the  beft  advantage  ; juft  as  is  the  cafe  with  the  College  of 
Phyficians.  I am  fure  the  Managers  would  be  happy,  as  indeed  it 
is  their  duty,  to  obtain  every  poflible  information  and  aftiftance  to 
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direct  their  judgment  and  choice  in  fo  important  a bufinefs.  I have 
no  doubt  that  you  could  give  them  valuable  and  fatisfaCtory  in- 
formation with  refpeCt  to  that  important  concern.  What  you  fay 
of  your  refolution  to  wait  the  iffue  of  the  bufinefs,  and  from  it  to 
judge  of  the  defign  of  my  Addrefs,  feems  to  imply,  that  you  have 
already  fome  fixed  tefl  or  ftandard  by  which  you  can  judge,  and 
mean  to  decide,  on  the  propriety  of  the  Managers  conduct.  Would 
it  not  be  better  to  communicate  this  to  them  without  delay  ? Would 
it  not  be  better  to  prevent,  or  at  leafl  to  do  your  beft  endeavours  to 
prevent,  any  wrong  from  being  done,  and  to  procure  the  utmoft 
good  that  can  be  procured  to  the  fick  poor,  than  to  referve  to  yourfelf 
the  means  and  the  power  of  condemning  afterwards  the  Managers 
for  any  wrong  that  they  may  have  done,  perhaps  purely  for  want 
of  fuch  information  as  you  could  have  given  them  ? Nay,  if  you 
thought  more  unfavourably  than  you  do  of  the  Managers,  ftill  it 
would  be  right  to  give  them  that  kind  of  information,  as  it  would 
leave  them  lefs  or  no  excufe  for  any  wrong  they  might  do,  and  would 
give  tenfold  force  to  any  juft  animadverfions  which  you  or  your 
brethren  might  make  on  their  conduct.  To  give  your  advice, 
information,  and  afliftance  to  the  Managers  in  that  refpedt,  even 
publicly  and  in  print,  would  not  be  inconfiftent  with  your  refolu- 
tion expreffed  in  your  card  to  me.  It  might  naturally  refult  from 
your  “ fincere  hope  of  being  ufeful.”  But  I fhould  think  it  ftill 
better  if  you  did  it  more  privately,  and  only  in  writing.  I cannot: 
offer  to  lay  before  them  any  fuch  paper  from  you ; becaufe  I have 
already  declared,  that  I will  take  no  concern  in  the  choice  of  the 
Surgeons,  either  direCtly  or  indirectly.  But  any  other  of  the 
Managers,  I am  convinced,  will  be  glad  to  do  it.  For  the  fame 
reafon  you  will  underftand,  that  I can  neither  fecond  nor  oppofe 
your  recommendation  of  particular  Surgeons.  But  you  are  welcome 
to  date,  that  you  offered  it  in  confequence  of  my  fuggeftion.  I take 
it  for  granted,  that  any  fuch  paper  from  you  to  the  Managers  will 
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be  written  on  the  fame  liberal  and  honourable  principles  which  are 
fo  well  expreffed  in  your  card  to  me,  without  any  felfifh  or  party 
views.  And  I think  I can  fafely  promife  for  the  Managers,  that 
they  will  faithfully  pay  due  attention  to  any  fuch  communica- 
tion from  you  : that  is,  they  will  either  do  as  you  propofe,  or  be 
ready,  whenever  there  is  occafion,  to  give  good  reafons  for  not 
doing  fo.  But  you  mull  not  underftand  that  I am  authorifed  to 
promife  for  them,  or  that  I think  they  fhould  promife,  that  they 
will  be  directed  in  their  choice  by  your  opinion,  or  that  of  any 
individual  of  your  College.  That  would  be  very  abfurd : and  it 
would  be  flill  more  abfurd  to  be  directed  by  your  whole  College 
as  a body,  or  to  leave  the  choice  to  the  majority  of  your  College ; 
for  reafons  too  obvious  to  mention ; but  which  feem  to  have  been 
well  underflood  and  ftrongly  felt  by  Mr  Kennedy  and  his  friends 
near  feventy  years  ago,  and  which  have  been  too  often  and  too 
ftrongly  illuflrated  by  the  conduct  of  certain  Univerfities,  which 
mufl  be  namelefs. 

As  you  mufl  by  this  time  have  read  my  Memorial  from  end  to 
end,  I trufl  you  are  convinced,  that  you  did  me  no  more  than 
juftice  when  you  took  it  for  granted,  that  my  Memorial  contained 
nothing  infulting  to  your  profeffion,  or  injurious  to  any  individual 
of  your  College.  But  I cannot  fay,  with  truth,  that  I think  myfelf 
much  obliged  to  you  for  fuch  a compliment.  To  have  fuppofed 
otherwife  of  me,  would  have  been  to  fuppofe  me  ftark  mad;  for 
nothing  but  perfecfl  infanity  could  produce  or  account  for  fuch 
condufl  on  my  part,  which  on  any  occafion  would  be  difgraceful 
and  ruinous  to  me,  and  which,  on  this  occafion,  would  have  been 
inconfiflent  with  my  plan,  to  obtain  the  unanimous  approbation  of 
all  men  o'f  fenfe,  and  worth,  and  competent  knowledge,  and  the 
unanimous  concurrence  of  the  gentlemen  of  your  profeffion,  in  the 
meafure  that  I propofed.  If  I had  wronged  any  individual  among 
them,  or  infulted  the  whole  of  them  by  infulting  their  profeffion, 
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they  would  foon,  even  before  this  time,  have  had  full-  revenge  of 
me.  It  is  poffible,  notwithftanding  all  my  anxious  care  to  avoid 
fuch  particular  all ufions  as  could  be  applied  to  any  individuals, 
that  fome  unlucky  and  cruel  applications  may  be  made  of  my 
general  remarks.  I can  only  fay,  that  I never  intended  fuch  a 
wrong  to  them,  but  quite  the  contrary  ; and  that  I am  very  forry 
fuch  a wrong  to  them  fhould  be  done  by  others  who  have  prefumed 
to  make  applications  which  I never  meant.  But  it  would  be  indeli- 
cate and  cruel,  and  make  bad  worfe,  to  enquire  into  particulars. 

As  to  any  infults  to  your  profeffion,  nothing  could  be  more  re- 
pugnant to  my  real  fentiments,  uniformly  expreffed,  and,  I fhould 
think,  abundantly  teitified  by  my  condubt  all  my  life  to  all  your 
profeffional  brethren.  You  know  how  our  acquaintance  began,  and 
how  it  has  continued.  If  you  think  it  worth  your  while  to  enquire, 
you  will  find  that  I have  lived  precifely  on  the  fame  footing  with 
all  others  of  your  profeffion  ; or  perhaps  you  know  already,  that  I 
never  chofe  to  have  any  intercourfe  or  connebtion  with  any  of  them, 
but  what  fairly  refulted  from  the  prabtice  of  my  own  ; of  courfe, 
1 have  met  times  innumerable  with  thole  who  have  the  greatefb 
employment,  and  very  feldom,  or  never,  with  others  of  them ; and 
have  had  much  lefs  intimacy  with  feveral  of  them  than  probably  I 
fhould  have  had  if  they  had  not  been  Surgeons,  or  I not  a Phylician. 
You  cannot  fay  there  is  any  thing  wrong  in  that  condubt,  or  that 
you  could  even  have  wifhed  me  to  have  abted  other  wife.  You  can- 
not fail  to  perceive,  that  the  oppolite  conduct  towards  your  breth- 
ren would  have  been  illiberal  at  leaft,  if  not  knavifh,  in  one  of  my 
profeffion.  You  cannot,  therefore,  regard  that  kind  of  referve  on 
my  part  as  implying  any  contempt  for  your  profeffion,  or  any  dif- 
refpebt  for  thofe  who  prabtife  it ; but  quite  the  contrary,  a proper 
refpebt  and  delicacy  to  them,  and  confidence  in  their  upright  con- 
dubh  No  man  can  be  fuppofed  to  know  better  the  real  importance 
of  Surgery,  and  the  refpebt  due  to  men  of  merit  in  that  profeffion, 
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than  a Phyfician,  not  bred  a Surgeon,  and  who  never  attempts  to 
pradtife  Surgery.  You  Purely  know  what  I do,  fifty  or  a hundred 
times  in  a year,  to  patients  who,  not  tmderftanding  the  diftindlions 
of  Our  profeflions,  apply  to  me  when  they  labour  under  complaints 
in  which  I can  do  them  little  or  no  fervice,  and  which  properly 
belong  to  your  province  ; I can  do  nothing  but  refer  them  to  the 
gentlemen  of  your  profeffion  for  relief.  Or  what  do  you  think  I 
ihould  do  if  myfelf  and  fome  of  my  bell  friends  had  got  fevere 
wounds,  or  broken  or  diflocated  limbs  ? Do  you  think  I fhould 
truft  their  lives  or  limbs,  or  my  own,  to  the  care  of  a Phyfician,  or 
of  a Surgeon  ? What  I have  uniformly  thought,  and  faid,  and  done, 
with  refpedt  to  your  profeffion,  I have  expreffed  Jlrongly  and  re- 
peatedly in  my  Memorial.  If  you  know  of  any  thing  ftronger  in 
favour  of  your  profeffion,  and  of  thofe  who  pradtife  it,  efpecially 
of  thofe  with  whom  I am  beft  acquainted,  though,  having  no 
knowledge  of  the  contrary,  I prefume  the  fame  of  all  the  reft,  I beg 
you  will  inform  me,  and  I fhall  be  happy  to  avail  myfelf  of  your 
information  the  firft  opportunity. 

In  the  mean  time  I prefume,  without  any  paradox,  that  I have 
expreffed  myfelf  as  I really  think  of  your  profeffion,  and  of  thofe 
who  pradtife  it  in  this  city,  with  much  more  efteem  and  refpedt 
than  you  have  generally  done,  or  perhaps  would  do  at  prefent.  And 
I doubt  much  whether  many  of  your  profeifional  brethren,  if  any 
of  them,  think  and  fpeak  as  favourably  of  Phyfic  and  Phyficians,  as 
I have  done  of  Surgery  and  Surgeons.  You  muft  have  feen,  that  in  my 
Memorial  I have  made  no  diftindtion  but  what  refults  from  their  very 
different  condudt  in  fimilar  circumftances,  between  them  and  Phyfi- 
cians. The  condudt  of  the  Phyficians  to  the  Infirmary  was  liberal 
and  honourable ; and  muft  have  been  thought  fo,  if  it  had  been 
done  by  a Corporation  of  Chimney  Sweepers.  The  condudt  of  the 
Surgeons  was  juft  the  reverfe  ; and  muft  be  thought  fo  if  it  were 
done  by  a College  of  Princes.  I truft  there  neither  is,  nor  ever  was,, 
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(not  even  excepting  Deacon  Kennedy  and  his  worthy  aflociates), 
nor  ever  will  be,  in  your  College,  fo  great  a Dunce  as  to  fuppofe, 
that  the  refpedt  due  to  your  profeflion,  and  to  the  many  men  of 
merit  who  pradtife  it,  can  be  extended,  or  ought  to  be  extended,  to 
every  thing,  right  or  wrong,  liberal  or  fordid,  done  by  a Corpora- 
tion of  Surgeons,  or  by  any  individuals  of  that  Profeflion.  Does 
your  refpedt  for  your  own  profeflion  extend  to  all  the  operations  of 
Dawplucker  ? What  would  you  have  faid  or  thought  of  me,  if,  in- 
ftead  of  giving  the  true  account  of  all  Medical  warfare  as  it  was, 
and  is,  and  ever  will  be,  and  mult  be,  I had  given  ten  or  a dozen 
quotations  from  the~firft  Dawplucker  ? And  what  would  Benjamin 
Bell  and  his  friends  have  faid  or  thought  of  me,  if  I had  given  as 
many  choice  quotations  from  the  fecond  Dawplucker,  in  proof  of 
that  inveterate  rancour,  which  it  was  eflential  to  my  argument,  and 
to  the  faithful  difcharge  of  my  duty,  to  fhew,  prevailed  among  your 
profeflional  brethren  ? I fhould  in  that  cafe  have  faid  nothing  but 
the  truth  ; but  it  would  not  have  been  the  whole  truth. 

I thought  it  more  candid,  as  well  as  rational,  and  much  more 
delicate  and  refpedtful  to  your  College,  to  fhew,  that  fuch  difputes 
were  not  accidental  and  tranfient,  depending  on  the  particular 
charadter,  talents,  and  condudt  of  a few  individuals,  but  in  a man- 
ner eflential  to  the  Medical  Profeflion,  and  at  lead  univerfally  found 
among  us.  My  examples  and  illuilrations  were  taken  chiefly  from 
my  own  profeflion.  You  know  well  why  I took  them  fromdiftant 
ages  and  nations  rather  than  from  our  own  ; and  what  confedera- 
tions have  always  reftrained  me,  even  in  the  difcharge  of  my  Aca- 
demical duty,  from  difledting  and  anatomifing,  as  they  deferve, 
many  of  our  modern  and  home-bred  medical  writers.  If  any  of 
your  brethren,  or  you  in  particular,  whom  I believe  to  be  very 
well  qualified  for  the  talk,  will  take  the  trouble  to  treat  them  and 
their  fyftems,  and  their  reafonings,  their  obfervations,  their  cafes, 
their  contradictions,  their  lies,  their  difputes,  controverfies,  and 
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quarrels,  as  you  think  they  deferve,  I fhall  be  much  obliged  to 
you,  and  my  ftudents  much  more.  I took  my  illuftrations  of  Chi- 
rurgical  warfare  chiefly  from  London ; which,  I think,  was  deli- 
cate to  the  Surgeons  of  Edinburgh ; I am  fure  it  was  meant  to  be 
fo.  I gave  no  particular  inftances  of  fuch  warfare  among  them,  be- 
caufe  I thought  fuch  inftances  would  be  cruel,  and  might  even  be 
injurious  to  fome  individuals  ; and  I referred,  for  that  general  in- 
formation which  was  indifpenfably  neceffary  in  my  argument,  to 
books  already  in  print,  and  much  better  known  to  many  other 
people  than  to  me.  I treated  fuch  warfare  with  ridicule,  rather 
than  with  that  ferious  and  juft  reprehenfion  which  it  defer ved ; 
becaufe  it  was  impoftible  that  fuch  ridicule  could  be  really  hurtful 
or  injurious  to  any  individuals,  and  I thought  it  moll  likely  to- 
accomplifh  the  general  good  which  I had  in  view.  I know  there 
are  many 

“ Safe  from  the  bar , the  pulpit , and  the  throne , 

“ But  touch'd  and  Jham  d by  ridicule  alone  B 

My  real  ferious  objed  was  to  fave  the  Infirmary  the  expence, 
and  your  College  the  difgrace  of  a lawfuit.  Whatever  fome  idle 
bufy  people,  as  you  very  properly  call  them,  may  do,  I am  fure 
you  will  not  difpute  with  me,  that  Phyfic  and  Surgery  are  only 
different  branches  of  the  fame  profeftion ; that  the  fame  innate  and 
inveterate  evils  pervade  and  corrupt  them  both  ; that  the  fcience 
and  the  art  of  both  are  very  imperfed ; that  they  are  not  only  in- 
terefting  fciences  and  ufeful  arts,  but  trades  and  crafts,  by  which 
thofe  who  pradife  them  muft  live  j that  confequently  thefe  are 
neceftarily  rivals,  and  often  bitter  enemies  to  one  another  ; that 
people  in  general  exped  much  more  from  Phyfic  and  from  Surgery, 
than  either  the  one  or  the  other  can  do  for  them  ; and  yet  that  it 
would  be  a cruel  wrong  to  people  to  undeceive  them  on  thi^  point, 
if  it  were  poftible  to  do  fo,  which  may  well  be  doubted  j that  both 
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of  them  mu  ft  be  pra&ifed  with  a certain  kind  of  fecrecy ; that 
neither  the  public,  nor  the  patients  themfelves,  can  in  general 
judge  fully  and  fairly  of  the  real  and  comparative  merits  of  Phyii- 
cians  and  Surgeons  by  their  performances,  as  they  may  do  of 
Painters  and  Fidlers,  Tailors  and  Shoemakers  ; that  thofe  who  alone 
can  fairly  judge  of  the  merits  of  medical  men,  have  an  evident  in- 
tered,  and  a ftrong  temptation  to  conceal  and  decry  them,  efpecial- 
ly  when  they  are  very  great ; and  that  many  of  the  belt  judges 
have  not  been  able  to  redd  that  temptation ; that  many  medical 
men  (Phydcians  and  Surgeons  alike)  have  endeavoured  to  acquire 
didin&ion  by  framing  and  publiihing  fydems,  others  by  making, 
(or  pretending  to  make),  and  publiihing  obfervations,  and  hiftories 
of  cafes  ; the  former  driving  to  difplay  their  talents,  their  fcience, 
and  their  learning,  the  latter  to  Ihew  their  accuracy  and  attention, 
their  Ikill  and  their  fuccefs  ; that  their  fyftems  are  in  general  erro- 
neous, often  vilionary  and  pernicious,  their  reafonings  contemp- 
tible, their  obfervations  contradictory,  their  cafes  deceitful ; that 
they  overturn  one  another’s  fyftems,  refute  one  another’s  reafon- 
ings, controvert  one  another’s  fadts,  and  ridicule  one  another’s 
cafes,  without  mercy  ; that  even  where  there  is  no  intended  deceit 
or  falfehood,  there  is  always  imperfection,  and  often  error  in 
dating  a cafe  ; that  every  cafe  may  be  dated,  as  every  dory  may 
be  told,  two  or  three  ways,  and  perhaps  none  of  them  the  right 
way  ; that  publications  of  cafes  are  often  particularly  dilgraceful, 
and  much  worfe  than  any  errors  in  opinions  or  reafonings,  as 
many  of  them  have  been  known,  and  many  more  have  been 
drongly  fufpeCted  to  be  wilfully  falfe  ; that  cafes  and  obfervations 
when  inconddent  cannot  be  all  true,  but  that  they  may  be  all 
falfe  ; that  the  difputes  among  medical  men  about  their  fydems, 
their  reafonings,  their  obfervations,  and  their  cafes,  have  been 
numberlefs,  endlefs,  ufelefs,  violent,  implacable,  and  dilgraceful. 

You  will  not  difpute  with  me  that  mod  of  thefe  things  are  fad 
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evils,  and  that  it  would  be  happy  for  mankind  if  they  or  any  of 
them  could  be  removed,  or  even  leflfened. 

I know  of  nothing  fo  likely  to  have  that  falutary  effect,  as  fairly 
ftating  them,  Ihewing  fome  of  their  bad  confequences,  efpecialiy 
the  contempt  and  reproach  which  they  bring  on  our  profeflion, 
and  treating  them  with  ridicule  rathei'  than  with  grave  cenfure. 
I iliall  be  glad  to  have  it  faid  of  me,  “ CaJIigat  ridendo  mores."  If 
you  know  of  any  better  means  to  accomplifh  the  fame  definable 
end,  I ^ heartily  wifii  you  would  employ  them.  Si  quid  novifli 
rctdius  ijlis , Candidas  imperti : fi  non , his  ntere  mecum. 

In  the  mean  time,  you,  and  your  more  diftruftful  Brethren,  may 
fee  from  the  whole  tenor  of  my  Memorial,  that  I no  more  meant 
to  infult  your  profeflion,  than  to  infiilt  my  own  ; or  to  infult  my 
own  Students,  and  their  Societies  ; or  to  infult  the  Government  of 

I 

my  country,  and  Religion  itfelf ; becaufe  I have  treated  with  ridi- 
cule the  difputes  of  Phyficians,  the  common  errors  of  medical  Stu- 
dents, the  common  abufes  of  their  Societies,  the  foolifli  debates 
and  difgraceful  party  fpirit  which  too  often  prevail  in  popular 
Afiemblies,  and  the  ftill  more  hateful  difputes  and  rancorous 
warfare  of  angry  controverfial  Divines. 

To  you,  even  before  you  read  my  Paper,  ftill  more  after  reading 
it,  all  this  long  difcuflion  would  be  ufelefs.  But  it  may  be  of 
fome  ufe  to  many  men  of  fenfe,  and  worth,  and  candour,  who 
have  not  taken  the  trouble  to  read  my  Memorial,  and  who  rafhly 
judge  of  it  from  one  or  two  paflages,  without  knowing  the  leaft  of 
its  general  tenor  and  purpofe.  As  to  thofe  idle  bufy  people, 
wbofe  veracity,  as  well  as  underftanding,  you  feem  to  hold  in  juft 
contempt,  it  is  impoftible  to  fet  them  right ; and  I truft  you  are 
too  wife  a man  to  attempt  it.  They  are  beyond  the  reach  of  argu- 
ment or  reafon. 

Whatever  fuch  men  may  think  of  me,  you,  I am  fure,  cannot 
think  me  fuch  an  afs,  as  ever  to  have  expe&ed  to  do  the  great 
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public  good  which  I intended,  without  incurring  the  foulefl  fuff 
picions  and  reproaches  of  the  vulgar,  the  ignorant,  and  the  mali- 
cious. 

I know  there  are  many  people  who  do  not  believe  in  Virtue, 
or  underhand  it,  or  know  what  it  is.  That  is  the  worft  of  vice, 
and  incapable  of  reform.  “ Malheur  a ceux  qui  cejfent  a croire  a hi 
“ Verm.” 

The  fufpicions  and  reproaches  of  fuch  men  are  not  indifferent  to 
me  ; they  are  acceptable,  and  part  of  my  reward  for  doing  what 
is  right.  They  tend  to  give  me  fome  diftindtion,  in  common  with 
the  greateft,  the  wifeft,  and  the  beft  men  in  the  nation  ; and 
they  will  never  difcompofe  my  philofophy. 

It  is  long  lince  I knew  the  fable  of  the  Maftiff  and  his  Whelp, 
who  were  going  through  a village  together.  All  the  little  dogs 
came  out  and  barked  at  them.  “ Father,”  faid  the  Whelp,  “ why 
“ don’t  you  worry  thefe  nafty  curs  that  bark  at  you  ?”  “ Child,” 

faid  the  old  dog,  “ if  there  were  no  curs,  I fhould  be  no  Maftiff.” 

I truft  the  length  of  this  Epijlolaccio  will  be  an  excufe  for  the 
delay  in  fending  it, 

I am,  Dear  Sir, 

Your  obliged  and  molt  obedient  fervant, 

J.  Gregory. 


Such  were  the  arguments  and  explanations  by  which  I endea- 
voured to  convince  Mr  John  Bell  and  his  adherents  of  the  injus- 
tice which  they  did  to  me,  and  the  ftill  greater  wrong  which  they 
were  likely  to  do  to  themfelves,  by  perfifting  in  miftaking,  or  miff 
reprefenting,  the  tenor  and  purpofe  of  my  Memorial.  By  fuch 
means  I hoped  to  have  prevented  any  fuch  anfwers  and  publications, 
as  that  one  with  which  he  has  favoured  the  world. 
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At  Phcebi  nondum  patiens  immanis  in  antro 
Bacchatur  votes , magnum  fi  pettore  pojjit 
Excujjijfe  Deu?n  : tanto  magis  ille  fatigat 
Os  rabidum , fera  corda  domans. , jingitque  premendo. 

OJlia  jama ue  damns  patuere  ingentia  centum 
Sponte  fua , vatifqne  ferunt  refponfa  per  auras. 

Happy  indeed  it  was  for  all  concerned  that  I did  not  fucceed  in 
that  well  meant  but  ill  judged  attempt.  There  can  be  no  doubt, 
that  the  head  of  Jupiter,  or  the  belly  of  Garagantua,  muft  have 
burft,  if  they  had  been  pregnant  with  fo  many  vaft  conceptions, 
and  had  not  been  allowed  to  give  them  vent.  Then  would  the 
world  have  been  deprived  for  ever,  not  only  of  Mr  John  Bell’s  in- 
eftimable  anfwer  to  my  Memorial,  but  of  numberlefs  other  works, 
probably  not  lefs  admirable,  which  may  reafonably  be  expected 
from  his  inexhauftible  matrix. 

That  I may  not  incur  the  reproach  of  fuppreiTmg  any  part  of  a 
correfpondence  fo  honourable  to  him,  or  of  telling  only  part  of  the 
truth,  I fubjoin  three  other  pieces  of  our  correfpondence,  which, 
with  the  preceding  five,  make  the  whole  of  it.  But  for  the  right 
underflanding  of  thefe  I muft  premife,  that  the  find  time  I met  Mr 
John  Bell  after  his  anfwer  to  my  Memorial  was  publifhed,  I ad- 
drelfcd  him  with  the  fame  franknefs  and  good  humour  as  on  all- 
former  cccafions,  thanked  him  for  the  copy, of  it  which  he  had  fent 
me,  and  for  the  work  altogether,  which  I allured  him,  with  per- 
fect truth,  had  afforded  me  much  entertainment  and  gratification, 
and  told  him  that  he  was  heartily  welcome  to  ufe  all  manner  of 
•freedom  with  every  thing  that  I wrote.  Thefe  declarations  he  re- 
ceived very  gracioufly,  and  replied  to  them  in  the  moft  polite  terms. 
At  parting  I reminded  him  of  the  ccpy  of  the  Surgeons  Memorial 
(p  737),  which  he  had  applied  to  Mr  Jardine  to  borrow  from  me 
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for  his  ufe,  when  he  was  writing  his  anfwer  to  me ; and  which, 
as  it  had  been  in  his  hands  for  fome  weeks,  I prefumed  he  had 
done  with,  and  begged  him  to  return  to  me.  This  he  mofl  politely 
promifed  to  do. — That  fame  evening  I had  the  honour  to  receive 
from  him  the  following  letter. 


N°  VI. 


Dear  Sir, 

Your  very  generous  manner  of  receiving  mein  the  ftreets,  and 
the  terms  in  which  you  addreffed  me,  convince  me  of  your  liberal 
difpofitions,  and  remind  me  flrongly  of  the  many  kind  things  you 
were  pleafed  to  fay  of  me  at  a time  of  life  when  fuch  attentions 
were  to  me  of  more  importance  than  now,  and  could  not  be  unac- 
ceptable to  any  man. 

Your  continued  liberality  encourages  me  to  anfwer  that  card 
which  you  did  me  the  honour  to  addrefs  to  me  fome  months  ago. 
I am  happy  to  find  that  I may  npw  remind  you  of  your  former  li- 
beral invitation,  “ that  though  we  were  neceffarily  opponents, 
“ there  was  no  reafon  why  we  fhould  be  enemies.”  I hope  to  be 
allowed  the  benefit  of  this  expreffion. — I remember  indeed  nothing 
but  kindnefs  on  your  part  towards  me,  and  fliall  always  take  a 
pleafure  in  fhowmg  Dr  Gregory  every  mark  of  refpecd. 

Believe  me,  Sir,  in  fincerity  and  friendfhip, 

Your  moft  obedient, 

John  Bell. 

George  s Street , N°  9. 
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N°  VII. 

St  Andrew's  Square , Sunday  Evening,  Dec.  7.  1800, 
Dear  Sir, 

I am  very  forry,  and  to  fay  the  truth,  fomewhat  furprifed,  that 
you  fhould  have  fuppofed  me  capable  of  fuch  foolilh  and  illiberal 
conduct,  as  to  take  amifs  your  Pamphlet  in  anfwer  to  my  Memo- 
rial. I have  on  the  contrary  been  much  entertained  and  gratified 
with  it.  And  if  you  chofe  to  fpeak  out  all  that  you  think,  I pre- 
fume you  would  fay  you  thought  yourfelf  much  obliged  to  me  for 
giving  you  fo  fine  an  opportunity  to  difplay  your  talents.  Per- 
haps I may  yet  give  you  another  : but  this  I cannot  abfolutely 
promife  ; for  it  mull  depend  on  my  finding  leifure  for  it ; as  to  in- 
clination, I have  enough.  Any  thing  that  I fhall  write  on  the  fub- 
jedt,  you  fhall  be  heartily  welcome  to  ufe  all  manner  of  freedom 
with  : to  diffedt  and  anatomife  it  in  your  bell  manner.  Hanc  veni- 
am  petimufque  damufque  vicijfim.  There  are  many  points  on  which 
we  differ  fo  much,  that  to  argue  about  them  with  one  another 
would  be  ufelefs  and  endlefs  : for  example,  the  Clinical  Ledlures. 
I fhould  wifh,  if  I can  find  time,  to  ftate  ferioujly  my  thoughts  of 
them.  Many  other  things  in  your  pamphlet  I fhould  treat  only 
with  good-humoured  raillery. 

If  you  do  not  know  it  already,  I have  the  pleafure  to  inform 
you,  that  by  your  lafl  publication  you  have  completely  won  the 
heart  of  your  old  enemy  Judas  Johnfon,  Efq;  who  is  quite  charm- 
ed with  it,  and  declares  he  had  no  notion  that  you  were  a man  of 
fuch  talents.  * 

I am  your  obliged  and  mofl  obedient  fervant, 

J.  Gregory. 

P.  S.  I fhall  be  obliged  to  you  if  you  will  return  me  by  the 
bearer  the  Surgeons  Memorial. 

To  Mr  John  Bell. 


N°  VIII. 
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N°  VIII. 

Mr  Bell  returns  the  Memorial  to  Dr  Gregory  with  his  refpe<dful 
compliments  ; wifhes  him  all  poffible  fuccefs  in  his  new  enterprife, 
which  he  trulls  will  be  as  profitable  for  the  Clinical  School,  as  his 
firft  was  for  the  School  of  Surgery — and  as  acceptable  to  his  old 
friend  Judas  Johndon  as  any  thing  Mr  Bell  can  write. 

George  s Street , N°  9. 


Since  the  lad  of  the  preceding  letters  was  written,  and  even 
fince  the  greater  part  of  the  preceding  pages  was  printed  off,  an 
event  has  occurred  which  will  afford  the  public  fome  amufement, 
and  will  fave  me  much  trouble. 

The  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  (that  is  to  fay  the  majority  of 
that  Society)  has  brought  the  general  queflion  in  difpute  between 
them  and  the  Managers  of  the  Royal  Infirmary,  I mean  the  validity 
of  the  bargain,  or  fuppofed  cpntracl,  between  their  predeccffors  and 
ours  in  1738,  before  a Court  of  juflice. 

This,  of  courfe,  precludes  ail  further  reafonings  or  illuftrations 
from  me  on  that  point  ; for,  in  the  firft  place,  they  muff  now  be 
quite  unneceffary,  as  every  thing  that  I could  urge,  and  much 
more,  will  be  dated  much' better,  and  to  much  better  purpofe,  in 
the  proper  place,  by  our  counfel  learned  in  the  law  ; and,  in  the 
fecond  place,  I do  not  think  it  quite  proper  for  me  to  meddle  with 
a quedion  which  is  now  under  confideration  in  a Court  of  juflice. 
Neither  the  torrent  of  abufe  poured  out  on  me  by  Mr  John  Bell  in 
his  Pamphlet,  nor  the  conduct  of  his  Brethren  who  fird  employed 
him  to  write  that  Pamphlet,  and  then,  by  their  vote  c-f  thanks  to 
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him,  fancKoned  it  and  adopted  it  as  their  own,  can  make  it  right 
for  me  to  offer  any  opinion  or  argument  on  the  queftion,  which  the 
Court  muft  decide.  I therefore,  with  much  pleafure,  change  the 
plan  of  this  Memorial ; and,  in  the  following  pages,  fhall  confine 
my  remarks  to  certain  particulars  contained  in  Mr  John  Bell’s 
pamphlet,  which,  as  interefting  to  me  perfonally,  or  to  the  Mana- 
gers as  a body  corporate,  or  to  the  public  at  large,  feem  to  require 
fome  animadverfion,  but  are  totally  unconnected  with  the  legal 
queftion  now  at  iffue,. 


Even  in  the  letters  prefixed  by  Mr  John  Bell  to  his  anfwer  to  my 
Memorial,  there  are  fome  things  which  muft  not  be  allowed  to  pats 
unnoticed. 

In  the  firft  of  them  we  are  informed,  that  “ at  a meeting  of  the 
“ Junior  Members  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  it  was  re- 
“ folved,  that  Mr  John  Bell  be  requefted  to  draw  up  an  anfwer  to 
“ Dr  Gregory’s  Memorial,  to  be  prefented  to  the  Managers  of  the 
“ Royal  Infirmary  at  their  firft  meeting,  for  the  purpofe  of  doing 
“ away  thofe  grofs  mifreprefentations  of  the  character  and  conduCt 
“ of  the  younger  Surgeons  contained  in  the  faid  Memorial.” 

This  refolution  is  exprefled  in  fuch  a manner,  as  to  make  every 
reader  believe  that  all  the  junior  Surgeons  agreed  in  that  refolution 
and  requeft,  and  in  thinking  that  I in  my  Memorial  had  grofsly 
mifreprefented  their  character  and  conduCt. 

But  the  faCt  is,  all  the  junior  Surgeons  did  not  concur  in  that  re- 
solution ; nor  do  I believe  that  they  were  all  at  that  meeting,  or  even 
knew  of  fuch  a meeting  being  called  : and  moft  certainly  they  did 
not  all  agree  in  thinking  that  I had  mifreprefented  their  character 
and  conduCt  j for  fcveral  of  them,  keenly  adopted  the  fame  fenti- 
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ments  and  principles  winch  I had  expreffed,  and  avowed  them  in 
the  ftrongeft  poffible  terms.  Such  has  been  the  conduct  of  Meff. 
Andrew  Inglis,  William  Brown,  John  Thomfon,  George  Bell, 
William  Newbigging,  and  John  Allan.  It  is  but  juftice  to  thefe 
Gentlemen  to  mention  their  names,  as  it  would  be  highly  injurious 
to  them  to  have  it  believed  by  the  public  that  they  concurred  with 
the  majority  of  their  brethren,  the  junior  Surgeons,  in  fo  unjuft 
and  abfurd  an  opinion  of  my  Memorial,  and  in  the  refolution  to 
requeft  Mr  John  Bell  to  write  an  anfwer  to  it. 

The  perufal  of  my  Memorial  muft  convince  every  intelligent  and 
candid  perfon,  that  nothing  unjuft,  or  even  unfavourable,  with  re- 
fpect  to  the  junior  Surgeons,  is  faid  or  intended  by  me  ; and  the 
conduct  of  thefe  fix  gentlemen  of  that  clafs,  affords  complete  proof 
that  it  is  not  the  accidental  circumftance  of  being  a junior  Surgeon, 
nor  yet  any  mifreprefentation  of  the  character  and  conduct  of  the 
junior  Surgeons  as  a clafs  or  body  of  men,  which  fome  of  them  have 
fo  boldly  imputed  to  me,  that  makes  any  one  of  them  think  unfa- 
vourably of  my  Memorial,  or  differ  in  opinion  from  me  as  to  the 
evils  refulting  from  their  promifcuous  attendance  in  the  Infirmary 
by  rotation. 

For  any  individual  to  mifreprefent  grofsly  the  character  and 
concludl  of  the  junior  members  of  any  Society  or  Corporation,  ap- 
pears to  me  fo  abfurd  a folly,  as  can  be  accounted  for  only  on  the 
fuppofition  of  downright  infanity  ; efpecially  when  it  is  evidently 
for  the  honour,  the  intereft,  and  the  comfort  of  fuch  an  individual 
to  live  on  good  terms  with  every  member  of  that  Society. 

There  are  fome  Members  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  both 
junior  and  fenior,  whom  I do  not  know  by  fight,  and  others  whom 
I do  not  know  even  by  character,  and  of  whom  I neither  know  nor* 
ever  heard  any  evil.  It  is  evidently  impoftible  that  I fhould  have 
any  wifh  to  injure  fuch  men,  either  colledlively  or  individually,  by 
mifreprefenting  their  character  and  conduct.  And,  in  fadt,  fo  far 
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am  I from  thinking  unfavourably  of  the  chara<5ter  and  condu6l  of 
the  Junior  Surgeons,  or  from  having  in  my  Memorial  faid  any 
thing  injurious  of  them,  in  comparifon  of  the  Senior  Members  of 
their  College,  that  I have  been  at  much  pains  to  exprefs  and  to  efla- 
blifh  an  almoft  oppolite  fentiment. 

If  it  will  afford  them  any  fatisfahlion  or  comfort,  I fhall  affure 
them,  that  to  my  certain  knowledge  fome  of  the  Junior  Surgeons 
are  very  greatly  fuperior  in  talents  and  knowledge  to  fome  of  the 
Senior  Surgeons.  But  that  all  the  Juniors  fhould  be  fuperior  to 
ali  the  Seniors  ; or  that  all  the  Juniors  fhould  be  equal,  or  nearly 
equal,  to  one  another  in  talents  and  profeffional  knowledge ; or 
that  the  word  of  the  Juniors  fhould  be  better  than  the  bed  of  their 
Seniors,  or  at  lead;  as  good  as  them  ; or  that  it  fhould  be  a matter 
of  perfetd  indifference  to  the  lick  poor  in  the  Hofpital,  what  Sur- 
geon, or  how  many  Surgeons  in  rotation,  fhall  have  the  care  of 
them : — all  thefe  are  fuch  things  as  I never  can  believe,  or  expedt 
any  credit  from  men  of  fenfe  if  I fhould  profefs  to  believe. 

As  little  can  I believe  that  Surgeons  do  not  improve  by  much  ex- 
perience ; and  that,  from  the  nature  of  their  profeffion,  it  is  im- 
poffible  that  they  fhould  improve  by  experience ; which  is  the  doc- 
trine now  maintained  by  Mr  John  Bell  and  his  adherents.  I be- 
lieve the  merit  of  the  difcovery  is  entirely  their  own ; and  I fcarce 
think  any  perfon  will  choofe  to  difpute  it  with  them. 

From  the  boldnefs  with  which  Mr  John  Bell  afferts  it,  in  his 
anfwer  to  my  Memorial,  and  from  his  total  filence  with  refpecd  to 
the  very  oppofite  opinion,  which  was  drongly  afferted  by  Deacon 
Kennedy  and  his  affociates  as  felf-evident  and  undeniable,  and 
feemingly  admitted  as  fuch  by  the  Managers  and  by  the  public 
more  than  hxtv  years  ago,  and  indeed  ever  fince,  and  on  the  faith 
of  which  the  bargain  in  1738  was  concluded,  it  is  plain  that  Mr 
John  Bell  and  his  adherents  have  completely  frtfied  their  ground. 
They  now  contend  for  the  validity  and  continuance  of  that  bar- 
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gain,  not  as  being  for  the  good  of  the  Surgeons,  and  in  a manner 
neceffary  for  their  improvement,  though  at  the  rifk  and  expence 
of  the  fick  poor  in  the  Hofpital,  but  as  not  in  the  leaft  for  the  good 
of  the  Surgeons,  who,  from  the  hour  in  which  they  finifli  their 
apprenticefhips,  and  become  Members  of  the  Royal  College  of  Sur- 
geons, have  attained  the  higheft  profeftional  fkill,  and  manual  dex- 
terity as  operators  ; fo  that  the  only  principles  on  which  they  now 
contend  for  that  bargain,  and  for  their  own  promifcuous  attendance 
by  rotation,  are,  that  thefe  things  are  honourable  and  gratifying 
to  the  Surgeons,  and,  though  not  pofitively  good,  at  leaft  not  bad, 
but  quite  indifferent  to  the  fick  poor  in  the  Hofpital. 

I give  Mr  John  Bell  great  credit  for  this  new  and  mafterly  piece 
of  generalfhip ; fhifting  his  ground  completely,  when  he  found  his 
former  pofition  not  quite  fo  tenable  as  it  had  at  firft  been  thought  ; 
and  greater  credit  ftill  for  the  fuperior  genius  he  has  fhewn,  in  now 
choofing  a pofition  which,  to  men  of  ordinary  talents,  or  plain 
common  fenfe,  muff  appear  abfolutely  untenable.  One  point  he 
undoubtedly  fecures  by  it ; his  brethren  can  lofe  nothing,  even  if 
their  caufe  fhall  be  decided  againft  them.  As  it  is  not  now  for  the 
fake  of  any  improvement  to  themfelves  that  they  are  fo  eager  to 
give  their  laborious  fervices  ; if  they  fhall  be  prevented  from  doing 
this,  they  will  be  faved  an  infinite  deal  of  trouble  ; they  will  be 
preferved  from  all  thofe  rifks  to  themfelves,  in  point  of  fame  and 
fortune,  which  might  accidentally  have  refulted  from  the  bad 
fuccefs  of  various  pieces  of  chirurgical  practice,  or  from  a fatal 
event  of  a capital  operation,  however  dexteroufly  performed  ; while 
ftill  their  honour  will  remain  entire ; and  their  good  intentions  no 
man  can  take  from  them. 

If  the  corporation  of  Bakers  had  been  accuftomed  to  furnifh  tho 
patients  in  the  Infirmary  with  bread,  the  corporation  of  Butchers 
to  furnifh  them  with  meat,  the  Tailors  with  clothes,  the  Shoemakers 
' with  fhoes,  the  Barbers  with  fhaving  ; and  if  all  thefe  feveral  corpo- 
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rations  had  been  accudomed  to  furniffi  their  refpedlive  commoditievS 
and  good  offices  gratis , as  the  Surgeons  have  done  their  fervices  j and 
if  the  Managers,  perhaps  from  fome  notion  of  getting  better  bread, 
and  meat,  and  clothes,  and  ffioes,  and  (having,  from  a few  individuals 
of  each  corporation,  chofe  to  employ  but  a few  indead  of  all  the 
members  of  them,  the  others,  though  dill  willing  to  give  their  aid 
as  before,  could  not  complain  of  any  lofs  that  they  fudained,  or 
any  wrong  done  to  them ; and  as  long  as  their  Chriftian  charity 
and  brotherly  love  continued  in  vigour,  they  could  never  fail  to 
find  plenty  of  objedts  on  whom  they  might  beftow  their  good 
offices. 

But  whatever  merit  Mr  John  Bell  may  have  in  contriving  fo 
new  an  argument  and  (late  of  the  cafe,  which  I dare  fay  will  ado- 
nifh  at  lead,  and  perhaps  puzzle  the  abled  lawyers  that  are  oppofed 
to  him,  I mud  think  he  and  his  friends  have  carried  the  joke  ra- 
ther too  far,  when  they  reproach  me  with  mifreprefenting  the  cha- 
radter  and  conduct  of  the  Junior  Surgeons  ; for  they  mud  have 
perceived  that  I took  the  fadt  as  dated  by  thofe  very  Surgeons  who 
made  the  bargain  with  the  Managers  ; but  I confidered  that  fadt 
relatively  to  the  poor  patients,  while  Meffi  Kennedy  and  Co.  con- 
fidered it  only  in  relation  to  the  Junior  Surgeons,  and  the  im- 
provement which  at  that  time  they  avowedly  dood  much  in  need 
of,  and  hoped  to  acquire  by  pradtifing  in  the  Hofpital.  To  be 
committed  to  the  care  of  fuch  Surgeons,  who  needed  fuch  improve- 
ment, and  pradtifed  in  hopes  of  acquiring  it,  was  furely  a cruel 
wrong  to  the  patients. 

I fhould  have  thought  it  more  candid,  as  well  as  more  rational  in 
Mr  John  Bell,  to  have  given  me  due  praife  for  expofing  the  turpi- 
tude and  atrocity  of  Deacon  Kennedy’s  argument ; to  have  decla- 
red, that  he  agreed  with  me  in  reprobating  the  bargain  made  on  that 
detedable  principle  ; and  after  difclaiming  it  in  the  dronged  terms, 
to  have  proceeded  to  date  and  illudrate  fully  his  own  new  prin- 
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ciple  and  noble  difcovery,  that  Surgeons  have  no  need  of  experience, 
and  can  be  no  better  for  it. 

As  the  moft  conclufive  fadt  and  argument  that  I can  mention, 
in  proof  that  I neither  mifreprefented  nor  wiihed  to  mifreprefent 
the  character  and  condiidl  of  the  Junior  Members  of  the  College 
of  Surgeons,  I fhall  ftate  one  curious  particular  with  refpedt  to  the 
behaviour  of  two  of  them  on  this  occafion.  I do  it  with  peculiar 
pleafure,  becaufe  I think  their  behaviour  has  done  them  very  great 
honour.  It  would  be  improper  here  to  mention  their  names ; thofe 
whom  it  moft  concerns,  and  probably  fome  others,  will  underfland 
perfectly  to  whom  and  to  what  I allude. 

From  the  experience  which  I have  had  of  them  and  they  of  me, 
I am  fure  that  no  Members  of  their  College  can  be  lefs  inclined  than 
thefe  two  are  to  do  any  thing  kind  or  obliging  to  me.  None  can  think 
more  unfavourably  of  me,  both  in  point  of  underftanding  and  can- 
dour, than  they  have  publicly  and  in  print  declared  that  they  did ; 
the  one  I mean  as  the  author  of  a certain  anonymous  pamphlet,  the 
other  as  his  intimate  confidential  friend,  who  knew  and  approved 
of  the  compofition  and  publication  of  it. 

In  that  pamphlet  I was  reproached,  in  very  bitter  and  farcaftic 
terms,  with  grofs  ignorance,  bad  reafoning,  and  fhameful  difinge- 
nuity,  no  lefs,  indeed,  than  fuppreffmg  part,  and  confequently 
mifreprefenting  the  whole,  of  the  dodtrine  of  a celebrated  philofo- 
pher,  whofe  opinions  I had  taken  the  liberty  to  controvert. 

It  would  be  impertinent  here  to  mention  the  fubjedt  of  our  con- 
troverfy  ; but  it  is  proper  to  fay,  that  it  did  not  in  the  leaf!  relate 
either  to  Phyfic  or  Surgery. 

As  I am  never  in  the  leaf!  difpofed  to  be  angry  in  fuch  contro- 
verfies,  and  generally  am  much  gratified  and  amufed,  when  I find 
myfelf  unjujlly  charged  with  doing  wrong,  which  I knew  was  the 
cafe  at  that  time,  I made  a fair  and  calm  attempt,'  which  probably 
the  author  of  the  pamphlet  little  expected,  to  convince  him  of  the 
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grofs  injuftice  that  he  had  done  me,  and  of  fome  of  the  many 
errors  of  his  own  reafonirgs.  Both  thefe  points  I knew  I could 
eftabliih  in  fuch  a manner  as  to  preclude  all  rational  difpute  about 
them. 

I was  tempted  to  make  the  trial,  becaufe  I obferved,  on  reading 
the  pamphlet,  fome  evident  proofs  of  quicknefs  and  acutenefs  in 
the  author  of  it,  and  a good  fpecimen  of  knowledge  of  at  leaft  one 
branch  of  fcience,  Chemiftry.  His  defeHs  and  his  faults,  of  which 
his  pamphlet  amply  teftified,  feemed  to  me  fuch  as  might  eafily  be 
fupplied  and  corrected.  The  petulance  of  his  ftyle,  and  the  ftrange 
injuftice  he  had  done  me,  I imputed  to  great  youth  and  total  inex- 
perience, which  faults  are  more  generally  mended  than  any  others 
that  I know  of.  The  errors  in  his  reafonings,  which  were  fuch  as 
to  {hew  total  ignorance  of  the  firft  principles  of  demonftrative  rea- 
foning,  (logical  or  mathematical),  I was  fure  could  proceed  from 
nothing  but  a defect  in  his  education ; for  I have  had  occafion  to 
fee  many  examples  of  the  fame  kind.  Much  as  I diftruft  what  is 
commonly  called  metaphyftcks,  I was  confident  that  as  foon  as  I 
fliould  point  out  to  him  the  well  eftablifhed  principles  of  reafoning, 
which  he  had  unknowingly  violated,  he  would  find  it  impofiible  to 
difpute  them.  As  to  his  acknowledging  his  error,  that,  of  courfe, 
was  to  be  juft  as  he  pleafed  ; it  was  entirely  his  bufinefs,  not  mine : 
I could  fuffer  no  evil  from  his  not  doing  it ; he  might  fuffer  a great 
deal. 

I was  encouraged  to  make  the  trial,  by  the  circumftance  of  his 
pamphlet  being  anonymous,  and  my  not  knowing  who  the  author 
was,  nor  even  fufpedting  that  he  lived  in  Edinburgh;  for  his  work 
was  publifhed  in  London.  I thought  I had  a better  chance  of 
meeting  with  patient  and  candid  attention  from  an  unknown  au- 
thor who  had  got  into  fuch  a fcrape,  than  from  one  whofe  name 
was  publicly  known,  and  who,  of  courfe,  would  probably  make  it 
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a point  of  honour  not  to  acknowledge  his  error,  however  grofs,  or 
however  clearly  pointed  out  to  him. 

I wrote  to  the  unknown  author  of  the  pamphlet,  committing  my 
letter  to  the  care  of  his  London  bookfeller  and  publilher.  I remon- 
ftrated  with  him,  but  in  very  mild  terms,  on  the  rafhnefs  and  im- 
propriety of  his  conduCt  towards  me,  and  even  of  the  injuftice  he 
did  me,  in  publifhing  fuch  a work,  without  allowing  me  to  fee  it, 
at  lead  after  it  was  in  print,  and  to  have  an  opportunity,  either 
of  acknowledging  the  error  of  my  reafoning,  if  fuch  error  was 
pointed  out  to  me,  or  of  giving  him  my  reafons  for  thinking  that 
his  reafoning,  not  mine,  was  erroneous.  Such  was  the  tenor  of  the 
offer  I had  made  to  all  whom  it  might  concern,  when  I publifhed 
that  book  which  he  had  treated  fo  roughly.  But  that  offer,  though 
furely  a very  candid,  and  not  a very  common  one,  he  had  thought 
fit  to  difregard. 

I told  him  in  my  letter,  what  mull  have  been  very  furprifing  to 
him,  and,  if  he  believed  it,  very  mortifying  alfo,  that  his  great 
objection  to  my  argument,  the  one  on  which  he  feemed  chiefly  to 
value  himfelf,  and  on  which  he  had  founded  his  fevere  charge  of 
fupprefling  part  of  the  doctrine  of  my  adverfary,  and  confequently 
mifreprefenting  the  whole  of  it,  was  not  new  to  me  ; that  it  had 
been  fuggefted  to  me  by  a gentleman  of  diftinguifhed  talents,  to 
whofe  revifion,  as  well  as  to  that  of  many  others,  I had  fubmitted  my 
work  long  before  it  was  publifhed.  I told  him  the  name  and  cha- 
racter of  this  gentleman,  which  mujl  have  convinced  him  that  there 
was  no  wilful  difingcnuity  in  my  reafonings.  To  the  belt  of  my  re- 
membrance, but  I am  not  quite  fure  of  this,  I offered  to  let  him 
fee  that  gentleman’s  letter,  containing  the  fame  objection  which  he 
(the  anonymous  author)  had  urged  fo  ftrongly  againft  my  work  ; 
and  told  him,  that  the  reafon  why  that  objection,  and  my  anfwer 
to  it,  were  not  publifhed  in  the  appendix  to  my  book,  was,  that  the 
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author  of  the  obje<5tion,  when  I afked  his  permiffion  to  publifh  it 
with  my  anfwer  to  it,  did  not  choofe  to  allow  it  to  be  publifhed, 
being  convinced  at  once , whenever  he  heard  even  the  beghuilng  of 
my  anfwer  to  it,  that  he  was  miftaken  on  that  point,  that  his  ob- 
jection was  untenable,  and  that  my  anfwer  to  it  was  fair  and  com- 
plete. 

I offered,  if  he  would  allow  me,  without  ever  knowing  or  en- 
quiring about  his  name,  of  which  I allured  him  I had  no  guefs  or 
fufpicion,  to  correfpond  with  him  on  the  fubjeCt  of  his  pamphlet, 
and  to  point  out  to  him  what  I conceived  to  be  the  errors  of  his 
reafonings.  I think  I promifed  to  him,  that  any  objections  or  an- 
fwers  to  his  argument  that  I might  give  him  in  writing,  Ihould  be 
fuch  only  as  I was  afterwards  to  print  and  publifh  ; and  that  I 
fhould  print  nothing  that  he  might  give  me  in  writing  without  his 
own  exprefs  confent ; and  that  I Ihould  return  him  his  papers  if  he 
pleafed. 

After  many  weeks,  I received  an  anfwer  from  my  anonymous 
adverfary,  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  my  letter,  and  my  propo- 
fal  feemlngly  fo  candid  ; telling  me,  that  I might  probably  foon 
learn  his  name,  and  therefore  incloling  a fealed  paper  containing 
his  name,  which  paper  he  told  me  I mighi  open,  if  I chofe  to  carry 
on  the  correfpondence  which  I had  propofed. 

Bulinefs  much  more  interefting  to  myfelf  than  a philofophical 
controverfy  with  an  anonymous  author,  who  feemed  refolved,  right 
or  wrong,  to  put  the  moft  unfavourable  conftruCtion  pofhble  on 
every  thing  that  I faid  or  did,  worfe  even  than  I fhould  have 
thought  polhble,  and  who  chofe  to  doubt  of  my  candour  (as  I 
judged  from  his  moft  charaCteriltic  adverb  feemlngly ) when  I made 
him  the  moll  unequivocally  candid  offer  that  one  man  could  make 
to  another,  prevented  me  from  writing  to  him  for  many  months. 
Before  I found  leifure  to  write  to  him,  I was  informed,  by  his  con- 
fidential friend,  with  his  confent,  of  his  name. 
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I had  the  honour  of  the  company  of  them  both  together  one  day 
in  my  houfe,  by  invitation.  I put  into  his  hands  his  own  fealed 
paper,  containing  his  name,  unopened,  as  I received  it,  that  he 
might  fee  I had  made  no  improper  ufe  of  that  confidence  which 
he  had  put  in  me.  I had  intended  to  fend  him  back  that  paper 
unopened,  along  with  the  firfl  fpecimen  of  my  mode  of  replying  to 
his  pamphlet,  and  let  him  then  choofe  whether  he  would  let  me 
know  his  name  or  not. 

I put  into  his  hands  a few  of  many  letters  that  I had  received 
from  different  men  of  fcience,  who  had  read  my  book  before  it  was 
publifhed,  and  who  had  given  me  their  remarks  on  it ; fuch  letters 
as  muji  have  convinced  him  that  there  was  no  difingenuity  or  in- 
tended fuppreflion  or  mifreprefentation  on  my  part,  and  might 
have  convinced  him  that  he,  not  I,  was  miflaken  with  refpe<5l  to 
the  import  of  a certain  dodlrine,  about  which  we  had  differed 
ftrangely,  while  I endeavoured  to  refute,  and  he  to  maintain  it. 
I fufpedt  that  if  he  did  not  fee  clearly,  he  at  leaft  had  a glimpfe 
of  what  was  implied  in  thofe  letters  ; for  though  he  had  at  firfl 
very  candidly  acknowledged  the  impropriety  of  his  condudl,  in 
publifliing  his  pamphlet  without  allowing  me  previoufly  to  fee  it, 
I obferved  that  he  went  no  farther,  and  did  not  exprefs  any  fenfe 
of  having  done  me  injuflice,  or  of  having  fallen  into  any  error  in 
his  own  reafonings.  Indeed  he  maintained  fo  ftridt  and  cautious 
a referve,  that  I could  not  have  known,  from  any  thing  that  he  faid, 
whether  he  even  underftood  what  I faid  to  him  on  any  one  of  the 
points  about  which  we  differed. 

If  I had  obferved  this  referve  on  his  part  on  one  or  two  points 
only,  I fhould  have  fuppofed  that  he  really  did  not  underfland  me, 
and  of  courfe  fhould  have  endeavoured  to  explain  and  illuflrate  my 
meaning  more  fully  than  I did  at  firfl.  But  as  his  referve  was  uni- 
form on  every  point  that  became  the  fubje<5l  of  difcourfe,  even  on 
that  great  one  which  I had  mentioned  to  him  in  my  letter,  which 
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had  been  anticipated  by  another  gentleman,  whofe  letter  I Ihewed 
him,  and  which  had  been  cleared  up  to  that  gentleman’s  fatisfac- 
tion,  by  an  explanation  and  anfwer,  that  I gave  in  the  fame  very 
few  words  to  my  guefts,  as  he  had  underftood  at  once  and  been 
fatisfied  with,  I judged  that  the  referve  which  I thought  fo  re- 
markable was  the  refult  of  prudence,  and  a refolution,  which  I 
could  not  blame,  to  make  no  rafh  conceffion. 

As  it  would  have  been  rude  and  inhofpitable  to  urge  my  guell 
any  farther  on  fuch  a fubjedt,  I turned  the  difcourfe  to  other  fub- 
jedls  at  that  time  j but,  in  a few  weeks  after,  I gave  him  in  wri- 
ting a fmall  and  gentle  fpecimen  of  the  errors  of  his  reafoning,  care- 
fully avoiding  any  mention  of  his  violations  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  reafoning,  and  feledting  for  the  fubjedt  of  my  remarks 
the  moft  luminous  palfage  in  his  pamphlet,  the  one  which  I pre- 
fume he  himfelf  was  moft  delighted  with,  and  certainly  the  one 
which  had  afforded  me  the  greateft  entertainment.  It  was  indeed 
fuch  a paffage  as,  if  it  had  been  introduced  in  a viva  voce  debate, 
and  in  an  anfwer  to  which  there  could  be  no  reply,  would  have 
been  thought  perfectly  conclufive  in  point  of  argument,  and  an 
admirable  fpecimen,  not  only  of  a lively  imagination,  but  of  great 
quicknefs  and  acutenefs  in  reafoning. 

It  was  a kind  o'f  parody,  or  very  clofe  imitation,  of  a peculiar 
mode  of  reafoning  which  I had  employed,  and  in  wdiich  the  ableft 
men  of  my  acquaintance,  after  confidering  it  for  feveral  years, 
could  find  no  error.  The  parody  on  it  was  evidently,  what  it  was 
intended  to  be,  ftark  nonfenfe  ; yet  the  refemblance  of  it  to  my 
original  ferious  argument  was  fo  clofe  and  perfed:  in  every  refped 
but  one,  and  this  one,  though  very  important,  fo  little  obvious  to 
any  perfon  who  had  not  maturely  confidered  the  fubjecf,  that  I am 
convinced  the  author  of  the  pamphlet,  and  probably  ninety-nine 
in  the  hundred  of  his  readers,  never  once  thought  of  it,  or  fufpect- 
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ed  that  there  was  any  omiffion  in  the  lively  and  ludicrous  parody 
on  my  reafoning. 

As  the  fubjebl  was  perfectly  familiar  to  me,  I perceived  the 
omiffion  before  I had  read  two  lines  of  his  proportion,  and  could  at 
once  have  explained  to  him,  either  in  common  or  in  mathematical 
language,  what  the  difference  was  between  his  parody  and  my  ar- 
gument, and  could  have  convinced  him,  that  his  mull  be  non- 
fenfe,  (which  he  meant  it  to  be),  even  fuppofing  mine  to  be  a 
ftridh  logical  or  mathematical  demonflration. 

This  I did  in  the  writing  which  I gave  him,  and  which,  after 
many  months,  he  returned  to  me,  with  a reply  precifely  of  the 
fame  kind,  in  point  of  reafoning,  with  his  anonymous  pamphlet. 
It  contained  another  very  clofe  parody  on  my  argument  in  my 
reply  to  him,  but  with  the  fame  defebt  or  omiffion  as  in  his  for- 
mer parody,  and  a repetition  of  his  former  violations  of  the  belt 
eftabliffied  principles  of  reafoning,  with  one  or  two  additional  fpe- 
cimens  of  the  fame  kind,  equally  indifputable  as  it  appeared  to 
me,  and  equally  chara&eriftic  of  a great  defebf,  not  of  underftand- 
ing,  but  of  education  and  knowledge. 

As  I had  by  that  time  gone  too  far  to  flop  ffiort  with  him,  I re- 
folved  to  ffiew  him  in  one  or  two  inftances,  or  more  if  there  fhould 
be  occafion,  what  indifputable  errors  in  point  of  reafoning  he  had 
committed.  But  firft  I took  the  precaution  to  hint  to  his  friend 
feparately,  that  I fufpedted  my  antagonifl  was  very  little  acquaint- 
ed with  the  principles  of  that  kind  of  reafoning  which  he  had  en- 
deavoured to  employ.  At  this  furmife  his  friend  feemed  much 
aftoniffied,  and  no  lefs  indignant,  and  affured  me  that  could  not 
be  : but  on  my  afking  him  to  come  to  my  houfe  next  morning, 
and  there  ffiewing  him  his  friend’s  written  paper,  and  calling  his 
attention  to  two  particular  palfages  in  it,  I had  the  pleafure  to  find, 
that  he  perceived  the  fame  errors  in  them  which  I had  obferved ; 
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and.  this  he  did  without  my  having  occafon  to  tell  him  what  the 
errors  were.  One  of  thofe  errors  he  did  not  obferve  at  firft,  but 
on  my  begging  him  to  fubftitute  arithmetical  numbers  for  the  al- 
gebraical fymbols  that  his  friend  had  employed,  juft  by  way  of 
illuftration,  and  then  to  obferve  the  refult,  he  difcovered  the  error 
immediately.  The  other  error  to  which  I wifhed  to  call  his  atten- 
tion, he  perceived  at  once,  without  any  help  or  hint  from  me, 
though  it  certainly  was  lefs  obvious  than  the  former,  as  depending 
on  a more  abftrufe  general  principle  of  fcience,  which  the  writer 
had  unknowingly  violated. 

Having  learned  by  fome  years  experience  how  to  deal  with  fuch 
difputants,  fo  as  to  bring  them  to  a full  point,  in  my  next  pa- 
per I pointed  out  to  the  author  of  the  pamphlet  the  omiffion  in  his 
fecond  parody,  the  impropriety  of  confidering  a parody  as  a pro- 
per anfwer  to  an  argument,  and  fome  of  the  many  grofs  violations 
of  the  fundamental  principles  of  reafoning  that  he  had  committed  ; 
and  concluded  my  rejoinder  to  him  nearly  in  thefe  words : “ From 
“ what  I have  faid,  you  mull  be  fenfible  that  either  you  or  I do 
“ not  know  what  ftridt  logical  and  mathematical  reafoning  is. 
“ What  then,  you  may  fay,  is  to  be  done  ? Briefly  this  : confi der 
“ patiently  what  1 have  lfated  : if  you  think  me  right,  fay  fo  at 
“ once,  like  a man  of  fenfe  and  candour  ; if  you  think  me  wrong, 
“ revife  your  own  argument,  make  what  corrections  or  improve- 
“ ments  in  it  you  think  neceffary,  and  give  it  me  in  the  form  in 
“ which  you  with  it  to  be  publifhed.  I engage  to  print  it  exactly 
“ in  your  own  words,  with  my  anfwer  to  it,  on  the  principles 
“ which  you  have  feen.” 

This  was  the  tell  which  I had  uniformly  propofed  to  all  thofe 
•with  whom  1 attempted  to  reafon  about  my  Effay,  as  the  belt  or 
only  proof  that  I could  conceive  of  our  arguing  on  both  tides  with 
candour  and  honeft  love  of  truth ; not  for  victory  or  diftinction, 
or  from  mere  pride  and  obftinacy.  With  only  one  exception,  and 
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this  one  of  no  confequence,  it  had  invariably  anfwered  my  purpofe. 
Of  many  perfons  on  whom  I had  occafion  to  try  it,  only  one  had 
fuch  confidence  in  his  objections,  after  feeing  my  anfwers  to  them, 
as  to  allow  me  to  print  them ; and  even  this  one  would  not  put 
his  name  to  his  objections.  Nor  could  I regard  them  as  of  any 
confequence ; for  not  only  there  were  very  grofs  and  indifputable 
errors  in  . his  reafonings,  on  one  important  point  amounting  to  a 
perfeCt  Bull , but  there  were  in  his  difcourfe  feveral  determined  mif- 
reprefentations  of  my  argument. 

My  ufual  teft  fucceeded  perfectly  with  my  antagonift,  the  author 
of  the  anonymous  pamphlet ; indeed  it  operated  like  a charm.  In 
four  and  twenty  hours  I got  back  the  papers,  and  along  with  them 
received  from  him  a letter,  in  which  he  declined  all  further  private 
correfpondence  with  me,  defired  me  to  ufe  what  freedom  I pleafed 
with  his  printed  pamphlet,  but  requefted  that  his  written  papers 
might  be  committed  to  the  flames.  This  requeft,  of  courfe,  was 
inftantly  complied  with  ; though  in  burning  them  I at  the  fame 
time  burned  about  a third  part  of  my  own  anfwer  to  them,  which, 
for  the  fake  of  eafy  and  immediate  reference,  had  been  written  on 
the  alternate  pages  of  his  paper,  that  had  by  him  been  left  blank. 

This  curious  correfpondence  was  going  on  between  the  months 
of  January  1796  and  October  1797.  From  that  time  to  this  my 
antagonift  has  not  once  fpoken  to  me,  or  appeared  even  to  know 
me  when  we  met  in  the  flreets,  as  we  have  done  very  often ; and 
I dare  fay  he  never  will  fpeak  to  me  again : nor  do  I wifh  that  he 
fhould  ; for  though  I bear  him  no  ill-will,  and  fhould  be  very 
glad  to  have  an  opportunity  to  convince  him  of  that  by  doing  him 
any  good  office  in  my  power,  yet  I hold  myfelf  indifpenfably 
bound,  the  more  fo  for  what  I have  here  ftated,  to  difleCt  and 
anatomife  his  pamphlet  fecundum  artem.  But  it  ffiall  be  done  in 
fuch  a manner,  that  he  ffiall  find  neither  fuppreflion  nor  mifrepre- 
fentation,  nor  any  kind  of  difingenuity  in  my  difcourfe. 
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His  friend  has  not  thought  it  neceflary  to  carry  his  refentment 
quite  fo  far ; we  fpeak  when  we  meet,  but  not  on  that  tender  fub- 
jedt ; and  I had  the  pleafure  of  receiving  a moft  edifying  letter 
from  him,  along  with  the  papers  and  the  letter  from  the  author  of 
them  dcfiring  me  to  bum  them,  and  declining  all  further  corre- 
fpondence  with  me.  In  this  letter  he  (the  friend  of  the  author) 
had  the  goodnefs  to  tell  me,  that  he  thought  the  author  perfectly 
right  in  every  thing  that  he  had  written,  and  in  declining  all  fur- 
ther intercourfe  with  me,  confidering  the  tone  of  my  laft  paper  to 
him.  This  was  the  more  edifying  to  me,  that  it  feemed  to  imply 
his  having  difcovered,  that  thofe  very  points  were  right  which  he 
had  perceived  or  thought,  as  I had  thought,  to  be  notorioufly  and 
indifputably  wrong. 

Even  from  this  brief  account  of  our  correfpondence  it  may  be 
judged,  that  thofe  two  gentlemen  were  not  much  difpofed  to  hurt 
their  confciences  in  order  to  gratify  me  ; and  it  may  fairly  be  pre- 
fumed, that  they  would  rather  have  gone  to  the  utmoft  limit  that 
confcience  ^vould  allow  them  to  thwart  and  fpite  me.  But  what 
I have  Hated  is  not  the  warft  of  it : My  Effay,  which  the  author 
of  the  pamphlet  chofe  to  run  his  head  againft  with  fo  little  cere- 
mony, was  in  its  nature  and  objedt  th°  moil  provoking  and  un- 
pardonable work  that  ever  appeared  in  fcience.  It  was  compofed 
and  publifhed  avowedly , not  only  to  detedt  a favourite  fophifm, 
and  an  error  in  fcience,  which  many  modern  philofophers  have 
maintained  with  the  greateft  arrogance,  but  alfo  to  expofe  them  to 
reproach  and  ridicule,  by  fhewing  demonftrably  that  they  had  never 
believed  it.  In  Ihort,  I undertook  both  to  detedt  their  fophifm, 
and  to  convidt  them  of  falfehood.  This  had  very  generally  been 
fufpedled,  and  even  faid  ; but  the  means  of  proving  it  had  not  oc- 
curred to  any  perfon  before  me. 

Confcious,  on  the  one  hand,  that  I meant  only  Itridtnefs  and 
feverity,  but  no  injuftice  or  difingenuity,  to  any  individual,  or  to 
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any  fet  of  men  ; and  perfectly  aware,  on  the  other  hand,  what  ge- 
neral contempt  and  juft  reproach  I muft  have  brought  on  myfelf 
if  I failed  in  my  argument,  -and  in  the  provoking  inference  which 
I deduced  as  a corollary  from  it ; or  even  if  I did  not  allow  my 
antagonifts  every  poffible  opportunity  of  vindicating  themfelves, 
and  refuting  my  argument ; I carefully,  for  many  years,  took  all 
the  precautions  that  I have  already  mentioned,  and  gave  to  thofe 
whom  it  concerned  the  molt  ample  opportunities  of  vindicating 
themfelves.  But  every  experiment  of  this  kind,  while  it  was  a 
fort  of  trial  of  the  validity  of  my  reafoning,  was  as  certainly  and 
direcftly  a trial  of  the  underftanding  and  veracity  of  the  perfon  on 
whom  it  was  made.  It  was  really  a trial,  as  they  muft  generally 
have  felt,  whether  they  could  even  attempt  to  vindicate  themfelves, 
and  refute  my  argument,  without  affording  additional  and  mofl 
convincing  proof  of  every  thing  that  I had  faicl  unfavourable  of 
them,  either  in  point  of  judgment  or  candour.  And  this  ungra- 
cious kind  of  teft  was  the  only  proof  I ever  could  expedt  to  have 
from  them  that  they  found  my  reafoning  valid,  and  my  harfh 
inference  with  refpecfl  to  them  juft  and  irrefragable  ; for,  fuppo- 
fing  me  to  have  been  right  in  every  refpedt,  and  them  to  have  been 
fenfible  of  it,  I was  fure  they  would  never  acknowledge  it. 

But  the  author  of  the  anonymous  pamphlet  flood  in  a very  pe- 
culiar fituation,  and  the  worft  of  all. 

Notwithftanding  his  own  confident  general  affections  of  his  be- 
lief, I could  eafily  have  vindicated  him  in  point  of  veracity,  by 
fhewing,  even  on  the  evidence  of  the  particulars  ftated  in  his  own 
pamphlet,  that  the  dodlrine  for  which  he  contended  fo  ftrenuoufly 
was  not  the  one  which  I had  undertaken  to  refute  ; and  confe- 
q'uently,  that  my  arguments  and  conclufions  did  not  in  the  leaft 
affect  him  t>r  his  reafonings.  Nay,  1 was  ready  to  have  told  him, 
that  I fhould  never  difpute,  and  that  if,  on  mature  deliberation, 
he  thought  it  worth  while  to  contend  for  his  own  dodlrine,  or 
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thought  it  of  any  confequence,  I fhould  admit  it  in  its  full  extent, 
as  dated  by  himfelf.  But  fuch  vindication  of  his  veracity  muft 
have  been  molt  grievoully  at  the  expence  of  his  knowledge  and 
underftanding  ; for,  in  the  firft  place,  I muft  have  fliewn  that  he 
had  never  underftood  that  do&xine  of  which  he  was  proud  to  de- 
clare himfelf  an  apoftle,  and  had  not  even  known  the  fundamental 
principle  of  it ; fecondly,  I muft  have  fhewn  him  that  his  own  doc- 
trine was  a perfectly  nugatory  propofttion,  as  involving  a condi- 
tion that  never  was  and  never  can  be  realifed  ; juft  like  the  vulgar 
faying,  “ when  the  fky  falls  we  fhall  catch  larks  fo  that  though, 
ftricftly  fpeaking,  as  a propofttion  it  mujl  be  either  true  or  falfe , and, 
in  my  opinion,  would  be  true , yet  it  never  could  be  tried  or  veri- 
fied as  a matter  of  fa6t ; and,  if  it  were  verified,  never  could  be  of 
the  fmalleft  confequence  in  fcience,  or  even  interfere  with  the  pro- 
pofition  which  I had  undertaken  to  demonftrate.  This,  indeed, 
was  fo  obvioufly  implied  in  the  anfwer  which  I had  mentioned  to 
him,  as  what  I had  given  to  another  perfon  who  had  ftated  the 
fame  fuppofed  objection  to  my  reafoning,  that  I can  fcarce  doubt 
that  he  perceived  it,  and  on  this  account  did  not  choofe  to  have 
any  further  difcuftion  about  it.  Thirdly,  All  the  mortifying  re- 
marks on  his  violations  of  the  principles  of  reafoning  or  fcience 
which  he  had  to  expedl  from  me,  muft  have  come  upon  him  with 
tenfold  force,  when  it  appeared  that  he  had  been  contending  for 
next  to  nothing,  or,  at  beft,  for  he  knew  not  what. 

In  fhort,  I do  not  believe  it  pollible  for  any  combination  of  cir- 
cumftances  to  have  occurred  tending  more  to  irritate  two  men 
againft  a third,  of  whom  they  previoufly  had  an  unfavourable 
opinion,  and  whom  they  wilhed  to  mortify,  and  expofe  to  public 
reproach  and  contempt. 

It  was  impoflible  that  they  fhould  have  expecfted  any  favour  or 
kindnefs  from  me,  or  fhould  have  fuppofed  that  any  good  was  in- 
tended to  them,  or  could  be  done  to  them  by  my  Memorial.  Nay, 
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they  would  have  had  fome  excufe,  which  neither  Mr  John  Bell  nor 
any  of  his  adherents  could  have,  for  doing  me  the  injuftice  (and  very 
great  injuftice  it  would  have  been  to  me)  of  fuppofing  that  I had 
fome  perfonal  ill-will  to  them,  and  that  I wiflied  to  do  them  an 
injury,  by  excluding  them  from  attending  in  the  Infirmary. 

Yet,  in  thefe  moft  trying  circumftances,  they  have  had  the  mag- 
nanimity to  facrifice  all  confiderations  of  private  refentment  and 
difiike,  and  to  fupport  me  zealoufly  in  an  undertaking  which  they 
knew  to  be  right,  and  for  the  public  good.  This  condudl  has  rai- 
fed  them  much  in  my  opinion : and  it  is  fit  I fliould  fay  fo  ; for  if 
they  had  a<fted  otherwife,  I fliould  have  been  ftrongly  tempted  to 
impute  their  oppofition  to  their  animofity  againft  me,  not  to  any 
honeft  difference  of  opinion  with  refpedl  to  the  fubjedl  of  my  Me- 
morial. Both  of  them  had  received  a great  part  of  their  education 
as  clerks  in  the  Royal  Infirmary,  and  muft  have  known  the  truth 
of  all  that  I had  ftated,  and  of  many  painful  particulars  which  I 
fhould  be  very  forry  to  be  obliged  to  ftate. 

I regard  their  condudt  on  this  occafion  as  a very  high  degree  of 
virtue  ; the  more  to  be  efteemed  that  fuch  examples  are  rare  : while 
too  frequent  experience  muft  convince  us  all,  that  many  perfons  can- 
not diveft  themfelves  of  perfonal  animofity,  even  in  theexercife  of  an 
important  public  truft,  or  in  the  difeharge  of  the  moft  facred  duty. 

Another  paffage  in  thofe  letters,  which  Mr  John  Bell  has  very 
wifely  prefixed  to  his  anfwer  to  my  Memorial,  deferves  fome  ani- 
madverfion.  It  is  in  his  own  circular  letter  to  thofe  younger  Sur- 
geons who  had  employed  him  to  write  that  anfwer.  It  is  in  thefe 
words : “ The  opinion  of  the  profejjion  has  been  publicly  and 

“ ftrongly  expreffed.  The  conjlitutional  point  has  been  decided  by 
“ repeated  votes  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons.” 

The  former  of  thefe  propofitions  is  unqueftionably  true  in  its  full 
extent ; perhaps  to  nearly  double  that  extent  which  Mr  John  Bell 
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wilhed  to  be  underftood  or  known.  For  not  only  one  opinion, 
that  one  I mean  which  he  had  in  view,  but  another  opinion  alfo, 
diametrically  oppofite  and  contradictory  to  it,  has  been  publicly  and 
Jlrongly  exprefled,  by  the  ProfeJJion , as  he  calls  it,  that  is,  by  the  Sur- 
geons of  Edinburgh.  No  fewer  than  fourteen  out  of  twenty-nine  Fel- 
lows of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  who  were  prefent  at  a memo- 
rable debate  and  vote  of  that  College,  on  the  fubjeCt  of  their  mode  of 
attendance  in  the  Infirmary,  exprefied publicly  and frongly  an  opinion 
perfectly  coinciding  with  mine,  and  protefed  againft  the  oppofite 
opinion,  that  of  the  fifteen  other  Fellows,  as  irreconcileable  with 
the  good  of  the  patients.  Of  thefe  fourteen  many  are  men  of  the 
higheft  eminence  that  have  ever  been  of  their  profeflion  in  this  city, 
and  have  long  enjoyed  the  greatefl  fhare  of  public  efleem  and  con- 
fidence ; and  all  of  them  are  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  fub- 
jeCt,  and  with  many  particulars  of  thofe  evils  which  I had  Rated 
only  in  general  terms.  Many  of  them  had  received  their  educa- 
tion in  the  Infirmary  as  clerks  ; and  almofl  all  of  them  had  attend- 
ed and  operated  in  their  turn,  fome  of  them  repeatedly.  All  of 
them  muff  often  have  been  eye-witneffes  of  thofe  evils,  the  know- 
ledge of  which,  as  refulting  from  the  fyftem  of  rotation,  made 
them  fo  emphatically  declare  it  bad  for  the  fick  poor.  But  of  this 
more  fully  afterwards  : at  prefent  I flrall  only  obferve,  that  though 
thofe  gentlemen,  whofe  opinion  publicly  and  ftrongly  declared  Mr 
John  Bell  feems  to  hold  as  nothing,  when  taken  by  tale  were  the 
minority  of  their  College,  at  that  ever  memorable  meeting,  in  the 
proportion  of  fourteen  to  fifteen  ; yet  I humbly  conceive,  that  if 
taken  by  weight  they  would  have  been  the  majority  of  it,  in  the 
proportion  of  at  leafl  four  to  one. 

The  latter  of  the  two  fentences  quoted  from  Mr  John  Bell’s  circu- 
lar letter  is  hardly  intelligible.  I cannot  even  guefs  why,  or  in 
what  fenfe,  the  fubjeCt  of  their  debates  and  votes  Ihould  be  called 
a conjlitutional  point.  With  infinitely  more  propriety,  and  fome  ra- 
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tional  meaning,  it  might  have  been  called  o Ideological,  or  cutane- 
ous, mufcular,  or  fanguinary  ; for  it  is  plain  that  it  concerns  much 
more  nearly  the  bones,  and  fkin,  and  Belli,  and  blood,  of  the  lick 
poor,  than  it  does  the  conftitution  of  this  country,  according  to  the 
meaning  ufually  attached  to  the  phrafe  conjlitutional point. 

But  be  tlie  point  conftitutional  or  fanguinary,  or  what  they 
choofe  to  call  it,  for  I hate  to  difpute  about  words,  I have  not  the 
honour  to  underhand  how,  or  in  what  poBIble  fenfe,  it  can  be  faid 
to  have  been  decided  by  repeated  votes  of  the  Royal  College  of  Sur- 
geons. It  is  the  very  Brit  time  I knew  that  any  body  fuppofed 
that  a party  in  a caufe  was  to  decide  that  caufe,  or  any  one  point  of 
it,  by  his  own  vote,  however  often  repeated.  To  me  it  appears, 
that  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  by  their  repeated  votes,  had 
only  decided  that  they  would  try  that  point  ; in  plain  Englifh, 
that  they  would  go  to  law  ; which,  in  general,  is  thought  by  no 
means  a difficult  problem.  It  has  by  many  people  been  found 
much  ealier  to  get  into  a lawfuit  than  to  get  out  of  one. 

In  regna  Lavini 

Dardanida  venient ; mitte  banc  de  peBore  cur  am  : 

Sed  non  et  venijfe  volent.  Bella , horrida  Bella , 

Et  'Bybrim  multo  fpumantem  fanguine  cerno. 

it  is  wonderful  that  Mr  John  Bell,  who  has  got  at  his  command 
a vaft  fuperlluity  of  texts  of  Scripture,  as  appears  by  his  applying 
them  fo  lavilhly  on  all  occahons,  to  the  purpofe  and  not  to  the  pur- 
pofe,  fhould  have  overlooked,  or  riot  underftood,  the  well  known 
text  of  the  Apoftle  Paul ; “ Know  ye  not,  brethren,  (for  I fpeak  to 
“ them  that  know  the  law),  how  that  the  law  hath  dominion  over 
“ a man  as  long  as  he  liveth  ?”  I truft  our  Edinburgh  lawyers 
will  give  him  and  his  clients  a good  commentary  on  that  text. 

That  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  ffiould  have  determined 
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(even  by  that  very  finall  majority)  to  difpute  the  point  with  the 
Managers,  and  to  contend  for  the  bargain  of  1738,  was  matter  of 
furprife  and  forrow  to  many  others  as  wrell  as  to  me.  It  is  impof- 
fihle  not  to  fpeculate  a little  about  it,  and  try  to  form  fome  con- 
jectures about  the  caufe  of  fuch  a marvellous  phenomenon  ; the 
more  marvellous  furely  that  they  have  publicly  and  ftrongly  dil-  ! 
avowed  the  only  reafons  which  their  predeceflors  ajfigned. , or,  as  I 
firmly  believe,  bad,  for  making  that  odious  bargain  with  the  Ma- 
nagers ; I mean,  the  profpect  of  great  improvement  to  the  younger 
members  of  their  College,  by  their  being  allowed  to  practife  in  the  i 
Infirmary  ; and  preferving  an  equality  among  the  Surgeons,  by 
preventing  a few  of  them  from  acquiring  high  improvement  and 
reputation,  and  a large  fhare  of  the  mod;  lucrative  practice,  in  con- 
fequence  of  their  permanent  attendance,  and  daily  performing  of 
operations  in  the  Hofpital. 

The  mod  obvious  account  of  fo  flrange  a phenomenon  is  this. 

It  appears,  from  their  conduct  and  their  printed  memorial,  that 
about  the  time  when  that  bargain  was  made,  the  Devil  had  taken 
full  poffeflion  of  a large  majority  of  the  Corporation  of  Surgeons  ; 
and  that  he  had  endowed  them  plenteoufly  with  his  own  malignant 
fpirit.  Further,  it  appears  by  what  palled  thirty  years  after,  in 
the  courfe  of  the  long  conted  between  the  Managers  of  the  Infir- 
mary and  the  Corporation  of  Surgeons,  that  the  Devil  dill  kept 
poffeflion  of  the  latter,  or  at  lead  of  a great  majority  of  them,  as 
his  own  peculiar  flock.  Even  fo  lately  as  1792,  when  Dr  Duncan 
made  an  attempt  to  get  that  horrible  abufe  correcded,  againd  which  I 
remondrate,  it  is  plain  from  the  “ terrible  noife ” which  fome  of 
them  began  to  make,  that  the  Devil  was  dill  in  them,  and  by  no 
means  difpofed  to  go  out  of  them.  Now,  thefe  things  being  fo,  it 
is  very  natural  to  fuppofe,  that  the  fame  evil  fpirit  dill  continued 
in  them,  and  had  clefcended  unimpaired  from  Mr  Kennedy  to  fome 
of  his  worthy  fucceffors  ; jufl  as  we  read  in  Scripture,  that  when  a 
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great  prophet  of  old  was  taken  up  into  heaven  in  a chariot  of  fire, 
his  fpirit  as  well  as  his  mantle  defcended  to  his  humble  follower. 
“ And  when  he  alfo  had  fmitten  the  waters,  they  parted  hither 
“ and  thither  ; and  Elifha  went  over.  And  when  the  foils  of  the 
“ prophets,  which  were  to  view  at  Jericho,  faw  him,  they  faid, 
“ The  fpirit  of  Elijah  doth  reft  on  Elifha.  And  they  came  to  meet 
“ him,  and  bowed  themfelves  to  the  ground  before  him.” 

It  is  fo  reafonable,  on  all  occafions,  to  impute  every  thing  that 
is  peculiarly  bad  to  the  immediate  agency  of  the  Devil,  and  this 
account  of  the  matter,  in  the  prefent  cafe,  is  fo  obvious  and  plau- 
fible,  that  every  body  would  admit  it  at  once  as  fatisfacftory  and, 
certain,  were  it  not  for  fome  confiderations  which  I have  already 
ftated.  But  thefe  have  fo  much  weight,  that  they  make  me  doubt, 
or  more  than  doubt,  of  that  moft  natural  account  of  the  bufinefs, 
and  fuggeft  to  me  another  explanation  of  it,  which  I am  convinced 
will  be  found  the  true  one. 

Before  my  Memorial  was  printed,  or  indeed  written*  I had 
learned,  by  converfing  with  fome  of  the  moft  eminent  of  the  Sur- 
geons, that  they  reprobated  the  fyftem  of  their  attendance  in  the 
Hofpital  by  rotation,  and  the  bargain,  and  the  fubfequent  condudl 
of  their  predeceiTors,  as  much  as  I did.  It  was  impoftible  not  to 
prefume  the  fame  of  other  gentlemen  of  the  fame  education  and 
profeflion,  and  who  rnuft  have  had  equal  knowledge  pf  thofe  fabts 
on  which  that  opinion  was  founded. 

Even  when  difappointed  in  this  expeblatipn,  I had  the  pleafure 
to  perceive,  that  no  body  attempted  to  adopt  or  vindicate  the  prin- 
ciples and  arguments  on  which  Mr  Kennedy  and  his  aflociates  reli- 
ed their  claim.  This  implied,  that  all  the  prefent  Members  of  the 
College  of  Surgeons  perceived  the  turpitude  of  the  fordid  cruel 
principles  on  which  their  predeceflbrs  had  a<5led,  and  which  they  had 
avowed ; in  other  words,  that  all  the  prefent  Members  were  men 
of  more  humane  and  liberal  fentiments  and  manners  than  their  pre- 
deceflbrs 
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decelfors  had  been.  It  was  not  eafy  to  conceive  how  or  why  they 
fhould  contend  for  the  bargain  itfelf,  when  none  of  them  could 
avow  the  principles  on  which  it  was  made.  But  this  is  fully  ex- 
plained, and  well  illuftrated,  by  the  conduCt  of  Mr  John  Bell,  and 
chiefly  by  the  card  which  he  did  me  the  honour  to  addrefs  to  me, 
when  he  hac]^  only  heard  of  my  Memorial,  but  had  not  read  it. 
From  that  card,  which  is  printed  in  this  paper,  (page  34.  to  36.), 
it  appears  indifputably,  that  if  he  had  been  afting  as  an  individual, 
upon  his  own  judgment  and  knowledge,  he  would  have  left  the 
decifion  of  the  buflnefs  to  the  Managers,  as  the  conduct  mod  beco- 
ming a gentleman,  and  as  efpecially  proper  in  a profeflional  man. 

I prefume  with  confidence,  that  every  one  of  his  adherents  or 
clients  who  have  employed  him  to  write  for  them,  if  he  had  been 
afting  for  himfelf,  unconnected  with  any  party,  and  not  in  oppo- 
fition  to  any,  would  have  thought  and  aCted  juft  as  Mr  John  Bell 
had  wifely  refolved  to  do.  Indeed  it  is  incredible  that  any  indi- 
vidual, aCting  for  himfelf  fingly,  fliould  have  engaged  in  fuch  a 
difpute,  or  contended  for  fuch  a bargain. 

I fhall  take  the  liberty  to  ftate  an  imaginary,  but  very  concei- 
vable cafe,  and  to  confider  what  the  probable  or  certain  refult  of  it 
would  have  been.  I fhall  fuppofe  that  (the  Devil  having  entered  into 
them)  all  the  Members  of  the  oppofite  party  in  the  College  of  Sur- 
geons, MefF.  Allan,  Benjamin  and  George  Bell, Bennett,  Brown, Inglis, 
Latta,  Law,  Newbigging,  Rae,  Ruflell,  Thomfon,  Wardrop,  Andrew- 
Wood,  had  refolved  keenly  and  rigoroufly  to  infift  upon  the  bargain 
of  1738.  Can  we  believe,  that  in  this  cafe  Mr  John  Bell  and  his 
clients  fhould  individually  have  done  violence  to  their  own  clear 
judgment,  (perhaps  I ought  to  add  confcience  too),  and  joined  cor- 
dially with  a fet  of  men  with  whom  they  have  long  been  engaged 
in  the  moft  inveterate  warfare  ? Or  fhall  we  fuppofe  that  they 
would  all  have  aCted  according  to  the  belt  of  their  judgment,  and 
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ftill  preferveci  their  oppofition  to  their  adverfe  party,  by  cordially 
fupporting  the  meafure  which  I had  recommended  ? 

The  latter  fuppofition  appears  to  me  abundantly  probable  ; the 
more  fo,  that  the  former  is  abfolutely  incredible,  and  inconfift- 
ent  with  any  competent  knowledge  of  human  nature.  Party-men, 
of  any  fpirit  and  talents,  would  rather  fee  their  opponents  hanged, 
than  unite  with  them  in  doing  what  they  know  to  be  right  ; a for- 
tiori, then,  much  rather  than  unite  with  them  in  doing  what  they 
know  to  be  wrong. 

r On  the  whole,  therefore,  I think  I have  much  reafon  to  believe, 
that  the  conduct  of  Mr  John  Bell  and  his  clients,  on  this  occasion, 
does  not  proceed  from  any  undue  influence  of  the  old  Serpent  of 
the  days  of  Deacon  Kennedy  and  Co.  but  from  the  noble  fpirit  of 
party  ; that  fpirit  to  which  we  owe  our  greateft  orators,  and  pa- 
triots, and  ftatefmen,  and,  in  a great  meafure,  our  glorious  Con-' 
ftitution  itfelf.  The  only  doubt  that  now  remains  is,  whether  this 
noble  fpirit  of  party  may  not  be  the  Devil  in  difguife  : but  this 
will  foon  be  afcertained  ; for  though  it  is  well  known  that  he  can 
afiiime  any  fhape  he  pleafes,  it  is  alfo  well  known,  and  very  lucky 
it  is,  that  he  cannot  conceal  his  cloven  foot. 


A much  more  pleaflng  fubject  of  animadverflon,  or  rather  of 
admiration  and  praife,  comes  next  under  review ; I mean  the  very 
judicious  and  fkilful  manner  in  which  Mr  John  Bell  has  acquitted 
himfelf,  and  the  extraordinary  talents  that  he  has  difplayed,  in  his 
newly  aflumed  character  of  an  Advocate,  and  in  the  conduct  of  a 
very  difficult  and  moft  ungracious  caufe,  in  which  he. engaged  with 
reludflance,  and  againft  his  own  original  and  better  judgment. 

Experienced  Lawyers,  and  Judges,  (who  know  it  to  their  forrow), 
need  not  be  told,  but  the  Managers  of  the  Royal  Infirmary,  who 
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are  not  much  accuftomed  to  be  addrefTed  as  judges,  and  who  pro- 
bably have  not  fully  perceived  the  plan  and  merit  of  his  argument, 
ought  to  be  informed,  that  the  great  point  in  arguing  any  caufe,  and 
efpecially  fuch  a caufe  as  Mr  John  Bell  has  undertaken,  and  confe- 
quently  the  greateft  merit  that  a lawyer  can  have,  is  to  avoid,  as 
much  as  poffible,  entering  into  the  merits  of  the  caufe,  which 
might  be  very  dangerous  for  his  clients  ; and  to  enlarge  on  any 
thing,  or  every  thing,  that  has  no  connection  with  it.  This  gives 
full  fcope  to  a lawyer’s  genius,  and  never  fails  to  raife  him  greatly 
in  the  opinion  of  his  brethren  and  of  the  public  ; and  it  is  very 
much  in  commodum  curies , by  convincing  people  how  unfit  they  are 
to  argue  their  own  caufes. 

I have  no  doubt  that  Mr  John  Bell  would,  by  his  own  natural 
fagacity,  have  difeovered  this  great  principle  of  all  juridical  elo- 
quence, without  the  aid  of  any  information  or  inft  ruCtion,  or  hint 
or  example ; and  that,  by  the  mere  force  of  his  own  genius,  he 
would,  even  in  his  firft  attempt,  have  carried  that  mod  valuable 
kind  of  eloquence  to  the  higheft  poffible  perfection.  But  he  hath 
followed  fo  clofely  the  noble  pattern  of  fuch  legal  eloquence  given 
by  that  moft  authentic  traveller  and  profound  philofopher  Lemuel 
Gulliver , that  it  is  more  than  probable  he  had.  that  model  in  view  ; 
and  he  could  not  have  chofen  a better.  But  when  we  confider  alfo, 
that  he  is  well  acquainted  with  Gulliver’s  travels,  as  appears  from 
his  anfwer  to  me,  and  that  the  model  of  juridical  eloquence  is  given 
in  the  voyage  to  the  land  of  Houyhnhms  ; and  that  Mr  John  Bell 
muft  have  been  fully  aware  what  he  owed  to  fo  refpeCtable  a fet 
of  Yahoos  as  the  Managers  of  the  Royal  Infirmary,  to  whom  his 
argument  was  addreffed,  there  can  be  no  doubt  what  his  model 
was. 

In  juftice  to  him,  and  that  the  Managers,  and  all  whom  it  con- 
cerns, may  fee  how  faithfully  he  has  imitated,  and  how  much  he 
has  furpaffed  his  juftly  admired  original,  I ffiall  tranferibe  Gulliver  s 
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own  words,  before  I quote  the  parallel  paflages  in  Mr  John  Belfs 
anfwer  to  me. 

“ I allured  his  Honour,  that  law  was  a fcience  in  which  I had 
“ not  much  converfed,  further  than  by  employing  advocates  in 
“ vain  upon  fome  injuftices  that  had  been  done  me ; however,  I 
“ would  give  him  all  the  fatisfaeftion  I was  able. 

“ I faid  there  was  a fociety  of  men  among  us,  bred  up  from 
“ their  youth  in  the  art  of  proving  by  words,  multiplied  for  the 
“ purpofe,  that  white  is  black , and  black  is  white , according  as  they 
“ are  paid.  To  this  fociety  all  the  reft  of  the  people  are  Jlaves . For 
“ example,  if  my  neighbour  have  a mind  to  my  cow , he  hires  a 
“ lawyer  to  prove  that  he  ought  to  have  my  cow  from  me.  I mull 
“ then  hire  another  to  defend  my  right,  it  being  againft  all  rules 
“ of  law  that  any  man  Ihould  be  allowed  to  fpeak  for  himfelf. 
“ Now,  in  this  cafe  I,  who  am  the  right  owner,  lie  under  two 
“ great  difadvantages  ; firft,  My  lawyer , being  praeftifed  almoft 
tc  from  his  cradle  in  defending  falfehood,  is  quite  out  of  his  eler 
“ ment  w'hen  he  would  be  an  advocate  for  juftice,  which  is  an 
“ unnatural  office  he  always  attempts  with  great  awkwardnefs, 
“ if  not  with  ill-will.  The  fecond  difadvantage  is,  that  my 
“ lawyer  inuft  proceed  with  great  caution,  or  elfe  he  will  be 
“ reprimanded  by  the  judges,  and  abhorred  by  his  brethren, 

“ as  one  that  would  leffen  the  practice  of  the  law.” “ In 

“ pleading,  they  ftudioufly  avoid  entering  into  the  merits  of 
“ the  caufe ; but  are  loud,  violent,  and  tedious,  in  dwelling  upon 
“ all  circumftances  which  are  not  to  the  purpole.  For  inftance,  in 
“ the  cafe  already  mentioned,  they  never  defire  to  know  what 
“ claim  or  title  my  adverfary  hath  to  my  cow,  but  whether  the 
“ faid  cow  were  red  or  black,  her  horns  long  or  ffiort,  whether  the 
u field  I graze  her  in  be  round  or  fquare,  whether  Ihe  wras  milked 
tc  at  home  or  abroad,  what  difeafes  ffie  is  fubjedt  to,  and  the 
“ like  ; after  which  they  confult  precedents,  adjourn  the  caufe  from 
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“ time  to  time,  and  in  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty  years  come  to  an 
“ iffue.” 

It  is  delightful  to  obferve  how  admirably  Mr  John  Bell  has 
availed  himfelf  of  thefe  precious  indrudfions.  I doubt  much  whe- 
ther the  oldefl  or  the  ableft  lawyers  at  the  bar  could  have  done  the 
bufinefs  nearly  as  well. 

The  merits  of  the  caufe  depended  on  the  validity  of  a certain  agree- 
ment or  pretended  contract  between  the  Surgeons  and  the  Managers, 
which  I conceive  to  be  illegal  and  null, . as  being  a violation  of  the 
charter  of  the  Infirmary,  as  well  as  inconfident  with  the  good  of 
the  lick  poor  ; and  which,  if  it  had  been  originally  valid,  has  been 
repeatedly  and  grofsly  violated  by  the  Surgeons.  To  thefe  conii- 
derations  may  be  added,  on  the  part  of  Mr  John  Bell,  his  avowed 
purpofe  of  doing  away  (what  he  is  pleafed  to  call)  thofe  grofs  mif- 
reprefentations  of  the  character  and  conduct  of  the  younger  Sur- 
geons, contained  in  my  Memorial. 

As  it  would  be  tedious  and  laborious,  and  very  unneceffary,  to 
tranfcribe  and  comment  on  every  fplendid  paflage  in  his  Anfwer, 
which  may  judly  be  regarded  as  a good  fample  of  his  genius  for 
the  practice  of  the  law,  I fhall  feledi  only  a few,  I trull,  of  the  bed 
of  them. 

He  hqs  fome  admirable  remarks  on  my  feature,  my  drefs , efpe- 
cially  my  volunteer  uniform,  and  my  grenadier  cap,  at  the  hirfute 
appearance  of  which  lie  feems  to  have  taken  umbrage,  and  on  my 
writing  Latin. 

“ Born  in  Brobdignag,  and  educated  in  Laputa,  he  defpifes  us 
“ as  contemptible  beings,  inferior  in  fize  of  intellects,  and  in  bulk 
“ of  body.  He  deps  over  and  over  us,  in  all  the  pride  of  his  gi- 
“ gantic  dature;  and  lifts  afide'  the  lappets  of  his  coat,  to  let  us 
“ pafs  unhurt  beneath  the  dride  of  his  coloffal  limbs.”  SeEl.  i. 
fage  44.- 

“ Though  the  Memorial  is  now  a common  property  to  all  the 
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M world,  it  is  particularly  addrelTed  to  his  fellow-citizens  and  fellow- 
u foldiers  ; for  he  is  a foldier,  “ in  red,  tremendous,  and  hirfute  in 
“ gold.’  His  Memorial  has  been  diftributed  by  tuck  of  drum  to 

all  the  officers  of  this  corps.  Much  of  the  wit  is  addrefled  to 
u them,  and  all  of  it  is  at  leaft  level  to  the  plaineft  underftanding.” 
SeEi.  I.  page  23,  24. 

Of  the  elegance  with  which  he  writes  the  Engliffi  language, 
“ we  have  juft  given  fuch  fpecimens  as  muft  furely  fatisfy  the 
“ moft  rigorous  critic  ; but  Latin  he  writes  ftill  more  fluently,  and 
“ fluency  is  every  thing  in  telling  of  tales. 

M Latin  to  him  s no  more  difficile , 

4<  Ethan  to  a blackbird  Pis  to  whiftleP 

Sell.  1.  page  23. 

Not  content  with  all  thefe  and  many  more  remarks,  equally  per- 
tinent and  wfitty,  on  me  perfonally,  he  proceeds  to  make  many 
remarks,  almoft  equally  pertinent,  on  my  Father,  and  his  charac- 
ter and  writings ; and  draws  an  admirable  contraft  between  him 
and  me.  Page  50,  51. 

He  does  not  even  confine  himfelf  to  me  and  my  Father,  but  con-^ 
trives,  with  exquifite  fkill,  to  bring  in  fome  allufion  to  my  family- 
hiltory  ; and  to  mention  the  number  of  my  Anceftors  who  had 
been  Profeflors,  (and  full  three  times  more  than  that  number  j.  but 
of  this  afterwards). 

■ “ An  author,  diftinguiffied  in  the  literary  and  polemical 

“ world,  th z fifteenth  in  a direcft  line  of  a dynafty  of  Profeflors.  No 
“ wonder  that  little  men  crouch  under  the  hereditary  fceptre,  wield- 
u ed  by  his  gigantic  arm.”  Page  44. 

Every  one  of  thefe  fpecimens  is  an  unqueftionable  proof  of  fu- 
perior  genius.  Men  of  ordinary  talents  would  think  it  of  no  mo- 
menta with  refpe£t  to  the  fiibject  of  my  Memorial,  aqd  Mr  John 
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Bell's  anfwer  to  it,  whether  my  anceftors  were  ProfefTors  or  Plough- 
men ; whether  my  Father  and  I were  juft  of  the  fame  character  or 
not ; whether  I wrote  Latin,  or  Englifh,  or  broad  Scotch ; whe- 
ther I occalionally  wore  a red  coat  or  a black  gown,  a fur  cap  or  a 
three-cornered  hat ; and  whether  I am  fix  feet  high,  or  only  four. 

But  as  this  laft  point  has  appeared  of  fuch  confequence  to  Mr 
John  Bell,  it  is  proper  to  confider  it  fully,  and  to  endeavour,  if 
poflible,  to  fet  him  right  as  to  fome  things  about  which  he  feems 
to  be  miftaken  ; efpecially  to  fatisfy  him,  that  by  my  ftature  I ne- 
ver meant  any  injury  or  indignity  to  him  or  to  his  friends,  whofe 
bodies  bear  no  reafonable  proportion  to  the  great  fouls  which  they 
contain  ; as  by  the  whole  tenor  of  his  difcourfe  he  feems  to  have 
fuppofed  that  I did. 

It  muft  be  owned,  that  we  often  fee  a very  unequal  diftribution 
of  foul  and  body.  But  I can  by  no  means  admit  the  dodlrine 
which  fome  very  little  philofophers  are  eager  to  maintain,  that  the 
fouls  of  men  always  are  inverfely  as  the  cubes  of  their  ftatures  ; for 
I have  never  feen  any  demonftration  of  this  important  propofition. 
I rather  incline  to  the  old  orthodox  opinion,  fo  ably  maintained 
by  that  great  philofopher  and  judge  of  Ivuman  nature  Serjeant  Kite, 
That  he  who  was  born  to  be  fix  feet  high,  was  born  to  be  a great 
man.  I am  even  interefted  to  maintain  this  doctrine  in  all  its  pu- 
rity, as  that  is  the  only  kind  of  greatnefs  to  which  I make  any  pre- 
tenfions,  and  the  only  one  that  I am  fure  no  body  will  or  can  deny 
me.  But  I never  thought  of  ufing  that  greatnefs  to  the  annoyance 
of  little  men,  or  little  great  men,  or  of  undervaluing  them  for  their 
diminutive  bodies.  Nay,  though  of  late  I have  added  to  my  ftature 
one  cubit,  by  means  of  that  unlucky  grenadier-cap,  the  hirfute  ap- 
pearance of  which  feems  to  have  irritated  Mr  John  Bell  more  than 
I could  have  fuppofed,  I muft  allure  him  folemnly,  that  it  was  not 
for  the  foolifh  and  prefumptuous  purpofe  of  making  myfelf  look 
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greater,  nor  yet  for  the  malicious  purpofe  of  making  him  and  other 
little  great  men  look  lefs,  than  nature  intended  we  fhould  do.  It 
was  purely  for  the  good  of  my  country  ; and  accordingly,  as  foon 
as  my  country  fhall  have  no  further  occafion  for  the  fervices  of  the 
faid  hirfute  cap,  I fhall  lay  it  afide  with  much  more  pleafure  than 
ever  I put  it  on. 

Every  body  in  the  leaf!  acquainted  with  Mr  John  Bell  muft 
perceive  and  acknowledge  at  once,  as  I do,  that  he  has  foul  enough, 
or  more  than  enough,  to  animate  four  and  twenty  of  the  large!!  of 
his  Majefty’s  Beef-eaters.  No  wonder  that  fo  large  a foul  fhould  be 
fomewhat  reillefs  and  impatient,  and  even  indignant,  at  being  im- 
pounded in  fo  fmall,  fo  very  fmall  a body.  JEJluat  infelix  angujla 
limite . And  I think  no  body  can  blame  it,  I am  fure  I do  not,  for 
being  a little  fnappilli  fometimes,  when  it  fees  a parcel  of  great 
men-mountains,  or  rather  flefh-mountains,  walking  about,  with 
fcarce  foul  enough  in  them  to  ferve  the  purpofe  of  fait,  and  keep 
them  from  putrefying. 

All  the  great  poets,  ancient  and  modern,  from  Homer  down  to 
Milton,  have  fhewn  a ftrong  partiality  to  heroes  of  the  large!!  gre- 
nadier !ize.  Milton,  in  particular,  carried  this  partiality  to  a moft 
extravagant  pitch.  But  the  faithful  page  of  authentic  hiftory  muf! 
convince  every  judicious  and  candid  reader,  that  many  of  the  great- 
el!  men  in  all  ages  have  been  of  fmall  ftature.  Alexander  the 
Great,  Auguflus,  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy,  the  Archduke  Charles, 
Dumourier,  nay  Buonaparte  himfelf,  all  have  been  little  men.  The 
greate!!  hero  that  ever  England  has  produced  was  of  tfie  fmalle!! 
fize  of  any  that  we  read  of  in  true  hiftory.  I do  not  mean  Lord 
Nelfon,  though  certainly  a very  great  hero  and  a little  man ; but 
one  much  greater,  and  ftill  fmaller,  of  whom  we  read  in  the  Tra- 
gedy of  Tragedies,  which  bears  his  name,  ^ 
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though  fmall  his  body  be , fo  very  fmall 
A chairman  s leg  is  more  than  twice  as  big r 
Yet  is  his  foul  as  any  mountain  great ; 

And  as  a mountain  once  contain  d a moufe , 

So  doth  this  moufe  contain  a mighty  mountain . 

Let  Macedonia  her  Alexander  boaf  ; 

Let  Rome  her  Cafars  and  her  Scipios  flow ; 

Ireland  her  Os , her  Macs  let  Scotland  boaf  ; 

England fhall  boaf  no  other  than  Lom  Thumb  ! 

But,  unfortunately,  he  was  cut  off  in  the  flower  of  his  youth, 
and  in  his  full  career  of  glory,  by  the  moft  calamitous  and  hor- 
rible fate  that  ever  yet  befell  a mortal  hero : he  was  fwallowed  by 
a red  cow.  Speffa  juvenis , et  omen  quidem  Dii  prohibeant ; cater  uni  in 
ea  temp  or  a natus  es,  quibus  frmare  animum  cxpediat  conf antibus  ex. 
emplis. 


Next  to  that  eflential  merit  fo  well  explained  by  Gulliver,  and 
fo  admirably  exemplified  by  Mr  John  Bell  in  his  Anfwer  to  my 
Memorial,  without  which  it  is  plain  there  could  be  no  pleadings  or 
law-papers  worth  hearing  or  reading,  the  moft  important  qualifica- 
tion that  an  advocate  can  have,  is  the  talent  of  availing  himfelf  to 
the  utmoft  of  every  faSl , true  or  falfe,  credible  or  incredible,  poflible 
or  impoflible,  with  which  he  is  furnifhed  ; telling  it  in  the  belt 
manner,  placing  it  in  the  ftrongeft  light,  adorning  it  with  the 
choiceft  flowers  of  eloquence,  enforcing  it  with  many  ftrokes  of  the 
fublime  and  pathetic,  fuch  as  may  roufe  the  moft  ftupid  under- 
ftanding,  and  melt  the  hardeft  and  coldeft  heart;  and  finally,  de- 
ducing from  every  fa<ft  fo  Hated  thofe  inferences  which  may  ferve 
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his  purpofe,  whether  fuch  deductions  be  confident  with,  or  repug- 
nant to  the  rules  of  logic,  and  the  fuggedions  of  common  fenfe. 

The  truth  or  falfity  of  thofe  fadts,  with  refpedt  to  the  advocate, 
and  the  merit  of  his  argument,  are  quite  out  of  the  queftion.  If 
every  faCt  which  he  dates  were  as  falfe  as  Mahomet’s  Alcoran,  he 
cannot  in  the  lead  be  blamed  for  that : on  the  contrary,  he  may 
be  well  entitled  to  the  highed  praife,  for  making  the  bed  ufe  of 
fuch  bad  facds  ; and  if  he  fhould  think  it  worth  his  while  to  do  any 
thing  fo  uncivil  and  unprofitable,  he  would  be  well  entitled  to 
blame  very  much  thofe  who  furnidied  him  with  fuch  bad  fafts  : in 
other  wrords,  if  he  cliofe  to  play  the  fool,  he  would  have  an  excel- 
lent opportunity  of  quarrelling  with  his  bed  friends,  I mean  his 
clients,  and  their  attornies,  or  agents,  of  whatever  denomination. 
But  this,  I believe,  is  very  feldom  thought  of,  and  much  feldomer 
done  ; for  every  body  knows  that  an  advocate  is  not  anfwerable  for 
the  truth  of  his  fadds,  in  point  of  veracity,  like  a witnefs,  who, 
unlefs  he  be  well  paid  for  not  doing  it,  ought  to  tell  the  truth,  the 
whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth.  An  advocate  is  employed, 
and  generally  paid,  not  for  telling  the  truth,  but  for  faying  all 
that  he  thinks  can  avail  his  client.  Nor  is  a lawyer  in  any  degree 
anfwerable,  like  a judge,  or  a juryman,  in  point  of  underdanding 
or  probity,  for  the  belief  which  he  gives,  or  appears  to  give,  to  the 
fads  in  his  client’s  cafe. 

It  is  plainly  the  budnefs  of  judges  and  jurymen,  and  of  the  op- 
pofite  counfel,  to  find  out,  if  they  can,  whether  the  facts  dated  be 
true  or  falfe ; and  generally  it  is  the  bufinefs  of  the  advocate  who 
dates  them  to  prevent  that  from  being  found  out,  if  he  can.  At 
any  rate,  every  body  knows  that  truth  lies  in  a well ; a very  deep 
one  it  fhould  feem ; for  there  are  but  few  people  the  deep-  fea  lead 
of  whofe  underdanding  can  reach  even  half  way.  to  the  bottom  of 
it.  It  would  therefore  be  very  foolifh  for  an  advocate  to  throw 
away  a great  deal  of  time  and  pains  in  founding  or  diving  for  that 
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fame  truth,  which,  forty  to  one  he  will  not  difcover,  and  which,  if 
he  fhould  unfortunately  lay  hold  of  it,  he  would  be  fain  to  let  go  in 
a trice,  as  finding  it  more  cumberfome  and  dangerous  than  a mill- 
ftone  about  his  neck. 

But  in  any  kind  of  fine  writing,  as  approaching  to  the  nature  of 
poetry,  the  facred  right  quidlibct  audendi , is,  if  poflible,  (till  more  ex- 
tenfively  and  more  firmly  eftablifhed  ; for  the  bell  of  all  pofiible- 
reafons,  that  any  great  folicitude  about  truth,  or  very  ftridt  adhe- 
rence to  it  even  when  known,  would  completely  fruflrate  the  chief 
objedt  of  fuch  compofition,  which,  in  general,  is  rather  delefdare  than 
prodejfe. 

Thus,  furely  every  reader  of  good  tafle  and  judgment  muft  be 
fenfible,  that  the  Iliad  of  Homer  is  a much  nobler  work  than  a 
complete  collection  of  all  the  gazettes  extraordinary  that  were  pub- 
lifhed  at  Sparta  and  Mycenae  during  the  whole  ten  years  of  the  Tro- 
jan war  ; and  that  the  Odyffey  and  the  ibneid  are  much  better  than 
the  original  journals  of  Ulylfes  and  fbneas. 

Thefe  general  remarks  on  the  nature  and  value  of  the  fadts  ge- 
nerally ftated  in  pleadings  and  memorials,  and  other  law  or  law- 
like papers,  and  of  the  merit  of  an  able  advocate,  in  making  an  ad- 
mirable ufe  of  very  bad  fadts,  I have  taken  the  liberty  to  fuggeft  to 
the  Managers,  before  I point  out  to  them  a few  of  the  many  exqui- 
fite  inftances  of  that  kind  of  merit  which  are  to  be  met  with  in  Mr 
John  Bell’s  anfwer  to  my  Memorial,  and  which,  without  fome 
fuch  preliminary  explanation,  they  might  fcarce  have  under/tood, 
or  admired  as  they  ought  to  do. 

If  his  anfwer  had  been  addreffed  to  experienced  lawyers  and 
judges,  efpecially  if  it  had  been  in  the  form  of  a pleading  by  word 
of  mouth,  any  fuch  explanation  of  the  merit  of  it,  or  of  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  the  merit  of  it  ought  to  be  eftimated,  would  have 
been  unneceflary,  and  even  impertinent.  The  merit  of  every  fentence 
of  it  would  have  been  perceived  and  acknowledged  at  once,  and  very 
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foon  would  have  been  Suitably  rewarded.  If  be  had  been  a young 
lawyer,  indead  of  being  a young,  or  not  a young  Surgeon,  and  had 
pronounced  fuch  a Philippic  in  the  form  of  a pleading  in  any  of  the 
courts  of  Weftminfter  Hall,  he  would  have  been  complimented  by 
the  Bench,  admired  and  hated  by  the  liar,  worfhipped  by  the  At- 
tornies,  and  in  four  and  twenty  hours  would  have  received  at  lead 
four  and  twenty  briefs,  and  twice  as  many  retaining  fees  ; for  in 
the  noble  profeffion  of  the  law,  fuch  fuperior  genius  is  foon  and 
certainly  and  amply  rewarded,  with  much  folid  pudding,  as  well 
as  with  abundance  of  empty  praife  ; while  in  all  the  branches  of 
our  miferable  trade  of  Phyfic  (including  Surgery)  the  fame  fuperior 
genius,  though  more  admired,  is  fcarce  more  liberally  rewarded 
than  plain  truth  and  common  honedy.  Laudatur  ct  alget  is  too  often 
the  fate  of  both.  To  fay  the  truth,  that  fuperior  genius  does  not 
appear  to  be  of  fo  much  ufe  in  any  branch  of  phyfic  as  it  is  in  the 
practice  of  the  law  ; for  when  a man  is'  very  ill  of  the  afthma  and 
dropfy,  or  going  to  be  cut  for  the  done,  it  is  of  no  confequence  to 
him  whether  his  phyfician  or  furgeon  has  or  has  not  all  the  qualifi- 
cations which  would  make  an  excellent  Attorney-general ; and  it  is 
of  great  confequence  to  him  that  his  phyfician  or  furgeon  fhould 
have  certain  other  qualifications,  of  a totally  different  nature. 

Though  judges  and  lawyers,  and  all  mankind  who  have  cccafion 
to  know  them,  are  always  very  liberal  of  their  praifes  and  admira- 
tion of  fuch  pleadings  as  Mr  John  Bell’s  anfwer  to  me,  yet,  in  point 
of  belief,  they  pay  no  more  regard  to  the  fads  dated  in  them,  even  to 
thofe  the  mod  in  point,  than  they  do  to  the  facts  dated  in  Homer’s 
Iliad,  or  in  a London  newfpaper.  Of  courfe,  all  the  fine  inferences 
from  thofe  fads  mud  go  for  nothing.  Indeed,  if  the  judges  were 
ever  fo  ’willing  to  believe  all  the  fa  Els  which  able  lawyers  date  in 
their  pleadings,  they  cannot  do  it : For  the  faffs  dated  by  the  oppo- 
site lawyers  are  fometimes  direCtly  contradictory ; fo  that  if  thofe 
on  tire  one  fide  be  true,  Tiofe  on  the  other  mud  be  falfe  ; and 
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if  the  former  are  falfe,  the  latter  mult  be  true.  Sometimes  the  fadls 
Hated  on  the  oppofite  fides  are  only  inconfifient,  fo  that  only  fome 
of  them  can  be  true,  but  all  of  them  may  be  falfe , and  mofi  of  them 
in  fome  cafes  are  fo. 

Hence  comes  the  neceflity  of  what  is  called  evidence , to  entitle 
even  the  moft  firiking  and  pointed  fadts  which  a lawyer  Hates  in  his 
pleading  to  any  credit.  Now,  evidence  is  in  fome  cafes  of  a very 
ftubborn  nature  ; and  fo  untradtable,  that,  when  rafhly  produced, 
it  efiablifhes  inconteftably  the  reverfe  of  what  it  was  intended  to 
prove.  And  a good  deal  of  experience  and  acquired  dexterity  i's 
neceffary,  to  enable  a lawyer  to  avoid  Hating  any  fadts  the  reverfe 
of  which  may  be  eafily  proved  ; for  example,  by  their  inconHHency 
with  authentic  record,  with  themfelves,  or  with  one  another,  or  with 
common  fenfe.  Mere  force  of  genius  can  never  infpire  a young 
pleader  with  this  neceffary  caut  ion ; on  the  contrary,  the  ardour 
infeparable  from  great  genius  will  naturally  urge  him  to  the  very 
oppofite  condudl,  efpecially  in  his  firfi  attempts. 

Such,  I conceive,  has  been  the  cafe  with  Mr  John  Bell  as  to  fome 
of  the  moH  firiking  fadts,  and  thofe  on  which  he  feems  to  have  laid 
the  greatefi  firefs,  in  his  anfwer  to  me. 

With  peculiar  pleafure  I give,  as  the  firfi  fpecimen  of  this  kind, 
one  fhort  fentence,  which  contains  four  fuch  fadts  ; or  may  fairly 
be  refolved  into  four  feparate  propofitions,  the  diredt  contrary  of 
every  one  of  which  may  be  eafily  and  incontefiably  proved. 

This  admirable  fpecimen  of  his  fuperior  genius  occurs  in  the 
49th  page  of  his  2d  fedtion  ; where,  after  declaiming  with  more 
than  Ciceronian  or  Demofihenic  fire  and  eloquence  againfi  the 
horrible  abomination  of  Clinical  Ledtures,  efpecially  when  con- 
dudted  by  Profeffors  who  are  young  men,  and  aflerting  roundly, 
that  “ the  Chairs  of  this  Univerfity  are  filled  with  young  men, 
“ very  young  men,”  he  Hates  more  particularly  the  following 
faffs. 
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“ The  Profefforfhips  of  Chemiftry,  Anatomy,  Midwifery,  and 
“ Materia  Medica,  are  filled  with  men  younger  than  the  youngeft 
“ of  thofe  whom  this  gentleman  thinks  fit  to  defcribe  as  young  and 
“ inexperienced  Surgeons.” 

Firft,  as  to  the  Profeffor  of  Midwifery ; for  he  Hands  in  a differ- 
ent fituation  from  the  other  three  profeffors  : He  neither  has,  nor 

can  have,  any  thing  to  do  with  the  clinical  lectures  ; fo  that  whe- 
ther he  be  only  five  years  of  age,  or  fifty-five,  cannot  concern  the 
Infirmary.  Befides,  it  is  now  feveral  years  fince  the  Infirmary  was 
fafely  delivered  of  him  and  his  big-bellied  patients,  to  the  great  joy 
of  the  noble  family.  This  happy  delivery  was  accomplifhed  in  the 
time  of  the  father  and  immediate  predeceffor  of  the  prefient  incum- 
bent; not  in  confequence  of  any  proof  or  fufpicion  of  infufficiency 
on  his  part,  but  purely  on  the  ftrong  general  principle  of  what  the 
Managers  knew  to  be  right ; what  they  might  have  forefeen,  but 
had  really  not  forefeen,  when  they  permitted  a lying-in  ward  in  the 
Hofpital ; and  were  convinced  of  at  laft  by  very  ample  experience. 
But  waving  all  fuch  difeuflions,  I fhall  here  confider  only  Mr  John 
Bell’s  fatt,  that  the  Profeffor  of  Midwifery  is  younger  than  the 
youngejl  of  thofe  whom  I deferibed  as  young  and  inexperienced 
Surgeons. 

What  the  age  of  feveral  of  the  Junior  Surgeons  is,  I really  do  not 
know  ; but  I know  that  one  of  them  is  juft  four  and  twenty,  he 
having  been  born  in  February  1777.  As  there  are  no  fewer  than 
fix  Junior  Surgeons  under  him  in  the  lift  of  that  Royal  College,  I 
think  it  probable  that  fome  of  thefe  may  be  ftill  younger  men. 
But  taking,  what  I am  fure  of,  four  and  twenty  as  the  age  of  one 
of  the  youngeft  Surgeons,  I fhall  confider  whether  it  be  credible  or 
pofiible  that  the  Profeffor  of  Midwifery  is  younger  than  that,  even 
by  a day. 

The  prefent  Profeffor  of  Midwifery  has  been  a Fellow  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Phyficians  for  nine  years,  as  may  be  fuppofed  very 
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generally  known,  for  his  name  appears  the  laft  on  our  lift  of  Fel- 
lows prefixed  to  the  laft  edition  of  our  Difpenfatory,  which  is 
dated  the  17th  of  April  1792.  Before  he  could  have  been  made  a 
Fellow,  he  muft  have  been  a Licentiate  of  our  College ; and  before 
he  was  made  a Licentiate,  he  had  obtained  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Medicine  from  the  Univerfity  of  St  Andrew’s.  If  he  be  younger 
than  four  and  twenty  at  prefent,  he  mujl  have  been  a Doftor  of 
Phyfic,  and  a Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Phyficians  in  Edin- 
burgh, at  or  before  the  age  of  fifteen.  This  appears  to  me  incre- 
dible at  leaft,  if  not  impoflible.  But  perhaps  thefe  facfts  may  not 
have  been  known  to  Mr  John  Bell  and  his  clients  : at  leaft  fome 
other  facts  relating  to  that  gentleman’s  hiftory,  and  ftill  ftrcnger, 
muft  have  been  well  known  to  Mr  John  Bell,  and  probably  to  many 
of  his  clients.  Before  he  became  a Phyfician,  and  a Fellow  of  our 
College,  he  had  been  for  between  three  and  four  years  a Fellow  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  Edinburgh.  Before  he  was  ad- 
mitted a Fellow  of  their  College,  (which  was  on  the  23d  of  June 
1788),  he  had  completed  his  education  as  a Surgeon,  had  been  ex- 
amined by  their  examinators,  had  been  approved  of,  and  (accord- 
ing to  Mr  John  Bell’s  own  dotftrine,  ftrongly  afferted  in  his  anfwer 
to  me)  mujl  have  been  perfectly  well  qualified  to  act  as  ordinary 
Surgeon  of  this  Hofpital.  In  fadfc  he  did  attend,  in  his  turn,  in 
that  capacity.  All  thefe  things  I conceive  mujl  have  been  well 
known  to  Mr  John  Bell,  who  became  a Member  of  the  College  of 
Surgeons  on  the  14th  of  Auguft  1786,  near  two  years  before  the 
prefent  Profeffor  of  Midwifery,  and  muft  have  been  accuftomed  to 
hear  the  name  of  the  latter  called  next  but  one  after  his  own,  at 
every  meeting  of  their  College,  for  at  leaft  three  years  and  a half. 
If  he  be  at  this  time  only  four  and  twenty,  he  mujl  have  been  a 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  1788,  thirteen  years 
ago,  at  the  age  of  eleven,  forafmuch  as  eleven  and  thirteen  make 
twenty-four ; and  he  muft  have  acted  in  his  turn  as  ordinary  Sur- 
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geon  of  this  Infirmary  at  fome  period  between  the  age  of  eleven 
and  that  of  fifteen  ; at  which  latter  age  (according  to  Mr  John 
Bell’s  faEl,  and  the  plain  undeniable  arithmetical  calculation  found- 
ed on  it)  he  ceafed  to  be  a Surgeon  and  became  a Phyfician.  Tins 
inference  appears  to  me  incredible ; but  it  is  plain  that  Mr  John 
Bell  and  his  clients  mu  ft  either  admit  it,  or  give  up  their  own  im- 
portant fa<5t. 

Next,  as  to  the  ProfefTor  of  Chemiftry.  Though  I know  his  age 
pretty  exadtly,  I do  not  choofe  to  mention  it  too  particularly,  for  he 
is  ftill  a bachelor ; but  I trull  not  long  to  remain  in  that  finful 
ftate.  I fhall  therefore  only  fay,  that  for  his  own  fake,  and  much 
more  for  that  of  the  Univerfity  of  Edinburgh,  1 hope  and  truft  he  is 
fome  years  on  the  right  fide  of  forty.  I can  perceive  no  defici- 
ency either  of  years  or  underftanding  in  him ; nor  confequently  can 
I think  it  neceflary  (though  certainly  it  can  do  no  harm)  to  pray  to 
Jupiter  to  increafe  his  wifdom  and  his  beard.  For  my  prefent 
purpofe  it  is  fufficient  to  obferve,  that  he  has  now  been  fix  win- 
ters ProfefTor  of  Medicine  and  Chemiftry  in  this  Univerfity,  to 
which  he  was  invited  (as  Dr  Cullen  and  Dr  Black  had  been  before 
him)  in  confequence  of  the  well-merited  reputation  that  he  had 
acquired  in  the  Univerfity  of  Glafgow,  where  he  had  taught  firft 
chemiftry,  and  afterwards  medicine,  for  eight  winters  before,  and 
where  he  had  been  Phyfician  to  the  Infirmary  from  the  time  when 
it  was  built  till  he  left  that  city.  I fhould  therefore  prefume  that 
he  might  be  trailed  with  the  charge  of  twenty  or  thirty  patients 
in  this  Infirmary,  without  any  injury  or  any  great  rifk  to  them. 
But  be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  at  leaft  plain,  that  if  he  be  only  four 
and  twenty  at  prefent,  he  muft  have  been  but  ten,  or  between  ten 
and  eleven  years  of  age,  when  he  firft  taught  chemiftry  in  the  Uni- 
verfity of  Glafgow,  near  fourteen  years  ago.  Thus  I think  we  may 
fafely  difpofe  of  another  of  the  four  fafts. 
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As  to  the  ProfefTor  of  Materia  Medica , the  faff  with  refpedl  to 
him  may  be  ftill  more  eafily  and  briefly  fettled.  Far  from  believing 
that  he  is  younger  than  the  youngeft  of  the  Surgeons  in  Edinburgh, 
I doubt  much  whether  all  of  thefe  gentlemen  had  got  into  breeches 
when  he  was  a Dodlor  of  Phyfic.  He  took  his  degree  of  M.  D.  in 
this  Univerflty  September  12.  1781,  full  nineteen  years  and  a half 
ago  ; fo  that  if  he  be  only  four  and  twenty  at  prefent,  he  mufi  have 
been  made  a Dodtor  of  Phyfic  by  us  before  he  was  five  years  of 
age. 

The  fourth  of  the  fadts  contained  in  that  fhort  fentence  of  Mr 
John  Bell’s  paper  which  I am  here  confidering,  mull:  be  under- 
ftood  to  relate,  not  to  Dr  Monro  fenior,  but  to  his  fon  Dr  A* 
Monro  junior,  who  has  lately  been  appointed  his  father’s  colldague 
and  fucceflfor.  Fortune  feems  indeed  to  have  been  wonderfully  un- 
favourable to  Mr  John  Bell  and  his  clients  on  this  occafion ; for 
even  this  fourth  fadf,  the  only  one  which  had  any  appearance  of 
being  true,  and  which,  on  the  fair  principle  of  chance,  Ihould 
have  been  for  him,  turns  out  agamf  him.  I find,  on  enquiry,  that 
even  Dr  Alexander  Monro  junior  is  between  three  and  four  years 
pall:  the  age  of  four  and  twenty.  Nor  has  fortune  been  much  more 
favourable  to  him  in  another  faff  dated  in  the  fame  paragraph, 
(page  50.),  in  thefe  words:  M Yet  we  cannot  refrain  from  obfer- 
“ ving,  that  the  youngef  of  thefe  Profelfors,  the  Profeflors  of  Ma- 
“ teria  Medica  and  Chemillry,  do  honour  to  the  Univerfity.”  That 
thefe  two  Profeflors  do  honour  to  the  Univerfity,  I cannot  difpute  ; 
but  they  certainly  are  not  the  youngef  of  the  four  Profeflors  whom 
he  has  fpecified.  The  youngeft  of  them  is  older  by  feveral  years 
than  the  young  Profelfor  of  Anatomy. 

Perhaps  I fhould  have  done  better  to  have  begun  with  the  firft 
fentence  of  that  paragragh,  (page  49  of  fedlion  2.) ; for  it  is  fcarce 
inferior  in  rhetorical  or  poetical  merit  to  the  one  which  I have  ana- 
lyfed.  Thefe  are  the  words  of  it ; “ It  happens  that,  at  this  very 
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u time,  the  Chairs  of  this  Univerfity  are  filled  with  young  men , very 

young  ’ men. 

Of  thefe  young,  very  young  men,  it  happens  at  this  time  that  feveral 
are  between  fixty  and  feventy  years  of  age,  many  more  between 
fifty  and  fixty,  and,  to  the  belt  of  my  knowledge  and  belief,  a 
great  majority  are  pad  forty  years  of  age.  At  prefent  there  are 
but  two , and  when  Mr  John  Bell’s  pamphlet  was  written  there  was 
only  one , out  of  five  and  twenty  Profeffors,  under  thirty  years  of 
age.  I cannot  tell  exaCtly,  nor  is  it  of  much  confequence,  but  I 
guefs,  that  the  average  of  the  age  of  the  prefent  Profelfors  muft  be 
nearer  fifty  than  forty.  Now,  as  the  age  of  man  is  but  threefcore 
years  and  ten,  I humbly  conceive  that,  without  any  violent  breach 
of  Ohidftaan  charity,  we  may  rather  be  deemed  middle  aged  than 
young,  or  very  young  men,  at  lead  when  taken  collectively. 

As  to  myfelf  perfonally,  I gladly  admit,  on  the  authority  of  Mr 
John  Bell,  that  I am  an  exception  to  the  general  rule ; and  mod 
gratefully  acknowledge  my  obligations  to  him  for  the  compliment 
which  he  has  had  the  goodnefs  to  pay  me,  in  his  forefaid  49th 
page,  in  thefe  words  : “ Dr  Gregory  himfelf,  but  a young  man , 
“ boads  of  having  occupied  a mod  important  dation  in  it  for 
“ twenty-four  years.”  This  very  jud  obfervation  is  the  more  va- 
luable, that  it  comes  from  one  who  evidently  had  no  favour  or  par- 
tiality to  me ; and  was  the  more  acceptable,  that  I had  been  for 
fome  time  much  difquieted  in  mind,  in  confequence  of  having 
heard,  that  many  very  intelligent  and  experienced  ladies  had  de- 
clared, (horrefco  refcrens ) , that  every  man  of  five  and  forty  ought 
to  be  hanged. 

I cannot  therefore  but  lament,  as  well  as  wonder,  that  his  bad 
luck,  with  refpeCl  to  matters  of  fa<5l,  fhould  have  attended  him 
even  on  that  point.  By  the  happied  conceit  that  ever  entered  into 
the  head  of  a mortal  wight,  he  dates  the  miferable  contrad  between 
me  and  my  Father,  (feed.  1.  page  50,  51.)  There,  after  a fuitable 
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preamble,  he  gives  an  excellent  quotation  from  my  Father’s  well- 
known  Ledtures  on  the  Office  and  Duties  of  a Phylician  ; and  thus 
proceeds  : “ Serious  duties  will  beget  ferious  thoughts  ; but  they 
“ mult  be  long  familiar  in  the  mind  before  they  can  be  thus  hap- 
u pily  expreffed.  One  plain  word  of  this  good  old  man  marks;  a 
“ feeling  mind  more  than  all  the  effulions  of  fenfibility  that  Sterne 
“ ever  contrived.” 

Every  body,  I prefume,  will  admit  that  my  Father  was  a good 
man  ; and  no  body,  I hope,  will  be  fo  uncivil  as  to  difpute  with 
Mr  John  Bell  and  his  clients,  (I  am  fure,  at  leaft,  I fhall  not,  fuch 
is  my  efteem  and  refpedd  for  them),  that  I am  a very  bad  man , far 
worfe  than  Catiline,  or  Nero,  or  Cefar  Borgia,  or  Robefpierre,  or 
any  the  greateft  monfters  that  either  ancient  or  modern  times  have 
produced  ; if  they  are  pleafed  to  fay  fo,  or  if  they  think  it  will  help 
their  caufe.  But  that  my  Father  was  an  old  man , and  that  I am  a 
young  man , is  abfolutely  impoffible  ; for  this  plain  reafon,  that  my 
Father  died  juft  at  the  fame  age  which  I have  now  attained,  namely, 
eight  and  forty.  The  lecftures  which  Mr  John  Bell  profeffes  to  ad- 
mire fo  much,  were  compofed  and  addually  read  in  the  Univerfity 
of  Edinburgh  between  fix  and  feven  years  before  his  death  ; and 
had  even  been  printed  and  publilhed,  fo  that  they  could  no  longer 
be  read  in  College,  two  or  three  years  before  his  death.  On  Mr 
John  Bell’s  own  principle,  therefore,  they  muft  have  been  the 
words  of  a good  young  man. 

It  is  not  in  the  leaft  wonderful  that  a man  Ihould  fall  into  fuch 
miftakes  when  he  writes  about  things  of  which  he  is  totally  igno- 
rant ; but  the  wonder  is,  that  in  this  age  of  biography  and  anec- 
dote, which  feem  to  me  to  amount  to  an  epidemic  difeafe  both 
among  writers  and  readers,  Mr  John  Bell  Ihould  be  ignorant  of 
what  is  fo  generally  known,  and  has  fo  often  appeared  in  print. 
If  he  had  taken  the  trouble  to  enquire,  he  might  alffi  have  learned, 
that  my  Father  was  as  arrant  a Brobdignaggian  as  I am  ; and  that 
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lie  wielded  an  immenfe  club  with  his  gigantic  arm  ; in  plain  Engliih, 
that  he  was  a man  fix  feet  high,  of  a very  robuft  make,  and  that 
he  walked  with  a plain  oaken  flick  in  his  hand  ; that  he  was 
equally  plain  in  every  part  of  his  drefs  and  manner ; and  that  he, 
more  than  any  other  individual,  contributed,  both  by  his  precept 
and  example,  to  put  an  end  to  the  ridiculous  and  difgraceful  pecu- 
liarities of  drefs  and  manner  by  which  Phyficians  had  long  been 
diftinguifhed.  Such  peculiarities  he  treated  with  ridicule  rather 
than  with  grave  cenfure  ; fo  he  did  all  violent  medical  contro- 
verfies  and  warfare,  of  which  he  had  no  better  opinion  than  I have. 
Perhaps  Mr  John  Bell  and  his  clients,  when  they  become  a little 
better  acquainted  with  my  Father’s  writings,  (which  I earneftly 
recommend  to  their  perufal,  noSlurna  v erf  ate  manu , verfate  diurna 
will  profit  by  his  obfervations  on  that  and  on  many  other  fubje&s ; 
for  example,  by  one  which  they  will  find  in  the  moft  popular  and 
befl  of  all  his  works.  There,  after  ftrongly  recommending  the 
duties  of  humanity  and  charity,  he  adds ; “ But  in  this,  as 
“ well  as  in  the  practice  of  every  other  duty,  carefully  avoid  oflen- 
u tation.  Vanity  is  always  defeating  her  own  purpofes.  Fame 
u is  one  of  the  natural  rewards  of  virtue.  Do  not  feek  her,  and 
41  fhe  will  follow  you.” 

This  naturally  reminds  me  of  a very  curious  and  modefl  requefl 
of  Mr  John  Bell,  expreffed  in  the  note  at  the  bottom  of  the  5 th 
page  of  his  2d  fedtion,  to  make  out  the  etymology  of  Canting.  I 
am  forry  to  fay,  that  this  point  is  not  to  be  eafily  fettled  ; for  it  has 
long  been  difputed,  and  it  is  likely  to  be  difputed  much  longer, 
whether  it  be  derived  from  the  proper  name  of  our  worthy  country- 
man Mr  Andrew  Cant , of  whining  memory ; or  whether  it  may 
boafl  a more  noble  defcent  from  the  Latin  verb  canto , to  fing. 
Luckily,  however,  it  is  not  neceffary,  even  for  the  purpofe  of  cant- 
ing in  the  higheft  perfection,  to  fettle  thofe  difputes,  nor  yet  to 
know  the  meaning  or  to  have  the  ufe  of  the  word.  There  mult 
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have  been  canting , before  there  could  be  any  word  to  exprefs  it ; 
juft  as  there  muft  have  been  every  other  kind  and  figure  of  Rhe- 
toric, before  names  could  be  given  to  them : 

“ For  all  a Rhetorician  s rules 
“ But  teach  a man  to  name  his  Fools” 

us  Mr  John  Bell,  who  feems  to  have  dipped  into  Hudibras,  can 
fcarce  fail  to  know.  Cant,  I believe,  moft  ftridlly  and  properly 
means  “ a ‘whining  pretenfion  to  goodnefs .”  Of  this  I have  never 
feen  a finer  fample  than  Deacon  Kennedy’s  Memorial  about  the 
Surgeons  Hofpital  in  1737:  but  very  little,  if  at  all,  inferior  to 
it,  in  that  kind  of  eloquence,  is  Mr  John  Bell’s  Anfwer  to  my 
Memorial  in  1800.  If,  as  his  requeft  feems  to  imply,  he  really 
does  not  know  what  canting  is,  he  may  now  ftiare  the  agreeable 
furprife  of  Moliere’s  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme,  when  he  learned 
from  his  rhetoric-mafter,  that  he  had  been  fpeaking  profe  all  his 
life  without  knowing  it. 

The  next  very  fplendid  example  of  Mr  John  Bell’s  eloquence, 
and  of  his  fuperior  talents  as  an  Advocate,  is  his  noble  Philippic 
on  my  ignorance  of  Surgery.  For  the  better  underftanding  and 
relilhing  this  admirable  effort  of  his  genius,  it  is  proper  to  ftate 
briefly  what  I had  done  in  my  former  Memorial,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent any  private  or  interefted  ufes,  or  malevolent  applications,  that 
might  be  made  of  my  general  obfervations  on  the  badnefs  of  the 
long  eftablifhed  fyftem  of  Ghirugical  attendance  in  this  Hofpital. 
Confcious  that  I meant  nothing  malevolent  to  the  Surgeons  col- 
le<5tively,  or  to  any  one  of  them  individually  ; confcious  that  I had 
no  wifh  to  favour  any  of  them  in  preference  to  their  brethren,  and 
that  my  intentions  were  in  every  refpedl  pure  and  honourable 
but  at  the  fame  time  fully  aware  how  eafily  my  general  remarks 
might  be  made  a pretence  for  ftating  and  enquiring  into  particu- 
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lar  inftances  of  thofe  evils  which  I reprefented  as  necefTarily  re- 
fulting  from  the  fyftem  which  I reprobated ; and  fenfible  that  all 
fuch  particular  enquiries  were  unneceffary  as  well  as  odious  ; I took 
every  precaution  that  I could  think  of  to  prevent  them  from  be- 
ing attempted,  not  only  carefully  avoiding  them  myfelf,  but  de- 
precating them  in  others,  and  protefting  againft  them  in  the 
ftrongeft  terms,  and  endeavouring  to  fhew,  that  the  great  point 
at  iffue  ought  to  be  determined  purely  on  general  principles,  juft 
as  had  been  done  fifty  years  before  with  refpedt  to  the  mode  of 
attendance  of  the  Phyficians.  Conceiving  too,  that  any  fufpicion, 
however  groundlefs,  that  I wifhed  either  to  favour  or  to  injure 
any  individuals  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  would  in  the 
firft  place  have  tended  to  fruftrate  my  real  benevolent  purpofe, 
and  in  the  next  place  would  have  tended  to  make  myfelf  infamous, 
I endeavoured  to  preclude  even  the  poflibility  of  fuch  fufpicions, 
by  declaring  folemnly,  that  I was  to  take  no  fhare  in  the  election 
of  Surgeons  to  attend  permanently  in  the  Infirmary ; and  even 
ftating  explicitly,  that  I had  no  pretenfions  to  be  a judge  of  the 
real  and  comparative  merits  of  the  Surgeons  of  Edinburgh,  efpe- 
cially  of  the  junior  members  of  their  College,  from  among  whom 
I thought  it  probable  the  election  would  be  made.  I ftated, 
(Mem.  page  116.)  that  I had  not  been  bred  a Surgeon;  that 
though  I had  been  obliged,  like  other  Phyficians,  to  learn  the  ge- 
neral principles  of  Surgery,  I never  liked  to  fee  the  practice  of  it ; 
that  I never  am  prefent  at  an  operation  in  private  practice,  unlefs 
at  the  patient’s  particular  defire  ; that  of  courfe  I fee  fuch  opera- 
tions very  feldom  ; that  though  'intimately  connected  with  the 
Infirmary  as  Clinical  Profeffor  for  more  than  three  and  twenty 
years,  I had  not  in  all  that  time  gone  to  fee  any  operation  per- 
formed in  it,  except  one  day  that  I went  to  fee  Baron  Wenzel  ope- 
rate on  the  eye ; that  there  is  not  one  of  the  junior  Surgeons 
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'whom  I ever  faw  perform  any  greater  operation  than  a common 
blood-letting  ; and  that  of  courfe  I know  no  more  of  their  real  and 
comparative  merits,  than  I do  of  the  qualifications  of  the  Surgeons 
of  Paris  or  Vienna. 

Few  men,  I believe,  perhaps  not  one  in  the  world  but  Mr  John 
Bell  himfelf,  could  have  made,  or  even  have  thought  of  making, 
fuch  a noble  ufe  as  he  has  done  of  thofe  candid  declarations  of 
mine.  His  own  peculiar  and  original  genius,  and  his  ufual  bad 
luck  with  refpeCt  to  all  matters  of  faCt,  appear  in  every  fentence 
of  his  Philippic  on  this  fubjeCt.  (Anfwer,  SeCh  3.). 

“ We  are  furprifed  at  the  warmth  with  which  the  Memorialifi 
“ expreffes  his  tender  feelings,  where  he  could  not  feel.  He  never 
“ entered  a Surgical  •ward , nor  faw  an  operation.  If  he  had  even 
“ for  once  feen  the  fufferings  of  a fellow-creature  protracted,  or 
“ life  itfelf  endangered  by  ignorance,  we  could  have  pardoned  all 
44  the  extravagance  of  his  reflections,  even  while  we  felt  their  un- 
44  truth  (page  2d.)  44  He  muft  write  boldly  who  takes  no 

44  care  about  the  truth  of  his  allegations  j”  (N.  B.  Thefe  are  Mr 
John  Bell’s  own  words  ; not  mine,  as  mofl  readers  would  probably 
think),  44  and  your  Memorialift  thinks  good  to  take  his  fads  on 
“ credit,  as  he  does  his  feelings.  He  knows  no  Surgeons  \ he  has 
44  feen  no  operations ; he  never  entered  the  wards  where  thofe  daily 
44  cruelties  are  perpetrated page  5.  44  He  never  entered  into  your 
44  'Theatre  on  that  day  which  is  a Sabbath  of  peace  and  eafe  to 
44  all  the  world,  except  your  unhappy  fubjeCls,”  &c.  Ibid. 

Fortune  is  really  very  unkind  to  Mr  John  Bell  in  thefe  fads, 
of  which  he  makes  fo  excellent  a ufe.  With  equal  truth,  and 
equal  good  fenfe,  he  might  have  afferted,  that  I never  entered  an 
Hofpital,  or  faw  a patient,  or  felt  a pulfe,  or  opened  a book. 
Never  having  thought  of  keeping  an  account  of  the  number  of 
times  that  I have  been  in  the  Surgeons  wards  of  the  Royal  In- 
firmary, I cannot  fay  exaCtly,  but  I fliould  guefs,  that  in  the  lafl 
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three  and  thirty  years  of  my  life,  I have  been  many  more  than  an 
hundred  times  in  thofe  wards,  juft  to  fee  and  enquire  about  pa- 
tients whom  I had  fent  into  them,  or  who  had  been  particularly 
recommended  to  me.  And  I prefume  I have  been  in  them  at  leaft 
as  often  in  the  courfe  of  three  years  that  I attended  the  Hofpital 
as  a ftudent.  For  though  the  practice  of  Phyfic  was  my  chief 
objedt,  I had  curioftty  at  leaft,  if  not  fenfe  enough,  to  wifti  to  fee 
a little  of  the  practice  of  Surgery.  Not  having  kept  an  account 
of  the  number  of  operations  that  I faw  performed  in  the  Theatre  of 
the  Royal  Infirmary,  I cannot  fay  exadtly  how  many  I faw  per- 
formed there  in  the  courfe  of  the  fame  three  years  ; but  as  I at- 
tended the  Theatre  of  the  Infirmary  as  regularly  as  moft  ftudents 
during  that  time,  and  often  faw  two , fometimes  perhaps  three  ope- 
rations in  one  hour,  and  this  very  commonly  on  Sunday,  I fhould 
guefs  that  I muft  have  feen  at  leaft  fifty,  perhaps  an  hundred  ope- 
rations performed  in  that  Theatre. 

Mr  John  Bell  goes  on  in  the  fame  ftrain,  (Sedt.  3.  page  45.) 
“ The  Memorialift  tells  us,  he  faw  once  the  bloodlefs  operation  of 
“ Baron  Wenzel ! There,  we  are  fure,  he  faw  a laced  ruffle  and  a 

fapphire  ring  : — but  he  never  had  the  good  fortune  to  fee  the 
“ bold  operations  of  a John  Hunter,  a Pott,  a Deafe,  (the  great 
“ lithotomift),  or  of  Mr  Wood,  the  protedlor  and  encourager  of 
“ his  younger  brethren.” 

Still  the  fame  cruel  bad  luck  with  refped:  to  matters  of  facft 
attends  him  in  moft  of  thefe  particulars.  He  may,  for  aught 
I know,  be  right  as  to  Baron  Wenzel’s  lace  ruffles  and  fap- 
phire ring.  I remember  nothing  about  them : but,  if  my  me- 
mory does  not  very  ftrangely  deceive  me,  I remember  that  he  wore 
fpedfacles,  that  he  feemed  much  embarraffed  while  operating, 
partly  I believe  from  the  peculiarity  of  the  light,  and  that  he  was 
unfuccefsful  in  his  operations,  of  which  there  were  two  or  three  ; 

and  I remember  well  being  told  by  Dr  Rutherford,  that  he  faw 
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Baron  Wenzel  operate  in  private,  very  foon  after,  with,  perfedl 
fteadinefs  and  complete  fuccefs. 

Why  Mr  John  Bell  has  introduced  the  name  of  John  Hunter 
among  thofe  of  the  London  Surgeons  whom  I never  had  the  good 
fortune  to  fee  operate,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive.  He  would  have 
been  perfe<5tly  right  with  refpedt  to  all  of  them,  if  he  had  only  had 
the  good  fortune  to  keep  clear  of  John  Hunter ; for  he  was  the 
only  one  of  the  London  Surgeons  that  ever  I faw  operate.  I was 
intimately  acquainted  with  him,  and  had  a very  high  opinion  of 
his  talents  and  truly  original  genius,  and  a ftill  higher  opinion  of 
the  genius  of  his  wife.  He  was  the  only  operating  Surgeon  in 
London  with  whom  I was  acquainted.  I was  not  his  pupil, 
which,  after  I became  acquainted  with  him,  I regretted  very 
much.  I never  heard  even  one  of  his  leclures  on  Anatomy  or 
Surgery.  My  acquaintance  with  him  began  at  a mod  unmedical, 
unhallowed  place,  called  the  Britiffi  CofFee-houfe.  But  I met  with 
him  often  at  St  George’s  Hofpital,  to  which  he  was  Surgeon,  and 
of  which  I was  a perpetual  pupil ; and  there,  two  or  three  times, 
but  to  the  bed  of  my  remembrance  not  oftener,  I faw  him  operate. 

It  is  dill  more  marvellous,  that  Mr  John  Bell  ffiould  have  fpeci- 
hed  Mr  Wood  (meaning  evidently  Mr  Alexander  Wood)  as  one 
of  the  Surgeons  whom  I never  had  the  good  fortune  to  fee  operate. 
If  he  had  taken  the  trouble  to  think,  he  might  have  known  that  Mr 
Wood  was  almod  at  the  head  of  his  profeffion,  and  was  edeemed 
one  of  the  bed,  if  not  the  very  bed  operator  in  Edinburgh,  and 
that  he  was  one  of  the  four  fubfitute  Surgeons  (as  they  were  call- 
ed) whom  the  Managers  /defied  from  the  whole  corporation  of 
Surgeons,  to  do  the  principal  part  of  the  duty  in  this  Hofpital, 
when  I was  a dudent,  that  is,  fome  thirty  years  ago.  And  if  he 
had  taken  the  trouble  to  enquire , he  mud  have  been  informed, 
that  in  my  younger  days  I was  intimately  acquainted,  and  lived 
on  the  mod  friendly  terms  with  Mr  Wood  j and  that  I was  even 
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a kind  of  pupil  of  his ; at  leaft  that  I attended  his  {hop  for  many 
months,  in  order  to  become  acquainted  with  the  common  pradfice 
of  Pharmacy.  As  to  Mr  John  Bell’s  molt  valuable  fadt,  that  I 
never  faw  Mr  Wood  operate,  I have  only  to  fay,  that  he  was  the 
firft  Surgeon  I ever  faw  operate  in  private.  I remember  well, 
that  it  was  on  a poor  woman  who  laboured  under  a ftrangulated 
hernia ; and  that  Dr  Monro  was  prefent  at  the  operation,  and 
much  furprifed  at  meeting  me  there  ; for  till  that  hour  he  did  not 
know  that  I meant  to  follow  Phyfic  as  a profeflion.  This  I men- 
tion particularly,  becaufe  it  reminds  me  ftrongly,  that  almoft 
from  the  time  I began  to  ftudy  Phyfic,  I made  a practice  of  going 
to  fee  operations  when  I had  an  opportunity  ; to  fay  the  truth,  not 
as  a matter  of  amufement,  or  a thing  that  I liked,  but  as  a proper 
piece  of  medical  education. 

I think  it  very  probable  too,  but  having  no  diftindt  remem- 
brance of  the  fadt,  I cannot  affert  it  pofitively,  that  Mr  Wood  was 
the  firft  Surgeon  that  ever  I faw  operate  in  public  in  this  Hofpital. 
I am  fure  at  leaft,  that  I have  feen  him  operate  in  it  very  often, 
perhaps  twenty  or  thirty  times  ; but  I kept  no  account  of  fuch 
things,  not  dreaming  of  the  poflibility  of  its  ever  being  wanted. 

I fcarce  know  what  to  think  of  Mr  John  Bell’s  curious  expreflion 
relating  to  the  fame  gentleman,  (Sedt.  3.  page  45.  line  19.)  “ The 
“ coarfe  but  fkilful  hands  of  a Sandie  Wood.”  That  his  hands 
were  fkilful,  I admit ; but  that  they  were  coarfe , I never  could  per- 
ceive, nor  ever  heard,  or  read,  till  I had  the  pleafure  of  perilling 
Mr  John  Bell’s  ineftimable  pamphlet,  Mr  Wood  always  appeared 
to  me,  and  I know  was  thought  by  others,  not  only  a judicious 
and  fteady,  but  a very  neat  operator.  I am  fure  he  was  much 
neater  than  feveral  others,  and  to  the  bell  of  my  remembrance, 
was  the  neateft  of  all  the  Surgeons,  who,  from  twenty-nine  to 
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thirty-three  years  ago,  were  accuflomed  to  operate  in  the  Theatre 
of  this  Infirmary. 

It  is  flill  more  difficult  to  conceive  what  Mr  John  Bell  means 
by  another  curious  compliment  to  the  fame  Mr  V/ood,  whom,  in 
the  fame  page,  (line  25.  and  26.),  he  calls  “ the  protestor  and  en- 
“ courager  of  his  younger  brethren.”  Even  with  the  help  of  his 
own  very  ample  commentary  on  his  text,  (page  51.),  there  remain 
many  things  in  it  fomewhat  hard  to  be  underflood.  While  he 
mentions  Mr  Wood  as  the  father  of  their  College,  as  the  oidefl 
of  their  profefiion  in  this  city,  and  as  the  generous  protestor  of 
every  young  Surgeon,  he  is  pleafed  to  tell  us,  that  they  (the 
younger  Surgeons)  confider  him  as  the  head  of  their  party. 

That  the  oidefl  Surgeon  in  Edinburgh  fliould  be  the  head  of 
the  party  of  the  younger  Surgeons,  feems  at  firfl  fight  almoft  as 
incongruous  and  ftrange,  as  that  the  youngefl  fhould  be  the  head 
of  the  oidefl.  That  a Manager  of  the  Infirmary,  as  Mr  Wood  is 
and  long  has  been,  fliould  be  the  head  of  a party  of  the  younger 
Surgeons,  when  thefe  are  engaged  in  a violent  oppofition  to  an  un- 
animous refolution  of  the  Managers  with  refpedl  to  the  choice  and 
mode  of  attendance  of  the  Surgeons  of  the  Infirmary,  is  flill  more 
marvellous  ; and  to  many  people  will  appear  incredible ; efpecially  to 
thofe  who  know,  as  Mr  John  Bell  might  have  done,  if  he  had  taken 
the  trouble  to  enquire,  or  even  to  look  into  the  minutes  of  the  cor- 
poration of  Surgeons,  that  the  fentimentsof  Mr  Wood  in  favour  of 
feledlion  from  among  the  Surgeons,  and  againfl  their  indifcrimi- 
nate  attendance  in  the  Hofpital  by  rotation,  were  long  fince  public- 
ly avowed  and  teftified  both  by  word  and  deed,  and  to  this  day 
Hand  on  record.  Full  five  and  thirty  years  ago  he  accepted  the 
appointment  (by  the  Managers)  of  one  of  the  four  fubfitute  Sur- 
geons to  the  Infirmary.  This  he  certainly  would  not  have  done, 
if  he  had  not  known  that  it  was  right,  or  if  he  had  wifhed  to  pre- 
ferve  that  pretended  equality  among  the  Surgeons  of  Edinburgh* 
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for  which  Deacon  Kennedy  and  Co.  had  fought  fo  manfully 
near  thirty  years  before.  But  the  fpirit  of  Deacon  Kennedy  refted, 
on  Mr  Wood’s  brethren  in  1766  ; who,  taking  grievous  umbrage 
at  fuch  a violation  of  their  equal  rights  and  merits,  foon  engaged 
in  a violent  conteft  about  it  with  the  Managers,  which  lafted 
feveral  years,  and  at  laft  worried  them  out  of  it.  I have  been  in- 
formed by  men  whole  authority  I cannot  diftruft,  but  not  having 
accefs  to  their  minutes,  I cannot  affert  from  my  own  knowledge, 
that  during  that  long  and  keen  conteft,  Mr  Alexander  Wood  was 
the  principal  champion  who  fought  the  battle  for  the  Managers 
in  the  corporation  of  Surgeons,  and  that,  being  outvoted  by  his 
brethren,  he  formally  protefted  againft  their  proceedings,  and  that 
his  protefts  ftill  remain  on  record. 

I have  heard  that  Mr  Wood,  as  being  a Manager  of  the  In- 
firmary, from  conliderations  of  delicacy,  declined  voting  as  a Fellow 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  in  any  of  the  queftions  relating  to 
the  prefent  conteft  between  thefe  two  corporations.  Perhaps  he 
would  have  adled  on  the  fame  principle,  and  with  equal  delicacy, 
by  declining  to  vote  on  the  fame  conteft  at  any  meeting  of  the 
Managers,  if  he  had  had  an  opportunity.  But,  to  the  belt  of  my 
knowledge  and  belief,  no  fuch  opportunity  occurred.  I heard  of 
no  vote  or  diffention  among  the  Managers  on  the  fubjecft.  They 
feemed  to  me  to  a<ft  unanimoufly  and  cordially  in  the  buftnefs. 

That  kind  of  delicacy  which  induced  Mr  Wood  to  decline  vo-. 
ting  on  this  conteft  in  the  College  of  Surgeons,  by  fome  will  be 
thought  right,  and  by  others  wrong.  As  it  does  not  concern 
either  me  or  my  argument,  I fhall  offer  no  opinion  about  it,  and 
make  no  remark  on  it  but  one,  which  will  fcarce  admit  of 
difpute  ; that,  be  it  right  or  wrong,  it  is  no  proof,  and  affords  no 
prefumption  or  probability,  that  Mr  Wood  had  changed  his  opi- 
nion, fo  long,  fo  publicly,  fo  ftrenuoully  maintained,  and  actually 
ioaanifefted  by  his  condufh  If  Mr  John  Bell  thinks  otherwife, 
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and  ferioufly  wifties  to  prove  that  Mr  Wood  has  changed  his  origi- 
nal opinion,  and  been  the  head  of  the  party  of  the  junior  Surgeons 
in  this  their  moft  brilliant  conteft  with  the  Managers,  it  will  be 
worth  his  while  to  give  fome  proof  of  fo  marvellous  a fa£l.  If  he 
can  eftablifh  his  fatt,  he  furely  will  not  let  flip  fo  fine  an  oppor- 
tunity of  having  a clean  fair  cut  at  me,  by  aflerting,  that  the 
change  in  Mr  Wood’s  fentiments  was  all  my  doing,  all  the  effeCl 
of  my  deteflable  Memorial ; and  that  it  illuftrates  completely,  and 
proves,  as  far  as  one  inftance  can  prove  fo  general  a propofition, 
what  he  has  done  me  the  honour  to  fay  of  me,  (Anfwer,  page  8.), 
“ That  my  talents  are  of  a peculiar  kind  ; — ufelefs  to  my  profef- 
“ fion,  dangerous  to  fcience,  terrible  to  all  but  my  enemies,  and 
“ invariably  fatal  to  every  good  caufe  which  I have  the  cruelty  to 
“ efpoufe.” 

I beg  it  may  be  obferved,  however,  that  though  I cannot  help 
feeling,  and  even  exprefling  fome  diftruft,  as  well  as  furprife,  at 
Mr  John  Bell’s  declaration,  that  Mr  Wood  is  the  head  of  their 
party  among  the  Surgeons  on  this  occafion,  yet  I by  no  means 
prefume  to  contradict  it ; which  in  truth  I have  no  authority,  or 
right,  or  intereft  to  do.  I leave  it  to  thofe  whom  it  concerns  to 
adjuft  it  at  their  leifure,  or  to  let  it  alone,  juft  as  they  think  belt. 
In  the  mean  time,  I truft  that  Mr  John  Bell,  with  his  ufual  kind- 
nefs  to  me,  will  allow  me  to  fufpend  my  belief  with  refpeCt  to  fo 
ftrange  a faCt,  as  Mr  Alexander  Wood  being  the  head  of  the  party 
of  the  junior  Surgeons  at  prefent,  till  either  he  himfelf  acknow- 
ledges it,  or  fome  evidence  is  produced  of  it,  or  at  leaft  till  I hear 
of  it  from  fome  other  quarter,  which  I have  never  yet  done.  Con- 
fidering  how  lamentably  and  how  uniformly  unfortunate  Mr  John 
Bell  has  been  in  all  his  faCts,  juft  as  politively  aflerted,  with  refpeCt 
to  me,  it  feems  neither  an  irrational,  nor  improbable,  nor  uncandid 
conjecture,  that  he  may  have  been  almoft  as  unfortunate  with  re- 
fpeCt  to  that  faCt  which  relates  to  Mr  Wood. 
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I am  much  more  interefted,  and  indeed  ftrongly  called  upon,  to 
acknowledge  my  great  obligations  to  Mr  John  Bell,  for  the  ex- 
traordinary lenity  and  kindnefs  to  me  manifefted  in  the  4th  page 
of  his  3d  fecftion,  where  he  has  taken  occafion  to  fiuggeft  a few 
gentle  hints  about  my  extraordinary  ignorance.  “ Confcious  of 
“ the  atrocity  of  his  reprelentations,  he  acknowledges,  and  re- 
“ peatedly  avows  his  ignorance  1 A fuperfluous  document,  God 
“ knows  ! and  to  us  a (lender  confolation.  His  ignorance  ! after 
“ what  he  has  publilhed  againft  us,  what  could  his  confefiions  of 
“ ignorance  avail  ? We  know  his  ignorance  ; we  could  have 
“ proved , had  he  ventured  to  deny  it,  a degree  of  ignorance, 
“ which,  in  the  character  he  has  thought  fit  to  affume,  is  crimi- 
“ nab” 

He  is  perfectly  right  in  fparing  himfelf  the  trouble  of  proving 
my  ignorance  \ that  is,  as  appears  by  the  context,  my  ignorance 
of  Surgery.  He  judged  rightly,  that  any  fuch  proof  would  be 
unneceffary,  his  bare  affertion  being  at  lead  of  equal  force  with 
any  proof  that  he  could  bring ; juft  as  an  honeft  man’s  word  is 
as  good  as  his  bond.  I have  no  doubt  that  all  his  clients,  all  his 
friends,  all  who  know  him,  nay,  all  who,  without  knowing  him 
perfonally,  have  feen  in  his  writings  but  ten  or  a dozen  famples 
of  his  knowledge,  and  accuracy,  and  judgment,  and  caution, 
and  candour,  would  truft  as  much  to  his  affertion,  as  to  his  moft 
elaborate  proofs  of  my  ignorance  of  every  thing,  juft  as  they 
would  take  his  word  as  readily  as  his  bond  for  L.  1000. 

This  plainly  being  the  cafe,  I can  fcarce  find  words  to  exprefs 
my  gratitude  to  him,  for  that  remnant  of  former  kindnefs  towards 
me,  which  hath  made  him  confine  his  remarks  on  my  ignorance, 
to  my  criminal  ignorance  of  Surgery.  I humbly  hope  he  will 
have  the  goodnefs  to  continue  the  fame  moderation  and  delicacy, 
and  not  infill  on  afferting  (that  is  proving ) my  ftill  more  criminal 
ignorance  of  Phyfic.  The  difference  to  him  would  be  next  to  no- 
thing ; 
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tiling  ; but  to  me  it  would  be  a very  ferious  matter.  It  is  poffi- 
ble,  that  notwithftanding  all  his  afTertions  (proofs)  of  my  crimi- 
nal ignorance  of  Surgery,  I may  yet  continue  to  pick  up  a few 
miferable  guineas  by  the  pra<5Iice  of  Phyfic,  fo  as  to  keep  foul 
and  body  together  a few  years  longer.  But  if  he  fhould  take  it 
into  his  head  to  affert  (prove)  my  more  criminal  ignorance  of 
Phyfic,  which  I am  fure  he  could  do  as  eafily  as  he  has  afferted 
(proved)  that  I never  faw  Mr  Wood  operate,  never  faw  an  opera- 
tion, know  no  Surgeons,  never  entered  the  Surgeons  wards  in  this 
Hofpital,  &c.  &c.  I fufpeft  that  I fhould  foon  be  forced  to  betake 
myfelf  to  a more  fpare  regimen  than  would  fuit  my  conftitution,  or 
than  I have  ever  yet  ventured  to  prefcribe  for  any  of  my  patients. 
I have  fome  notion  even  that  the  too  great  facility  of  proving  my 
ignorance  of  Phyfic,  and  the  greater  difficulty,  if  any  thing  could 
be  difficult  to  his  fuperior  genius,  of  proving  my  ignorance  of 
Surgery,  may  have  induced  him  to  prefer  the  latter  to  the  former 
topic.  He  has  however  taken  care  to  fhew  what  he  could  do,  and 
even  to  flate  the  general  principle  on  which  all  fuch  decifive  afTer- 
tions  (proofs)  of  my  ignorance  of  Phyfic  might  be  eftablifhed. 
“ The  Memorialift  is  fo  ignorant  in  our  piofeffion,  that  he  applies 
“ to  it  the  rules  and  canons  of  his  own ; he  believes  that  Surgery, 
“ like  Medicine,  is  an  uncertain  and  fpeculative  fcience,”  &c. 
(Sedl.  2d,  page  48.).  By  this  fimple  and  comprehenfive  canon, 
which  he  has  fo  eafily  and  happily  proved,  it  follows  plainly,  that 
whenever  I pronounced  that  a patient  was  far  gone  in  a confump- 
tion,  Mr  John  Bell  has  only  to  affert,  and  he  would  ipfo  fafto  prove, 
that  the  difeafe  was  a dropfy  ; if  I called  it  a dropfy,  he  could 
prove  that  it  was  a violent  fever  ; if  I called  it  a violent  fever,  he 
could  prove  that  it  was  only  a very  bad  old  pox  j if  I called  it  ail 
old  pox,  he  could  prove  that  it  was  an  apoplexy ; if  I preferibed 
large  bleeding  and  water-gruel,  he  could  prove  that  the  patient’s 
only  chance  for  life,  was  eating  a pound  of  beef  fteaks  to  his  din- 
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ner,  and  drinking  a bottle  of  port  after  it ; if  I advifed  a patient 
to  ride  on  horfeback  and  bathe  in  the  fea,  Mr  John  Bell  could 
prove  that  he  ought  to  have  been  confined  to  his  bed,  with  a large 
blifter  on  his  head,  and  muftard  cataplafms  at  his  feet.  Not  one 
of  thefe  proofs  ihould  I ever  think  of  difputing  ; and  not  Mr  John 
Bell  only,  but  any  body  that  pleafed,  might  give  ten  thoufand 
fuch  proofs,  as  eafily  as  he  could  fay  Jack  Robinfon. 

But  to  give  fuch  proofs  of  my  ignorance  of  Surgery  is  quite 
another  matter  : it  is  more  dignus  vindice  nodus , and  on  this  very 
account  the  more  worthy  of  Mr  John  Bell’s  peculiar  genius.  To 
men  of  ordinary  talents,  it  would  appear  almoft  as  difficult  as  to 
prove  my  ignorance  of  the  fciences  of  magic  and  judicial  aftrology, 
or  of  the  pradlical  arts  of  playing  on  the  fiddle  or  dancing  on  the 
tight  rope  ; and  pretty  nearly  for  the  fame  reafons,  namely,  that 
I neither  profefs  thofe  fciences,  nor  ever  attempted  to  pradlife 
thofe  arts. 

Mr  John  Bell,  I know,  can  eafily  Ipecify  one  memorable  in- 
ftance of  a kind  of  difpute  in  which  I once  happened  to  be  engaged 
about  a point  in  Surgery.  But  to  the  belt  of  my  remembrance 
and  belief,  that  inftance  has  been  the  only  one  of  the  kind  in  which 
I have  been  concerned,  dire<5tly  or  indiredtly,  in  the  courfe  of  full  fix 
and  twenty  years  that  I have  pracftifed  as  a Phyfician  in  this  city. 
And  I am  fure  that  Mr  John  Bell,  unrivalled  as  his  talents  are  for 
proving  whatever  he  pleafes,  will  find  fome  difficulty  in  proving, 
that  that  one  was  an  inftance  of  my  criminal  ignorance  of  Surgery. 
For,  firft,  the  opinion  which  I declared  in  that  cafe,  was  formed 
on  the  piaineft  evidence  of  two  of  my  own  fenfes  j fecondly,  it 
was  confirmed  by  the  concurrent  opinion  of  two  experienced  Sur- 
geons, Mr  Benjamin  Bell  and  Mr  Arrot ; thirdly  and  laftly,  but 
not  leaft  on  this  important  occafion,  my  opinion  was  confirmed, 
a few  weeks  after,  by  the  individual  Mr  John  Bell  himfelf ; who, 
by  the  moft  admirable  manoeuvre  that  ever  I heard  of,  was  called 
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in  by  thofe  who  differed  from  us,  I firmly  believe  for  no  other 
reafon,  but  the  full  confidence  they  had,  that  he  would  joyfully 
embrace  fuch  an  opportunity  of  deciding,  right  or  wrong,  againfl 
his  dear  friend  and  namefake,  and  profeftional  brother,  Mr  Ben- 
jamin Bell.  But  Mr  John  Bell  was  too  fharp  for  them. 

That  the  fame  perfon  may  praCtife  both  Phyfic  and  Surgery 
with  great  credit  to  himfelf  and  benefit  to  others,  I fhall  never 
difpute.  But  to  do  this,  he  muft  have  been  regularly  bred  to 
both  branches  of  the  profeflion,  and  muft  underhand  them  both 
thoroughly.  This  is  undeniably  the  cafe  with  many  practitioners 
in  this  ifland,  whether  called  Surgeons  or  Phyficians.  It  is  one  of 
the  effects,  and  I think  a very  good  effeCt,  of  the  very  flourifhing 
hate  of  the  Edinburgh  Medical  School  for  more  than  half  a cen- 
tury pad:,  of  the  cheapnefs  of  medical  education  here,  and  of  the 
Profeffors  of  Phyfic  for  the . greater  part  of  that  time  having  all 
taught  in  Englifh.  Thefe  circumftances  combined,  have  long  put 
it  in  the  power  of  thofe  who  mean  to  praCtife  firft  and  chiefly  as 
Surgeons,  to  acquire  competent  knowledge  of  Phyfic.  Accord- 
ingly, we  find,  not  only  among  the  mod:  eminent  practitioners 
* called  Surgeons  in  this  city,  but  among  army  and  navy  Surgeons* 
and  often  among  Surgeons  fettled  in  very  fmall  country  towns, 
many  men  perfectly  qualified  to  praCtife  Phyfic  as  well  as  Sur- 
gery. In  many  fituations,  as  in  the  army,  the  navy,  and  in  fmall 
country  towns,  it  is  abfolutely  requifite  that  the  fame  perfon 
fhould  praCtife  both  branches  of  the  medical  profeflion,,  or  all 
three,  including  Pharmacy  ; juft  as  in  fuch  country  towns,  the 
fame  fhopkeeper  muft  be  woollen  and  linen  draper,  tobacconift, 
cheefemonger,  hardware-man,  and  groceiv  But  in  great  towns, 
this  is  not  neceffary ; and  it  has  been  thought,  that  fome  confider- 
able  advantages  might  refult  from  the  feveral  branches  of  Medi- 
cine being  praCtifed  feparately,  by  different  perfons  ; juft  as  in  a 
great  manufactory,  one  man  is  employed  folely  in  making  the 
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head,  and  another  in  making  the  point  of  a pin.  The  fame  man, 
no  doubt,  might  make  both  the  head  and  the  point ; but  proba- 
bly he  would  not  make  them  either  fo  fall  or  fo  well. 

Conceiving  that  one  branch  of  the  medical  profeflion  was  enough 
for  me,  and  that  probably  I might  underhand  it  the  better  for 
giving  my  attention  to  it  alone,  I have  uniformly  through  life 
endeavoured  to  keep  as  flridlly  as  poffible  within  the  limits  of  my 
own  province ; and  I never  yet  heard  that  any  Surgeon  or  Apo- 
thecary complained  of  my  interfering  in  his  province.  It  would 
be  abfurd  to  fay  that  I never  gave  an  opinion  or  advice  in  a cafe 
that  properly  belonged  to  the  province  of  Surgery  ; for  the  merely 
telling  a patient  that  his  cafe  required  the  aid  of  a Surgeon,  and  that 
as  a Phyf cian  I could  do  him  no  effential  fervice,  which  I have 
done  fome  thoufands  of  times,  implies  the  having  formed  an  opi- 
nion of  fuch  a cafe.  But  I can  fay  with  perfect  confidence,  that 
I never  attempted  to  praclife  Surgery ; that  I never  yet  gave  an 
opinion  in  any  chirurgical  cafe  in  which  I had  not  the  evidence 
of  at  leaft  one  of  my  own  fenfes  to  determine  my  judgment ; that 
in  all  doubtful  cafes,  (either  wholly  or  partly  chirurgical),  and  in 
many  that  I did  not  think  doubtful,  but  wifhed  the  patients  to 
have  the  bell  profeffional  opinions  and  affiftance  that  could  be 
got,  I have  infilled  on  their  having  the  opinion  of  a profelfed  Sur- 
geon ; in  fome  cafes,  even  a confultation  of  more  than  one  ; that 
in  all  fuch  cafes,  I fhould  trufl  much  more  to  the  opinion  of  Sur- 
geons than  to  my  own,  if  we  chanced  to  differ  in  opinion.  But 
of  fuch  difference  of  opinion,  (between  myfelf  and  profeffed  Sur- 
geons in  a chirurgical  cafe),  I have  never  known  but  that  one  in- 
ftance  already  mentioned,  in  which,  to  my  unfpeakable  comfort 
and  very  great  amufement,  Mr  John  Bell  had  the  goodnefs  to  de- 
cide in  my  favour.  I heartily  wifh  I could  be  as  fure,  or  nearly 
fo,  of  being  as  uniformly  right  in  the  opinions  I have  given,  or 
may  hereafter  give,  in  cafes  purely  medical ; in  which,  very  ge- 
nerally, 
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nerally,  the  fame  dire#  evidence  of  our  fenfes  cannot  be  obtained, 
and  too  often  is  but  ill  compenfated  by  all  the  aids  which  reafon- 
ing  and  medical  fcience  can  afford. 

As  Mr  John  Bell  is  fo  much  better  acquainted  with  my  crimi- 
nal ignorance  of  Surgery  than  I am  myfelf,  and  muft  be  fenfible 
how  gratifying  it  would  be  to  his  clients,  his  friends,  his  pro- 
feffional  brethren,  and  mine  too,  and  my  pupils,  and  to  the  public 
at  large,  to  fee  his  proofs  of  that  ignorance,  I hope  he  will  per- 
ceive that  it  would  be  a downright  fin  to  with-hold  them.  It  will 
not  be  neceffary  to  publifh  them  all,  as  they  would  probably  be 
too  voluminous  ; but  one  handfome  volume  in  quarto,  price  four 
guineas  in  boards,  containing  a fmall  fample  of  them,  will  be  a 
valuable  piece  of  literary  property,  for  which  my  good  friend  and 
bookfeller  Mr  Creech  will  be  ready  to  treat  with  him  on  the  moil 
liberal  terms  ; it  being  evident,  confidering  both  the  author  and 
the  fubjeCl  of  it,  that  the  book  mufl  fell  at  leaft  as  well  as  Dr 
Blair’s  Sermons  or  Dr  Buchan’s  Family  Phyfician. 

Any  perfon  who  has  read  my  former  Memorial,  or  who  will 
now  take  the  trouble  to  look  into  it,  mufl  perceive,  that  Mr  John 
Bell  has  taken  the  hint,  of  which  he  has  fo  well  availed  himfelf  in 
his  Philippic  on  my  criminal  ignorance  of  Surgery,  and  in  his  affer- 
tions  (proofs)  that  I never  faw  an  operation,  &c.  from  what  I 
have  mentioned  in  it,  page  116,  line  8.  and  9.  (that  “ though  I 
“ was  obliged,  as  a ftudent,  to  learn  the  general  principles  of 
“ Surgery,  as  other  Phyfician  s do,  I never  liked  to  fee  the  practice 
“ of  it).”  By  a flight  but  very  happy  change  in  my  text,  per- 
fectly allowable  to  Mr  John  Bell  in  his  capacity  of  advocate  and 
avenger  of  his  much  injured  junior  Brethren,  he  has  contrived 
to  read  or  underftand  that  I never  favo  an  operation.  There  is 
the  more  merit  in  this  noble  emendation  of  that  paffage  of  my 
Memorial,  that  in  the  very  next  fentence  I mention,  that  I never 
am  prefent  at  an  operation  in  private  pra&iee,  unlefs  at  the  pa- 
tient’s 
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tient’s  particular  defire,  and  that  of  courfe  I fee  fuch  operations  very 

feldom. 

Moft  men  would  think,  that  this  irrefiftibly  implied  that  I faw 
fuch  operations  fometimes  ; which  is  the  fadt,  as  feveral  of  Mr  John 
Bell’s  fenior  brethren,  if  he  had  taken  the  trouble  to  afk  them, 
could  have  teflified  from  their  own  certain  knowledge.  But  this 
is  not  even  left  to  be  gathered  by  implication  ; for  in  different 
places  of  my  Memorial,  I have  incidentally  mentioned  in  pofitive 
terms,  my  having  occafionally  been  prefent  at  chirurgical  opera- 
tions ; for  example,  in  page  185,  where  I mention,  that,  “ I have 
44  feen  fome  Surgeons  operate  very  well,  whofe  fight  was  fo  much 
£t  impaired,  that  they  were  obliged  to  ufe  fpedlacles.”  (To  the  befl 
of  my  remembrance,  John  Hunter  was  one  of  thefe)  ; in  page  21, 
where  I mention,  that  “ I have  repeatedly  feen  a Surgeon  operate 
“ in  the  Infirmary,  whofe  hand  fhook  fo  much,  that  every  fluaent 
“ who  faw  him,  thought  he  fhould  fcarce  have  undertaken  to  apply 
“ a plafter  or  a bandage.  Yet,  with  that  grievous  defedt,  I have 
“ feen  him  ' attempt  a nice  operation  on  the  eye  and  in  the  pre- 
ceding page,  (20.),  where  I mention,  that  “ So  long  ago  as  when 
“ I was  a fludent,  and  as  fuch  accuftomed  to  attend  in  the  opera- 
“ tion-room,”  (of  this  Infirmary),  “ it  was  not  uncommon  for 
“ ftudents  to  beflow  very  freely  their  marks  of  approbation  or 
“ difapprobation  on  different  operators.”  I mentioned  even  be- 
ing there,  fitting  among  the  offenders,  though  I was  not  one  of 
them,  when  their  behaviour  in  this  refpedl  was  fo  bad,  as  to 
bring  on  them  a very  fevere  but  well-merited  rebuke  from  Mr 
Alexander  Wood.  Perhaps  Mr  John  Bell  meant  to  contradidl,  that 
is,  with  him,  to  difprove , all  that  I had  faid  on  that  point ; for 
Purely  my  declaring  candidly,  that  I did  not  like  to  fee  the  pradlice 
of  Surgery,  could  no  more  imply  that  I never  faw  an  operation, 
&c.  than  my  acknowledging  that  I never  liked  to  learn  the  rules  of 
Latin  Syntax,  or  the  Table  of  Multiplication,  or  the  Englifh  Al- 
phabet, 
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phabet,  can  imply  or  render  credible  that  I never  learned  thefe 
things  ; or  than  my  declaring,  that  I neither  like  the  fight  nor 
3t-he  fmell  of  a putrid  mangled  human  body,  can  imply  or  make  it 
credible,  that  I have  not  feen  many  a difle&ion.  But  thefe  I con- 
ceive it  necefiary  for  me  as  a Phyfician  to  fee  very  often.  Not  fo 
chirurgical  operations,  as  I never  mean  to  pradtife  Surgery,  or  to 
eonftitute  myfelf  a critic  in  it,  or  a judge  of  the  real  and  compa- 
rative merits  of  different  operators. 

It  is  no  lefs  admirable,  and  much  more  interefting,  to  obferve 
the  ufe  which  Mr  John  Bell  makes  of  my  criminal  ignorance  of 
Surgery,  and  of  my  never  having  feen  an  operation,  8tc.  which 
he  has  fo  happily  efiablifhed.  It  may  be  eafily  underftood  from 
the  whole  drift  and  tenor  of  his  Anfwer  to  me  ; for  I do  not  think 
it  is  explicitly  ftated  in  any  one  pafifage  in  particular,  though  it  is 
Itrongly  implied  in  fome  of  thofe  already  quoted,  and  indeed  in 
numberlefs  others. 

The  whole  of  his  Philippic  againft  me,  and  much  of  his  argu- 
ment, or  proofs , (as  he  is  pleafed  facetioufly  to  call  them,  Se<ft.  3. 
page  47.  line  14.),  in  behalf  of  his  own  clients,  reft  on  the  tacitly 
ujjumed  principle,  that  every  thing  which  l have  ftated  fo  ftrongly, 
of  the  evils  refulting  from  the  indifcriminate  attendance  and  mul- 
titudinous confultations  of  all  the  Surgeons  of  Edinburgh  in  the 
Infirmary,  depends  on  my  own  perfonal  obfervation,  and  my  own 
private  unaftifted  judgment. 

That  this,  though  perhaps  not  direddly  aflerted,  is  implied  in 
his  admirable  pleading,  is  manifeft  from  this  plain  confideration, 
.that  if  all  that  I have  faid  of  thofe  evils  were  eftablifhed  by  other 
evidence,  my  criminal  ignorance  of  Surgery,  and  my  never  having 
feen  an  operation,  would  be  of  no  more  confequence  in  the  difi- 
cuflion,.  than  my  total  ignorance  of  the  language  of  New  Zealand, 
and  my  never  having  feen  any  of  the  operations  or  practices  of 
.the  Cannibals  who  inhabit  that  happy  country. 
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How  repugnant  that  irrefiftible  implication  is  to  the  whole 
tenor  of  my  Memorial,  every  perfon  who  has  read  it  muft  per- 
ceive at  once.  The  fatft  is,  that  I went  completely  to  the  oppofite 
extreme,  and  carefully  and  uniformly  avoided  Hating  any  one  con- 
fideration,  or  urging  any  argument,  that  depended  on  my  own 
judgment,  or  my  own  means  of  obferving. 

If  Surgery  had  been  my  favourite  or  only  ftudy  for  thirty  years, 
and  if  during  all  that  time  I had  regularly  attended  the  Surgeons 
wards  and  operation-room  of  this  Infirmary,  and  had  paid  the 
ftridleft  attention  to  all  the  operations  and  other  pradlice  that 
I faw  in  them,  I fhould  have  thought  myfelf,  and  certainly 
fhould  have  been  thought  by  others,  a moft  arrogant,  uncandid, 
and  irrational  critic  and  pretended  reformer ; if  on  the  faith  of 
my  own  obfervations,  and  on  the  force  of  my  own  reafonings,  I 
had  afferted  fadts,  which  others,  who  had  good  opportunities  of  ob- 
ferving, did  not  acknowledge,  and  complained  of  evils,  which  the 
moft  competent  judges  did  not  perceive.  What  cenfure  then 
could  have  been  too  fevere  for  me,  if  without  any  pretenfions  to 
critical  knowledge  of  Surgery,  or  any  minute  obfervation  of  par- 
ticular fadts,  I had  adted  in  the  fame  arrogant,  uncandid,  irrational 
manner  ? 

The  whole  tenor  of  my  former  Memorial  muft  fhew  how 
carefully  I have  avoided  that  difgraceful  error  ; but  one  fhort 
paragraph  expreffes  my  fenfe  of  it  fo  ftrongly,  that  I fhall  quote  it 
here. 

“ If  my  opinion  on  this  fubjedt”  (the  indifcriminate  attendance 
of  the  Surgeons  by  rotation)  “ were  new,  or  lingular,  though 
“ long  formed,  I fhould  not  prefume  at  this  time  to  obtrude  it  on. 
“ the  Managers.  But  for  more  than  twenty  years  it  has  been  my 
4<  firm  opinion,  and  during  all  that  time  I have  frequently  had 
“ occafion  to  hear  the  fame  opinion  ftrongly  expreffed  by  many 
44  different  perfons,  Students,  ProfefTors  of  Medicine,  Phyficians, 
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*l  Surgeons,  nay,  even  Managers  of  the  Royal  Infirmary ; per- 
“ fons  well  informed,  and  frequently  eye-witnefles  of  the  evils  re- 
“ fulting  from  that  fyftem  which  they  agreed  with  me  in  con- 
“ demning,”  Mem.  page  19. 

My  argument  refled  not  on  my  own  obfervations  and  opinions, 
but  on  the  common  fenfe  of  mankind,  as  teftified  by  their  condu<5l 
in  the  choice  that  they  make  of  Phyficians  and  Surgeons,  when  them- 
felves  or  their  families  have  need  of  our  profeflional  fervices  ; and 
if  poflible,  flill  more  ftrongly  fhewn  by  the  correfponding  conduct 
of  Phyficians  and  Surgeons  in  fimilar  circumflances,  who  certainly 
would  think  it  a moft  cruel  hardfhip,  if  they  were  precluded  from 
making  a feledtion  among  their  profeflional  brethren,  and  were  obli- 
ged to  accept,  even  gratuitoufly,  their  afliftance  on  any  poflible  plan 
of  indifcriminate  rotation,  and  ftill  worfe,  if  they  were  obliged  to 
truft  themfelves  and  their  families  to  a numerous  and  promifcuous 
confultation  of  Phyficians  or  Surgeons,  when  perhaps  exafperated 
to  the  utmoft  at  one  another,  by  the  moft  malignant  and  invete- 
rate perfonal,  profeflional,  and  corporation  difputes.  My  argu- 
ment refted  on  the  uniform  conduct  of  the  Managers  of  all  other 
Hofpitals,  in  fele<5ling  from  the  great  number  of  Phyficians  and 
Surgeons  in  large  towns,  a few  of  each  profeflion  whom  they 
think  beft  qualified  to  do  the  hofpital-duty  : it  refted  in  fome 
meafure  on  the  original  conduct  of  the  firft  Managers  of  this  In- 
firmary, and  even  on  the  words  of  their  charter  ; on  their  conducft 
with  refpedl  to  the  Phyficians,  and  that  of  the  Phyficians  towards 
them ; on  the  felf- evident  truth,  that  Surgeons  as  well  as  Phyficians 
acquire  much  improvement  by  extenfive  pradlice  and  long  expe- 
rience in  their  profeflion  ; and  on  the  neceflary  confequence  of  this 
truth,  that  it  muft  be  very  unfavourable  to  the  patients  in  this  • 
Hofpital,  to  be  committed  to  the  care  of  young  and  inexperienced 
Surgeons : it  refted  very  much  on  what  I knew  (by  their  own  decla- 
rations both  in  public  and  in  private)  of  the  fentiments  and  remarks 
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of  many  of  the  moft  eminent  Surgeons  that  have  ever  pradtifed  in,' 
this  Infirmary,  feveral  of  whom  had  withdrawn  from  that  duty 
avowedly  on  account  of  the  badnefs  of  the  fyftem  of  indifcrimi- 
nate  attendance  by  rotation,  which  I reprobated ; and  fome  of 
whom  had  even  declared,  that  they  would  in  their  own  College  have 
moved  for  putting  an  end  to  it,  had  they  not  been  afraid  of  in- 
curring the  fufpicion  of  having  fome  private  intereft  of  their  owm 
in  view,  fuch  as  expedting  to  be  made  Surgeons  to  the  Infirmary 
themfelves,  to  the  exclufion  of  many  of  their  profeflional  brethren.. 
Nay,  my  argument  refted  very  much  on  the  admiflions,  the  affer- 
tions,  and  the  reafonings  of  the  Surgeons  themfelves,  on  the  faith 
of  which,  the  bargain  with  the  Managers  was  made.  Thofe 
affertions  and  arguments  I took  as  ftated  by  Deacon  Kennedy  and 
his  friends  in  the  Memorial  about  the  Surgeons  Hofpital  in  1737; 
but  I took  the  liberty  to  confider  them  relatively  to  the  patients  as 
well  as  to  the  Surgeons  ; and  pointed  out  flrongly,  that  relatively 
to  the  Surgeons  and  their  fuppofed  improvement  by  their-  indif- 
criminate  attendance  in  rotation,  they  are  inconclufive,  and  even, 
feeble ; and  that,  on  the  fuppofition  of  the  number  of  Surgeons 
attending  in  that  manner  being  confiderable,  the  improvement  of 
each  of  them  individually  muft  be  next  to  nothing  ; but  that  re- 
latively to  the  fick  poor  in  the  Hofpital,  the  fame  fadts  and  argu~. 
ments  are  conclufive  proof  of  a great  and  cruel  wrong. 

All  thefe  things  I humbly  conceive  I might  have  feen  clearly, 
and  underftood  perfectly,  and  pointed  out  plainly  to  the  convidtion 
of  the  Managers,  though  I had  never  feen  an  operation,  nay,  though 
I had  been  ftone  blind  from  my  birth,  unlefs  I had  alfo  been  deaf, 
or  an  idiot ; and  though  I had  been  fo  ignorant  of  Surgery,  as 
not  to  know  a trepan  from  an  amputation  knife,  or  a broken  leg 
from  a cancerous  bread:.  It  is  much  to  be  lamented,  that  Mr  John 
Bell  and  his  clients  did  not  extend  their  remarks  on  ignorance  of 
Surgery,  and  of  all  that  palled  in  the  Surgeons  wards,  and  in  the 
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operation-room  of  this  Infirmary,  to  the  minority  of  their  own  pro- 
feflional  brethren,  I mean  the  fourteen  out  of  twenty-nine,  at  a 
very  memorable  meeting  of  their  College ; which  fourteen,  com- 
prehending many  of  the  moft  eminent  Surgeons  that  at  prefent 
are,  or  ever  were,  in  Edinburgh,  and  who  have  done  the  longeft 
and  bed  duty  in  this  Infirmary,  declared,  in  the  moft  explicit 
terms,  that  the  indifcriminate  attendance  of  the  Surgeons  in  rota- 
tion was  irreconeileable  •with  the  good  of  the  lnfrmary. 

A ftronger  teftimonial  in  favour  of  my  argument  can  fcarce  be 
wifhed,  nay,  hardly  conceived  ; but  there  is  one  other,  nearly  the 
fame  in  fubftance,  which  has  the  advantage  of  being  unanimous , 
given  at  a very  full  meeting  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons, 
given,  as  it  were  incidentally,  in  the  courfe  of  a calm  and  deliberate 
confideration  of  another  fubjedt ; given,  not  as  an  imperfedf,  re- 
ladtant,  extorted  teftimony  about  a thing  doubtful,  or  obfcurely 
known,  or  capable  of  being  difputed,  but  as  a frank  avowal  of  a 
thing  notorious  and  acknowledged ; given  long  before  my  Memo- 
iial  was  ever  thought  of,  at  a period  nearly  equally  diftant  from 
the  end  of  the  laft  great  conteft  and  the  beginning  of  the  prefent 
conteft  with  the  Managers,  about  the  mode  of  attendance  of  the 
Surgeons  in  the  Infirmary,  and  feemingly  not  connected  with,  or 
vitiated  or  modified  by,  any  of  their  own  perfonal,  profeftional,  or 
corporation  difputes. 

Not  having  accefs  to  their  records,  I cannot  prefume  to  give 
the  following  account  of  what  pafled  in  their  College  about  eigh- 
teen years  ago,  as  an  exadl  tranfeript  from  their  own  minute- 
book  ; but  I have  it  from  fuch  authority,  that  I can  have  no 
doubt  of  its  being  in  fum  and  fubftance  perfectly  true.  If  any  of 
them  fufpedl  that  there  is  any  error  in  it,  he  may  fatisfy  himfelf 
by  confulting  their  minutes  j by  them  I fhall  abide. 
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Surgeons  Hally  Edinburgh , 9 th  Augujl  1784. 

Mr  * * reprefented,  That  it  was  confidered  by  many  of  the 
members  as  a very  great  hardfhip,  that  the  Surgeons  attending 
upon  the  Royal  Infirmary  fhould  not  have  the  power  of  admitting 
and  difmiffing  the  patients  in  the  chirurgical  department,  but  that 
it  fhould  be  veiled  in  the  Phyficians  of  the  Hofpital,  who  have  no 
Concern  in  the  cure  of  thefe  patients  j and  he  moved,  that  a petition 
be  prefented  to  the  Managers  for  an  alteration ' of  a rule  fo  injuri- 
ous to  the  attendant  Surgeons.  Mr  * , propofed,  that  it  fhould 
be  referred  to  the’  confideration  of  a committee  compofed  of  MefT. 
* * * * anc[ 

The  committee  reported,  That  they  had  fully  confidered  the 
propofal,  and  were  clearly  of  opinion,  that  fuch  an  alteration 
would  be  highly  proper  and  agreeable ; but  at  the  fame  time, 
after  pending  the  Managers  lafi  minute  on  that  fubjedl,  find  their 
refufal  expreffed  in  the  ftrongefl  and  mofl  pointed  terms.  The 
committee,  therefore,  humbly  fuggefled,  that  previous  to  making 
fuch  application,  the  Royal  College  fhould  endeavour  to  colledt  the 
fentiments  of  the  Managers,  and  by  that  means  be  able  to  difcover 
what  probability  there  is  of  their  petition  being  attended  to. 

They  are  likewife  of  opinion,  that  it  would  be  imprudent  to 
run  the  rifk  of  irritating  the  Managers  by  repeated  applications  of 
this  nature,  and  thereby  afford  them  an  apology  for  adopting 
meafures  which,  however  advantageous  they  might  be  to 
the  Hospital,  would  be  attended  with  essential  pre- 
judice to  the  interest  of  the  Royal  College.  The  above 
report  being  confidered  by  the  meeting,  was  unanimoujly  approved  of. 

• Such,  I have  good  reafon  to  believe,  were  the  words  of  the  re- 
port of  a refpetdable  committee,  and  fuch  the  unanimous  opinion 
of  a very  full  meeting  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  1 784. 
I underfland  that  fix  and  twenty  Fellows  of  the  College  were  prefent 
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at  that  meeting,  and  approved  of  that  report.  I have  fuppreffed 
here  the  names  of  the  gentlemen  ptefent,  and  even  of  thofe  (five  in 
number)  who  formed  the  committee  ; for  the  names  of  indivi- 
duals are  not  eflential  to  my  argument ; and  it  happens,  fomewhat 
unfortunately,  that  while  three  of  the  five  who  fo  honeftly  avowed 
that  what  was  advantageous  to  the  Hofpital , was  to  be  prevented  be- 
caufe  it  would  be  prejudicial  to  the  interejl  of  the  Royal  College , have 
on  the  prefent  occafion  moft  honourably  preferred  the  good  of  the 
Hofpital  (that  is  of  the  lick  poor)  to  the  interefl,  real  or  fuppofed, 
of  their  own  College  ; the  other  two  have  done  juft  the  contrary. 
Whether  the  conduct  of  thefe  two,  (of  the  committee),  and  of  fome 
others  of  the  College  who  concurred  in  unanimoufly  approving  of- 
that  report,  and  yet  have  keenly  oppofed  the  Managers  on  the  pre- 
fent occafion,  proceeds  entirely  from  their  love  of  confiftency,  or 
from  pure  zeal  for  the  intereft  of  their  own  Royal  College,  or  from 
the  perverfe  operation  of  my  unlucky  Memorial  on  fome  irritable 
conftitutions,  it  is  very  difficult,  or  perhaps  impoflible  to  afcertain. 
But  there  is  no  difficulty  whatever  in  afcertaining  that  their  con- 
dudl  does  not  proceed  from  pure  zeal,  or  any  zeal  at  all,  for  the 
welfare  of  the  lick  poor  in  the  Hofpital. 

The  unlooked-for  acquifition  of  that  moft  precious  and  charac- 
teriftic  document,  of  the  fentiments  of  the  Surgeons  themfelves, 
with  refpe<5l  to  the  oppofition  between  the  advantage  of  the  Hof- 
pital, and  the  interef  of  their  Royal  College,  enables  me  to  explain, 

(I  truft  fufficiently),  to  what  facts  and  circumftances  I alluded  in 
the  following  paffage  of  my  former  Memorial,  (page  259,  260.) 

“ It  is  poffible,  however,  that  fome  particular  fatfts  or  circu-m- 
“ fiances,  unknown  to  me,  or  heard  of  only  as  vague  reports,  to 
“ which  I could  pay  no  regard,  may  be  well  known  to  the  Sur- 
“ geons,  and  may  by  them  be  thought  of  fuch  importance  in 
“ behalf  of  the  prefent  fyftem,  that  I ought  to  have  ftated  them, 

M and  given  them  their  full  weight  in  this  paper.  I am  fenfible 

“ that 
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“ that  any  wilful  fuppreffion  of  fuch  facts  or  circiimftances  or 
“ my  part,  would  be  juft  as  bad  as  the  fabrication  of  falfehoods 
to  ferve  my  purpofe. 

“ Therefore,  to  preclude  at  once  all  fuch  furmifes,  I hereby 
u publicly  make  them  this  offer,  which  they  muft  all  acknow- 
“ ledge  to  be  fain 

“ If  any  faEls  or  circumflances  known  to  them  have  been  omit- 
“ ted  in  this  Memorial,  which  they  think  Ihould  have  been  fluted 
“ in  it,  as  involving  the  honour  and  intereft,  either  of  their  Gol- 
“ lege  in  general  or  of  any  individual  member  of  it,  and  which, 
<e  on  mature  deliberation,  they  willi  to  have  as  publicly  known 
as  this  paper  will  be,  let  them  give  me  authentic  information  of 
“ thofe  things,  and  I engage,  without  delay,  to  print  them  in 
M their  own  words,  in  an  Additional  Memorial,  which  fhall  be 
u diftributed  in  the  fame  manner  as  this  ; and  either  to  admit 
il  them  to  be  valid,  or  to  give  my  reafons  for  difregarding 
them. 

“ They  will  not,  I prefume,  underhand  by  this  offer,  that  I un- 
“ dertake  or  wilh  to  argue  their  cafe  for  them.  I have  the  humi- 
“ lity  to  believe,  that  they  would  rather  truft  it  to  a confultation  of 
“ .the  five  and  twenty  youngeft  Lawyers  at  the  bar,  or  to  all  of 
“ them  in  rotation  ; rather  to  Jonathan  Dawplucker  himfelf ; per- 
“ haps  rather  to  the  Devil,  than  to  me.  But  I wifh  them  fully  to 
“ know,  that  there  is  no  wilful  fuppreflion,  on  my  part,  of  any 
“ fadl  or  circumftance  favourable  to  them,  and  unfavourable  to 
“ my  caufe  ; and  that  I fhould  confider  any  fuch  difingenuous 
ct  conduct,  as  both  rdifgraceful  to  myfelf,  and  inconfiftent  with  the 
<c  honeft  and  benevolent  purpofe  -of  this  Memorial.” 

At  firft  fight,  one  fliould  think  it  no  eafy  matter  either  to  mifun- 
derftand  that  very  candid  and  liberal  offer  which  I made,  or  to 
miftake  the  reafon  and  purpofe  of  it,  or  to  take  offence  at  it.  But 
;Mr  John  Bell  has  had  the  good  fortune  to  do  all  thefe  things* 
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feemingly  with  the  utmoft  eafe  and  even  pleafure : fuch  is  the 
force  of  fuperior  genius. 

By  the  fimple  expedient  of  fuppreffing  the  firft  two  paragraphs, 
and  alfo  the  la  ft  paragraph,  of  that  paffage,  and  alfo  mutilating 
a little  the  third  paragraph,  which  he  gives  in  the  following  words, 
“ But  if  there  be  any  fa£ls  or  circumftances,  which,  on  mature 
“ deliberation,  they  wilh  to  have  as  publicly  known  as  this  paper 
“ will  be,  let  them  give  me  authentic  information ,”  he  has  contrived 
to  make  it  a fubjecft  of  great  wrath,  and  moll  fevere  reprehenfion. 
I fcarce  think  he  could  have  expreffed  his  indignation  in  more  vio- 
lent terms,  if  I had  infilled  on  adminiftering  a large  dofe  of  ratf- 
bane  to  him,  and  to  each  of  his  profeffional  Brethren.  His  words 
are  thefe  : 

“We  know  not  how  this  gentleman  came  to  think  of  addrefling 
“ language  of  this  kind  to  men  as  capable  as  himfelf  of  reprefenting 
“ to  the  Public  the  principles  of  their  profeftion,  as  capable  of  jud- 
“ ging  impartially  and  honeftly  for  the  interefts  of  a public  Cha- 
“ rity  ! Nor  can  we  imagine  where,  among  the  diplomatic  re- 
“ cords,  in  Imperial  Ukafe,  or  in  Turkifh  Firman,  the  author 
“ found  precedent  for  this  auguft  ftyle  ! but  well  we  know,  that 
“ nothing  has  been  promulgated  by  Paul  Emperor  of  all  the  Ruf* 
“ lias,  in  his  prefent  perturbed  ftate  of  mind,  more  fupreme  than 
“ this  declaration,”  &c.  Se£l.  I.  page  49. 

All  this  furious  reprimand  and  abufe,  only  for  offering  to  print 
and  publifli  any  thing  which  the  Surgeons  themfelves  might  think 
I ought  to  have  publifhed  in  my  original  Memorial,  as  favour- 
able to  their  caufe  ; and  the  not  publifhing  of  which  might  have 
been  regarded  as  wilful  and  difingenuous  fuppreffion  of  the 
truth.  My  offer  went  no  farther  ; and  was  only  a reafonable  and 
fair  precaution  on  my  part  to  prevent  an  unjuft  and  foul  fuft- 
picion,  to  which  otherwife  I fhould  have  been  expofed.  For,  ad- 
mitting that  the  Surgeons  were  as  capable  as  myfelf,  or  infinitely 
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more  capable,  of  reprefenting  to  the  Public  whatever  they  pleafed ; 
admitting  even  that  they  were  as  capable  of  judging  impartially  and 
honejlly  for  the  interejls  of  a public  Charity , which  it  now  appears  in- 
df put  ably  that  fo  lately  as  1784  they  were  unanimoufy  refolved  not  to 
do ; and  fuppoling  further,  that  they  had  actually  publifhed,  in  an 
anfwer  to  my  Memorial,  all  thofe  facts  and  circumftances  to  which 
1 alluded  ; Hill  any  fuch  publication  of  theirs,  far  from  being  a 
vindication  of  me,  would  have  been  a ftrong  article  of  evidence 
againft  me.  Suppoling  what  I had  heard  to  be  true,  I was  bound 
in  candour  and  fair  dealing  to  hate  it  publicly  in  my  Memorial : 
but  fuppoling  it  falfe,  I Ihould  certainly  have  incurred  the  reproach 
of  wilfully  fabricating  fuch  a falfehood  ; for  I had  heard  it  only  as 
a vague  report,  and  was  not  even  at  liberty,  having  given  my  pro- 
ne? ife  to  that  effeCl,  to  mention  the  perfons  from  whom  I heard  it, 
and  who  themfelves  could  not  vouch  for  the  truth  of  it.  Then, 
the  circumftances,  to  which  I alluded,  were,  like  thofe  in  Deacon 
Kennedy’s  Memorial,  of  fo  ambiguous  a nature,  that  in  one  point 
of  view  they  were  ftrongly  in  favour  of  the  claim  of  the  Surgeons  ; 
but  in  another  point  of  view  they  were,  in  my  opinion,  decilively 
againft  them  : But  I could  not  avail  myfelf  of  them  for  my  pur- 
pofe,  till  they  were  either  authenticated  to  me  by  fome  individual 
from  his  own  certain  knowledge,  or  were  openly  avowed  by  the 
Surgeons  themfelves  collectively. 

The  palfage  quoted  (page  143,-4.)  from  my  former  Memorial,  of 
which  it  is  the  end,  was  intended  not  only  to  prevent  unfavour- 
able fufpicions  of  my  wilfully  fupprefling  thofe  circumftances,  but 
to  procure  fome  authentic  information,  or  if  poflible  an  avowal  of 
them  by  the  Surgeons  collectively,  if  on  mature  deliberation  they 
Ihould  choofe  to  difpute  the  point  with  the  Managers.  An  atten- 
tive reader  will  perceive  at  once  that  the  whole  of  that  palfage, 
comprehending  four  paragraphs,  as  already  quoted,  is  fnpplemen- 
tal.  It  was  written  after  my  Memorial  was  (as  I thought)  Unifi- 
ed, 
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ed,  and  even  in  print ; in  confequence  of  my  being  told  that  I 
might  perhaps  meet  with  more  difficulty  and  opposition  from  fome 
of  the  Surgeons  than  I was  aware  of,  and  this  on  principles  Some- 
what different  from  thofe  which  I had  ftated.  It  was  fuggefted  to 
me,  by  two  or  three  different  perfons,  who  knew  of  my  Memorial, 
that  fome  of  the  Surgeons  confidered  their  equal  right  of  attending 
and  operating  in  the  Infirmary  by  rotation,  not  merely  as  an  ho- 
nourable privilege  long  fince  acquired,  but  as  a matter  of  great  in- 
tereft,  and  in  one  refpeCt  even  o i pecuniary  intereft,  to  their  College 
in  its  corporate  capacity. 

I was  told,  that  the  great  advantages  of  that  privilege,  as  a piece 
of  education  in  Surgery  which  could  be  got  no  cwhere  elfe , had  been 
Sometimes  ftrongly  urged  as  an  argument  to  induce  Some  young 
men  of  the  profeffion  to  become  members  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons  ; which  implies,  in  many  cafes,  paying  a good  round  Sum 
of  money  to  the  College.  I am  convinced  there  was  no  miftake  in 
that  information  ; for  though  I am  not  at  liberty  to  mention  his 
name,  I can  flate,  that  Soon  after  my  former  Memorial  was  diffri- 
buted,  I was  informed  by  a gentleman  of  the  profeffion,  that  that 
argument  had  been  ftrongly  urged  to  induce  him  to  enter  with  the 
College  of  Surgeons  ; which  however  he  has  not  done. 

I was  told  that  Some  individuals  knowing  of  that  privilege,  and 
thinking  it  a good  piece  of  education  in  their  profeffion,  had  actu- 
ally on  that  account  paid  their  money  to  become  Fellows  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  Edinburgh,  though  they  did  not 
mean  afterwards  to  refide  or  praftife  in  this  City  or  in  its  neigh> 
bourhood.  It  might  be  injurious  as  well  as  indelicate  to  individu- 
als, who  may  afterwards  change  their  mind  and  fettle  here,  to 
mention  names  : but  I prefume  the  faCl  in  general  will  not  be  dis- 
puted. How  far  that  branch  of  the  revenue  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons  may  be  increafed,  how  much  the  profperity  of  their 
Widows  Fund,  t^a  noble  inftitution,  which  does  their  Society,  and 
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particularly  Mr  Hay,  very  great  honour)  may  be  promoted,  by 
that  application  of  their  privilege  of  attending  indifcriminately  in 
tjie  Infirmary,  it  is  difficult  or  impoffible  to  determine.  But  it  is 
unneceffary  to  dwell  on  fuch  points,  which  are  more  than  tacitly 
given  up,  by  Mr  John  Bell  and  his  clients,  in  drifting  the  very 
dangerous  and  untenable  ground  that  Deacon  Kennedy  and  his 
friends  had  chofen,  and  declaring,  to  the  aftonifhment  as  well  as 
edification  of  the  ignorant  ahd  malevolent  vulgar,  that  young  Sur- 
geons were  not,  like  young  Ph.yficians,  capable  of  being  im- 
proved by  experience,  and  notorioufly  Handing  much  in  need  of 
it,  as  Deacon  Kennedy  and  Co.  had  ignorantly  and  wickedly  af- 
ferted ; but  on  the  contrary,  in  full  perfection  from  the  moment 
that  they  become  Fellows  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  and 
confequently  incapable  of  growing  better.  But  admitting,  in  com- 
pliment to  Mr  John  Bell,  and  his  Junior  Brethren  and  Clients, 
that  the  youngeft  Surgeons  who  have  become  Fellows  of  their 
Royal  College  can  never  grow  better,  it  is  at  leaft  abundantly  evi- 
dent that  they  muft  all  be  very  capable  of  growing  worfe,  as  they 
grow  older  ; their  eyes  growing  dim,  their  hands  unfteady,  them- 
felves  lazy,  negligent,  and  forgetful  of  what  they  had  learned 
when  young  ; and  probably  fome  of  them  growing  drunken,  info- 
lent,  and  brutal ; for  to  thefe  fad  infirmities  the  individuals  of  our 
moft  noble  Faculty,  juft  like  men  of  all  other  profeffions  and  of  no 
profeffion,  are  unfortunately  fubject. 

If  therefore  Mr  John  Bell’s  noble  difcovery  be  admitted,  name- 
ly, that  the  youngeft  Surgeons  are  in  full  perfection,  neither  need- 
ing, nor  capable  of  receiving,  any  improvement  by  experience, 
Hill  it  would  follow,  as  a neceflary  confequence,  that  a felecftion 
ought  to  be  made  among  all  the  Surgeons  Fellows  of  the  Royal 
College,  juft  to  give  the  charge  of  the  patients  in  the  Hofpital 
to  the  youngeft  and  moft  inexperienced  of  them ; all  of  whom, 
on  the  principle  affumed,  muft  have  attained  the  utmoft  poffible 
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or  conceivable  improvement,  and  none  of  whom  (merely  for 
want  of  time)  can  have  fallen  off  from  that  high  Hate  of  per- 
fection. 

I fcarce  think  that  either  Mr  John  Bell  or  his  clients  will 
venture  to  maintain,  but  if  they  fhould  try  it,  I am  fure  they 
will  get  no  body  to  believe,  that  either  by  an  exprefs  claufe,  or  by 
fome  fecret  charm  in  the  charter  of  their  Royal  College,  the  Fel- 
lows of  it  are  exempted  from  the  common  infirmities  of  human 
nature  ; and  in  particular,  preferved  from  growing  old,  and  ftupid, 
and  lazy,  and  half  blind,  and  carelefs,  brutal,  and  drunken. 

To  fuch  little  peculiarities  and  misfortunes  as  thefe  I alluded 
in  my  former  Memorial ; as  I think,  in  the  moft  delicate,  and 
certainly  in  the  moft  general  terms  ; but  in  fuch  a manner  as  could 
not  fail  to  be  underftood  by  all  interefted  in  the  fubjecft,  and 
qualified  to  judge  of  it.  Thefe  were  my  words  : “ Common  fenfe, 
“ and  juftice,  and  humanity,  all  require,  that  for  fo  difficult  and 
“ important  a truft,  fome  feleClion  fhould  be  made ; and  that  fome 
“ regard  fhould  be  paid  to  the  experience,  and  to  the  perfonal  and 
“ pi'ofejfional  character,  as  well  as  to  the  education  and  ftation  of 
“ the  perfons  in  whom  that  truft  is  repofed.”  Mem.  p.  30. 

I thought  it  unneceffary  and  indelicate  to  be  more  particular  on 
fuch  a fubjeCh  But  now  that  Mr  John  Bell  and  his  clients  have 
made  it  neceffary,  and  have  obligingly  removed  all  fcruples  in 
point  of  delicacy,  I fhall  explain  myfelf  more  fully. 

Whatever  may  be  the  character  and  habits  of  the  individual 
Members  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  at  prefent,  of  many  of 
whom  I have  fcarce  any  knowledge,  and  of  none  of  whom  I muft 
be  underftood  here  to  exprefs  any  opinion,  I am  fure,  that  even 
within  my  memory,  feveral  Fellows  of  that  Royal  College  were  very 
honeft  fellows  ; men  duly  attentive  to  moiften  their  clay.  This  is 
certainly  one-of  the  moft  important  duties  which  a rational  being 
owes  to  himfelf,  and  accordingly  has  been  approved  and  practifed  by 
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many  of  the  moil  orthodox  Divines  of  allChridian  Churches,  as  well 
as  by  the  greated  Heathen  Philofophers : for  Zeno,  Plato,  Ariftotle, 
all  were  lovers  of  a bottle.  It  would  therefore  be  little  lefs  than  herefy, 
and  certainly  would  be  ufelefs,  as  well  as  abfurd,  to  objecl  to  it.  But 
it  mull  be  owned,  and  it  is  much  to  be  lamented,  that  the  very 
frequent  and  zealous  difeharge  of  that  facred  duty  which  a man 
owes  to  himfelf,  fometimes  interferes  a little  with  the  performance 
of  thofe  fecondary  duties  that  he  owes  to  others  ; for  example, 
thofe  little  offices  which  every  man  of  the  medical  profeffion  owes 
to  his  patients.  Accordingly,  I have  now  and  then  feen  fome  of 
thofe  very  honed  Fellows  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  vihting 
their  patients,  when  they  had  moidened  their  clay  fo  effectually, 
that  they  could  neither  fpeak  articulately,  nor  walk  or  Hand  with- 
out daggering,  and  when  they  mud  have  been  equally  unfit  to 
judge  what  ought  to  be  done,  or  to  perform  any  chirurgical  ope- 
ration that  might  have  been  needed. 

The  hour  of  the  ordinary  vidt  of  the  Surgeons  in  the  Infirmary, 
broad  noon,  mud  in  general  have  preferved  their  patients  in  it 
from  differing  much  in  that  way.  But  within  my  memory,  fome 
of  the  Surgeons  now  dead. , who  attended  in  it  by  rotation,  were 
notorious  fots  and  drunkards  ; and  as  in  cafes  of  accidents,  or  hid- 
den and  urgent  danger  of  patients  previoudy  in  the  Hofpital,  the 
attending  Surgeon  mud  come  and  officiate  at  any  hour  of  the  day, 
fome  unfortunate  patients  have  had  a little  experience  of  fuch  Sur- 
geons. If,  in  the  courfe  of  judicial  proceedings,  it  had  become 
neceffary  to  edablifh  by  evidence  fome  particular  indances  of  that 
kind,  I could  have  proved,  by  the  mod  unexceptionable  tedimony 
of  two  eminent  Surgeons,  both  of  whom  have  had  the  honour  to 
prefide  over  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  Edinburgh,  both  of 
whom  were  eye-witneffes  of  the  fadt,  and  one  of  whom  even  was 
the  affidant  in  the  operation,  that  the  attendant  Surgeon  operated 
in  an  urgent  cafe  when  he  was  fo  drunk,  that  he  did  not  know 
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the  back  of  his  knife  from  the  edge,  and  actually  attempted  to  cut 
with  the  back  of  it. 

Another  of  thofe  very  honeft  fellows  gave  me  once,  in  private 
pra&ice,  a good  fpecimen  of  his  talents  and  character : and  as  fuch 
an  inftance  explains  better  than  any  general  remarks  can  do  what 
I here  wifh  to  point  out,  I (hall  (late  briefly  the  fach 

Near  twenty  years  ago,  I was  called  at  midnight  to  fee  a gen- 
tleman, who,  I was  told  was  very  ill.  I found  him  extremely  ill 
indeed,  with  high  fever,  and  ftrong  marks  of  violent  internal  inflam- 
mation. From  fome  very  peculiar  fymptoms  which  I obferved  in 
him,  I fufpecfled  that  the  inflammation  was  feated  in  his  liver  : but 
as  this  difeafe,  at  lead  in  its  violent  form,  is  uncommon  in  this 
country,  I could  not  help  diflrufting  my  own  judgment,  and  was 
led  of  courfe  to  examine  him  very  minutely,  and  to  put  many 
queftions  to  him,  by  his  anfwers  to  which,  I foon  difcovered  that 
he  was  in  the  fecret,  and  one  of  us  : for  we  find  one  another  out 
as  eafily  as  free  mafons  do.  I then  told  him  plainly  what  I fuf- 
pefited  his  diforder  was,  and  what  were  my  reafons  for  doubting 
about  it.  He  immediately  put  an  end  to  my  doubts,  by  telling 
me,  that  he  was  convinced  I was  right ; for  that  two  years  be- 
fore, when  at  Canton  in  China,  where  he  had  been  as  Surgeon  to 
an  Eaft-India  fhip,  he  had  had  a fevere  imflammation  of  his 
liver,  which  had  been  cured  by  the  ufual  remedies.  He  had  pre- 
vioufly  told  me,  that  a few  days  before,  when  coming  down  by 
fea  from  London  to  Edinburgh,  he  had  been  fhip  wrecked  on  the 
coaft  of  Lincolnfiiire,  and  on  that  occafion  had  been,  for  feveral 
hours,  much  expofed  to  cold  and  wet.  Having  thus  come  to  a 
right  underftanding  with  my  patient,  I left  him  under  fentence  of 
a large  bleeding  without  delay,  and  fome  other  remedies  of  lefs 
confequence.  Before  fix  in  the  morning  I wTas  called  again  to  him 
with  another  ftill  more  urgent  meflage,  importing  that  he  was 
much  worfe,  and  feemed  to  be  dying.  I found  him  really  much 
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worfe,  and  in  a very  alarming  fituation ; the  caufe  of  which  was 
foon  explained  to  me.  When  he,  in  confequence  of  my  advice  at 
my  former  viiit,  deftred  that  a Surgeon  might  be  fent  for  to  bleed 
him  immediately,  the  waiter  (for  my  patient  chanced  to  be  lodged 
either  in  a tavern,  or  in  lodgings  adjoining  to  and  connected  with 
one)  told  him  he  had  no  occalion  to  go  far  for  a Surgeon,  as  there 
was  one  juft  at  hand.  This  happened  to  be  a worthy  member  of 
the  Royal  College,  well  known  as  an  honeft  Fellow,  but  withal  a 
very  thirfty  foul,  who  at  that  time  was  in  the  very  aCt  of  moiften- 
ing  his  clay  in  that  tavern.  As  foon  as  he  faw  his  patient,  and 
learned  that  he  wifhed  to  be  bled  without  delay,  “ Bleed  you,  Sir,” 
(faid  the  jovial  knight  of  the  illuftrious  order  of  the  fcalpel),  “ you 
“ have  no  occalion  to  be  bled  ; a bottle  of  wine  will  do  you  much 
“ more  good.”  The  patient  was  too  ealily  prevailed  on  to  try, 
not  indeed  the  whole  bottle,  which  probably  would  have  done  his 
bulinefs  effectually,  but  fome  glaffes  of  wine ; the  effeCt  of  which 
was  more  than  enough  to  convince  him  of  his  error  and  his  danger, 
and  to  make  him  fend  on  a violent  hurry  for  me  again,  and  at  the 
fame  time  for  another  Surgeon,  of  a very  different  character  from 
the  former,  and  not  the  leaft  of  an  honeft  fellow.  This  other  Sur- 
geon, by  name  Mr  James  Ruffell,  I found  waiting  in  the  patient’s 
antichamber  ; for  he  had  got  the  ftart  of  me,  and  had  examined  the 
patient  before  I arrived.  I immediately  alked  him  whether  he  had 
any  fcruples  about  bleeding  the  patient  ? “ None  at  all,”  anfwered 
he,  with  great  gravity,  and  peculiar  drynefs  ; “ if  you  prefcribe 
“ it,  I fhall  do  it.”  That,  I told  him,  was  all  very  well;  but 
begged  he  would  fay  frankly  whether  he  had  any  doubts  as  to  the 
propriety  of  it.  Fie  then  told  me  very  frankly,  that  it  was  plain 
the  man  had  no  other  chance  for  his  life'.  So  to  work  he  went 
immediately,  and  bled  him  largely,  and  repeated  the  fame  opera- 
tion a few  hours  alter,  by  which  the  patient  was  foon  and  eafily 
cured. 
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It  was  impoiTible  to  fee  fuch  a ftriking  example  of  the  evils  and 
dangers  to  which  patients  may  be  expofed  by  the  perfonal  cha- 
racters and  habits  of  their  medical  advifers  and  operators,  without 
fome  painful  reflections  on  the  hard  lot  of  thofe  poor  patients, 
who,  either  in  their  own  houfes,  or  in  the  Hofpital,  were  en- 
truded  to  the  care  and  fkill  of  fuch  a practitioner  : for  that  honed 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  attended  and  operated  in  his  turn  in 
the  Royal  Infirmary.  If,  even  on  that  flight  occafion,  indead  of 
playing  the  BoCtor,  and  deciding  on  the  expediency,  or  rather 
Inexpediency,  of  the  bleeding  which  I had  prefcribed,  he  had 
endeavoured  to  perforin  it,  as  was  his  profeflional  duty,  it  might 
have  been  dill  worfe  for  the  patient : it  might  have  ended  in  cut- 
ting an  artery,  and  in  the  lofs  of  his  arm  or  of  his  life.  Or  if  the 
practitioner  had  been  called  to  a patient  with  a fraCtured  Ikull,  or 
a drangulated  hernia,  very  poflibly  the  fame  favourite  remedy, 
the  bottle  of  wine,  would  have  been  his  fird  prelcription.  But  if 
he  had  thought  of  the  difficult  and  dangerous  operations  required 
in  thofe  cafes  refpeCtively,  and  had  endeavoured  to  perform  them, 
the  refult  probably  would  have  been  equally  fatal  to  the  patients. 
Certain  wife  men  have  held,  that  fome  Phyficians  prefcribe,  but  I 
believe  it  has  never  yet  been  difcovered  that  any  Surgeons  operate, 
as  well  when  drunk  as  when  fober. 

As  I had  no  right  and  no  power,  at  that  time,  to  interfere  in  the 
management  of  the  Royal  Infirmary,  and  did  not  even  know  that 
it  was  poffible  to  get  rid  of  that  cruel  evil  in  the  chirurgical  de- 
partment of  it ; and  as  I did  not  wifh  to  break  a bruifed  reed, 
for  the  honed  fellow  to  whom  I allude  was  fcarce  more  for- 
tunate in  point  of  general  edimation  and  profeflional  employment, 
than  he  had  been  in  that  one  cafe  ; I took  no  further  notice  of  the 
adventure  at  that  time.  But  long  after,  indeed  after  his  death,  I 
learned,  with  much  edification,  that  his  charaCler  and  habits  were 
well  known,  by  decifive  experience,  in  the  Infirmary.  He  was  par- 
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ticularly  diftinguiftied  from  all  the  other  honeft  Fellows  of  his  col- 
lege by  his  extraordinary  care  of  the  Surgeons  inftrurpcnts.  He 
even  infilled  on  having,  while  he  attended  in  rotation,  a feparate 
key  to  the  prefs  in  which  they  are  kept  under  the  immediate  care 
of  the  Surgeons  Clerk  or  Houfe-furgeon  ; and  by  the  help  of  that  ' 
key  ufed  to  pay  frequent  private  vifits  to  them.  The  reafon  of 
this  extraordinary  attention  was  not  known  for  fome  time  ; but 
at  laft  the  Matron  difcovered  that  he  had  a patient  in  that  prefs,  ill 
the  laft  ftage  of  a confumption,  to  whom  his  vifits  were  paid  : name- 
ly, the  Brandy  bottle. 

Though  none  of  his  brethren,  at  leaft  that  ever  I heard  of,  were 
fuppofed  to  vifit  that  Brandy  bottle  privately,  yet  feveral  of  them 
occafionally  did  fo  in  public,  at  broad  noon,  without  the  fmalleft 
referve  or  delicacy  j as  I can  teftify  from  my  moil  certain  know- 
ledge : for  many  a time  have  I feen  feveral  of  them  prime  with  a 
good  dram  of  brandy,  juft  before  they  went  to  the  theatre,  to  the 
final  confultation,  and  operation,  on  fome  unhappy  patient.  But  I 
muft  do  them  the  juftice  to  fay,  that  they  drank  their  brandy 
moil  fcientiftcally,  out  of  a cupping-glafs.  I can  even  remember 
diftinflly,  though  after  an  interval  of  four  or  five  and  twenty 
years,  that  one  day  a good  deal  of  exquifite  chirurgical  wit  palled 
on  the  fubjedt  of  what  might  probably  have  been  the  laft  ap- 
plication of  the  faid  cupping-glafs  : oecafioned,  as  I underftood, 
by  one  of  their  number  being  a little  fqueamiih  on  that  point ; 
which  the  reft  of  them  feemed  to  think  of  no  confequence.  I 
muft  alfo  do  them  the  juftice  to  teftify,  that  I never  faw  nor  fuf- 
pedled  that  any  of  them  took  fuch  an  overcharge  of  the  brandy  as 
fome  naval  and  military  heroes  are  faid  to  have  done  juft  before 
going  to  battle  ; or,  as  that  valiant  Knight,  Moore  of  Moore-Hall, 
did ; of  whom  we  read,  in  the  Authentic  Ballad  which  records  his 
perilous  adventure  with  the  Dragon  of  Wantley,  that  before  he 
went  forth  to  fight  that  horrid  monfter,  “ to  make  him  ftrong 
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“ and  mighty,  he  drank  by  the  tale  fix  pots  of  ale  and  a quart 
“ of  aqua  vitse wfiich  judicious  preparation  fucceeded  fo  well 
with  him,  that  he  flew  the  Dragon  by  a fingle  kick  on  the  breech. 
It  was  never  even  fufpeHed  that  any  one  of  thofe  brandy-drinking 
gentlemen  had  the  fmalleft  diftruft  of  his  own  prowefs.  But  I 
think  it  poftible  that  fome  of  the  more  claflical  of  them  had  in 
mind  Horace’s  very  juft  compliments  to  his  favourite  Wine  Calk  : 
‘Tu  lene  tormentum  ingenio  admoves 
Plerumque  duro  : tu  fapientium 
Curas , et  arcanum  jocofo 
Con f Hum  reiegis  Lyeeo : 

I’m  fpem  redacts  mentibus  anxt'is , 

Vireifque , et  addis  cornua  pauperu 
% * * # -% 

Narratur  et  prtfei  Catonis 
Saepe  mero  caluijje  Virtus. 

But  more  probably  their  chief  or  only  purpofe  was  to  fettle  their 
nerves,  and  make  their  hands  fteady  ; which  was  certainly  very 
laudable,  and  in  fome  of  them,  I believe,  very  neceflary.  It  is 
but  fair  to  prefume  that  they  acted  on  found  medical  principles  ; 
and  in  ftrift  obedience  to  the  well  known  precept  in  the  Medicina 
Salernitana,  (a  moft  precious  work  compiled  about  700  years  ago, 
for  the  benefit  of  Robert  Duke  of  Normandy,  the  fon  of  William 
the  Conqueror). 

Si  no  cl  urn  a tibi  noceat  potatio  vhii , 

Hoc  ta  mane  bib  as  iterum , et fuerit  medicina . 

Which  precept,  I firmly  believe,  has  been  more  generally  adopted 
and  praftifed  than  any  apborifm  of  Hippocrates.  I fcarce  think 
they  could  have  committed  fo  abfurd  a blunder  as  to  apply  to 
ftrong  waters  what  Ovid  has  faid  of  the  vile  fpring  waters  of  a 
certain  place  in  Arcadia, 

Ambiguis  fufpecius  aquis  : quas  nodle  timeto  : 

Node  nocent  potce : fine  noxa  luce  bibuntur* 
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But  it  is  of  no  moment  what  was  the  caufe  of  thofe  cupping- 
glafies  of  brandy  : There  can  be  no  doubt  what  the  effect  of  them 
foon  would  be. 

I am  fure  all  the  fenior  Fellows  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons, 
who  {hall  choofe  to  remember  the  tranfaCtions  of  their  own  Society, 
between  fixteen  and  feven  and  twenty  years  ago,  mull  know,  from 
the  occurrences  that  I have  Rated,  the  names  of  thofe  honeft  Fel- 
lows to  whofe  conduct  the  preceding  obfervations  relate  : and  I have 
little  or  no  doubt  that  moR  or  all  of  them  can  eafily  give  the  names 
of  two  others  of  their  Brethren,  whofe  conduCt  fhowed  how  very 
near  a Fellow  of  their  College  may  approach  to  the  favage  or  the 
brute,  without  the  help  of  either  wine  or  brandy. 

One  of  thefe  worthies  was  diRinguiflied  by  the  moft  arrogant 
conceit  of  his  own  fuperior  talents,  and  knowledge,  and  profefhonal 
{kill  ; and  by  his  moft  fovereign  contempt  for  moft  or  all  of  his 
profefhonal  brethren  and  their  accomplifnments.  Thefe  fenti- 
ments  I have  heard  him  exprefs  without  refer ve  : as  I prefume  al- 
moft  every  perfon  did,  who  had  the  happinefs  of  his  acquaintance. 
But  the  difplay  which  he  gave  of  his  character  and  fentiments,  by 
his  conduct  in  the  Hofpital,  was  far  beyond  the  reach  of  the  moft 
lively  imagination  to  have  fuppofed,  in  drawing  a fictitious  charac- 
ter of  the  fame  kind.  The  firft  aCt  of  his  adminiftration  was  to 
change  at  once  all  the  drefiings  that  his  predecefior  had  ordered  for 
the  patients  in  the  Surgeons  wards.  Nothing  could  {hew  more  ftrong- 
ly  what  he  thought  of  his  predeceffor  and  of  himfelf.  I have  been 
told  that  he  aCted  in  that  manner  repeatedly  : I fuppofe,  whenever 
he  attended  in  rotation.  A very  eminent  Phyfician  Rill  living,  Dr 
Currie  of  Liverpool,  was  an  eye-witnefs  of  one  of  thofe  exhibitions; 
and  in  his  letter  to  Mr  Benjamin  Bell,  (anfwers  to  Mr  B.  B.’s  que- 
ries), an  extract  of  which  has  already  been  printed  and  diRributed 
in  the  courfe  of  this  difcufiion,  (. Appendix  to  Mr  B.'s  Obfervations , ' 
page  6.  and  7.),  fpeaks  of  it  in  terms  of  the  utmofi  indignation  and 
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horror.  His  words  are  thefe  : “ I cannot  calmly  think  of  what 

“ I have  often  feen  of  your  fyftem  of  attendance.  How  many  poor 
“ patients  have  been  injured  by  it ! Twenty-two  years  ago,  when 
“ I was  attending  your  Hofpital,  the  day  on  which  the  attending 
“ Surgeon  went  off  at  the  end  of  his  two  months, 

“ now  in  his  grave,  ordered  the  whole  of  the  dreflings  of  every 
“ patient  to  be  changed  in  an  inftant,  with  every  mark  of  con- 
“ tempt.  The  impreflion  funk  fo  deep,  that  I fhall  never  lofe  it. 

“ If,  indeed,  there  were  no  other  motives  for  feledtion  in  the 
“ attendants  on  Hofpitals,  the  moral  qualities  requifite  in  Medi- 
“ cal  Pradlitioners  would  be  fufhcient..  What  mifchief  may  not 
“ be  done  by  a wild  Theorift  ailing  under  the  influence  of  vani- 
ty  and  felf-conceit,  in  concert,  as  they  generally  are,  with  a ca- 
“ pricious  temper  and  unfeeling  heart ; where  his  conduct  is  un- 
“ controuled,  where  life  is  at  flake,  and  poverty  and  flcknefs  the 
“ unrefifting  objects  : yet  people  of  this  kind  muft  be  admitted 
“ into  Colleges  and  Corporations  ; as  appears  clearly  to  have  been 
“ the  cafe  in  the  inftance  to  which  I refer.” 

Indeed  the  words  fupprefied  by  Mr  Bell,  from  conflderations  of 
delicacy,  in  printing  that  extradl  of  Dr  Currie’s  letter,  were,  if  pof- 
flble,  more  charadteriftic  of  Dr  C ’s  fentiments  than  all  that  he  has 
printed  of  it.  It  was  not  the  perfon’s  name  that  in  Dr  C.’s  original 
letter  flood  where  Mr  B,  in  printing  it,  has  put  the  blank  ; but  a 
fliort  and  pithy  defcription  of  him  in  thefe  words  : “ A favage, 
“ now  in  his  grave,”  &c.  To  convey  to  thofe  unacquainted  with 
fuch  matters  a juft  notion  of  the  atrocity  of  his  procedure,  in 
changing  at  once  all  the  dreilings  directed  by  his  predecefior,  it 
is  fufficient  to  obferve,  that  probably  all  the  patients  in  the  Sur- 
geons Wards  had  been  treated  tenderly  and  Ikilfully  by  the  Sur- 
geon whofe  attendance  in  rotation  had  juft  ceafed.  According  to 
Mr  John  Bell’s  dodtrine,  approved  and  fandtioned  by  his  friends 
and  clients,  that  every  Fellow  of  their  Royal  College  is  perfectly 
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qualified  to  do  the  Hofpital  duty,  all  the  patients,  before  that 
change  of  all  the  dreffings  was  made,  mujl  have  been  as  well  treated 
as  poffible.  If  fo,  there  is  much  difficulty  in  conceiving  that  they 
were  equally  well  treated,  when  and  after  that  complete  change  was 
made.  And  if  nine  out  of  ten,  or  nineteen  out  of  twenty  of  them, 
were  doing  well  under  their  former  treatment,  which  is  highly 
probable  ; to  give  up  the  certainty  of  relief  or  cure  which  they 
enjoyed,  for  an  uncertainty,  was  to  expofe  them  needlefsly  to 
lengthened  fufferings  and  increafed  danger : efpecially  if  the  new 
dreffings  ordered  were  fuch  as  no  other  Surgeon  approved  of,  or, 
after  feeing  repeatedly  their  bad  or  no  effects,  would  have  employ- 
ed. This,  from  what  I have  heard  in  converfation  with  fome  other 
Surgeons,  the  cotemporaries  of  that  Savage,  and  from  what  I re- 
member was  one  of  his  favourite  dreffings,  I ftrongly  fufpeCt  was 
the  cafe. 

Painful,  difgulting,  and  Blocking  as  this  fubjeCt  is,  I mud:  not 
quit  it,  without  mentioning  one  little  fpecimen  more  of  the  intel- 
lectual and  moral  endowments  of  another  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons,  who,  in  his  turn,  ufed  to  attend  in  the  Hofpital. 
This  gentleman,  though  nowife  deficient  in  the  effential  accom- 
plifhments  of  a good  opinion  of  himfelf,  and  due  contempt  for 
many  of  his  brethren,  was  chiefly  diftinguifhed,  as  far  as  I know, 
(and  I knew  him  well  fome  twenty  or  five  and  twenty  years  ago), 
by  very  high  notions  of  his  perfonal  and  profeffional  dignity.  This 
fentiment,  as  Mr  John  Bell’s  Anfwer  to  me  fully  teftifi.es,  is  ftill 
cherifhed  by  many  worthy  Members  of  the  Royal  College  of  Sur- 
geons ; but  it  prevailed  equally  among  many  of  them  before  he  or 
his  Anfwer  were  ever  heard  of.  It  happened,  many  years  ago,  but 
ftill  within  my  memory,  that  the  Managers  found  it  neceffary  to 
limit  the  ufe  of  wine  (Port)  in  the  Plofpital,  which  fome  of  the 
practitioners,  both  Phyficians  and  Surgeons,  were  thought  to.pre- 
fiqribe  for  their  patients  unneceffarily,  and  too  freely.  It  was  faid, 
whether  with  ItriCt  truth,  or  only  as  a good  illuftration  of  the 
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nature  and  greatnefs  of  the  evil,  I never  took  the  trouble  to  afcer- 
tain,  that  about  that  time  the  annual  expence  of  the  Hofpital  for 
Port  wine  was  more  than  that  for  all  other  medicines  put  together. 
It  certainly  had  become  difproportionately  great.  All  of  us,  I be- 
lieve, got  a general  admonition  on  this  fubjedt  from  the  Managers ; 
and  I know  that  I,  at  that  time  one  of  the  two  Clinical  Profeffors, 
got  a very  ftrong  private  admonition  about  it  from  Dr  Cullen. 
Very  lately,  long  after  my  former  Memorial  was  diflributed,  I chan- 
ced to  hear  one  of  the  Senior  Surgeons  mention  particularly,  what 
I had  fome  imperfect  remembrance  of  having  heard  long  before, 
that  fome  of  the  Surgeons,  who  were  faid  to  be  greater  offenders 
in  the  wafte  of  wine  than  any  of  the  Phyficians  were,  had  paid  fo 
little  regard  to  the  general  admonition,  that  the  Managers  were 
obliged,  not  only  to  repeat  it,  but  to  enforce  it  with  another  regu- 
lation, that  no  Port  wine  fliould  be  given  to  patients  without 
permifiion  from  a Manager,  which  the  Surgeon  was  to  apply  for 
in  cafe  of  real  neceffity  ; and  which,  it  may  be  prefumed,  would 
never  be  rerafed  in  fuch  a cafe,  any  more  than  the  permifiion 
of  two  Managers  to  open  the  body  of  a patient  who  has  died  in 
the  Infirmary.  Every  perfon  who  has  pradtifed  in  it  knows,  that 
this,  which  may  do  good  to  thoufands,  and  can  do  harm  to  none, 
is  not  allowed  to  be  done  without  the  confent  of  the  relations  or 
friends  of  the  deceafed,  if  any  fuch  are  at  hand,  and  without  the 
formal  permifiion,.  in  writing,  of  two  of  the  Managers.  The  pur- 
pofe  of  thefe  long  eftablifhed  regulations  is  not  to  prevent  that 
which  is  right  from  being  done,  but  to  prevent  it  from  being  done 
improperly , in  violation  of  the  feelings  of  thofe  mold  nearly  con- 
cerned, for  the  gratification  of  idle  curiolity,  or  as  making  the 
Hofpital  a fcliool,  and  the  dead  patients  the  fubjedts  of  anatomical 
inflrudtion.  The  opening  of  the  body  of  a dead  patient  in  the 
Infirmary,  even  in  cafes  in  which  it  is  mofl  to  be  wifhed  for  the 
improvement  of  medicine  and  the  good  of  mankind,  often  is  pre- 
vented., 
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vented,  by  the  relations  or  friends  of  the  deceafed  refilling  their 
confc-nt ; but  I doubt  whether  it  ever  was,  or  ever  will  be,  pre- 
vented by  the  Managers  refuling  their  permiflion ; certainly  never 
without  very  llrong  reafons,  and  fuch  as  are  not  likely  to  occur. 

It  would  have  been  but  fair  to  prefume,  till  there  was  fome  expe- 
rience or  evidence  of  the  oppolite  condufl  on  their  part,  that  the 
Managers  would  aft  at  lead  as  wifely,  humanely,  and  liberally, 
with  refpedl  to  their  formal  permiflion  of  giving  Port  wine  to  a 
poor  patient  whofe  fltuation  really  needed  it,  and  as  fuch,  was  de- 
liberately made  known  to  them  by  the  attending  Surgeon.  But 
then,  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  profeflion,  fo  cruelly  outraged 
by  that  order  of  the  Managers,  were  not  to  be  meanly  facrificed 
by  acquiefcing  in  it  without  a druggie  ; and  in  one  heart  at  lead; 
(I  truA  there  were  not  many  fuch  among  the  Surgeons)  that  noble 
principle  feems  to  have  been  paramount  to  all  fentiments  of  rea- 
fon,  of  duty,  and  of  humanity.  A poor  man  under  cure,  on  ac- 
count of  a feverely  lhattered  leg,  came  to  be  in  fuch  a fltuation, 
that  wine  was  highly  neceflary  for  him,  and  the  Surgeon  very 
properly  ordered  it ; but  being  reminded  by  the  clerk  that  it  was 
neceflary  to  afk  the  permiflion  of  one  of  the  Managers,  broke  out 
indantly,  “ Afk  permiflion  of  the  Managers  ! God  damn  them, 
“ do  they  think  I will  afk  their  permiflion,”  &c.  Accordingly  he 
did  not  afk  the  neceflary  permiflion ; the  poor  man  did  not  get  the 
wine  which  he  fo  much  needed,  and  died  in  a few  days.  The  accident 
had  happened  in  the  fervice  of  a gentleman,  who  very  humanely 
fent  the  poor  man  from  a conflderable  diAance  to  Edinburgh,  re- 
commending him  to  a Surgeon  with  whom  he  was  intimately  ac- 
quainted, in  order  to  get  him  admitted  into  the  Infirmary.  This 
other  Surgeon,  from  whom  I heard  thefe  very  edifying  particu- 
lars, and  who  for  many  years  was  employed  by  the  gentleman  in 
queAion  to  pay  an  annuity  to  the  poor  man’s  widow,  calling  to 
enquire  about  the  patient  foon  after  the  demur  with  refped  to  the 
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wine,  and  finding  that  he  was  finking  fail,  fent  him  wine  from 
his  own  houfe  immediately,  but  too  late  to  fave  his  life. 

I doubt  whether  any  human  laws  provide  punifhment  adequate 
to  fuch  mifdemeanors  : probably  not ; as  no  lawgivers  could  fore- 
fee any  thing  in  human  conduct  at  once  fo  abfurd  and  fo  atrocious; 
and  if  they  were  punifhed  with  juft  rigour,  it  would  be  no  repara- 
tion to  thofe  who  had  fuffered  or  died  by  them  ; nor  would  it 
prevent  other  patients  from  fuffering  in  the  fame  way,  or  in 
numberlefs  other  ways,  by  the  folly,  the  arrogance,  the  quarrels, 
the  caprice,  or  the  brutality,  of  their  Phyficians  or  Surgeons,  if  all 
the  members  of  fuch  numerous  corporations  had  a right  to  prac- 
tife  on  them  indifcriminately.  If  fuch  a right  were  eftabliftied, 
the  moft  notorious  offender  could  not  be  oufted  of  it  without  a 
violent  ftruggle,  and  a formidable  law-fuit,  invidious  in  its  com- 
mencement, tedious  and  expenfive  in  its  procefs,  precarious  in  its 
iffue  ; and  withal  of  fuch  a nature  and  tendency,  that  if  it  ended  fa- 
vourably for  the  fick  poor  in  the  Hofpital,  it  muft  bring  ruin  and 
infamy  on  thofe  medical  practitioners  whofe  mifconduCl  gave  occa- 
fion  to  it. 


Among  the  other  inftances  of  great  rhetorical  merit  in  Mr  John 
Bell’s  Anfwer  to  me,  I muft  not  omit  to  mention  the  admirable 
dexterity  with  which  he  contrives  to  allude  to  one  of  my  quarrels 
with  one  of  bis  profeftional  brethren  ; who  of  courfe  could  not  fail 
to  be  the  objed  ofhiswarmeft  efteem,  admiration,  and  afte&ion. 

“ Nor  fliall  we  ever  envy  that  man  his  private  feelings,  wdio  can 
“ differ  from  him  on  a moral  caufe.”  Tliefe  are  the  words  of  Mr 
John  Bell ; irrefiftibly  implying  that  my  conduCl  in  that  bufinefs 
muft  have  been  very  bad ; but  he  knew  too  well  what  he  was 
about,  to  venture  to  mention  any  particulars  ; and  he  was  fare 
that  I would  not  mention  them,  becaufe  I could  not  do  fo  without 
the  greateft  indelicacy  to  fome  individuals,  to  whom  I ftiould  be 
forry  to  give  pain,  and  without  bringing  on  myfelf  the  reproach  of 
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vanity  and  oftentation.  This  I fay,  in  full  confidence,  that  he 
knew  abundantly  well  the  particulars  of  that  flory ; which,  much 
againft  my  inclination,  and  in  fpite  of  my  utmoft  endeavours  to  keep 
it  fecret,  was  very  generally  known  a dozen  years  ago.  If  he  real- 
ly did  not  know  the  particulars  of  that  ftory,  it  muft  have  been  en- 
tirely his  own  fault  ; if  he  had  chofen  to  enquire,  he  might  have 
learnt  them  minutely,  and  on  complete  authority  ; the  original  pa- 
pers relating  to  it,  for  good  reafons,  having  been  carefully  prefer- 
ved,  and  being  to  this  hour  in  my  polfelTion.  On  the  fame  fuppo- 
fition  (of  his  not  knowing  the  particulars,  or  even  the  fubjecft  and 
general  tenor  of  my  condutft  in  that  unpleafant  bufinefs),  it  mull 
be  acknowledged  that  there  is  infinite  merit,  not  only  in  point  of 
candour,  but  in  point  of  talents,  in  alluding  to  it  fo  briefly,  but  at 
the  fame  time  fo  fignificantly  and  decifively,  as  a matter  of  re- 
proach, and  one  in  which  I had  been  notorioufly  to  blame. 

An  orator  of  inferior  genius  and  fkill  would  no  doubt  have  en- 
deavoured to  tell  the  ftory  in  a manner  unfavourable  to  me  ; which 
would  have  fpoiled  all.  I doubt  whether  even  the  genius  of  Mr 
John  Bell  can  accompliflr  fuch  an  undertaking  ; but  if  he  thinks 
otherwife,  he  has  my  hearty  confent,  provided  only  he  can  obtain 
the  confent  of  his  dear  friend,  my  opponent  on  that  occafion,  to 
try  to  make  the  beft,  or  the  worft,  that  he  can  of  it. 

Nor  is  that  the  only  inftance  of  his  perfect  fkill  in  that  figure  of 
rhetoric  which  is  called  by  the  French  reticence ; or  of  his  dexterity 
in  applying  to  perfons,  things,  and  fentiments,  the  maxim  which 
originally,  I believe,  related  only  to  little  fuperfluous  words,  fup- 
primit  orator  quod  rufticus  edit  ineptus . He  fays  not  one  word  of  my 
condudt  to  one  of  my  own  profeflional  brethren ; with  which  I muft 
prefume  he  was  well  acquainted,  as  the  perfon  to  whom  I allude 
recommended  him  to  Mr  Peter  Hill,  bookfeller  in  Edinburgh,  and 
prevailed,  or  aflifted  to  prevail,  on  Mr  Hill,  to  undertake  the  ex- 
pence and  rifk  of  printing  and  publifhing  his  anfwer  to  me.  This 
I had  the  pleafure  to  hear  of  accidentally,  juft  about  the  time 
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when  his  Pamphlet  came  out : but,  wilhing  to  have  complete  in- 
formation on  the  fubjedt,  I begged  of  my  friend  Mr  Creech,  to  alk 
Mr  Hill,  whether  the  fadt  was  fo.  He  very  obligingly  did  fo  ; and 
informed  me  that  Mr  Hill  allured  him  it  was  juft  as  I had  been 
told.  I prefume  I owe  that  good  office,  on  the  part  of  my  learned 
brother,  to  his  refentment  againft  me,  for  having  told  him,  near 
three  years  before,  that  I ffiould  never  again  meet  with  him  in  the 
exercife  of  my  profeffion.  I had  never  had  that  honour  but  in  the 
courfe  of  my  attendance  on  one  patient,  to  whom  I was  called  in, 
after  he  had  been  for  many  weeks  under  the  care  of  that  other  phy- 
lician  ; whom,  though  much  my  fenior,  I had  not  chanced  to  meet 
with  in  confultation  till  after  I had  pradtifed  phylic  in  Edinburgh 
twenty-two  years.  I had  not  even  heard  of  his  mode  of  practice  ; and 
of  courfe  was  completely  aftoniffied  at  the  fpecimen  he  gave  me  of  it. 
I foon  difcovered  that  my  learned  brother  was  not  only  a Phylician, 
but  a walking  Difpenfary  : for  fcarce  had  I time  to  tell  the  patient 
what  medicines  we  had  in  our  confultation  agreed  to  give  him, 
when  he  put  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  and  produced  the  medicines 
in  queftion  ; or  what  he  chofe  to  give  as  them.  As  the  patient  did 
not  feem  lurprifed,  I took  it  for  granted  that  he  was  accuftomed  to 
this  mode  of  proceeding,  and  approved  of  it ; and  therefore  I let  it 
pafs  without  animadverlion.  The  fame  pradtice  being  continued 
day  after  day,  I difcovered,  in  little  more  than  a week,  that  my 
learned  brother  fometimes  gave  the  patient  quid  pro  quo , to  the  very 
evident  rilk  of  his  life.  This  the  Dodtor  was  obliged  to  confefs, 
as  I had  taken  care  to  give  the  patient  a receipt  for  the  proper  me- 
dicine, which  he  got  from  a good  apothecary,  and  compared  with 
what  his  phylician  had  difpenfed  to  him. 

Worfe  than  all,  I loon  difcovered  that  he  paid  feparate  private 
vilits  to  the  patient,  at  which  he  unfaid  all  that  had  been  faid  after 
confultation  at  our  joint  public  vilits  ; and  urged  the  patient,  and 
at  one  time  prevailed  on  him,  to  take  again  a medicine,  which  had 
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operated  on  him  violently  and  unfavourably  ; on  which  account  it 
had,  at  my  inftance,  been  difcontinued  : for  I was  as  certain  as  *1 
can  be  of  any  thing  in  phyfic,  that  the  patient  muft  have  died  un- 
der the  continued  ufe  of  it.  Finding  that,  after  two  very  plain 
but  civil  admonitions  from  me,  he  dill  perfifted  in  that  improper 
conduct,  I took  my  refolution  without  further  delay  ; and  told  him 
peremptorily  that  I never  would  confult  with  him  again. 

As  foon  as  I had  fairly  renounced  all  intercourfe  with  my  pro- 
feflional  brother,  I mentioned  the  circumdances  of  the  dory, 
without  his  name,  to  another  of  our  profeffion,  who  indantly 
gueffed  the  name  of  the  offender.  This  excited  my  curiofity,  and 
I tried  the  fame  experiment  on  feveral  others,  both  Phyficians  and 
Surgeons,  all  of  whom,  at  once,  gueffed  the  fame  perfon  ; and  fome 
of  whom  gave  me  fimilar,  or,  if  poffible,  worfe  inftances,  of  the 
fame  mode  of  proceeding  on  his  part,  of  which  they  had  in  their 
own  practice  had  ample  experience.  This  of  courfe  fully  confirmed 
my  refolution  never  again  to  expofe  myfelf  to  fueh  vexations,  or 
my  patients  to  fuch  dangers.  I have  fince  learnt,  without  much 
furprife,  that  notwithftanding  my  gentle  admonition,  that  phyfi- 
cian  has  perfevered  in  the  fame  laudable  practice,  which  has  been 
attended  with  that  kind  of  fuccefs  that  was  to  be  expe<5ted  from  it. 
I fhall  only  add,  on  this  point,  that  I hope  Mr  John  Bell,  however 
unfavourably  he  may  think  of  me  in  all  refpeids,  will  at  lead  give 
me  credit  for  truth  and  fincerity,  when  I affaire  him,  that  I do  not 
envy  him  his  friend ; but,  on  the  contrary,  heartily  wifh  him 
jov  of  fuch  a friend,  and  wifh  that  he  may  find  many  fuch  worthy 
friends. 

There  is  yet,  in  his  Anfwer  to  me,  another  fpecimen  of  the  fame 
figure  of  rhetoric,  fo  complete  and  exquiiite  of  its  kind,  that  to 
mod  people  it  will  appear  incredible  and  impoflible.  Indeed  I 
mud  confefs,  that  I never  faw  nor  heard  of  any  thing  fimile  aut 
fecundum  to  it.  But  every  perfon  who  is  poffeffed  of  his  admirable 
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Anfwer  may  in  a moment  convince  himfelf  of  the  reality  of  that 
mafterpiece  of  rhetorical  art  to  which  I allude.  Prefixed,  by  way 
of  Preface,  to  the  Anfwer  itfelf,  is  a letter,  fubfcribed  (by  ap- 
pointment of  the  Meeting  of  the  Junior  Members  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons)  by  Walter  Harknefs,  in  which  I am  charged 
with  grofs  mifreprefentation  of  the  charadter  and  condudl  of  the 
younger  Surgeons  ; and  Mr  John  Bell  is  by  them  requefted  to 
draw  up  an  Anfwer  to  my  Memorial.  This  he  has  accordingly 
done,  in  a manner  worthy  of  himfelf  and  them,  as  we  have  al- 
ready feen.  But  in  no  refpedt  is  his  Anfwer  more  meritorious 
than  in  this,  that,  in  the  whole  of  it,  not  one  word  is  faid  of  the 
complete  vindication  which  I had  given  him  of  my  conduct  and 
motives  in  publifhing  my  Memorial.  There  is  not  even  in  his 
pamphlet  the  mo  ft  diftant  allufion  to  that  interefting  correfpon- 
dence  which  we  had  in  Auguft  1800,  foon  after  my  Memorial  was 
diftributed,  and  in  lefs  than  a fortnight  after  the  talk  of  anfwering 
it  had  been  impofed  upon  him  by  his  younger  brethren.  In  the 
beginning  of  his  pamphlet,  and  indeed  in  the  whole  of  it,  from 
end  to  end,  I am  reprefented  to  the  public  as  guilty  of  grofs  mif- 
reprefentation of  the  character  and  conduct  of  the  younger  Sur- 
geons, even  after  he  had  received  from  me  the  moft  complete  refu- 
tation of  that  groundlefs  charge.  If  he  did  not  think  my  refuta- 
tion of  it  in  every  refpedt  complete  and  fatisfadtory,  my  letter, 
containing  fuch  imperfedt  vindication  of  my  own  condudt,  muft 
have  been  to  him  an  exquifite  fubjedt  for  animadverfion  and  re- 
proach. From  his  own  filence  with  refpedt  to  it  I may  therefore 
infer,  that  he  found  it  impoflible  to  make  that  ufe  of  it.  I may 
alfo  infer,  that  his  younger  brethren,  his  clients,  to  -whom,  of 
courfe,  it  was  his  duty,  without  delay,  to  communicate  my  letter 
of  vindication,  could  find  no  flaw  in  it ; and  confequently  I was 
obliged  to  think,  that  he  and  they  were  determined,  right  or 
wrong,  to  reprefent  me  to  the  public  in  that  odious  light,  not- 
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withftanding  the  moft  explicit  difavowal  of  any  fuch  unworthy 
purpofe  on  my  part,  and  the  moft  complete  refutation  of  fuch  a 
charge,  in  point  of  fa<ft,  that  they  themfelves  could  defire  or  con- 
ceive. I may  well  call  my  vindication  complete  ; for,  on  pending 
and  conlidering  it  attentively,  I am  convinced,  that,  if  I had  gone 
but  one  flep  farther,  they  would  have  confidered  it  as  irony  and 
burlefque.  Of  the  juftnefs  of  this  opinion  every  perfon  may  judge 
who  fli all  take  the  trouble  to  read  my  letter  to  Mr  John  Bell, 
printed  in  this  Memorial,  (page  41.  to  page  74.).  In  one  refpeft 
fuch  an  ample  vindication  was  plainly  unnecessary ; for  what  one 
party  of  the  Surgeons,  Junior  and  Senior  indifcrimiriately,  was 
pleafed  to  call  grofs  mifreprefentation  of  the  character  and  conduct 
of  the  younger  Surgeons,  in  the  firfl  place,  was  no  mifreprefenta- 
tion at  all,  but  a plain  truth,  fo  obvious  to  common  fenfe,  that 
nothing  lefs  than  a6lual  experience  of  the  fadl  could  have  made 
me  believe  that  any  individual,  or  any  fet  of  men,  would  preftune 
to  call  it  in  queftion.  In  the  fecond  place,  Suppoling  it  to  be  a 
mifreprefentation,  as  grofs,  as  falfe,  as  injurious,  as  ever  was  con- 
trived, it  was  plainly  no  mifreprefentation  of  mine,  but  the  work 
of  their  own  predeceffors,  Deacon  Kennedy  and  his  accomplices. 
They,  long  before  I was  born,  publicly  and  vehemently  main- 
tained, that  Surgeons  acquired  great  improvement  by  much  prac- 
tice, efpecially  by  the  frequent  performance  of  operations  ; that  all 
young  Surgeons  had  great  need  of  fuch  improvement,  which  they 
could  get  no  where  fo  well  as  in  an  Hofpital ; that  a few  Surgeons, 
feledted  from  the  reft  for  Hofpital-duty,  would  foon  acquire  fuch 
high  improvement  and  reputation,  that  they  would  engrofs  the 
moft  lucrative  pra<5tice  in  Surgery ; and  that  to  preferve  an  equa- 
lity among  the  Surgeons,  it  was  neceflary  that  all  of  them  fhould 
be  allowed  to  attend  and  operate  in  the  Hofpital,  indifcriminately 
and  by  rotation.  On  the  faith  of  this  mifreprefentation,  if  fuch  it 
be,  that '/bargain  between  the  Managers  and  Surgeons  was  made 
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which  I reprobate,  and  have  fhewn  to  be  unjuft  and  cruel  to  the 
patients,  and  of  little  or  no  benefit  to  the  Surgeons. 

In  the  third  place,  Far  from  having  expreffed  any  unfavourable 
opinion  of  the  younger  Surgeons,  I have,  in  many  parts  of  my 
Memorial,  expreffed  the  very  oppofite  fentiments.  I went  fo  far 
as  to  give  it  as  my  opinion,  that,  if  two  or  three  of  the  younger 
Surgeons,  or  if  the  next  who  fhould  become  Fellows  of  their  Col- 
lege, were  appointed  permanently,  or  for  a long  period,  Surgeons 
to  the  Infirmary,  the  praddice  of  Surgery  in  it  would  foon  be  on  a 
better  footing  than  it  has  been  for  many  years.  In  another  paffage 
of  my  former  Memorial,  I gave  it  as  my  opinion,  that  probably 
from  the  firft,  and  certainly  very  foon,  this  feleddion  of  Surgeons 
for  permanent  attendance  at  the  Hofpital  would  be  made  from  the 
younger  Fellows  of  their  College. 

If  I,  or  if  any  perfon,  had  ventured  to  fay,  that  all  the  Junior 
Surgeons,  even  from  the  hour  when  they  became  Members  of  the 
College,  were  equal  to  the  belt  of  their  Seniors  in  profeflional  Ikill, 
and  manual  dexterity  as  operators,  it  would  have  been  regarded, 
not  only  as  an  extravagant  falfehood,  but  as  a malicious  joke  or 
farcafm  on  their  Senior  Brethren : nor  do  I believe,  that,  till  Mr 
John  Bell’s  Anfwer  appeared,  fuch  a fentiment  had  ever  been  an- 
nounced to  the  world,  either  in  jell  or  earned. 

For  thefe  reafons,  while  I admit  the  great  rhetorical  merit  of 
fuppreffmg  my  vindication  of  myfelf,  I muft  be  allowed  to  con- 
fider  it  as  the  moft  uncandid  proceeding  I ever  heard  of.  They 
cannot  pretend  that  any  confiderations  of  delicacy  towards  me, 
whom  it  was  the  chief  purpofe  of  their  Anfwer  to  revile  and  abufe, 
as  a monfter  of  wickednefs,  and  equally  an  objefl  of  general  con- 
tempt and  abhorrence,  or  that  any  fcruples  about  printing  my 
private  correfpondence  with  Mr  John  Bell,  reftrained  him  or  his 
friends  from  making  it  the  fubjedl  of  their  moft  public  and  fevere 
animadversion.  The  printing,  as  he  has  done,  by  way  of  Preface  to 
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his  Anfwer  to  me,  the  correfpondence  which  palled  between  him 
and  his  clients  with  refpedt  to  me  and  my  Memorial,  feemed  to 
imply,  in  point  of  candour,  that  all  papers  and  documents  relating 
to  that  fubjedt  fhould  be  made  equally  public.  They  furely  would 
have  regarded  it  as  a flrange  and  uncandid  proceeding  on  my 
part,  if  I had  printed  in  this  Memorial  my  letters  to  Mr  John  Bell, 
fupprefling  his  letters  to  me,  which  contained  his  reafons  for  ap- 
pearing, contrary  to  his  own  deliberate  opinion,  and  contrary  even 
to  his  own  declared  refolution,  as  the  Champion  and  Advocate  of 
that  party  of  the  Surgeons  who  have  engaged  in  a contefl  with  the 
Managers  of  the  Infirmary.  But  further,  I beg  it  may  be  obfer- 
ved,  that,  as  foon  as  I knew  that  fuch  was  his  refolution,  I gave 
the  molt  explicit  permiflion  to  him  and  his  friends  to  ufe  all  man- 
ner of  freedom  with  that  letter  of  mine,  juft  as  much  as  with  my 
printed  paper.  I had  previoufly  not  only  given  him  permiflion, 
but  begged  of  him  to  fhow  that  letter  to  his  friends  and  profefl- 
fional  brethren.  Indeed  I took  it  for  granted,  as  a matter  of  courfe, 
that  my  letter  of  vindication,  with  his  aniinadverfions  on  it,  would 
make  a confpicuous  figure  in  his  Anfwer  to  my  Memorial ; and 
all  1 begged  of  him  was,  that  he  would  abftain  from  all  remarks 
on  grammatical  or  verbal  inaccuracies,  fuch  as  words  wanting,  or 
twice  written,  or  mifplaced ; a kind  of  proteft  which  I thought 
myfelf  well  intitled  to  enter.  After  all,  I doubt  not  but  Mr  John 
Bell  will  contrive  to  juflify  himfelf,  by  {hewing  that  he  has  only 
adted  in  ftridl  conformity  to  Horace’s  well-known  maxim,  Et  quce 
dejperat  tr  a Elat a nit ef cere  pojfe  relinquit. 


'Whatever  wrong  Mr  John  Bell  may  have  done  me,  by  fuppref- 
fing,  on  fome  occafions,  a great  part  of  the  truth,  I am  fcarce 
entitled  to  complain  of  it,  at  leafl  not  without  doing  him  the  juf- 
tice  to  teftify,  that  he  has  made  ample  compenfation  for  thofe  de- 
feats, 
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febts,  by  the  mod  liberal  additions  to  the  truth  on  fome  other 
occafions  ; by  the  difcovery  and  enunciation  of  truths,  particularly 
relating  to  myfelf,  but  perfectly  unknown  to  me  ; and  by  the  af- 
lertion  of  truths  diametrically  oppofite  to  thofe  which  I had  for- 
merly known,  and  which  {till  may  be  edablifhed  by  incontrover- 
tible evidence. 

The  mod  fplendid  example  of  this  kind  of  rhetorical  art,  that  I 
have  ever  met  with,  one  far  beyond  the  reach  of  any  ordinary  ge- 
nius, and  fiich  as  the  greated  lawyers  at  the  bar  could  not  have 
attempted,  nay  hardly  thought  of,  is  to  be  found  in  the  44th  page 
of  his  fil'd  febtion.  There  he  does  me  the  honour  to  mention  me 
“ as  an  author  didinguifhed  in  the  literary  and  polemical  world ; , 
“ the  fifteenth  in  a direed  line  of  a Dynady  of  Profefibrs.” 

I know  not  how  to  exprefs  my  gratitude  to  Mr  John  Bell,  for 
this  long,  learned,  and  illudrious  pedigree,  with  which  he  has  fo 
liberally  favoured  me.  This  favour  is  the  greater,  that  it  is  alto- 
gether furprifing  to  me  ; no  fewer  than  eleven  of  the  fourteen  of 
my  direbt  lineal  ancedors,  thus  conjured  into  pad  exidence  by  his 
magic  , power,  being  utterly  unknown  to  me  ; and,  to  the  bed  of  my 
information  and  belief,  equally  unknown  to  every  perfon  in  the 
learned  and  in  the  unlearned  world.  They  come  however  in 
excellent  time  to  make  a dem  for  my  genealogical  tree  ; a piece  of 
furniture  which,  with  fhame  and  forrow  I mud  own,  I have  never 
pofiefied.  But  before  I can,  with  any  propriety,  make  this  ufe  of 
my  eleven  new  Great-grandfathers,  I mudUeg  of  Mr  John  Bell  to 
favour  me  with  fome  authentic  information  of  the  countries  and  the 
Univerfities  in  which  they  were  Profeflors,  and  alfo  of  the  feveral 
fciences  which  they  profefied.  Perhaps  he  can  prove,  that  the  fird 
feven  or  eight  of  them  fiourifhed  in  Terra  Audralis  Incognita,  and 
held  Profefiorfhips  in  the  Univerfity  of  Utopia.  That  they  were  not 
all,  efpecially  the  fird  three  or  four  of  that  long  and  learned  dy- 
nady, Profefibrs  of  any  fcience,  in  any  Univerfity  in  Scotland, 
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mufl  be  pretty  evident  from  the  following  considerations.  Fifteen 
generations,  according  to  the  well-known  principles  of  chronolo- 
gy, which  allow  three  generations  to  a century,  extend  to  five 
hundred  years  ; but  five  hundred,  nay,  even  four  hundred  years 
ago,  there  was  neither  Profeffor,  nor  Univerfity,  nor  Science,  in 
Scotland. 

If  Mr  John  Bell’s  text  had  been  given  without  any  note  or  com- 
mentary, it  might  have  paffed  for  a flight  of  his  original  genius, 
Similar  to  thofe  which  he-  has  difplayed  in  defcanting  on  my  per- 
fon,  character,  and  talents ; and  then  his  pofitive  affection  of  the 
marvellous  number  of  my  anceftors  who  have  been  profeffors, 
would  have  required  no  other  notice,  than  his  no  lefs  pofitive,  and 
equally  true  aifertions,  that  I was  “ born  in  Brobdignag,  and 
“ educated  in  Laputa ; that,  like  the  inhabitants  of  that  land  of 
“ fcience,  I have  one  eye  turned  upwards  to  the  heavens,  while 
“ the  other  looks  inwards  upon  my  own  great  mind  ; that  I Step 
“ over  and  over  him  and  his  brethren  in  all  the  pride  of  my  gi- 
<c  gantic  flature ; and  lift  afide  the  lappets  of  my  coat  to  let  them 
“ pafs  unhurt  beneath  the  Stride  of  my  coloffal  limbs.”  But  Mr 
John  Bell’s  text,  already  qyioted,  is  enriched  and  enforced  by  a 
molt  ample  commentary,  in  the  form  of  a marginal  note  ; which, 
being  of  his  own  compofition,  mufl  be  regarded  as  of  equal  au- 
thority with  his  text  itfelf.  His  note  is  in  thefe  words  : “We 
“ mention  this  on  the  fame  authority.  He  is  the  fifteenth  here- 
“ aitary  profeffor  in  a diredl  line  ; every  year  this  is  mentioned 
“ publicly  at  leElure  ; and  we  think  it  right  to  allow  the  author 
“ this  apology  for  fome  very  extravagant  fentiments  concerning 
“ his  own  importance.” 

Firfl,  as  to  the  firfl  of  thefe  fhort  fentences ; “ we  mention  this 
“ on  the  fame  authority.”  The  fame  authority  mufl  mean  the  au- 
thority lafl  quoted ;;  but  the  authority  lafl  quoted  by  him,  only 
eight  lines  before  the  reference  to  this  note,  is  my  own  Memorial : 
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but  furely  notKing  like  bis  marvellous  affertion  about  the  number 
of  my  anceflors  who  had  been  Profeffors,  or  any  allufion  to  them, 
is  to  be  found  in  that  Memorial  from  end  to  end. 

Next,  as  to  the  claufe  of  the  fentence,  “ every  year  this  is  men- 
“ tioned  publicly  at  lefture”  This  muff  be  underftood  'to  mean, 
mentioned  by  me,  in  my  ledures,  publicly,  every  year.  The  pur- 
pofe  of  fuch  an  affertion  cannot  be  miftaken.  Mr  John  Bell  cer- 
tainly wiflied  his  own  affertion  to  be  believed ; I mean  with  refped 
to  my  mentioning  in  my  ledures  every  year  that  abfurd  and  ex- 
travagant falfehood  : which  certainly  imports,  that  he  wiflied  to 
reprefent  me  to  the  public  both  as  a liar  and  an  idiot.  I doubt  whe- 
ther I fhould  ever  have  had  an  opportunity  to  utter  fuch  a bounce 
even  a fecond  time  ; and  I am  fure  I could  have  had  no  occa- 
fion  to  repeat  it  every  year  in  my  lectures  : for,  unqueftionably,  if 
I had  even  once  hazarded  fuch  an  affertion,  my  character  mull 
have  been  well  eftablifhed  in  both  refpeds  ; as  a liar,  for  afferting 
ferioufly  what  I could  not  believe,  and  mu  ft  have  known  to  be 
falfe  ; as  an  idiot,  for  telling  a lie  which  no  body  could  believe. 
Notwithftanuing  Mr  John  Bell’s  pofitive  affertion  in  his  text,  and 
the  conduct  of  his  brethren  and  clients,  in  fandioning,  by  their 
vote  of  thanks,  his  publication,  I can  fcarce  fuppofe  either  him  or 
them  fo  ignorant  of  the  principles  of  chronology,  of  the  common 
duration  of  human  life,  and  of  the  hiftory  of  fcience  in  their  own 
country,  as  ever  to  have  given  credit  to  that  marvellous  account  of 
my  pedigree,  if  they  had  all  heard  me  publicly  affert  it ; which 
certainly  neither  they  nor  any  other  perfon  ever  did.  But  indeed 
his  great  anxiety  to  give  me  as  the  author  of  that  flory,  irrefift- 
ibly  implies  that  he  thought  it  falfe,  but  wilhed  to  throw  the 
infamy  of  it  on  me. 

The  attempt  on  his  part  is  moft  honourable  ; and  the  approba- 
tion which  it  has  met  with  from  his  brethren  and  clients  is  quite 
charaderiftic  of  their  difpofition  and  talents.  I highly  approve  of 
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what  he  and  they  have  done,  and  moil  earneflly  exhort  them  all 
to  continue  their  honeft  and  diligent  endeavours  for  the  fame 
laudable  purpofe.  Far  from  taking  amifs  their  conduct,  I lhall  be 
much  gratified  by  it ; and  I can  afllire  them,  nay  demonftrate 
to  them  a priori , that  they  will  not  labour  in  vain.  They  may 
proceed  with  confidence  on  this  irrefragable  dilemma.  Either 
I am,  or  I am  not,  that  liar  and  idiot  which  they  wifh  to  repre- 
fent  me.  If  I am,  it  is  very  fit  that  I fhould  be  made  publicly 
known  as  fuch  ; and  they  will  have  great  credit  for  making  me 
known.  If  I am  not  that  liar  and  idiot  which  they  wifh  to  make 
me  be  thought,  it  is  equally  fit  that  they  fhould  be  made  known  to 
the  public ; and  they  will  have,  and  will  deferve,  flill  greater  credit 
with  all  mankind,  for  making  themfelves  thoroughly  known ; 
which  they  will  foon  and  mod  effectually  do,  by  a few  more 
attempts  of  the  fame  candid,  liberal,  ingenious,  and  fpirited 
kind. 


It  would  be  great  injuftice  to  the  unknown  author  of  an  excel- 
lent joke  on  me,  and  a very  fuccefsful  impofition  on  the  public, 
not  to  mention  here  the  ingenious  device,  of  publiihing  in  the 
Edinburgh  newfpapers  in  April  laft,  an  advertifement  in  my 
name,  purporting  to  be  the  announcing  of  a book  written  by  me 
on  Scottifh  Law,  and  on  the  number  of  our  Judges,  &c.  By  this 
innocent  and  very  wicty  forgery,  he  had  the  pleafure  of  making 
it  believed,  for  three  days,  not  in  Edinburgh  only,  but  all  over 
Scotland,  that  I had  gone  dark  mad.  Any  book  written  by  me 
on  fuch  a fubjedt  would  have  been  pretty  good  evidence  of  infa- 
ncy : but  to  make  this  point  doubly  fure,  there  was  fubjoined  to 
the  title  of  my  pretended  work,  a long  paragraph,  a kind  of  puff 
of  my  former  Memorial  and  of  myfelf,  that  was  quite  decifive, 
both  as  to  my  infanity,  and  the  fentiments  of  the  author  of  the 
forgery.  As  it  could  not  be  properly  contradicted  till  the  next 
days  of  publifhing  the  fame  newfpapers,  the  joke  took  fo  well  in 
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the  diftant  parts  of  Scotland,  that  many  commilTions  for  copies  of 
Gregory  on  Scotch  Law  came  pouring  in  on  Mr  Creech  from  all 
quarters.  If  I am  rightly  informed,  fome  of  our  Lawyers,  and 
even  of  our  Judges,  were  taken  in  by  that  forgery. 

It  is  hard  to  fay  whether  Mr  John  Bell’s  reference  to  my  annual 
iedtures,  in  proof  of  his  marvellous  affertion,  or  his  reference  to 
my  former  printed  Memorial,  be  the  greater  effort  of  his  peculiar 
genius : but  I think  the  latter  is  the  more  meritorious  of  the  two  ; 
forafmuch  as  every  perfon  who  could  procure  a fight  of  that 
Memorial,  and,  in  the  firft  place,  all  his  clients,  to  each  of  whom 
I had  given  a copy  of  it,  could  eafily  afcertain  that  the  reference 
was  falfe ; whereas  the  many  hundreds,  nay  fome  thoufands, 
who  have  attended  my  Academical  Ledtures,  could  only  teflify 
negatively , that  they  never  heard  me  utter  that  extravagant  falfe- 
liood. 

That  all  whom  it  concerns  may  have  a juft  notion  of  Mr 
John  Bell’s  merit  in  this  fpecimen  of  his  rhetorical  art,  and  per- 
ceive clearly  wrhat  noble  additions  he  has  made  to  a few  plain 
truths,  I {hall  Bate  briefly  what  the  fadls  are  of  which  he  has 
made  fuch  admirable  ufe. 

It  is  a melancholy  truth,  that  I,  and  my  anceftors  for  feveral  gene- 
rations, have  lived  each  of  us  by  his  own  individual  wits : and  what  is 
worfe,  I fear  it  muft  be  the  cafe  with  the  family  for  feveral  generations 
to  come,  if  the  race  fhall  continue  fo  long.  Certainly  not  one  of  us 
yet  has  had  brains  enough  to  amafs  a fortune,  for  the  benefit  of  his 
pofterity;  which  many  of  the  dulleft  greafy  rogues,  that  ever  fold 
cheefe  or  tallow,  have  accomplifhed  with  eafe.  I acknowledge  that 
my  father,  grandfather,  and  great-grandfather,  as  well  as  myfelf, 
have  all  been  ProfefTors  ; and  as  my  father’s  elder  brother  was  a 
ProfefTor  alfo,  my  dynafty  of  ProfefTors,  as  Mr  John  Bell  is  pleafed 
to  call  it,  has  been  five  in  number.  But  I never  dreamed  of  re- 
galing my  pupils  with  this  very  interesting  piece  of  my  family  hiftory 
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in  my  Academical  Ledlures  ; or  of  calling  the  attention  of  the  Ma- 
nagers of  the  Royal  Infirmary  to  it  in  my  former  Memorial : for 
this  plain  reafon,  that  it  had  not  the  moll  diftant  relation  to  the 
Theory  or  Pradlice  of  Phyfic,  or  to  the  queftion  about  the  proper 
mode  of  attendance  of  the  Surgeons  in  this  Hofpital.  It  was  re- 
ferved  for  the  fuperior  genius  of  Mr  John  Bell  to  difcover  that  it 
was  of  the  higheft  importance,  if  not  quite  decifive,  in  that  que- 
ftion : elfe  Purely  he  would  not  have  introduced  it,  and  infilled  on 
it  fo  flrongly,  in  his  Anfwer  to  me.  The  only  part  of  it  that  ever 
I mentioned  in  my  Academical  Ledlures,  and  that  not  annually, 
but  occafionally,  was  the  remarkable  fate  of  my  great-grandfather, 
who  was  Profeffor  of  mathematics  in  this  Univerfity  near  a hun- 
dred and  thirty  years  ago.  When  a young  man  he  loft  his  fight 
fuddenly , by  the  difeafe  called  amaurofis  or  gutta  ferena,  which 
proved  fatal  to  him  in  a few  days. 

This  I mentioned  to  my  pupils  as  a curious  medical  fadl ; the 
difeafe  in  queftion,  though  by  no  means  rare,  very  feldom  coming 
on  fuddenly,  or  proving  fatal,  and  often  coming  on  very  flowly, 
and  continuing,  as  in  the  cafe  of  Milton  and  many  others,  for 
twenty,  thirty,  or  forty  years,  without  impairing  the  general 
health  of  the  body,  or  the  faculties  of  the  mind.  My  ancellor’s 
cafe  was  a proof  and  example,  that  the  caufe  producing  that  kind 
of  blindnefs,  might  be  fo  deep  feated,  and  of  fuch  a nature,  as 
foon  to  become  fatal.  I was  particularly  led,  more  than  once, 
to  mention  his  fate,  having,  in  the  courfe  of  twenty  years  attend- 
ance in  the  Hofpital  as  Clinical  Profeffor,  met  with  two  cafes  of 
complete  gutta  ferena,  both  of  which  went  on  rapidly,  though 
not  fo  fall  as  his,  to  a fatal  termination. 

But  there  was  alfo  in  my  family,  though  not  among  my  lineal 
anceftors,  another  dynafty  of  Profeffor  Gregorys,  coeval  with  mine 
for  eighty  years,  which  furnifhed  another  ftill  more  curious  and 
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interefting  illuftration  of  an  important  principle  in  phyfic.  Three 
brothers  of  them  were  at  one  time  Profeffors  of  Mathematics  ; im- 
plying a ftrong  fimilarity  of  mental  conftitution,  or  of  talents,  and 
peculiar  genius  in  them  all.  As  fuch  I have  fometimes  mentioned 
it  in  my  lectures,  in  proof  and  illuftration  of  what  I conceive  to 
be  the  principle  on  which  the  hereditary  nature  of  Tome  difeafes 
depends.  This  1 conceive  to  be  refolvable  into  the  more  general 
and  well  known  faCt,  of  what  is  commonly  called  family  likenefs  ; 
which  is  certainly  often  obfervable  in  many  different  individuals, 
though  not  in  all,  of  the  fame  family ; which  often  miffes  one  or 
two,  perhaps  even  more,  generations,  and  appears  in  a very  dif- 
tant  one  ; which  confequently  muft  often  be  found  among  diftant 
collaterals  of  the  fame  race  ; which  is  often  remarkable  not  only 
with  refpeCt  -to  features,  complexion,  ftature,  and  form  of  body, 
but  alfo  with  refpeCt  to  every  the  moft  minute  particular  of  the 
bodily  conftitution  and  health  ; which  in  many  cafes  is  equally 
evident  with  refpeCt  to  the  conftitution  and  peculiarities  of  the 
mind,  not  only  as  to  the  intellectual  but  even  the  moral  faculties. 
All  peculiarities  of  underftanding,  from  perfeCt  ftupidity  to  the 
higheft  genius,  and  even  to  madnefs,  including  many  modifica- 
tions of  genius,  feem  to  belong  to  particular  races.  And  every  body 
knows,  that  many  great  and  iiluftrious  families  have  abounded  in 
knaves,  and  others  in  fools  and  madmen,  from  generation  to  ge- 
neration ; and  that  in  fome  families  the  knave  and  fool  are  fo  ex- 
quiiitely  and  happily  blended,  that  it  is  impoflible  to  fay  which 
prevails.  Of  peculiarity  of  genius  in  a family  the  beft  example, 
becaufe  it  is  the  moft  common  and  familiar,  is  the  genius  for 
mufic  ; which  in  fome  families  is  found  great  in  almoft  every  in- 
dividual ; while  in  other  families  there  is  not  the  leaft  of  it.  The 
genius  for  mathematics  feems  often  to  have  been  a hereditary  pe- 
culiarity of  the  fame  kind.  The  two  moft  remarkable  inftances  of 
it,  that  I have  heard  of,  and  which  accordingly  I mentioned  as 
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fuch  to  my  pupils,  are  the  Bernouillis  of  Balle,  and  the  Gregorys 
of  Scotland  ; the  latter,  as  I told  them,  I could  mention  without 
any  vanity,  as  I had  no  pretenfions  to  mathematical  genius  myfelf. 

To  complete  the  hiftory  of  that  collateral  dynaily,  I mull  men- 
tion, that  two  of  the  three  brothers  had  each  a foil,  who  became 
Profeffors  alfo ; fo  that  there  were  five  Profelfors  Gregory  of  that 
dynafly,  as  well  as  of  mine.  Moreover,  two  of  their  fillers  had 
each  a fon,  both  of  whom  were  Mathematicians  and  Profelfors ; 
for,  however  marvellous  it  may  appear,  it  is  a certain  fadl,  that, 
time  immemorial,  in  the  Gregory  family,  the  women’s  fide  of  the 
houfe  has  been  almoft  as  fure  as  the  men’s.  The  laft  of  that 
dynaily  in  the  female  line,  was  the  late  Dr  Reid  of  Glafgow  • 
the  other  was  the  late  Mr  Profelfor  Innes  of  Marifchal  College, 
Aberdeen. 

It  is  not  eafy  to  conceive  how  all  the  three  brothers  Ihould  have 
been  lineal  anceflors  of  mine  ; and  it  is  certain  that  neither  they, 

. nor  their  fons,  nor  their  daughters  were  fo  ; nor  their  father  either. 
That  very  mathematical  old  gentleman  was  an  elder  brother  of  my 
great-grandfather.  He  was  not  even  a Profelfor,  but  bred  a mer- 
chant ; and  as  fuch  fettled  in  Holland  ; when,  by  the  death  of 
his  immediate  elder  brother,  he  fucceeded  to  a fmall  ellate  in  the 
north  of  Scotland,  of  which  he  took  polfefiion,  and  commenced 
country  gentleman.  But,  though  no  Profelfor,  he  was  a good 
Mathematician  ; and  withal  of  fuch  indefatigable  zeal  and  ac- 
tivity for  the  advancement  of  mathematical  fcience,  that  he  actual- 
ly took  the  trouble  to  beget,  in  lawful  wedlock,  nine  and  twenty 
children  ; who  of  courfe  eat  up  his  ellate ; but  he  lived  to  fee 
three  of  them  Profeffors  of  Mathematics  at  the  fame  time  ; one  of 
them  at  Oxford,  one  at  Edinburgh,  and  one  at  St  Andrew’s. 

Of  all  thefe  very  edifying  particulars,  fo  interefting  to  the  public 
in  general,  and  efpecially  to  the  Managers  of  the  Royal  Infirmary  ; 
as  being  elfential  to  the  decifion  of  their  quellion  with  the  Sur- 
geons, and  accordingly  introduced  into  the  difculfion  by  Mr  John 
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Bell,  with  his  ufual  bad  luck  in  all  matters  of  fadl ; the  only  one 
that  ever  I mentioned  in  my  ledlures,  was  the  fadt  of  the  three 
brothers  being  Profeffors  of  Mathematics,  which  I mentioned  very 
briefly,  for  the  purpofe  - already  explained.  It  appears  to  me  as 
charadteriftic  and  decifive  of  that  curious  principle  which  I wifhed 
to  illuftrate,  as  the  more  fplendid  example  of  family-likenefs  that 
occurred  in  one  of  the  noblefl  families  in  England.  In  the  joyous 
reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  that  Noble  Family  was  reduced  to 
three  males  ; and  there  was  not  one  Nofe  among  them. 

On  no  one  point  has  Mr  John  Bell’s  bad  luck,  with  refpedt  to 
matters  of  fadt,  been  worfe  than  on  this  of  the  dynafty  of  fifteen 
Profeffors  in  a diredt  line. 

Fie  certainly  chofe  his  ground  well ; the  general  principle  to 
which  he  traded,  neganti  incumbit  probation  is  irrefragably  efla- 
blifhed,  in  all  fuch  candid  difcuflions  as  his.  In  plain  Englifh, 
every  man  is  to  be  held  guilty  of  every  thing  infamous  of  which 
he  is  accufed  ; and  no  man  is  entitled  to  be  believed,  or  even  heard 
in  his  own  defence.  Indeed,  it  is  hardly  worth  a man’s  while  to 
fpeak  in  his  own  defence  ; for  a negative  in  general  cannot  be 
proved.  If  Mr  John  Bell  had  contented  himfelf  with  declaring  to 
the  Managers,  and  to  the  public,  that  I told  my  pupils  every 
year,  publicly,  at  lecture,  that  one  of  my  Grandmothers  was  a 
Judge,  and  the  other  a General  Officer,  I muft  have  acquiefced  in 
the  charge,  for  I could  not  have  proved  the  negative  of  it.  He 
might  have  chofen  to  impute  to  me,  as  the  affertor  of  them,  tea 
thoufand  other  extravagancies,  equally  incredible  and  difgraceful, 
not  one  of  which  I could  have  difproved.  But,  with  his  peculiar 
bad  luck  as  to  matters  of  fadt,  he  has  imputed  to  me  an  extrava- 
gant falfehood  ; of  which  I can  prove  the  negative  in  the  ) ly 
way  in  which  a negative  can  be  proved  ; that  is,  by  proving  an 
affirmative,  which  is  inconfiflent  with  it.  This  is  the  nature  and 
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force  of  the  proof  of  an  alibi : now  in  this  cafe  I can  prove  an 
allter. 

In  an  account  of  the  life  and  writings  of  Dr  John  Gregory,  my' 
father,  prefixed  to  the  complete  collection  of  his  works,  publidi- 
ed  here  about  fifteen  years  ago,  thofe  curious  circum fiances  rela- 
ting to  the  number  of  thofe  of  his  name  and  family,  who  have 
been  Profeffors,  are  mentioned,  without  any  impropriety  that  I 
can  fee  : but  furely  there  would  have  been  the  molt  ridiculous  im- 
propriety in  mentioning  them  in  my  academical  lectures.  That 
biographical  account  of  my  father  was  not  written  by  me,  but 
by  a gentleman  well  known  in  the  literary  world,  who  now  has  a 
feat  on  the  Bench  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Juftice  in  Scotland. 

I however  furnifhed  the  materials  for  it,  and  am  no  doubt  an- 
fwerable  for  the  truth  of  the  facts  therein  dated,  to  the  bed  of 
my  knowledge,  information,  and  belief.  The  account  of  the  dy- 
nadies  of  Profeffors,  given  in  that  life  of  my . father,  will  be 
found  perfectly  confident  with  what  I have  here  faid  of  them,  and 
abfolutely  inconfident  with  Mr  John  Bell’s  marvellous  dory  ; which 
if  any  perfon  choofes  to  believe,  he  mud  alfo  believe,  that  I had 
deliberately  given  to  my  pupils,  and  to  the  public,  the  mod 
complete  means  of  detecting  the  grofs  falfehood  that  I annually  en- 
deavoured to  impofe  on  them. 

Such  abfurdity  and  inconfidency  appear  to  me  almod  as  incre- 
dible, as  that  I fhould  have  been  found  in  two  different  places 
at  once. 

All  this  however  is  to  be  underdood  with  a falvo  jure  to  Mr 
John  Bell  and  his  clients.  If  he  or  they  choofe  to  dake  their 
character  in  point  of  probity  and  veracity  on  the  truth  of  his  af- 
fertion,  by  them  adopted  and  fancticmed,  as  I dake  mine  on  the 
contradiction  of  it,  they  are  heartily  welcome,  or  more  than  wel- 
come. I fhall  confider  their  doing  fo  as  one  of  the  greated  fa- 
vours that  they  can  confer  on  me.  I beg  likewife,  that  this  offer 
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on  my  part  may  be  underflood  to  extend  to  all  Mr  John  Bell’s 
facfls,  which  have  been  the  fubjedt  of  animadverfion  and  contra- 
diction in  this  Memorial,  from  page  1 1 3.  to  the  end  of  it.  To 
have  made  this  offer  fooner,  as  in  difcuffing  Mr  John  Bell’s  fadts, 
which  are  inconfiffent  with  authentic  record,  would  have  been 
confidered  by  him  as  only  inviting  him  to  kick  againft  the  pricks. 
To  have  made  the  fame  offer  when  I was  commenting  on  his 
fplendid  negative  affertions,  that  I never  entered  the  Surgeons 
wards,  or  the  operation-room  of  this  Hofpital ; never  faw  Mr 
Wood  operate,  never  faw  John  Hunter  operate,  never  even  faw  an 
operation,  would  have  been  ftill  worfe  : for  fuch  negatives,  even 
if  they  had  been  true,  could  not  be  proved.  Nay,  I fcarce  think, 
after  the  elapfe  of  thirty  years  or  more,  that  the  oppofite  affirma- 
tives, which  I know  to  be  true,  can  be  proved  ; to  have  invited 
Mr  John  Bell  therefore  to  prove  fuch  affertions,  would  not  only 
have  been  nugatory,  but  would  have  had  the  appearance  of  fome 
wiffi  or  defign  on  my  part  to  withdraw  the  attention  of  the  ma- 
nagers and  public  from  matters  really  ferious  or  fhameful  on  my 
part,  by  engaging  it  on  fubjedts  of  no  moment  to  me,  or  to  any 
other  body.  But  on  the  fubjedt  of  the  dynafties,  and  Mr  John 
Bell’s  afiertion  with  refpedt  to  my  account  of  them,  neither  of 
thofe  objections  can  be  pretended.  If  what  he  has  afferted  in 
his  note  already  quoted,  be  true,  it  is  decifive  with  refpedt  to  me  : 
and  he  may  eafily  find  fome  hundreds,  or  fome  thoufands  of  wit- 
neffes,  to  confirm  it  on  oath.  I hope,  therefore,  he  will  not  think 
it  unreafonable  in  me  to  beg  of  him  to  produce,  in  confirmation 
of  what  he  has  afl'erted,  the  affidavits  of  two  or  three  dozen  on- 
ly of  my  quondam  pupils.  It  would  be  abfurd  to  fay,  that  I wifh 
there  may  be  in  the  world  even  one  fuch  perjured  mifcreant ; but 
if  there  be  any  fuch,  I heartily  with  them  to  be  known,  and  to 
meet  with  that  general  credit  and  efiimation  which  they  deferve. 
He  will  alfo,  I hope,  have  the  goodnefs  to  mention,  and  to  get 
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his  witneffes  to  teftify  on  oath,  how  my  pupils  behaved  when 
they  heard  me  utter  that  abfurd  falfehood.  Did  they  content 
themfelves  with  getting  up,  and  leaving  me  to  read  a <zW/-lec5ture, 
which  certainly  they  ought  to  have  done  ; or  did  they  pull  my 
gown  off  my  fhoulders,  and  tofs  me  in  a blanket  ? which,  if 
not  ftridtly  proper,  would  have  been  almoft  excufable,  and  not 

in  the  leaf!  wonderful. -Whatever  he  and  his  clients  may  choofe 

to  think  or  to  fay  of  me,  they  cannot  furely  pretend,  that  all  my 
pupils,  nay,  hardly  that  any  of  them,  have  always  been  fuch  fools 
as  to  believe  that  extravagant  falfehood,  if  they  had  heard  me  utter 
it.  If  even  one  of  them  had  had  but  common  fenfe,  he  muft  infalli- 
bly have  in  one  day  expofed  me  to  the  contempt  and  reproach  of 
every  ftudent  at  the  Univerfity. 

From  my  conlidering  fo  minutely  that  brilliant  fpecimen  of  Mr 
John  Bell’s  rhetorical  talents,  it  may  be  judged  that  I think  it  of 
peculiar  confequence,  and  wilh  to  make  an  important  ufe  of  it. 
Moll  men  of  candour,  probity,  and  good  fenfe,  efpecially  if  they 
are  unacquainted  with  medical  controverlies,  and  the  great  lati- 
tude as  to  all  matters  of  fafl  affumed  by  thofe  who  engage  in 
them,  will  hardly  believe  that  Mr  John  Bell,  even  adling  in  the 
capacity  of  an  Advocate,  fhould  affert,  and  that  his  clients,  even 
afling  as  a party,  fhould  adopt  and  fandlion  what  they  could  not 
believe,  and  mult  have  known  to  be  falfe.  I conlider  Mr  John 
Bell’s  marginal  note  already  analyzed  as  complete  proof  of  that 
point,  which  it  is  of  confequence  for  me  to  eltablifh  : but  to  re- 
move all  doubts  and  difficulties  with  refpe<5t  to  it,  I fhall  examine 
another  almoft  equally  brilliant  fpecimen  of  the  fame  mode  of 
proceeding,  in  him,  and  in  them.  This  is  another  marginal  note 
of  his,  at  the  bottom  of  the  54th  page  of  his  firft  fecdion.  His 
words  are  thefe : “ I was  very  early,  fays  the  MemorialiftJ  admit- 
“ ted  behind  the  curtain,  and  underftood  the  myftery,  and  was 
“ diverted  with  the  young  drones  fitting  liftening  to  the  hum  of 
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the  old  drones.”  I acknowledge  having  laid,  in  my  former  Me- 
morial, that,  from  my  earlieft  youth,  I was  admitted  behind  the 
curtain,  and  let  into  the  fecret  of  the  medical  drama ; neither  of 
which  propofitions,  I am  fure,  will  ever  be  difputed  by  any  per- 
fon  who  knows  what  my  education  has  been.  It  is  the  latter  part 
of  Mr  John  Bell’s  note,  which  I confider  as  a good  fpecimen  of  his 
genius,  and  well  worthy  of  an  ample  commentary.  He  there 
exhibits  me  as  reprefenting  my  honoured  inftrudlors,  Dr  Monro, 
Dr  Cullen,  Dr  Black,  Dr  Home,  and  my  own  Father,  as  a parcel 
of  old  drones,  and  my  fellow  ftudents  as  a parcel  of  young  drones  ; 
implying  probably  that  I was  fuch  a drone  myfelf. 

The  peculiar  merit  of  that  part  of  his  note  confifts  in  this,  that 
not  only  I had  never  faid  or  infinuated  fuch  an  abominable  and 
difgraceful  falfehood,  but  that  I had  ftrongly  expreffed,  and  fully 
illuftrated,  the  diredtly  oppolite  and  well-known  truth.  From  the 
ufe  which  he  hath  made  of  my  particular  expreftions,  young 
drones,  and  old  drones,  it  is  plain  that  he  had  read  and  remember- 
ed the  following  fentence  in  my  former  Memorial,  “ Our  ftudents, 
“ far  from  being  a parcel  of  young  drones,  liftening  quietly  to  the 
“ hum  of  a few  old  drones,  which  is  too  generally  the  cafe  in  other 
“ Univerfities,  are  commonly  as  eager  to  learn  as  we  are  to  teach 
“ them.”  ( Mem . p.  207.).  It  is  impoftible  to  conceive  a more  com- 
plete perverfion  of  my  plain  meaning  than  Mr  John  Bell  has  accom- 
pli ihed,  and  his  clients  have  approved  and  fandlioned.  They  can- 
not, therefore,  think  I do  them  any  injuftice  when  I fuppofe  them 
to  have  adled  in  the  fame  manner  on  many  other  points,  on  which 
his  mifreprefentation  appears  only  from  the  general  tenor  of  his 
difcourfe,  but  cannot  be  fliewn  fo  briefly  and  clearly  by  his  falfi- 
fication  of  one  fhort  fentence.  And  I think  every  intelligent  and 
candid  reader  muft,  from  thefe  few  famples,  perceive  the  neceflity 
of  at  leaft  fufpending  his  belief  of  every  important  faff,  how- 
ever confidently  aflerted  by  him,  and  fandlioned  by  the  public 
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approbation  of  his  clients,  till  fuch  time  as  he  or  they  give 
fome  evidence  of  fuch  valuable,  and  generally  fuch  marvellous 
fadts. 


Before  I difmifs  that  firfl  fedtion'  of  his  Anfwer  to  me,  I muft 
take  notice  of  Mr  John  Bell’s  heroic  undertaking,  to  vindicate  Dr 
Cullen  from  having  acknowledged  to  my  father,  that  he  thought 
u there  muft  be  a tub  to  amufe  the  whale  and  from  having  adtually 
endeavoured  to  amufe  the  whale  in  that  way  himfelf. 

"When  Mr  John  Bell  engaged  in  this  perilous  and  fruitlefs  adven- 
ture, he  muft  furely  have  forgotten  Pope’s  well-known  couplet, 

One  from  dll  Grub-freet  will  my  fame  defend , 

And,  more  abufive , calls  himfelf  my  friend. 

Non  tali  auxilio  nec  defenforibus  if  is  tempus  eget.  Dr  Cullen’s  cha- 
racter and  talents  need  no  vindication  by  Mr  John  Bell ; and  I 
have  no  occafton  to  offer  any  arguments  to  prove  in  what  high 
eftimation  I have  always  held  him  and  his  writings. 

For  fix  and  twenty  years  that  I have  taught  as  a Profeffor  in  the 
Univerfity  of  Edinburgh,  firft  of  the  Theory,  then  of  the  Practice 
of  Phyfic  ; and  in  conducting  twenty  Courfes  of  LeCtures  as  Clini- 
cal Profeffor,  I have  always  availed  myfelf  of  his  writings,  and  of 
his  verbal  inftruCtions  ; and  have  recommended  in  the  ftrongeft 
terms,  his  valuable  works  to  the  attentive  perufal  of  all  my  pupils. 
This  1 conceive  to  be  the  moft  unequivocal  proof  of  my  opinion  of 
his  merits  : far  more  honourable  to  him,  as  well  as  to  myfelf,  and 
much  better  for  my  pupils,  than  any  profeftion  of  blind  admira- 
tion for  him  and  his  doCtrines  ; or  any  refolution  never  to  diffent 
from  him,  on  any  point,  either  of  theory  or  practice. 

I take  the  liberty,  as  it  is  my  duty,  occafionally  to  differ  from 
him,  both  in  practice  and  theory  ; as  he  did  from  the  many  emi- 
nent medical  authors  who  preceded  him,  and  of  whofe  valuable 
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works  he  endeavoured  to  make  the  bell  ufe ; and  as  I expedt  and 
wifh  that  all  my  pupils  lhall  do  with  refpedt  to  me,  as  the  fcience 
and  practice  of  medicine  gradually  improve. 

* 

“ A tub  to  amufe  the  whale ! Could  Cullen  indeed  fay  this,  Cullen, 
“ the  proud  and  jealous  author  of  a dodtrine  which  hath  enllaved 
“ the  Medical  world,  could  he  declare  that  doctrine  to  be  a cheat  ? it 
“ is  not  to  be  believed,”  &c.  &c.  “ Vanity  mult  have  reftrained 

“ him,  if  no  better  fentiment  dwelt  in  his  mind.”  ( Anf.  § i.p.  52.) 
This  is  indeed  fetting  about  the  bulinefs  like  a man  of  genius : to 
begin  the  vindication  of  Dr  Cullen  by  pronouncing  him  proud 
and  jealous  for  certain,  and  poffibly  vain  alfo.  I lived  in  intimacy 
with  Dr  Cullen  for  many  years,  and  knew  him  well ; yet  never 
faw  in  him  any  fymptoms  of  pride  or  jealoufy.  As  he  was  a man 
of  fenfe,  not  to  fay  of  fuperior  talents,  I cannot  think  he  was 
proud  : for  pride  is  charadteriltic  of  folly.  Nor  can  I conceive  of 
what,  or  of  whom,  he  was  jealous  : certainly  not  as  the  author  of 
that  dodtrine  which  Mr  John  Bell  fays  hath  enllaved  the  medical 
world  ; for  he  was  no  more  the  author  of  that  dodtrine  than  Mr 
John  Bell  is.  Frederick  Hoffman  was  the  author  of  that  dodtrine,  as 
Mr  John  Bell  ought  to  have  known,  and  mult  have  known, 
if  he  had  ever  looked  into  the  waitings  of  Hoffman,  or  had 
even  read  Dr  Cullen’s  own  preface  to  his  Firlt  Lines  of  the 
Pradtice  of  Phylic.  If  Dr  Cullen  had  taught  that  dodtrine  as 
originally  his  own,  he  mult  have  been  regarded,  in  the  firlt 
place,  by  his  own  pupils,  and  in  the  next  place,  by  the  whole 
medical  world,  as  the  vilelt  mountebank  that  ever  appeared  on 
any  Itage  ; for  at  the  time  he  was  brought  from  Glalgow  to  Edin- 
burgh, as  Profeffor  of  Medicine  and  Chemiltry  in  1756,  and  for 
many  years  before,  that  dodtrine,  as  delivered  in  the  writings  of  Hoff- 
man, had  been  adopted  by  the  Itudents  of  phylic  in  this  Univerlity, 
even  though  their  Profeffors  were  endeavouring  to  teach  them  the 
dodtrine  of  Boerhaave ; whofe  pupils  they  had  all  been,  and  whofe 
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zealous  admirers  they  continued  to  be ; as  was  the  cafe  with  all  his 
pupils.  That  fact,  of  the  early  adoption  of  Hoffman’s  dodtrine  by 
the  ftudents  of  phyfic  in  this  Univerfity,  I mention  on  the  autho- 
rity of  my  father  ; who,  in  the  years  1743,  4,  and  5,  was  a ftudent 
of  phyfic,  and  a member  of  the  Medical  Society,  in  this  Univerfity. 

Dr  Cullen,  I believe,  when  he  taught  phyfic  at  Glafgow,  had 
adopted  the  fyftem  of  Hoffman  j and  continued  to  teach  it  after  he 
came  to  the  Univerfity  of  Edinburgh  : which  contributed  greatly 
to  procure  him  the  confidence,  efteem,  and  admiration  of  the 
ftudents,  and  in  due  time  the  well-known  familiar  appellation  of 
Old  Spafm  ; which,  however  ludicrous  it  may  appear,  never  im- 
plied on  their  part  any  difrefpedt  to  him  ; but  on  the  contrary  the 
greateft  regard  and  affedtion.  He  always  taught  Hoffman  s doc- 
trine, like  a man  of  fenfe  and  candour,  acknowledging,  in  the  moft 
explicit  terms,  who  was  the  author  of  it,  and  doing  juftice  to  his 
great  and  original  genius,  his  profound  medical  erudition,,  and 
the  advantages  which  he  had  poffeffed  by  his  long  and  extenfive 
practice  ; but  not  fervilely  adopting  and  inculcating  every  fen- 
tence  of  Hoffman  s dodtrine ; on  the  contrary,  propofing  occafion- 
ally  fuch  corrections  and  improvements  as  he  thought  it  required. 
Dr  Cullen’s  preface  to  his  Firft  Lines  is  the  moft  complete  and  au- 
thentic document  on  this  point  that  can  be  defired  or  conceived : 
in  it  he  not  only  mentions,  in  general,  the  fyftem  of  Hoffman , as 
what  he  moft  approved  and  had  adopted  ; but  gives  (page  19,  to  22, 
edit.  1784)  a long  quotation,  much  too  long  to  quote  here,  for  it 
extends  to  more  than  two  pages,  containing,  in  Hoffman  s own 
words,  the  fum  and  fubftance  of  his  Theory,  and  his  Principles  of 
Practice  in  Phyfic. 

The  whole  of  Dr  Cullen’s  Theory  and  Practice  of  Phyfic,  as 
contained  in  his  Firft  Lines,  may  be  regarded  as  a kind  of  com- 
mentary on  that  paffage  of  Hoffman  ; and,  in  this  view,  it  is  as 
ftri<ft  and  faithful  as  Galen’s  Commentary  on  the  Aphorifms  of 
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Hippocrates.  It  was  impoflible  for  any  man  to  have  adled  more 
candidly  and  honourably  than  Dr  Cullen  did  in  this  refpe<5t ; all 
the  merit  of  which  Mr  John  Bell,  by  a few  words  of  his  magic 
pen,  would  do  away,  and  fubftitute  for  it  the  fhameful  demerit 
of  the  very  oppoiite  condu6l. 

But  it  is  evident,  that  Mr  John  Bell’s  chief  objedt,  in  his  maf- 
terly  vindication  of  Dr  Cullen,  from  the  charge  of  fometimes 
throwing  out  a tub  to  amufe  the  whale,  was  to  have  an  opportu- 
nity of  exprefling  his  diftruft  either  of  my  veracity,  or  of  my  fa- 
ther’s, or  of  both.  Confidering  how  much  better  his  means  of 
knowledge  mull  be,  than  either  I or  my  father  could  have,  of 
what  palTed  in  the  moll  private  converfation  between  Dr  Cullen 
and  my  father,  and  between  my  father  and  me,  more  than  thirty 
years  ago  ; confidering  alfo  how  many  illuftrious  examples  we 
have  already  feen,  of  his  accuracy  and  fidelity  with  refpecfl  to  all 
matters  of  fa£l ; it  would  be  equally  unneceflary  and  unavailing  to 
difpute  that  point  with  him.  I fhall  therefore  content  myfelf 
with  giving  him  the  fequel  of  that  ftory,  which,  I hope,  will  af- 
ford him  fome  good  materials  for  his  next  Philippic. 

The  fubjedl  of  my  father’s  friendly  hint  to  Dr  Cullen,  which 
produced  his  ludicrous  avowal  of  the  expediency  of  throwing  out 
a tub  to  amufe  the  whale,  was  the  Nervous  Syftem  ; on  which  Dr 
Cullen  ufed  to  defcant,  at  great  length,  and  with  much  vivacity  and 
ingenuity,  when  he  taught  the  Theory  of  Phyfic.  To  the  bed  of 
my  remembrance,  he  fometimes  employed  about  two  thirds  of  his 
courfe,  that  is  eighty  ledtures  out  of  one  hundred  and  twenty,  on 
the  Nervous  Syftem  ; illuftrating  very  fully,  and  in  a moft  enter- 
taining manner,  many  hypothetical  theories,  about  the  nature  and 
properties  of  a fuppofed  nervous  fluid  or  aether ; the  exiftence  of 
which  ftill  remains  to  be  proved.  He  even  amufed  himfelf  and 
his  pupils,  by  adopting  and  inculcating  fome  ingenious  opinions, 
never  yet  eftabliflied  by  any  competent  evidence,  concerning  the 
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operations  of  the  brain  and  nerves,  and  their  fuppofed  fluid,  in 
various  functions  of  the  body,  as,  for  example,  in  the  fecretion, 
preparation,  conveyance,  and  application  of  nourilhment  to  every 
part  of  the  body.  [See  Dr  Cullen  s Injlitutions  of  Medicine , Part  L 
Phyfiology , parag . 293,  294.  edit.  1777.)  Many  of  thefe  opi- 
nions may  be  found  Hated  in  his  own  words  in  that  little  book, 
which  was  his  text-book  when  he  taught  the  Theory  of  Phyfic  ; 
and  not  only  the  opinions,  but  his  mode  of  illuftrating  them,  may 
be  found  in  feveral  of  the  Thefes  publifhed  in  this  Univerfity  be- 
tween the  years  1766  and  1774. 

Many  of  thefe  opinions  were  tacitly,  and  others  more  than  ta- 
citly, given  up  by  Dr  Cullen  himfelf,  both  in  his  lectures  and  in 
his  printed  text-book,  his  Firfl  Lines,  when  he  taught  the  Praflice 
of  Phyfic.  To  the  be  ft  of  my  remembrance,  in  the  laft  fourteen 
years  of  his  life,  I never  heard  one  word  from  him  about  vibra- 
tions or  vibratiuncles  in  the  nervous  aether  ; or  any  thing  about 
the  nourilhment  being  fecreted  from  the  blood  by  the  brain,  and 
conveyed  from  the  brain  by  the  nerves  to  every  part  of  the  body. 
Indeed  this  laft  opinion,  however  ingenioufly  illuftrated,  was  ab- 
folutely  untenable,  as  there  was  not  only  no  evidence/or  it,  but 
complete  and  decifive  evidence  againf  it. 

Nor  was  even  that  opinion  new,  or  peculiar  to  Dr  Cullen : for 
it  had  been  maintained  by  many  ingenious,  but  fanciful  theorifts 
in  phyfic,  before  his  time.  Of  this  every  perfon  interefted  in  the 
queftion  may  be  convinced  at  once,  by  confulting  Dr  Monro’s 
great  folio  volume  on  the  Nervous  Syftem,  (page  77.  to  87.) 
There  they  will  find  a brief  enumeration  of  the  decifive  argu- 
ments which  refute  the  opinion  in  queftion ; and  alfo  an  enumera- 
tion of  no  fewer  than  ten  Medical  Authors,  prior  to  Dr  Cullen, 
who  had  maintained  that  opinion.  The  name  of  Dr  Cullen  was 
fupprefted  in  that  enumeration,  in  which  it  ought  naturally  to 
have  come  the  laft,  not  from  any  difrefpeft  to  him,  but,  to  my 
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certain  knowledge,  purely  from  confederations  of  refpedt  and  de- 
licacy. 

To  fuch  difcufiions  and  fpeculations,  I conceive,  that  Dr  Cullen 
alluded,  by  the  metaphorical  expreffion  of  a tub  to  amufe  the 
whale.  Whatever  Mr  John  Bell  may  think  of  him,  I think 
too  highly  of  him,  both  in  point  of  underflanding  and  know- 
ledge, to  fuppofe  that  he  could  believe  in  doddrines,  not  only 
unfupported  by  evidence,  but  diredtly  repugnant  to  it ; or  that  he 
could  fuppofe  fuch  fanciful  theories  of  any  importance,  or  any  ap- 
plication to  practice.  His  anfwer  to  my  father,  I believe,  put  an 
end  to  that  converfation ; and  precluded  all  further  attempts,  on 
my  father’s  part,  to  remonfhrate  with  him  on  any  dodtrines  that  he 
might  choofe  to  teach  : and  I believe  Dr  Cullen  took  in  good  part 
that  friendly  hint,  which  my  father  gave  him. 

But  a year  or  two  afterwards  an  event  occurred,  relating  to  the 
fame  fubjedt,  which  made  Dr  Cullen  very  angry,  and  gave  my  fa- 
ther fome  uneafinefs. 

In  the  jirji  edition  of  the  Edinburgh  Encyclopaedia  Britannica, 
which,  to  the  beft  of  my  remembrance,  was  publiihed  here  in  num- 
bers, between  thirty  and  five  and  thirty  years  ago,  the  article  JEther 
made  a confpicuous  figure.  In  that  article,  the  doddrine  of  the  Ner- 
vous dither,  and  the  whole  of  Dr  Cullen’s  dodtrine  of  the  Nervous 
Syfdem,  were  very  roughly  handled.  This,  without  ever  mentioning 
Dr  Cullen’s  name,  or  alluding  to  him  as  the  author  or  affertor  of  fuch 
doddrines,  was  done  under  pretence  of  difcuffing  a certain  Thefis, 
publiihed  in  this  Univerfity  in  5768,  on  the  caufe  of  Animal  Heat. 
In  that  Thefis  (Guftavus  Richard  Brown’s  of  Maryland,  De  Ortu 
Animalium  Caloris ) the  production  of  animal  heat,  and  many  other 
curious  things,  are  referred  to  the  fuppofed  Nervous  dither  and  its 
vibrations.  It  was  well  known  to  every  Student  of  Phyfic  at  the 
Univerfity  at  that  time,  and  indeed  it  is  avowed  by  Dr  Biown  in 
the  whole  of  his  Thefis,  from  the  motto  on  his  title-page  to  the 
concluding  fentence  of  his  diflertation,  (which  fentence  is  quoted 
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in  my  former  Memorial,  page  210.),  that  it  was  the  Theory  on  thofc 
fubjedls  taught  by  Dr  Cullen.  It  was  one  of  his  tubs  to  amufe  the 
whale : and  after  it  had  ferved  its  purpofe  for  fome  time,  and  was 
a little  fhattered  in  the  fervice,  he  very  wifely  withdrew  it,  and 
threw  out  another  and  another,  fo  as  to  keep  the  whale  effectually 
amufed,  and  always  playing  about  him.  But  as  he  had  not  for- 
gotten my  father’s  hint  on  the  fubjedf,  as  foon  as  the  fevere  dif- 
cufhon  of  the  Nervous  fEther  appeared  in  the  Encyclopaedia,  he 
immediately  fuppofed  that  it  was  written  by  my  father.  So  fully 
pofTeffed  was  he  with  this  notion,  that  he  mentioned  it  without 
much  referve  to  fome  of  his  pupils,  fome  of  whom  reported  it  to  my 
father.  I have  heard  that  he  mentioned  his  belief  on  that  point  to  fe- 
veral  other  perfons : I know  he  did  fo  to  Mr  Creech,  the  bookfeller. 
Nay,  as  I have  lately  learned  from  the  prefent  Mr  Smellie  printer, 
Dr  Cullen,  in  converfation  with  his  father,  the  late  Mr  William 
Smellie,  one  of  the  Authors , not  the  printer,  of  that  e4ition  of  the 
Encyclopaedia,  told  him  that  he  was  Jure  that  my  father  had  written 
that  article,  and  that  he  knew  his  ftyle. 

This  muff  have  afforded  much  amufement  to  Mr  Smellie,  who 
was  himfelf  the  author  of  that  article  ; as  my  father  foon  learned 
from  Mr  Smellie  : for  he  was  fo  much  piqued  at  Dr  Cullen’s  unjuft 
and  ungenerous  fufpicion,  that  he  fpared  no  pains  to  difcover  the 
real  author  of  that  well  written  but  fevere  article,  which  had  given 
fuch  offence,  and  been  fo  rafhly  imputed  to  him.  Mr  Smellie,  for 
good  reafons,  did  not  choofe  to  be  generally  known  as  the  author  of 
it  at  that  time  ; but  I know  that  in  the  courfe  of  fome  years  after- 
wards, Dr  Cullen  found  him  out,  and  was  very  angry  at  him  ac- 
cordingly. That  difcovery  of  Mr  Smellie  being  the  author  of  it,  I 
have  always  underflood,  gave  occafion  to  the  complete  alteration 
and  foftening  of  the  article  JEther  in  the  fecond  and  all  the  fubfe- 
quent  editions  of  the  Encyclopaedia ; fo  that  nothing  of  it  was 
allowed  to  remain  that  could  give  offence  to  Dr  Cullen. 
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Mr  John  Bell  deferves  no  fmall  credit  for  his  happy  difcovery, 
that  Dr  Cullen’s  ludicrous  expreffion  to  my  father  was  an  acknow- 
ledgment, that  the  dodlrine  which  he  taught  was  all  a cheat,  and  that 
I meant,  by  telling  that  hory,  to  convey  fuch  a meaning,  fo  incon- 
hhent  with  truth,  and  fo  unworthy  of  Dr  Cullen.  His  meaning 
plainly  was,  that  while  he  endeavoured  to  inhrudl:  his  pupils  in 
the  well  ehablilhed  and  ufeful  fadts  and  principles  of  phyfic,  which 
are  often  dry  and  tedious,  fometimes  even  difguhing,  it  was  necef- 
fary  to  beguile  and  animate  them  on  their  weary  way,  by  amuiing 
them  with  more  pleating  profpedts,  and  engaging  them  in  purfuits, 
which,  by  routing  them  to  adtive  exertions,  might  quicken  their 
progrefs  in  their  toilfome  journey  ; even  while  they  feemed  to 
withdraw  them  fartheft  from  the  common  beaten  track.  If  Dr 
Cullen  erred  in  this  notion,  his  error  at  lead;  was  not  new  in  the 
world ; and  he  might  well  have  juhified  it  by  very  high  and 
ancient  authority. 

Jd  quoque  enim  non  ab  nulla  ratione  videtun, 

Sed  veluti  pueris  abfinthia  tetra  me  dentes 
Cum  dare  conantur , prius  oras  pocula  circum 
Contingunt  mellis  dulci  jlavoque  liquore , 

Ut  pucrorum  cstas  improvida  ludificctur 
Labrorum  tenus ; inter ea  perpotet  amarum 
Abfinthi  laticem , deceptaque  non  capiatur , 

Sed  potius  tali  facto  recreata  valefcat . 

. ( J . i ~ 

If  Mr  John  Bell  and  his  clients  fhall  not  underhand,  or  fliall 
reject  the  authority  of  fuch  a Heatheniili  writer'  as  Lucretius,  they 
mull;  at  lead  be  fuppofed  to  underhand,  that  there  is  nothing  con- 
trary  either  to  Law  or  Gofpel,  in  gilding  a pill,  or  fweetening  a 
naufeous  draught ; though  neither  the  gold  that  covers  the  pill, 
nor  the  fyrug  that  fweetens  the  draught,  add  any  thing  to  the 
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virtues  of  the  medicines  which  they  contain.  But  the  beft  proof  of 
the  juftnefs  of  Dr  Cullen’s  principle,  and  of  his  fkill  and  fuccefs 
in  applying  it  to  practice,  is  the  very  high  reputation  which  he 
foon  acquired,  and  the  number  of  his  pupils  who  have  rifen  to 
eminence  in  their  profeflion,  and  who  have  contributed,  by  their 
adtive  exertions,  both  to  improve  the  practice  of  our  art,  and  to 
extend  the  limits  of  our  fcience. 

Every  Phyfician  of  found  unbiased  judgment,  who  is  acquainted 
with  the  writings  of  Dr  Cullen,  muft  perceive  and  acknowledge, 
that  his  chief  merit  was  not  as  a Theorift  in  Phyfic.  He  was 
indeed  admirably  acute  and  ingenious  in  detecting  and  expofing 
the  errors  and  imperfections  of  the  theories  of  other  fyftematic 
Phyficians ; but  he  was  not  equally  fuccefsful  in  eftablifhing  many 
of  thofe  theories,  which  he  either  formed  for  himfelf,  or  adopted 
from  the  great  authors  who  had  preceded  him.  The  reafon  of  his 
bad  fuccefs  in  that  refpedt  is  abundantly  obvious  ; he  was  not 
fufficiently  cautious  as  to  the  general  fadts  or  principles  that  he 
affumed,  and  too  readily  admitted,  as  his  great  predecefTors  had 
done,  many  vague  and  general  hypothefes  or  conjedtures,  which 
neither  are  nor  ever  can  be  proved. 

But  in  truth,  the  explaining  and  illuftrating,  or  eftablifhing,  if 
they  could  be  eftablifhed,  fuch  fpeculations  and  conjedtures,  is  but 
a fmall  part,  and  certainly  the  leaft  important  part,  of  the  duty  of 
a ProfefTor  of  the  Theory  and  Pradtice  of  Phyfic.  Numberlefs 
interefting  fadts,  with  refpedt  to  the  fundtions  of  the  human  body 
in  health,  with  refpedt  to  the  nature  of  difeafes,  and  the  mode  of 
operation  of  remedies,  are  as  well  known  as  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  and  ought  to  be  carefully  diftinguifhed  from  all  fuch  fpe- 
culations and  conjedtures  as  are  ftill  fubjedts  of  doubt  and  difpute. 
Thofe  certain  and  important  fadts  it  is  the  duty  of  the  ProfefTor  to 
communicate  to  his  pupils,  and  to  fhew  the  ufe  and  application  of 
them,  in  explaining  the  fymptoms,  and  in  diredting,  as  well  as 
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explaining,  the  practice  in  various  difeafes.  Fa&s  fo  numerous 
and  fo  various  can  fcarce  be  communicated,  or,  if  communicated, 
•can  fcarce  be  remembered,  and  applied,  where  they  are  mod 
wanted,  without  the  help  of  fome  connecting  medium,  by  which 
they  are  linked  together  and  arranged.  This  is  one  great  ufe  of 
what  is  called  Theory  in  Phyfic  ; that  is,  Hypothetical  Theory. 
A true  and  well  edablifhed  theory,  like  that  of  gravitation  in  na- 
tural philofophy,  would  anfwer  this  important  purpofe  infinitely 
better  than  theories  altogether  erroneous  and  fanciful.  But  few, 
even  of  the  word  and  mod  vifionary  of  our  medical  theories,  have 
been  fo  bad,  as  not  in  fome  meafure  to  ferve  the  purpofe  of  con- 
necting and  arranging  many  intereding  faCts.  On  this  principle, 
I have  long  been  convinced,  that,  not  only  in  teaching  and  learn- 
ing, but  even  in  practifing  phyfic,  a bad  theory  is  better  than 
none,  provided  only  a Phyfician  be  not  too  drongly  or  blindly 
attached  to  it.  It  is  of  real  importance  to  him,  not  only  to  have 
fome  principle  to  direCt  his  practice,  or  fome  reafon,  good  or  bad, 
for  what  he  does  ; but  alfo  to  have  in  view  fome  principle  by 
which  to  arrange  and  remember  his  obfervations ; fomething 
which  he  wiih.es  either  to  edabliih  or  to  refute.  This  will  make 
his  obfervations  more  accurate,  as  well  as  more  ufeful,  than  other- 
wife  they  could  be  made  by  any  effort  of  indudry  or  genius. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  judnefs  of  this  opinion,  at  lead 
it  is  not  one  adtiined  and  profeffed,  to  ferve  a particular  purpofe 
on  the  prefent  occafion.  Any  perfon  whofe  curiofity  fhall  lead 
him  to  look  into  my  ConfpeBus  Medicines  Theoretic ce,  publifhed  more 
than  twenty  years  ago,  will  find  the  fame  opinion  drongly  expreffed 
in  the  following  words  : 

Presterca , no?i  minima  variarum  quas  Theories  Medica  feriptores  ha - 
huerunt  opinionum  utilitas  fuit , res  quas  obfervando  aut  experiendo  didi- 
* ciffent , et  cum  aids  communicare  cuperent , quodammodo  ordinare  et  in 
for  mam  reducere , ques  aider  fparfes , et  confufes , nulloque  vinculo  inter 
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fe  connexa%  rteque  memoria  retincri  potuijjent , ncque  ad  arbilrtum  revocari 
ant  feligi.  Laxo  vero  et  fragili  vinculo  uti  prajlabat  quam  nullo. 

All  this,  however,  about  Medical  Theories,  and.  tubs  to  amufe 
the  whale,  like  every  thing  elfe  in  this  Memorial,  is  to  be  under- 
llood  always  with  a falvo  jure  to  Mr  John  Bell  and  his  clients.  If 
he,  or  they,  or  any  of  them,  think  they  can  eftablifh  as  truths  the 
various  hypothetical  opinions  or  theories  with  which  Dr  Cullen, 
in  teaching  firft  the  Theory  and  afterwards  the  Practice  of  Phyfic, 
ufed  to  amufe  his  pupils,  they  are  heartily  welcome  to  fet  about 
it  with  all  their  might,  manibus  pedibufque.  In  his  little  book  on 
the  Inflitutions  of:  Medicine,  already  quoted,  nay  even  in  that 
part  of  it  which  treats  of  the  Nervous  Syftem,  they  will  find 
more  than  enough  to  keep  them  bufy  for  twice  feven  years  to 
come;  and,  if  they  fucceed  in  that  great  work,  of  which  I can 
have  no  doubt,  confidering  their  talents,  and  the  peculiar  facility 
with  which  they  difcover  numberlefs  facfts,  that  no  other  body 
ever  dreamed  of,  and  if  I am  alive  at  the  end  of  that  period,  I fhall 
point  out  to  them,  by  way  of  another  tafk,  ten  or  a dozen  para- 
graphs of  Dr  Cullen’s  Firft  Lines  of  the  Practice  of  Phyfic,  to  be 
by  them  eftablifhed  as  matters  of  certain  fcience  : which  I think 
will  afford  them  abundant  employment  all  their  days,  if  they  do 
not,  one  with  another,  live  more  than  a hundred  years. 

In  the  mean  time,  and  till  I find  fome  books  better  for  my  pur- 
pofe,  1 fhall  beg  leave  to  ufe,  for  the  inftrudlion  of  my  pupils, 
Dr  Cullen’s  Works,  purely  on  account  of  the  many  valuable, 
well  eftablifhed,  and  well  arranged  facfts,  which  they  contain, 
with  refpeff  to  the  fymptoms,  the  caufes,  and  the  cure  of  difeafes ; 
though  I diftruft  his  theories  with  refpecft  to  the  manner  in  which 
thofe  fymptoms  are  produced,  and  the  mode  of  operation  of  fome 
of  the  remedies  which  he  recommends.  Thofe  theories  I confider 
as  a kind  of  Apocrypha,  allowed  to  remain  between  the  Canonical 
books  of  the  Old  and  thofe  of  the  New  Teftament ; which  Apo- 
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crypha  every  fludent  is  well  entitled  to  believe  or  to  rejedl,  ac- 
cording to  the  meafure  of  his  own  understanding  and  faith.  He 
may  be  an  equally  good  Phyfician  whether  he  believe  it  or  not. 

Relating  to  this,  there  is  a curious  allufion  in  Mr  John  Bell’s 
Pamphlet,  (Sedtion  i.  page  54.).  w To  know  his  (Dr  Cullen’s) 
“ Theories,  to  repeat  his  Definitions,  to  profefs  to  be  the  admirer 
“ and  defender  of  Cullen,  has  always  been  in  this  Univerfity  the 
a foie  and  fure  palfport  to  Medical  honours.  Nor  has  this  regimen 
“ and  academic  difcipline  relaxed  of  late  years;  to  thefe  dogmas,  true 
“ or  untrue,  is  every  young  man  obliged  to  yield  affent,  “ mouth, 
“ honour,  breath,  which  the  poor  heart  would  fain  deny,  but 
“ dare  not.”  In  what  light  muft  this  forced  obedience  appear, 
“ now,  when  the  dodlrine  is  declared  to  be  a tale  ! a very  cheat  ?” 

This  is  another  illultrious  fpecimen  of  Mr  John  Bell’s  fuperior 
genius,  and  of  his  cruel  bad  luck  with  refpedt  to  all  matters  of 
fadt.  It  is  indeed  wonderful  how  he  could  ever  think  of  fuch 
fadts  as  thefe  ; the  diredt  contrary  of  which  might  have  been 
known,  and  almoft  demonftrated  a priori ; and  has  been  amply 
experienced  by  many  hundreds,  and  repeatedly  published  to  the 
world.  He  and  all  his  clients  might  have  known,  for  it  never 
was  a fecret,  that  in  more  than  three  and  thirty  years,  that  Dr 
Cullen  taught  as  a Profeffor  in  the  Univerfity  of  Edinburgh,  there 
never  was  a time  when  all  his  Colleagues,  Profeffors  of  Phyfic,  or 
even  the  majority  of  them,  taught,  or  admitted,  thofe  peculiar 
hypothetical  theories  of  which  he  was  the  fondeft  ; whether  ori- 
ginally his  own,  or  adopted  by  him  from  Hoffman , Stahl,  and 
others,  is  of  no  moment  at  prefent.  To  the  bed  of  my  knowledge 
and  belief,  there  never  was  a time  when  even  one  of  his  Colleagues 
admitted  thofe  theories  ; nor  do  I believe  they  ever  were  admit- 
ted by  the  other  Phyficians,  Fellows  of  the  Royal  College  in  this 
City,  who  had  not  been  his  pupils,  or  by  any  great  number  of 
Phyficians,  if  by  any,  in  the  three  kingdoms,  who  were  his  feniors 
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or  cotemporaries,  and  not  his  pupils.  And  I had  good  occafion 
to  obferve,  between  fourteen  and  nine  and  twenty  years  ago,  that 
in  London  his  dodlrine,  which  Mr  John  Bell  fays  had  enflaved 
the  Medical  world,  was  treated  with  great  contempt. 

To  me  it  appears  incredible  and  abfurd,  if  not  literally  impoflible, 
that  his  Colleagues,  four  or  five  in  number,  fhould  have  concurred 
in  impofing  forcibly  on  their  pupils,  a faith,  or  profefiion  of  faith 
in  Medical  opinions,  which  they  themfelves  neither  entertained  nor 
profeffed.  Suppofing  them  to  have  had  but  common  fenfe,  and 
any,  the  fmalleft,  notion  of  what  fcience  is,  which  may  fairly 
be  prefumed  of  them  all,  till  we  have  evidence  of  the  contrary,  it 
cannot  be  believed  that  they  would  exabl  from  their  pupils  fuch 
profeffions  of  belief,  even  in  thofe  opinions  which  they  themfelves 
thought  moft  probable. 

They  furely  mull  have  known  the  infinite  difference  between 
opinions,  however  plaufible,  and  matters  of  fcience,  fairly  afcer- 
tained,  by  obfervation  and  experiment,  and  ftridl  indudlion  from 
thefe. 

In  point  of  fadt  I may  Hate  with  confidence,  that  in  the  courfe 
of  fix  and  twenty  years,  I have  affifted  at  more  than  a thoufand 
examinations  of  Students,  who  were  candidates  for  the  degree  of 
D06I01*  of  Phyfic  in  this  Univerfity,  and  that  I never  faw  nor 
heard  of  any  fuch  irrational,  illiberal  conduct  on  the  part  of  the 
Profeffors  who  examined  them. 

Our  examinations  do  not  turn-on  points  of  opinion,  or  theory, 
or  controverfy  ; and  when,  incidentally,  any  queftions  are  put 
relating  to  fuch  points,  it  has  always  been  underftood  among  us, 
that  a Student  was  entitled  to  judge  and  choofe  for  himfelf.  We 
are  always  pleafed  when  a Student  {hows  by  his  anfwers,  as  many 
of  them  do  perfectly  well,  that  he  is  acquainted  with  the  different 
opinions  that  have  prevailed  on  fuch  points  ; and  wfth  the  argu- 
ments that  have  been  urged  for  and  againfi:  them  refpedtively.  If 
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any  Student  chofe  to  adopt  the  hypothetical  opinions  of  Dr  Cullen, 
we  had  no  right,  and  could  have  no  inclination,  to  judge  unfa- 
vourably of  him  on  that  account. 

If  a Student,  when  delired  to  defcribe  the  principal  and  diftinguifh- 
ing  fymptoms  of  a difeafe,  anfwer  us  in  the  words  of  Dr  Cullen, 
by  giving  us  the  definition  of  the  difeafe  as  dated  by  him  in  his 
Methodical  Nofology,  we  have  good  reafon  to  be  well  fatisfied  with, 
his  anfwer:  but  we  are  dill  better  fatisfied,  when  a Student  defcribes 
a difeafe  by  enumerating  its  diftinguifhing  fymptoms  in  his  own 
words,  though  perhaps  lefs  accurate  and  fcientific  than  thofe  of  Dr 
Cullen.  In  either  cafe,  we  muft  prefume  that  fuch  a Student  has 
learned  enough  to  know  fuch  a difeafe  when  he  meets  with  it,  and 
to  diftinguilh  it  from  all  others.  This  is  the  chief  ufe  of  Metho- 
dical Nofology  and  its  definitions.  Whenever  we  find  a Student 
repeating  fluently  and  accurately  the  words  of  fuch  definitions,  and 
yet  hefitating  in  his  anfwers  to  other  queftions,  we  are  apt  to  faf- 
pedt  that  he  has  got  the  definitions  by  rote,  as  part  of  his  catechifm , 
perhaps  without  underftanding  them  : and  we  take  care  to  afcertain 
that  point,  by  a little  crofs  queflioning  ; juft  as  when  we  find  a 
Student  giving  an  imperfedt  definition  or  defcription  of  a difeafe, 
we  difcover,  by  putting  further  queftions  to  him,  whether  he 
really  knows  all  the  important  fymptoms  of  that  difeafe  or  not. 

I think  it  probable  that  fome  Students  have  obtained  the  degree 
of  Dodtor  of  Phyfic  in  this  Univerfity  during  Dr  Cullen’s  incum- 
bency, without  ever  attending  his  lectures,  or  knowing  his  doc- 
trines, as  I know  that  fome  have  done  without  ever  attending 
mine.  At  any  rate,  there  was  nothing  to  hinder  them  to  do  fo ; 
for  our  laws,  which  are  made  as  generally  known  as  poffible,  do  not 
require  of  our  Students  that,  in  order  to  be  admitted  to  examina- 
tion for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Phyfic,  they  fhall  attend  the  lec- 
tures of  every  Profeffor  of  Phyfic  in  this  Univerfity,  but  only,  that 
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they  £hall  attend  the  lectures  of  Profeftors  on  the  feveral  branches 
of  Phyfic,  in  this  or  fome  other  Univerfity. 

It  was  the  objedt  of  the  Profeftors  of  Phyfic,  and  of  the  Sena- 
tus  Academicus  of  this  Univerfity,  in  framing  thofe  laws,  to  act 
in  the  moft  liberal  manner,  by  putting  attendance  on  the  lectures 
of  ProfefTors,  or  teachers  by  public  authority,  in  other  Univerlities, 
on  the  fame  footing  with  attendance  on  their  own  lectures. 

Laftly,  In  diredt  oppofition  to  Mr  John  Bell’s  moft  fplendid  fadt, 
there  are  extant  many  inaugural  difiertations,  publifhed  in  this 
Univerfity  during  the  laft  twenty  years  of  Dr  Cullen’s  incum- 
bency, that  contain  the  firongeft  pofiible  aflertions  of  dodtrines 
very  different  from  his,  and  many  fevere  ftridtures  on  the  dodtrines 
which  he  taught.  It  would  be  indelicate,  or  fomething  worfe,  per- 
haps ferioufly  injurious,  to  the  authors  of  thofe  difiertations,  were 
I,  in  fuch  a Memorial  as  this,  to  mention  their  names,  and  quote 
particular  pafiages  from  their  difiertations,  in  proof  and  illuftration 
of  what  I have  here  dated  ; for  I know  that  fome,  and  ftrongly 
fufpedt  that  many  of  them,  have  lived  long  enough  to  perceive  the 
errors  of  many  dodtrines  which  they  had  at  one  time  moft  con- 
fidently afierted,  and  even  to  be  afliamed  of  what  they  had  writ- 
ten. But  every  perfon,  who  has  any  curiofity  on  the  fubjedt,  may 
fatisfy  it  at  once,  by  looking  into  fome  of  the  many  Thefes 
publifhed  in  this  Univerfity  between  the  years  1778  and  1790, 
and  containing  either  quotations  from  Brunonis  Elementa , or  mar- 
ginal references  .to  that  work.  Mr  John  Bell’s  felicity,  in  his  mode 
of  vindicating  Dr  Cullen,  and  in  the  many  new  and  marvellous 
fadts  which  he  has  difcovered  for  that  purpofe,  is  indeed  moft  ' 
admirable.  Let  us  fuppofe  for  once,  what  it  is  impofiible  to  believe, 
that  Dr  Cullen  wifhed  to  enforce  the  admiflion,  and  profefled  be- 
lief, of  all  his  dodlrines,  among  his  pupils,  by  thofe  arbitrary 
proceedings,  and  that  kind  of  perfecution  which  Mr  John  Bell 
has  ftated  in  the  paragraph  juft  now  quoted  from  his  Pamphlet ; 
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let  us  fuppofe  farther,  that  all  his  colleagues  had  the  folly  and 
turpitude  to  concur  with  him  in  thofe  unworthy  meafures  ; let  us 
confider  what  the  necellary  confequence  mujl  have  been,  both  with 
refpedt  to  himfelf  and  his  pupils.  Such  conduct  on  his  part,  and 
the  motives  of  it,  muft  have  become  foon  and  generally  known, 
and  muft  have  rendered  him  infamous.  With  refpecft  to  his 
pupils,  far  from  making  them  converts  to  his  dodtrine,  and  eager 
affertors  of  it,  it  muft  have  made  them  its  greateft  oppofers  ; and 
Dr  Cullen,  inftead  of  being  the  favourite  and  idol  of  his  pupils, 
muft  have  been  the  object  of  their  contempt  and  abhorrence. 
Such,  unqueftionably,  is  human  nature  ; at  leaft  in  all  who  feel 
the  liberal  fpirit  of  truth  and  candour,  and  follow  with  enthu- 
fiafm  the  purfuits  of  fcience,  ever  jealous  and  impatient  of  autho- 
rity, and  indignant  at  the  thought  of  reftraint  or  oppreffion. 

From  Mr  John  Bell’s  pretended  vindication  of  Dr  Cullen,  which 
feems  to  have  been  intended  ferioufly,  not  as  a piece  of  farcafm 
and  irony,  and  from  the  approbation  that  it  has  met  with  from 
his  friends  and  clients,  it  appears  indifputably,  that  there  are 
men,  and  thefe  too  profefling  great  regard  to  fcience,  to  virtue,  to 
liberality  of  fentiment  and  condudl,  who  would  not  have  been 
fhocked  or  difgufted  by  fuch  illiberal  conduct  in  Dr  Cullen,  and 
in  fpite  of  it,  would  have  regarded  him  as  well  entitled  to  the 
efteem  and  admiration  of  mankind.  If  each  of  them  had  put  a 
clear  window  in  his  bread,  he  could  not  have  fliown  us  more 
plainly  his  own  fentiments,  his  own  character,  and  his  own 
notions  of  fcience. 

The  whole  of  that  vindication  is  fo  complete  and  original,  and 
characfteriftic  of  its  author,  that  it  is  needlefs  to  difcufs  it  more  fully  : 
but  as  an  explanation  of  what  I have  hinted,  that  it  was  impojjlble  to 
believe  fuch  things  of  Dr  Cullen,  I muft  mention  what  Mr  John  Bell 
and  his  clients  feem  totally  to  have  overlooked,  that  Dr  Cullen  dated 
all  his  hypothetical  theories  with  great  modefty,  and  many  expref- 
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Hons  of  doubt  and  diffidence,  and  many  ftrong  acknowledgments 
of  their  imperfections.  If  Mr  John  Bell  and  his  clients  had  read 
his  works  with  attention,  they  muft  have  perceived  this,  and  have 
been  ftruck  with  it : and  if  they  had  read  the  writings  of  any  other 
fyftematic  Phyiician  or  Theorift,  from  Galen  to  Boerhaave  inclu- 
five,  they  mull  have  feen,  that  thofe  fyftematic  authors  were  not 
equally  cautious  and  modeft,  but  generally  inculcated  their  doc- 
trines with  perfeCt  confidence,  as  well-eftablifhed  truths,  and 
fometimes  maintained  them  with  molt  dogmatical  arrogance  and 
infolence ; juft  as  fome  modern  writers  in  Phyfic  and  Surgery 
affert  their  own  dogmas,  and  revile  their  opponents.  That  can- 
dour and  modefty  which  Dr  Cullen  difplayed  in  his  fyftematical 
writings,  both  with  refpeCt  to  the  fufhciency  of  his  theories,  and 
the  efficacy  of  the  medicines  and  praCtice  that  he  recommended, 
was  an  e xcellent  leflon  to  his  pupils,  and  certainly  contributed 
much  to  recommend  both  himfelf  and  his  doClrines  to  them  : but 
it  evidently  precluded,  and  rendered  impojfible , even  if  he  had  been  < 
difpofed  to  try  it,  which  I am  fure  was  not  the  cafe,  any  attempt 
to  cram  his  doClrine  down  their  throats.  Mr  John  Bell  and  all 
his  clients  muft  be  deplorably  ignorant  of  human  nature,  if  they 
do  not  know  that  man  is  the  moft  perverfe  of  all  animals  ; and  they 
muft  be  ignorant  even  of  the  common  principles  of  animal  nature, 
if  they  do  not  know  what  effeCl  fuch  tyranny  has  on  the  moft 
gentle  and  docile  of  quadrupeds,  and  withal  the  moft  affeClion- 
ately  attached  to  his  mailer.  A dog,  who  is  paflionately  fond  of 
his  bone,  and  will  fight  ftoutly  for  it,  when  allowed  to  choofe  and 
pick  it  for  himfelf,  as  foon  as  it  is  tied  fail  to  his  tail,  hates  it,  and 
the  perfon  who  tied  it,  worfe  than  poifon  ; and  barks,  and  howls, 
and  runs  away  as  if  the  devil  were  at  his  heels. 
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It  is  delightful  to  obferve  how  Mr  John  Bell’s  ftyle  rifes  with 
his  fubjedt,  and  how  his  warmth  increafes  with  its  warmth.  His 
animadverfions  on  what  I have  faid  of  the  prevalence  of  pro- 
feflional  difputes  and  party- fpirit  in  that  Royal  College  which  has 
the  honour  to  boaft  of  him  as  a Fellow,  difplay  a degree  of  elo- 
quence and  fire,  worthy  of  that  Society,  and  that  caufe  which  he 
defends,  and  far  fuperior  to  any  thing  contained  in  the  preceding 
part  of  his  Pamphlet.  To  quote  here  the  whole  of  thofe  animad- 
verfions, though  delightful,  would  be  fomewhat  fuperfluous,  as  a 
fmall  fample  may  well  fufiice.  “ You  are  now,  for  the  firft  time, 
“ informed,  that  there  are  two  parties  among  the  Surgeons  in  this 
u city.  Why  are  you  told  this  ? Is  it  your  concern  ? Parties  in 
“ philofophy,  in  politics,  in  profefiions,  in  religion,  and  alfo  in 
“ morals,  are  not  difavowed ; but  in  the  univerfal  fentiment  of 
<c  philanthropy  and  charity,  in  that  feeling  without  which  a man  is 
“ degraded  from  his  nature  ! who  before  your  Memorialift,  has 
“ dared  to  fay,  that  there  are  parties  ? 

“ Who  but  your  Memorialift  would  dare  to  fay,  that  a Surgeon, 
“ if  any  difaftrous  event  fhould  befal  him,  requiring  furgica-1 
u aftiftance  and  a capital  operation,  would  (if  he  were  forced  to- 
“ receive  that  aftiftance  from  fome  of  his  profeftional  brethren.) 
“ give  himfelf  up  for  loft  ?”  ( Anfwer , Seii.  3.  p.  9.) 

Firft,  As  to  the  latter  part  of  this  fplendid  paftage,  I need  only 
fay,  that  I have  heard  of  one  remarkable  inftance  of  a Surgeon,  a 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  this  city,  actually  performing  on 
himfelf  a pretty  fevere  operation  ; which  implied,  that  he  either 
could  not,  or  would  not,  truft  any  of  his  profeftional  brethren  to 
do  it.  And  I have  heard  fome  Members  of  that  Royal  College 
fpeak  of  feveral,  even  of  the  moft  eminent  of  their  brethren,  in 
fuch  bitter  terms  of  contempt  and  reproach,  for  their  ignorance, 
unlkilfulnefs,  and  negligence,  that  I am  fure  they  would  not  have 
trufted  their  own  perfons  in  fuch  unworthy  and  dangerous  hands. 
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But  I never  faid  nor  thought  generally,  that  a Surgeon,  in  the 
fenfe  of  every  Surgeon  in  Edinburgh,  would  give  himfelf  Up  for 
loft,  if  he  were  forced  to  receive  profeftional  alftftance  from  any 
one  of  his  brethren ; which  is  the  meaning  that  Mr  John  Bell’s 
words  convey.  But  that  being  a matter  of  facft,  his  ufual  bad  luck 
attended  him  in  ftating  it,  even  though  he  had  it  in  his  power  to 
tranfcribe  my  very  words. 

Further,  From  the  opinions  which  fome  Surgeons  have  exprefted 
openly,  either  by  word  of  mouth,  or  by  writing,  or  both  ways  ; 
and  the  difapprobation,  not  to  fay  contempt  and  reproach,  that 
they  have  exprefted  for  the  mode  of  proceeding  of  fome  of  their 
brethren  in  various  parts  of  chirurgical  practice,  it  is  impof- 
fible  to  doubt  that  they  would  think  themfelves  expofed  to  peculiar 
danger,  if  they  were  obliged  to  receive  chirurgical  aftiftance  from 
fuch  men.  But  to  cut  that  matter  Ihort,  Mr  John  Bell,  if  he 
pleafes,  may  declare  publicly,  whether,  if  he  had  occafion  to  be 
cut  for  the  ftone,  or  to  undergo  the  operation  for  the  radical  cure 
of  the  Hydrocele,  he  would  or  would  not  think  himfelf  expofed  to 
peculiar  danger,  if  his  dear  friend  and  namefake  Mr  Benjamin 
Bell  were  to  be  the  operator,  and  were  to  perform  either  of  thefe 
operations  in  the  way  that  he  recommends  in  his  Book  on  Sur- 
gery, and  has  been  accuftomed  to  perform  them  with  fuccefs. 

But  this  is  a point  of  no  moment,  in  comparilbn  of  the  great  ob- 
ject to  which  he  has  irrefiftibly  called  our  attention. 

In  no  part  of  his  Anfwer  has  Mr  John  Bell  come  fo  near  to 
giving  me  a little  credit  for  fome  diftant  approach  to  veracity,  as 
in  the  following.  (S&B.  3.  p.  10.)  “ If  he  inform  you  there  are 
“ two  parties,  you  may  be  allured  there  is  <w.”  It  is  plain,  that 
when  he  penned  this  fentence,  he  mull  have  had  in  view  the  vul- 
gar maxim,  that  people  fliould  not  believe  more  than  one  half  of 
what  the  world  fays  ; as  in  the  common  cafes,  of  a young  lady 
faid  to  have  lain  in  privately  of  twins,  or  of  a gentleman  laid  to 
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hare  been  twice  detected  cheating  at  cards,  and  twice  tiling  load- 
ed dice. 

The  faCl  that  there  prevailed  in  the  College  of  Surgeons  a mod 
rancorous  fpirit  of  party,  being  publicly  notorious,  could  not  be 
denied.  It  therefore  was  his  bulinefs  to  make  the  btjl , that  is,  to 
make  the  leajl  polhble  of  it.  To  this  urgent  necelhty,  which  has 
always  been  found  the  mother  of  invention,  and  to  his  happy  re- 
membrance and  ingenious  application  of  a trite  vulgar  maxim,  we 
owe  the  noble  difcovery,  that  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  may 
be  divided  into  oricy  and  this  one  a moft  inveterate  party.  As 
this  difcovery  was  not  made  in  Ireland,  it  cannot  be  called  a bull} 
but  it  is  a good  imperialifm , and  one  of  the  fine  11  examples  I have 
ever  feen  of  what  may  be  done  by  fuperior  genius.  Any  ordinary 
perfon,  nay,  even  our  Profelfors  of  Logic  and  of  Mathematics, 
would  be  apt  to  fay,  If  there  be  one  party,  you  may  be  alfured  that 
there  are  at  leaft  two  parties,  perhaps  more.  Indeed,  I fufpeCl 
both  thofe  learned  Profelfors  wall  be  much  alarmed,  and  difpofed 
to  give  themfelves  and  their  fciences  over  for  loll,  when  they  hear 
of  this  portentous  difcovery.  For  if  any  whole  may  be  divided  into 
one  part,  wdiieh  when  the  whole  conlilt  of  a number  of  perfons 
is  called  a party , fo  may  every  wdiole,  or  any  quantity  be ; fuch 
as  a line,  a furface,  or  a folid  ; a cheefe,  or  a landed  eftate.  Then 
fuch  a part  or  party,  as  there  is  no  other  part  of  the  whole, 
mull  either  be  the  whole,  or  at  leaf!  bona  fide  equal  to  the  whole. 
Then  this  one  party  of  the  Royal  College,  having  no  other  party 
to  clapperclaw  and  to  revile  in  print,  and  yet  being  unable  to  ab- 
llain  from  fuch  exercifes,  mull  either  have  been  clapperclawing 
and  reviling  itfelf  without  mercy,  or  clapperclawing  and  reviling 
nobody  at  all.  Nay  more,  that  party,  individually  and  collective- 
ly, has  been  engaged  in  divers  moll  inveterate  law-fuits,  and  has 
been  profecuted  for  very  heavy  damages : that  is,  it  has  either 
gone  to  law  with  itfelf,  and  profecuted  itfelf  for  heavy  damages, 
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on  account  of  grofs,  opprobrious,  infufferable  wrongs,  done  by  it- 
felf,  to  itfelf ; or  it  lias  been  embroiled  in  law-fuits,  and  profecu- 
ted  for  fwinging  damages,  by  certain  Non-Entities,  pretending  to 
be  members  of  a party  that  they  know  does  not  exift,  any  more 
than  they  do  tliemfelves  ; though  they  are  unqueflionably  Mem- 
bers of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  and  no  Members  of  that 
party  of  it  which  they  are  profecuting  for  various  wrongs  done  to 
them.-  Two  of  thefe  Non-Entities  have  had  the  unparalleled  pre- 
fumption  to  profecute  the  one  and  only  party  in  their  College,  for 
depriving  them  of  certain  rights  which  the  faid  Non-Entities  pre- 
tended to  have  as  Members  of  the  College.  Another  of  thofe 
Non-Entities  has  carried  the  joke  (till  farther,  by  pretending  to 
have  been  the  Prefident  of  their  College,  and  to  have  been  turned 
out  of  his  Chair  of  Office,  and  cenfured  publicly,  in  very  harfh 
terms,  by  a party  to  which  he  did  not  belong,  and  which  he  has 
{ince  profecuted  in  a Court  of  Juftice,  laying  his  damages  at 
L.  1000.  Never  was  a Court  of  Juftice  in  this  world  fo  bam- 
boozled. If  every  Judge  in  it  had  got  to  his  own  fhare  the  whole 
brains  of  Ariftotle  undivided,  ftill  the  puzzle  would  have  been  in- 
extricable and  hopelefs  : a law-luit,  or  ftill  worfe,  many  law-fuits, 
carried  on  with  the  greateft  inveteracy,  and  only  one  party  in 
them  all,  muft  always  be  to  Judges  as  great  a ftumbling-block  as 

a part  equal  to  the  whole  generally  proves  to  Mathematicians. 

Compared  to  this,  the  ingenious  quizzing  of  My  Lord  Prefident 
was  but  a fchool-boy’s  trick,  and  plainly  the  work  of  a much  in- 
ferior genius.  The  joke  conlifted  in  making  him  believe,  that 
he  was  a Party  and  not  a Judge,  or  at  leaft  doubt  which  he  was, 
the  very  day  that  the  caufe  between  the  College  of  Surgeons  and 
the  Managers  of  the  Infirmary  came  before  the  Court ; and  was 
perpetrated  by  giving  him  notice,  (falfely),  juft  before  he  took  his 
feat  on  the  Bench,  that  he  had  the  day  before  been  elected  a Ma- 
nager of  the  Royal  Infirmary.  It  was  fuppofed,  with  much  pro- 
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bability,  that  the  very  little,  reverence  which,  on  fome  preliminary 
point  of  the  canfe,  his  Lordfhip  had  expreffed  for  the  pretended 
contract  of  1738,  fuggefted  that  curious  expedient  to  fet  him  afide 
as  a Judge.  But  the  chief  merit  of  it  was,  that  it  went  fo  very  near 
to  that  nice  and  dangerous  figure  of  logic,  called  Bocardo  ; which 
the  belt  logicians  of  Oxford  have  always  dreaded,  it  being  fo  eafy 
to  get  into  it,  and  fo  difficult  to  get  out  of  it.  This  will  be  found 
well  explained  in  the  Claffical  Dictionary.  See  §>uod. 

That  figure  of  rhetoric,  the  interrogation,  of  which  Mr  John 
Bell  has  fo  nobly  availed  himfelf,  has  always  been  regarded  as 
the  moft  animated  and  forcible  apoftrophe.  The  doCtrine  of 
Longinus  on  this  fubjeCt,  and  the  ftriking  examples  of  it  in  the 
orations  of  Demofthenes,  muft  no  doubt  have  been  frefh  in  his 
memory,  when  he  penned  thofe  admirable  queftions  which  I 
have  quoted  from  Iris  Anfwer  to  me.  Such  queftions  too  have 
many  advantages,  which  Longinus  has  not  pointed  out,  but  which 
Mr  John  Bell  feems  to  have  unclerftood  perfectly.  A queftion 
can  neither  be  contradicted  nor  refuted  ; for,  unlike  a propofition, 
it  can  neither  be  true  nor  falfe,  and  yet  it  may  convey,  more 
ftrongly  than  any  propofition  can  do,  the  fame  important  mean- 
ing ; for  example,  “ Who,  before  your  Memorialift  has  dared  to 
“ fay  that  there  are  parties  ?”  The  meaning  conveyed  by  this 
queftion  is  efifentially  the  fame  with,  No  man  before  your  Memo- 
rial i it  has  dared  to  fay,  that  there  are  parties  among  die  Surgeons 
of  Edinburgh,  and  all  that  he  has  faid  about  them  is  falfe,  and  a 
mere  fiction  of  his  own.  He  is,  I believe,  right  in  faying,  You 
(the  Managers)  are  now  for  the  firft  time  informed,  that  there 
are  parties  among  the  Surgeons  of  this  City ; if,  by  this,  he  means 
that  it  is  the  firft  time  that  the  Managers  have  been  told  of  it  in  a 
printed  Memorial  addreffed  to  them.  But  if  he  means  by  it,  that 
the  Managers  never  before  knew  or  heard  that  there  were  parties 
among  the  Surgeons,  nay,  violent  and  inveterate  parties  among 
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them,  he  is  as  completely  mistaken  as  he  has  been  with  refpedl  to 
any  of  the  fa  els  which  he  has  mod  confidently  aflerted  in  the  re- 
gular form  of  proposition. 

In  proof  of  this  I need  only  Slate,  that  -two  of  the  Fellows  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons  always  are  Managers  of  the  Royal  In- 
firmary, and  by  its  Charter  muft  be  fo.  To  this  I may  add,  that 
the  inveterate  fpirit  of  party  which  prevails  among  the  Surgeons, 
has  been  fo  fully  difplayed  in  word  and  deed,  in  writing  and 
printing,  that  no  Manager  of  the  Infirmary,-  who  took  a heartfelt 
interefl  in  the  welfare  of  the  Hofpital,  could  be  fuppofed  ignorant 
of  it,  or  indifferent  to  it. 

As  to  his  queflions,  Why  are  you  told  this  ? Is  it  your  concern  ? 
I anfwer  briefly,  that  it  was  told  them  by  me,  becaufe  it  was  very 
much  their  concern;  and  that  it  was  told  them  publicly,  in  a 
printed  Memorial,  very  generally  distributed,  becaufe  it  is  the  con- 
cern of  the  public,  and  chiefly  of  the  fick  poor,  for  whom  the  Ma- 
nagers are  but  Truflees.  It  was  fit  that  the  public  Should  know, 
what  tfie-  Managers  had  long  known  and  lamented  ; what  they  had 
at  firfl  endeavoured,  but  in  vain,  to  prevent ; and  what  they  had 
repeatedly  endeavoured,  but  equally  in  vain,  to  redlify.  It  was 
fit  that  the  public  Should  know,  at  leaft  in  general,  for  I care- 
fully avoided  mentioning  particulars,  the  chief  of  the  many  Strong 
reafons  that  the  Managers  had,  for  making  a decifive  effort  to 
get  rid  of  an  evil,  which  had  long  been  great,  and  was  daily  in- 
creasing. It  was  not  on  account  of  occasional  differences  in  opi- 
nion, or  accidental  perfonal  quarrels,  or  profeflional  rivalfhip 
among  fome  individuals  Members  of  the  Royal  College  of  Sur- 
geons, that  the  attention  of  the  Managers,  and  of  the  public,  was 
called  on  the  prefent  occafion  to  their  inveterate  warfare  ; but  on 
account  of  that  rancorous  fpirit  of  party,  and  that  implacable  ani- 
mofity  which  prevailed  among  them,  and  rendered  the  confulting- 
room  a feene  of  endlefs  wrangling,  and  the  operation-room  a feene 

of 
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of  the  mod  malignant  criticifm  ; which  often  fruflratecl  the  bene- 
volent purpofe  for  which  the  Hofpital  was  edabliflied,  and  had 
actually  driven  from  the  duties  of  it  fome  of  the  mod  refpeftable 
Surgeons  who  had  ever  pracdifed  in  this  city. 

As  to  “ that  univerfal  fentiment  of  philanthropy  and  charity, 
“ in  that  feeling,  without  which  a man  is  degraded  from  his  na- 
44  ture  !”  which  Mr  John  Bell  fo  boldly  thruds  in  our  faces,  the  bed 
commentary  on  it,  and  the  bed  explanation  of  its  real  nature  and 
value,  will  be  found  in  the  unanimous  refolution  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons,  9th  of  Augiid  1784;  in  which  it  dands  on  re- 
cord, that  they  would  not  give  the  Managers  an  opportunity  of 
making  alterations,  however  good  for  the  Hofpital,  that  is,  for 
the  fick  poor  in  it,  which  would  not  be  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Royal  College. 

Though  peculiarly  ill  qualified  for  the  talk,  I fliall  endeavour  to 
convey  to  the  Managers  and  the  public,  fome  notion  of  that  date 
of  inveterate  warfare,  which,  from  the  uniformly  concurrent  tef- 
timony  of  many  competent  witneffes,  I have  long  underdood  to 
prevail  among  the  Surgeons.  That  I may  do  no  injudice  to  any 
individual,  or  any  party  of  them ; or  be  fuppofed  to  impute  to  the 
prefent  Members  of  their  College,  the  fentiments  and  addons  of 
their  predeceffors  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  I fhall  divide  the 
fliort  time  of  their  eternal  war,  which  I have  had  occadon  to  hear  of, 
into  three  different  periods.  The  drd  of  thefe  extends  from  the  time 
when  I drd  had  occadon  to  hear  of  it,  that  is,  from  the  time  when 
I fettled  as  a Phydcian  in  Edinburgh,  about  feven  and  twenty 
years  ago,  to  the  time  when  Mr  John  Bell  became  a Fellow  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons;  it  being  exprefsly  declared  that  he, 
and  his  Junior  Brethren,  can  have  no  fhare  either  in  the  merit  or 
demerit  of  any  thing  faid  or  done  during  that  drd  period ; and  it 
being  underdood  that  they  may,  if  they  pleafe,  be  thought  igno- 
rant of  all  that  paffed  during  that  time.  The  fecond  period  ex- 
!-  tends 
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tends  from  the  day  when  Mr  John  Bell  became  a Fellow  of  that 
Royal  College,  to  the  day  when  my  former  Memorial  was  diftri- 

buted. It  will  not,  I hope,  be  thought  either  unreafonable  or 

uncandid,  to  fuppofe,  that  he,  and  many  of  his  junior  Brethren, 
know  at  lea  ft  the  general  tenor  and  fpirit  of  die  tranfadtions  of  their 
own  College  during  their  own  time  ; and  even  that  they  are  well 
acquainted  with  many  particular  fadfcs  and  circumftances,  whether 
they  had  any  concern  in  them  or  not. The  third  period  ex- 

tends from  the  time  when  my  former  Memorial  was  diftributed 
to  the  prefent  hour.  This  eventful  period  might  well  afford  mate- 
rials for  many  volumes,  as  in  fadt  it  has  already  done,  for  many 
volumes  of  law-papers,  which  may  almoft  be  laid  to  be  written 
and  printed  in  letters  of  gold ; that  is,  in  letters  which  have  coft 
much  gold.  But,  as  the  moft  important  events  in  this  laft  period 
are  already  well  known  to  the  Managers  and  the  Public,  it  is  un- 
neceffary  for  me  to  enlarge  on  them  ; efpecially  as  Jonathan  Daw- 
plucker,  Efq;  yet  lives,  a profperous  gentleman,  and  I truft  will 
think  the  fubjedt  not  unworthy  of  his  pen. 

As  to  the  firft  of  thofe  periods,  I can  teftify  in  general,  that 
from  the  time  I fettled  in  Edinburgh,  I heard  fo  much,  and  fo  of- 
ten, of  their  difputes  and  their  brawls,  both  in  their  confultations 
in  the  Infirmary,  and  at  their  convivial  meetings,  both  of  the  Col- 
lege as  a body,  and  of  clubs,  confifting  chiefly  of  members  of  the 
College,  that  I refolved  peremptorily  never  to  be  a member  of  any 
of  thofe  clubs,  nor  even  a vifitor  at  any  of  their  meetings.  From 
what  I heard  of  them,  I Ihould  have  thought  them  moft  unplea- 
fant  meetings ; and  I could  not  have  been  a member  of  any  of 
their  focieties  without  fiding  with  one  party  or  other,  which 
I was  refolved  never  to  do,  confidering  it  as  both  irrational 
and  illiberal.  I was  always  at  pains  to  avoid  being  informed  of  the 
nature  of  their  difputes  and  parties,  or  even  of  the  fubjedts  of 
their  altercations : but  I could  not  avoid  hearing  fometimes  of  ve- 
ry 
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ry  difgraceful  brawls  which  took  place  among  them.  Some  of 
thefe  were  defcribecl  in  fuch  lively  and  ludicrous  terms,  and  with 
fo  many  ftrange  circumftances,  that  it  was  impoflible  not  to  fuf- 
pe6l  fome  degree  of  fancy  and  exaggeration  in  the  account  that 
was  given  of  them ; but  I fcarce  think  there  could  have  been  fuch 
fanciful  and  exaggerated  accounts  without  fome  foundation : and 
I muft  fay,  that  one  of  the  mo  ft  marvellous  of  thofe  adventures, 
fomething  like  the  confufion  of  King  Agrainant’s  Camp,  or  the 
battle  royal  in  Don  Quixote’s  enchanted  inn,  was  defcribed  to 
me  minutely,  in  the  houfe,  and  in  the  prefence  of  a molt  refpecft- 
able  Fellow  of  that  Royal  College,  who  did  not  difpute  the  accu- 
racy of  any  part  of  the  defcription,  and  contented  himfelf  with  de- 
claring, very  dryly,  that  he  had  been  long  a Member  of  it,  and 
yet  had  never  given  or  received  one  blow  at  any  of  its  meetings. 
But  that  this  was  not  the  cafe  univerfally  with  all  its  Members, 
was  perfectly  well  known.  I remember  to  have  heard  of  one  me- 
morable fkirmifh,  parole  fwimming,  which  afforded  much  amufe- 
ment  to  the  fcoffers.  I remember  to  have  heard,  from  an  eye- 
witnefs,  a minute  account  of  a by-battle,  at  an  accidental  meeting 
in  a private  houfe,  between  two  Fellows  of  the  College,  one  of 
whom,  having  caught  a Tartar,  was  pommelled  in  a very  maflerly 
ftyle.  I have  heard,  from  equally  good  authority,  that  at  the 
fupper  given  to  the  Royal  College  by  the  prefent  worthy  Prefi- 
dent  when  he  was  admitted  a Fellow  of  it,  which  muft  have  been 
near  twenty  years  ago,  fome  of  the  Honourable  Members  were 
at  blows  before  the  table-cloth  was  removed ; which  was  thought 
fomewhat  extraordinary.  As  to  the  number  of  flaps  on  the  face, 
kicks  on  the  breech,  broken  heads,  black  eyes,  bloody  nofes,  pegs 
on  the  ftomach,  crofs  buttocks,  and  chucks  under  the  chin, 
which  were  given  and  received  on  that  or  any  other  of  their  grand 
field  days,  I never  could  obtain  particular  information  : but  no 
doubt  it  muft  have  been  very  confiderable.  It  is  much  to  be 
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lamented,  that  no  exabf  record  of  their  practice  in'  that  refpecl  was 
ever  kept,  as  was  very  properly  done  of  the  practice  of  the  vohmteer 
companies  of  artillery  on  their  grand  days  of  exercife.  Such  a re- 
cord, faithfully  kept,  would  have  been  moll  edifying  and  inftrudlive 
reading  ; efpecially  to  their  fucceffors,  even  to  time’s  end.  Ma- 
jorum  gloria  pojleris  lumen  ejl.  And  certainly  it  would  have  been 
very  delightful  reading  to  all  literate  perfons,  even  though  not 
difpofed  nor  required  to  follow  the  illuftrious  example.  Either 
Fielding,  or  the  divine  Plato,  who  was  himfelf  a bruifer,  or  fome 
other  equally  great  Philofopher,  has  juftly  obferved,  that  fuch 
things  are  far  pleafanter  to  read  of  than  to  feel.  I know  that 
the  late  Dr  John  Hope  was  prevailed  on  to  become  a Mem- 
ber of  one  of  their  clubs  ; and  that  he  foon  found  it  too  hot 
for  him.  I know  that  Dr  Hope  "was  fo  fhocked  and  difguft- 
ed  with  their  mode  of  wrangling  in  the  confultation-room  of 
the  Infirmary,  that  he  came  to  a right  underftanding  with  ‘the 
Surgeon’s  clerk,  and  from  him  got  intelligence  whenever  there 
was  to  be  a confultation,  and  took  care  to  be  out  of  the  way  in 
due  time.  But  as  a complete  fpecimen  of  the  fpirit  which  pre- 
vailed among  them,  even  in  the  confuting  room  of  the  Infirmary, 
it  is  fufficient  to  mention  one  fabt,  which  certainly  will  not  be 
difputed,  as  it  muft  ftill  be  frefh  in  the  memory  of  many  eye- 
witneffes.  In  the  courfe  of  one  of  their  altercations,  one  of  them 
behaved  in  fuch  a manner,  that  another,  provoked  at  his  infuffer- 
able  infolence,  feized  him  by  the  throat,  and  put  him  in  the  fire  : I 
mean  his  better  end,  his  nobler  part,  his  feat  of  honour ; for  the 
grate  was  not  large  enough  to  receive  his  whole  perfon.  So  the 
offender  got  off,  minus  one  pair  of  breeches,  and  perhaps  fome 
portion  of  leather,  which  it  may  be  prefumed  would  grow  again. 
According-to  my  information,  there  was  not  one  Member  of  the 
College,  unlefs  perhaps  the  patient  himfelf,  who  did  not  highly 
approve  of  that  vigorous  application  of  the  adfual  cautery  to  his 
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tail ; or  rather  of  his  tail  to  the  acflnal  cautery.  That  kind  of  prac- 
tice, though  fomewhat  uncommon  now-a-davs,  is  fully  juftified 
by  our  bell  eftablifhed  medical  axioms  ; one  of  which  is  exprelfed 
by  Boerhaave  in  the  following  words,  In  maximis  malts  femel  et 
cito  tentanda  fumma  remedia.  Another  of  them  is  the  well-known 
aphorifmof  Hippocrates,  ^ucscunque  non Jan  ant  medicament  a,  ea  ferrnm 
fanat ; quce  ferrnm  non  fanat , ea  ignis  fanat ; qua:  ignis  non  fan  at,  ea 
incurabilia  put  are  oportct.  8.  6. 

It  is  unneceffary  to  produce  any  more  proofs  and  examples  of 
that  rancorous  and  inveterate  warfare  which  prevailed  in  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  even  within  the  walls  of  this  Hofpital, 
between  fixteen  and  feven  and  twenty  years  ago.  The  authenticity 
of  the  examples  given,  will  not,  I prefume,  be  difputed  either  by 
Mr  John  Bell  or  by  any  of  his  Clients,  who  probably  will  be 
more  inclined  to  exult  in  them ; and  at  lead:  are  well  entitled  to 
fay,  that  they  have  no  more  to  do  with  thofe  difgraceful  brawls, 
than  with  the  biting  and  kicking  among  the  unclean  beafts  in 
Noah’s  Ark ; as  all  thefe  things  paffed  before  their  time. 

It  is  a more  nice  and  difficult  matter,  to  give  proper  examples 
and  proofs  of  the  rancorous  fpirit  of  party  that  has  prevailed  among 
them  in  the  fecond  period ; that  is,  from  the  time  that  Mr  John 
Bell  became  a member  of  the  College,  till  fummer  1800,  when 
my  unlucky  Memorial  came  forth : for  not  only  any  general  ac- 
count that  I might  give  of  it,  but  every  particular  inftance  that  I 
could  mention,  however  accurately  Hated,  and  however  well  au- 
thenticated to  me,  might  be  made  the  fubjedt  of  endlefs  difpute  and 
altercation ; and  would  even  involve,  what  I fhould  be  forry  to 
fee  involved  in  this  difcuffion,  the  perfonal  and  profeffional  charac- 
ter, that  is,  the  fame  and  fortune,  of  many  individuals  among 
them.  This  confideration  has  fuch  weight  with  me,  that,  rather 
than  run  the  rifk  of  doing  fo  great  an  evil,  I believe  I fhould 
have  contented  myfelf  with  the  general  reference  in  my  former 
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Memorial,  to  the  works  of  the  formidable  Jonathan  Dawplucker, 
Efquire. 

But  luckily  I am  poffeffed  of  a molt  precious  document,  which 
was  in  my  hands  at  the  time  I was  writing  my  former  Memorial, 
and  which  at  that  time  I fupprelTed,  from  confiderations  of  deli- 
cacy ; which  Mr  John  Bell  and  his  clients  have  had  the  goodnefs 
completely  to  remove.  The  document  to  which  I allude  is  fo 
complete  and  admirable,  and  fo  well  fuited  for  my  purpofe,  that 
it  looks  as  if  it  had  been  exprefsly  made  for  it.  It  is  in  print,  and 
has  been  fo  for  about  four  years  and  a half ; that  is,  for  more  than 
two  years  before  my  Memorial  appeared : it  was  diftributed 
among  all  the  members  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  and  muft 
have  been  read  and  well  known  by  all  of  them,  and  by  many 
hundreds  of  others  ; it  is  anonymous,  and  the  name  of  no  indivi- 
dual of  their  College  is  mentioned  in  it ; it  does  not  even  appear, 
from  a perufal  of  it,  what  particular  tranfaClion  among  them  gave 
occafion  to  fuch  a bitter  Philippick ; it  is  written  with  a degree  of 
lire  and  eloquence,  little,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  that  of  fome  of  the 
writings  of  Jonathan  Dawplucker  himfelf ; though  fubfcribed  only 
A fellow  member,  it  is  not  on  this  account  the  lefs  authentic,  for 
the  author  of  it  is  better  known  even  titan  Jonathan  Dawplucker. 
I am  not  entitled  to  mention  his  name ; but  the  Managers  and  the 
public  may  be  allured,  that  I Ihould  never  offer  fuch  an  indigni- 
tyto  Mr  John  Bell  and  his  Clients,  as  to  quote  in  oppofition  to 
their  ftrong  infinuations,  even  againfl  my  own  veracity,  the 
writings  of  an  obfcure  or  contemptible  author.  It  is  a vulgar  but 
a very  juft  obfervation,  that  comparifons  are  odious  ; elfe  I fliould 
certainly  attempt  to  draw  fome  kind  of  comparifon  or  parallel,  in 
the  manner  of  Plutarch,  between  this  very  eloquent  and  indig- 
nant fellow  member,  and  Mr  John  Bell,  and  Jonathan  Dawplucker, 
Efquire. 
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It  is  proper  however  to  mention,  that  the  Fellow  Member  is  highly 
refpected  and  efteemed  for  his  talents,  his  veracity,  and  his  pro- 
bity : I mean  that  he  is  fo  by  one  party  in  the  Royal  College  ; the 
other  party,  no  doubt,  which  happened  to  be  the  majority  when 
his  letter  was  written,  would  be  very  glad  to  fee  his  fkeleton. 
This  of  courfe  he  would  take  for  granted,  when  he  was  writing 
and  printing  his  letter.  Yet  it  muft  not  be  thought  that  hi,s  letter 
exprefies  the  fentiments  of  only  one  individual  of  their  number  y 
for  there  is  ample  evidence,  both  pofitive  and  negative,  that  other 
fellow  members  approved  of  his  fentiments,  and  his  publication  of 
them.  In  the  firft  place,  negatively  ; he  was  not  put  in  a ftrait 
waiflcoat  on  account  of  his  printed  letter ; nor  was  he  profecuted 
for  fcandal  and  defamation  on  account  of  the  many  atrocious 
charges  of  infamous  conduct  which  he  brought  againft  his  bre- 
thren ; he  was  not  kicked  down  flairs,  or  thrown  out  at  the  win- 
dow, for  what  he  had  printed : he  was  not  even  fent  to  Coventry, 
as  it  is  called,  by  any  refolution  of  his  brethren  not  to  fpeak  to 
him.  Thefe  negative  confiderations,  in  the  judgment  of  every 
candid  perfon,  muft  imply,  that  there  was  much  truth  in  what  he 
had  faid.  But,  in  addition  to  them,  we  have  the  pofitive  circum- 
ftances,  that  he  has  been  highly  efteemed  and  refpected  by  many 
of  his  brethren,  indeed  by  one  whole  party  of  them,  who  have 
given  him  repeatedly  the  moft  ample,  public,  and  honourable  tcf- 
timonials  of  their  favourable  fentiments.  I fcarce  think  Mr  John 
Bell  himfelf  has  much  more  to  boaft  of  in  that  refpect  than  the. 
namelefs  Fellow  Member. 

One  glaring  inconfiftency  and  contradiction  between  his  letter 
and  Mr  John  Bell’s  Anfwer  to  me,  cannot  fail  to  ftrike  even  the 
moft  carelefs  reader : for  while  the  latter  reprefents  his  brethren, 
individually  and  collectively,  as  every  thing  that  is  great  and  good 
in  their  own  profeftion,  and  in  human  nature,  the  former  repre- 
fents them  as  every  thing  that  is  vile,  deteftable,  and  infamous. 
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Such  contradictions  cannot  be  reconciled ; but,  in  the  prefent  in- 
fiance,  I believe,  they  may  be  accounted  for.  The  Fellow  Mem- 
ber, in  his  printed  letter,  expreffed  his  genuine  indignant  fenti- 
ments,  without  reflraint,  referve,  or  difguife  : whereas  Mr  John 
Bell,  acting  in  the  character  of  an  Advocate,  was  obliged  to  exprefs 
thofe  fentiments,  however  repugnant  to  his  own,  which  might 
ferve  the  purpofe  of  his  clients.  I have  a ftrong  fufpicion,  that 
Mr  John  Bell’s  fentiments,  with  refpect  to  his  brethren,  are  not 
eifentially  different  from  thofe  expreffed  by  the  Fellow  Member ; 
and  it  is  certain  at  leaft,  that  neither  the  publication  of  the  Fellow 
Member’s  Letter,  nor  that  of  Mr  John  Bell’s  Anfwer  to  me,  has 
produced  any  perceptible  coolnefs  in  thofe  warm  fentiments  of 
e'fteem,  admiration,  and  affection  which  they  always  have  teftified 
for  one  another.  If  there  be  any  points  on  which  Mr  John  Bell 
thinks  the  Fellow  Member  has  either  faid  the  things  which  are  not, 
or  done  any  injuftice  to  his  brethren,  it  will  be  eafy  for  him  to 
point  them  out,  in  a manner  the  molt  delicate,  and  belt  fuited  to 
their  long  and  tender  friendfhip.  This  I hope  he  will  have  the 
goodnefs  to  do,  as  it  will  give  unfpeakable  comfort  to  all  con- 
cerned, and  to  no  body  more  than  to  myfelf. 

As  the  indignant  Fellow  Member’s  private  Letter,  which,  for 
the  fake  of  greater  privacy,  was  printed,  diftributed,  and  handed 
about  all  over  the  town,  is  not  only  completely  adapted  to  my 
purpofe  on  the  prefent  occafion,  but  is  really  a fplendid  and  valu- 
able production  of  fuperior  genius,  and  now  become  very  fcarce  ; 
I am  fure  it  will  be  very  gratifying  to  the  Royal  College  of  Sur- 
geons, to  the  Managers  of  the  Infirmary,  and  to  the  public  in  ge- 
neral, to  fee  it  reprinted  verbatim  in  this  Memorial.  For  this  good 
purpofe,  I have  put  into  the  hands  of  Meff  Murray  and  Cochrane 
a fair  clean  copy  of  it,  with  the  moll  pointed  directions  to  reprint 
it  faithfully  : fo,  if  there  be  any  deviation  from  the  original,  they, 
not  I,  mull  anfwer  for  it : and  if  the  indignant  Fellow  Member 
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finds  any  fuch  error  in  it,  were  it  but-the  on^itting  or  mifpkfing  of 
a fingle  point  of  admiration,  he  has  my  hearty  confent  to  feize  the 
faid  Meif.  Murray  and  Cochrane,  with  their jCompofitors  and;  prell- 
men,  and  their  Devil  to  boot,  and  put  them  all  to  the  peine  forte  ct 
dure  in  their  own  printing  prefs,  in  lerrorem , and  for  the  benefit  of 
all  future  printers.  The  only  liberty  that  I have  prefumed  to  take 
with  that  moft  precious  and  original  document, . is  the  affixing  of  a 
few  arithmetical  numbers  to  the  margin  of  it,  for  theiake  of  pre- 
cife  and  eafy  reference  to  certain  luminous  paflagas,,'  which  I wiffi 
to  be  confidered  in  their  full  relation  with  the  context,  rather  than 
to  be  exhibited  and  criticifed  in  the  form  of  detached  quotations 
or  extracts. 

A PPJVATE  LETTER,  addrejfedto  the  Gentlemen  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons , by  a FelloIv  Member.  Edinburgh, 
July  9.  1798. 

- ' xr 

The  requeft,  in  anfwer  to  which  the  following  fhort  note  was 
written,  is  one  of  the  many  motives  for  calling  the  attention  of 
the  Members  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  to  the  preferit  com 
dition  of  that  Society,  the  Elections,  Offices,  Bufinefs,  and  Duties 
of  it. 

S I R, 

Having  firft  received  a letter  from  you,  requesting  my  vote  to 
make  you  Prefident  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  you  after- 
wards, in  the  ftreets,  forced  me  into  a converfation,  which  was, 
to  fay  the  leaf:  of  it,  unneceflary.  On  my  part,  that  converfation 
confided  chiefly  of  one  queftion,  viz.  Whether  you  yourfelf  had 
not  promifed  to  vote  for  Mr.  — — ? You  faid  you  had  ; and  your 

refolution 
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refolution  of  keeping  yoUr  Word  gives  me  fuch  a fingular  opinion 
of  your  honour  and  good  fenfe,  that  I cannot  but  vote  along  with 
yon. — I am,  Your  moft  obedient  fervant, 


S I R, 

The  conflitution  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  gives  to» 
every  Member  high  privileges  in  fpeaking  his  fentiments  among 
his  fellow  Members  ; but  this  is  a dead  law.  The  bufinefs  is  ufually 
. fo  formed  by  the  official  Members,  that  no  man  feels  any  peculiar 
call  to  do  his  duty ; and  his  opinion  degenerates  into  a filent  vote, 
or  unavailing  proteft,  He  is  not  encouraged  to  fpeak  his  opinions 
he  is  indifferent  about  bufinefs  ; which  can  do  no  honour  nor  fer- 
vice  to  the  Society ; — its  concerns  roll  on  in  one  undiftinguifhed 
rotine ; many  Gentlemen  have  not  condefcended  to  appear  at  its. 
meetings  for  years  ; and  now,  to  the  utter  fliame  and  difgrace  of 
the  College,  no  one  public  duty  occupies  their  thoughts,  till  that, 
£i)  feafon  returns  in  which  fome  fingle  Member  is  to  pufh  his  way 
into  die  Council  Chamber,  for  purpofes  which  it  were  beft,  even 
among  ourfelves,  to  leave  unexplained. 

When  a Member  of  the  College  feels  thefe  things  as  he  fhould 
do,  it  is  his  privilege,  and  his  bounden  duty,  to  fpeak  his  fenti- 
ments in  that  form  in  which  he  thinks  they  will  be  moft  effectual ; 
but  he  fhould  endeavour  to  do  it  with  tendernefs  towards  others, 
and  under  that  reftraint  which  becomes  an  individual  Member, 
addreffing  himfelf  to  a public  body,  and  to  the  Members  of  a 
public  body.  The  perfon  who  now  addreffes  you,  feels  that  he 
adds  honeftly  ; protefts  himfelf  purged  of  malice,  free  and  honour- 
able in  his  motives  ; with  no  little-minded  private  refentment 
lurking  about  him  ; but  with  an  honeft  and  growing  indignation 
(2)  at  a public  abufe  which  has  been  increafing  upon  us  for  years,  and 
now  knows  no  bounds, 


It 
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It  is  the  fate  of  every  public  body  to  ftruggle,  firft  for  exiftence, 
then  for  privileges,  for  honours,  laft  of  all,  when  in  the  end,  it 
falls,  like  the  natural  body,  into  flow  decay.  Our  College  has 
been  much  honoured,  and  often  ; — it  has  had  large  privileges,  re* 
newed  from  time  to  time  ; — it  was  once  a learned  body,  and  pub- 
lifhed  thofe  eifays  which  have  been  fo  much  admired  abroad  ; — it 
was  then  ftruggling  for  the  higheft  privileges,  and  obtained  them, 
and  was  elected  into  a Royal  College ; — but  at  the  prefent  time, 
though  it  has  thofe  privileges  entire  within  it,  like  the  fpirit  of# 
life,  yet  it  hardly  lives,  but  merely  exifls.  (3) 

A long  narration  of  this  would  ill  fuit  the  prefent  purpofe.  The 
appeal  is  to  thofe  who,  being  integral  parts  of  this  general  body, 
feel,  or  need  to  feel,  all  the  meannefs  of  their  fituation : and,  un-  (4) 
gracious  as  the  talk  may  be,  I wilh  to  prove  to  you,  and  all  my 
fellow  Members,  how  fhamefully  low  this  College  has  fallen ; for  (5) 
this  evil,  if  fully  and  generally  felt,  could  not  be  long  endured. 

We  feel  nothing  interefting  or  honourable  in  the  bulinefs  of  this 
College,  in  the  character  which  it  confers  on  its  Members,  in  the 
privileges  which  they  enjoy,  or  in  the  ufe  which  is  made  of  thofe 
privileges.  To  be  a Member  of  fo  old  an  inflitution,,  fo  highly 
chartered — fo  refpe<5table  by  its  privileges,  Ihould  be  an  honour ; 
but  it  is  fo  fallen  in  reputation,  that,  bating  the  right  of  pradliling  (6) 
in  this  city,  there  is  no  one  privilege  which  a fenfible  man  would 
value.  The  money,  time,  and  fervices,  by  which  thofe  privileges  (7) 
are  procured,  are  a mere  fquandering  of  the  beft  years  of  life. 

This  Gollege,  to  which  we  belong,  would  very  ill  bear  to  be 
compared  with  the  Great  Schools  of  other  Countries.  Its  name  is 
not  known  abroad  ; or,  if  it  is  fo,  it  is  only  by  being  confound- 
ed with  the  Univerlity  ; for  what  ftranger  could  think  that  it 
were  not  a literary  body,  as  our  profeffion  is  a learned  one.  Its 
examinings,  and  its  five  guinea  diplomas,  are  matter  of  trivial  (8) 
form : as  official  paffports,  they  have  but  limited  effect.  They 

have 
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have'  no  currency — no  refpefhibility  ; — they  are  of  no  authority 
nor  value ; — they  are  acceffible  to  all  thofe  who.  cannot  procure 
(9)  degrees,  and  are  then  their  only  refuge  to  fatisfy  their  friends, 
like  the  parchments  of  private  focieties. Who  cares  for  our  di- 

ploma ? — 

The  bufinefs  of  the  College  cannot  filtered  a rational  man,  who 
is  entering  into  life  with  ferious  thoughts.  Its  laws  relate  to  fines 
and  meetings — the  diftributmg  of  worthlefs  diplomas — the  exami- 
{ 1 o)  ning  of  the  moil  ignorant  young  men,  of  whom  no  regular  qualifi- 
cations are  required  ; — to  the  election  of  a Deacon,  who  goes  to  the 
Town  Council  but  to  be  neglected ; who,  if  he  were  truly  cho- 
fen  for  his  proper  office,  of  Prefiding  over  a Royal  College,  over 
a fociety  of  men  bred  up  to  fcience,  and  thinking  of  their  profef- 
fion  alone,  would  feel  himfelf  but  little  connected  with  the  Town 
Council,  and  not  at  all  with  politics  ; would  go  there  feldom  ; and 
would  be  accordingly  honoured.  The  bufinefs  of  the  College  is 

( 1 1 ) not  paffively  defpifed,  it  is  detefted  ; — the  place  is  forfaken  ;■ — its 
bufinefs  is  abandoned  to  thofe  few  who  need  to  hunt  for  fome 
little  office,  or  who  have  to  run  backwards  and  forwards,  at  the 
call  of  the  whipper-in,  and  yelp  in  order  to  turn  the  game. — 
Who  befides  minds  the  bufinefs  to  this  Royal  College  ? — Is  this  a 
fit  or  decent  thing  for  men  who  belong  to  a ferious  profeffion,  and 
a learned  one  ? 

The  offices  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  are  fuch  as  bring  no  ho- 
nour. They  are  confidered  only  as  the  means  of  procuring  other 
offices  out  of  the  profeffion — lefs  honourable,  but  gainful ; and 
yet  it  is  ftrange  that  fuch  mean  offices  ffiould  be  fought  after  in 
this  way  : — for  thefe  offices  muft  be  filled  up  ; without  thefe  fneak- 
ing  methods,  each  office  muft  be  given  to  fome  one ; and  it  is  on- 
ly the  intenfe  defire  to  procure  them  that  hurries  us  into  needlefs 

(12)  bafenefs.  But  yet  this  is  the  pitiful  motive  for  which  an  office, 
that  of  Prefident  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  which  ffiould  be  ho- 
nourable, 


nourable,  has  been  long  difgraced ; and  now,  more  than  ever. 
Did  no  man  propofe  himfelf  for  this  office  but  with  manly  and  re- 
fpectful  notions  of  what  the  College  of  Surgeons  fhould  be,  and 
with  a due  fenfe  of  the  value  of  his  fellow  Members,  and  of  the 
dignity  of  the  ftation  to  which  he  afpired.  Thofe  high  thoughts 
would  make  him  worthy  of  the  honour.  But  are  thofe,  indeed, 
the  motives  ? It  were  cruel  to  fay  of  any  individual  that  he  did 
not  folicit  the  office  with  fuch  honourable  intentions,  or  were  not 
fit  for  its  duties  ; — but  if  the  Members  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons  had  that  refpect  for  themfelves,  and  for  each  other,  which 
they  fhould  have,  no  one  would  dare  to  offer  himfelf  who  were 
not,  in  fome  degree,  worthy.  It  were  furely  requiring  no  hard 
thing  of  every  right  minded  man,  that,  laying  his  hand  on  his 
heart,  he  fhould  fay,  I believe  the  man  for  whom  I vote  to  be 
worthy  of  this  office  ; — I do  not  vote  for  him  in  confideration  of 
his  private  interefts,  or  peculiar  fituation ; — I fupport  him  with 
no  other  thought  than  that  he  is  to  bufy  himfelf  in  the  filtered: 
and  honour  of  this  College,  and  in  that  alone.  Do  we  now  ac- 
knowledge that  this  would  be  honourable,  flrictly  honourable  ? 
and  yet  it  is  not  done  ! ! ! 

Once  we  had  a College,  and  Prefidents — and  bufinefs,  intereff- 
ing  to  every  Member.  Our  College  was  affociated  with  phyfi- 
cians,  for  the  purpofe  of  publilhing  books  of  Science.  Then  cha- 
racter  was  equally  divided  in  this  commonwealth  of  knowledge, 
and  the  name  of  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  and 
efpecially  the  title  of  Prefident,  was  honourable  abroad  ; and,  what 
is  more  difficult,  more  interefting,  was  refpected  at  home. — But 
now  that  collection  of  obfervation,  which  once  was  a chief ' bufi- 
nefs of  the  College,  is  neglected  ; — and  though  this  work  of  our 
forefathers  has  been  infinitely  approved  of — which  it  is  a lafting 
benefit  to  our  profeffion,  and  an  honour  to  the  College  to  which 

we  belong,  is  a reproach  to  us. Do  our  prefent  Members  think 
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fo  meanly  of  themfelves  ? — or  are  they  infenfible  to  fuch  duties^ 
and  to  fuch  honours  ? 

There  is  no  public  bufinefs,  nor  any  motive  for  afFembling  in 
the  Hall.  There  is  no  private  harmony- — no  means  of  cultivating 

(13)  a g'°°d  underdanding  one  with  another;  but  we  feel  as  if  fome 
fpirit  were  working  among  us  to  divide  us  into  abfurd  parties, 
without  apology  or  motive,  or  with  fuch  motives  only  as  a fend- 
ble  man  would  blufli  to  own. 

There  was  indeed  a time  when  every  focial  meeting,  was  ac- 

(14)  companied  with  thofe  loathfome  excefles  which  could  not  long 
have  been  endured,  which  are,  in  our  profeffion,  particularly  dif- 
graceful.  But  thofe  diforders  had  abfolutely  ceafed,  when  they 

(15)  were  made  an  awkward  pretence  for  abolilhing  every  public  meet- 
ing ; — yet  thofe  who  propofed  that  fuch  focial  meetings  fhould  be 
diffolved,  were  by  no  means  remarkable  for  their  chaftenefs  of 
condu(d,  nor  the  mold  backward  at  thofe  feafons  of  revelry  and 
riot ; nor  the  mod  earned  for  moral  reform.  The  true  reafon  lies 

(16)  much  deeper  than  this.  Thofe  fhameful  excedcs  had  well  nigh 
ceafed.  The  College  meetings  were  fubdding  into  a more  gentle- 
man-like form  ; points  of  profeflional  knowledge  were  aduming 
the  place  of  political  cabals.  Young  men  were  daily  admitted 

it  feemed  podible  that  the  Society  might  change  its  complexion 
altogether,  and  reform  from  other  follies  than  the  pardonable  levi- 
ties of  any  occadonal  debauch ; — it  looked  as  if  the  Members 
were  amalgamating  and  running  together  into  fome  new  fhape. 
The  general  Society  began  to  be  weary  of  thofe  politics,  and  of 
that  eternal  irritation,  which  was  profitable  to  a few  only.  It  was 
found  that  votes  and  promifes  could  be  more  eafily  bargained  for 
—bartered — and  interchanged  in  dreets  and  corners,  than  in  gene- 
ral meetings  ; — and  it  was  plainly  perceived,  that,  fhould  the  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons  become  one  united  and  refpebtable  body  ; fhould 
it  become  a Society  of  indudrious  men,  efpecially  of  young  men  ; 

and, 
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and,  mod  of  all,  of  young  men  afpiring  to  any  character  of  know- 
ledge in  their  profeffion,  the  College  would  put  away  all  this  idle 
bufinefs  ; — it  could  no  longer  endure  thofe  trifles  which  had  hitherto 
been  its  foie  and  conftant  occupations  ; — it  would  no  longer  be 
fleared  through  all  the  wilds  of  politics,  by  a Deacon  and  his  Coun- 
cil. The  conclufion  was  obvious,  and  much  to  be  feared.  It  was 
thought  eafier  to  pick  up  the  fcattered  particles  than  to  move  the 
congregated  mafs  ; and,  for  this  worthy  caufe,  the  College  was 
fcattered  like  chaff; — all  means  of  difunion  were  provided  ; — all  (17) 
attempts  at  reunion  were  obferved  with  a very  jealous  eye  ; and 
the  fucceffive  propofals  of  eflablifhing  a ufeful  and  improving  So- 
ciety out  of  thofe  among  the  younger  Members  who  wifhed  to  be 
ufefully  and  honeltly  employed,  has  been  fo  managed  in  the  Dea- 
con’s Council  as  to  fhow  plainly  that  politics  and  fcience  have  no 
natural  connexion. 

I make  it  my  duty  to  fpeak  thus  plainly  my  fenfe  of  what  I 
have  feen,  and  of  the  tendency  of  it ; for  this  fyftem  has  grown 
into  fuch  a flagrant  enormity,  that  now  the  College  of  Surgeons  (1 8} 
has  degenerated  into  a fet  of  politicians,  not  of  the  moft  exalted 
rank  ; and  every  fucceeding  abufe  has  its  particular  end,  and  every 
movement  explains  what  is  defigned.  I think  almoft  a man  might 
forfake  his  profeilion,  and  flill  retain  influence  enough  to  flruggle 
againft  a whole  fet  of  young  men  zealous  and  earneft  to  do 
well ! ! ! 

No  one  among  us  can  be  ignorant  from  what  motives  it  is  that 
men  have  fought  to  be  placed  in  the  chair  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons.  Their  abilities  to  fulfil  an  honourable  charge ; — their 
defire  to  acquit  themfelves  well ; — their  refpe (Stability  in  their  pro 
feffion  ; — their  long  {landing,  or  repute,  never  enter  into  their 
own  minds  ; — no  anxieties  of  this  kind  trouble  the  electors  or  the 
elected  ; it  is  to  procure  an  office  that  they  are  elected  ; and,  when 
they  are  eledtecl,  their  objedl  is  almoft  enfured.  For  thofe  who 
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need  or  defire  fuch  appointments,  he  muft  be  an  ill  hearted  man 
who  does  not  feel  fome  concern  and  fympathy,  according  to  his 
degree  of  connection  and  intimacy  ; but  he  fhould  feel  himfelf  in- 
finitely degraded  in  fhowing  his  friendihip  in  this  way.  Let  us 
choke  up  this  thoroughfare  to  politics  through  facred  ground  ; for 
while  objeCts  fo  tempting  are  in  view,  men  will  not  be  reftrain- 
ed.  It  is  eafy  to  perceive  how  the  bed:  and  molt  induftrious  of 
our  profeffion  may  be  feduced  by  this  rage  like  gaming,  which  ab- 
forbs  all  other  thought,  and  difdains  no  means  of  acquiring  its 
objeCt.  Often,  in  the  entering  into  the  world,  a young  perfon  is 
like  one  “ draggling  for  life  among  the  waters,”  and  feels  thofe 
labours  and  hardships,  thofe  difappointments  and  neceffities,  which 
drive  a thinking  man  almoft  to  defpair  ; without  blame  he  is  eafily 
feduced  from  his  profeffion  ; he  is  anxious  to  make  provifion  for 
thofe  depending  on  him  the  eafieft  and  ffiorteft  way,  and  is  in- 
duced to  go  after  expectations  far  different  from  thofe  which  ani- 
mated him  in  the  firfl  proud  outfet  of  life,  when  he  thought  he 
had  made  choice  of  that  profeffion  in  which  he  could  delight  to 
work  his  way  to  a refpeCtable  ftation  with  pleafant  labour. 

The  man  who  does  this  may  be  pitied,  but  cannot  be  blamed. 
Should  a private  individual  fee  the  companion  of  his  early  days 
abandon  his  profeffion,  and  break  all  thofe  expectations  which 
made  a part,  as  it  were,  of  their  mutual  friendihip,  and  make 
himfelf  wretchedly  dependent  on  chances  which  no  man  can 
controul,  and  the  Have  of  others,  what  would  he  feel  ? Could  he 
approve  of  this  ? Would  he  not  be  fenfible  that  his  friend  was 
loft  to  himfelf  and  to  the  world  ? And  if  a private  friend  fhould 
thus  lament  a man  of  abilities  in  his  profeffion  abandoning  him- 
felf to  fuch  objeCts,  fhould  a College  encourage  this  temper,  or 
tempt  its  Members  by  bribes,  or  fuffer  them  to  abandon  or  ne- 
gleCt  their  profeffion,  which  it  is  the  very  effence  of  the  infti  ra- 
tion to  fupport  ? When  once  fuch  motives  and  objeCts  generally 

prevail, 
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prevail,  and  are  confidered  as  the  direfii  or  indirect  motive  of 
every  connection  among  our  fellow  Members,  they  abforb  every 
honed:  or  induftrious  thought  in  the  vortex  of  jealous  and  uneafy 
paffions  ; and  the  bufinefs  of  the  College,  its  offices,  its  public, 
meetings,  its  annual  elections,  are  all  turned  to  this  one  point.  A. 
man  fhall  pretend  to  folicit  the  chair  of  the  Royal  College  of  Sur- 
geons  from  the  molt  honourable  motives — fliall  cheat  his  fellow 
Members  with  promifes  of  reform— and  yet  fhall  negieCt  all  thofe 
meafures  which  might  put  fcience  in  motion,  enfure  improvement, 
raife  the  Society  from  its  prefent  meannefs,  and  give  to  each  in- 
dividual Member  his  fhare  of  reputation — lhail  think  of  nothing 
but  how  to  ftick  up,  in  the  place  which  he  muff  appear  to  leave, 
an  image  which  will  move  when  he  draws  the  firings — of  the  pret- 
ty puppet ! 

'Thus  it  is  that  our  difhonour  is  perpetuated  ; that  the  Prefident 
of  the  Royal  College,  and,  by  implication,  every  Member  of  it,  be- 
comes a fuitor  for  fome  defpicable  poft,  and  even  in  the  Town 
Council  is  defpifed,  but  ftill  muft  be  gratified — becaufe  he  has 
been  made  Convener- — has  got  the  command  of  his  fellow  Deacons 
— has  drunk  them  into  good  humour  with  himfelf,  and  ill  hu- 
mour with  the  Town  Council — has  procured  another  fet  of  votes 
— has  eftablilhed  a fecond  cabal ; and,  in  fhort,  has  inoculated  (19) 
another  public  body  with  that  venomous  infeCfion  which  he  has 
carried  out  of  his  own.  To  be  plain,  the  College  of  Surgeons  does 
gamble  with  its  votes  for  places  and  penfions  fnch  as  they  are.  Their 
Prefident  is  as  a eonful  to  negotiate  the  trade  for  himfelf  or  his  (20) 
friends,  and  Deacon  after  Deacon  labours  in  the  filthy  craft  with-  N 
out  fkame. 

But,  Sir,  the  open  difgrace  is  nothing,  compared  With  the  in-  (21) 
ward  unhappinefs  which  prevails  among  us. — There  is  no  chance 
of  harmony  or  friendfhip  among  a public  body,  unJefs  they  are 
open,  generous,  and  honeft  with  each  other,  employed  about  fome 
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public  and  refponiible  bulinefs,  and  with  no  thoughts  which  they 
may  not  eafily  difclofe. — -But,  with  us,  no  one  knows  what  ano- 
ther is  doing.— -He  looks  in  another’s  face,  and  fees  that  he  has 
been  tampered  with  ; he  fees  counfels  and  whifperings  in  flairs 
and  paffages  ; — each  is  vexed  with  felicitations — jealoufies  foreign 
to  his  own  honeft  thoughts  are  cunningly  infufed  into  his  mind  ; 
he  is  irritated  and  flirred  up  againfl  fome  particular  perfon. — He 

(22)  is  his  enemy  before  he  knows. — Other  reafons  are  acknowledged 
for  liking  or  difliking,  than  thofe  which  arife  from  the  mere  in- 
tercourfe  of  gentlemen  one  with  another. 

(23)  Is  not  this  the  pure  fpirit  of  party? — Has  not  the  defigning  fe- 
crecy  of  thefe  cabals  an  ill  influence  on  the  minds  and  manners  of 
men  ? — Let  me  afk  you,  Sir,  as  a Member  of  this  College,  Has 

(24)  a man  leave  to  be  neutral  ? — Has  he  leave  to  indulge  the  natural 
bent  of  his  difpofition  ? — Does  he  not  fee  every  moment  men 
divided  from  him,  almoft  without  a motive,  with  whom  he  had 
expelled  to  live  in  conflant  and  ufeful  friendfhip  ? — It  has  real- 
ly come  to  pafs,  as  Voltaire  fays,  “ That  one  mufl  either  be 
“ hammer  or  anvil.” — He  has  no  choice. — This  fpirit  of  party  in- 
terrupts all  friendfhip,  but  I hope  not  permanently — is  deadly 

(25)  to  every  principle  of  honour. — Accuflomed  to  dabbling  in  the 
Town  Council  for  polls,  our  Members  learn  to  call  it  politics  j 
and,  having  profeffed  themfelves  politicians,  they  affume,  along 
with  the  title,  ail  the  privileges  of  politicians — reflleffnefs — ne- 
glect of  their  proper  duties, — enmity  without  a caufe,  and  breach 
of  faith  without  a motive ; — till,  at  lafl,  every  thing  difhoneft 

(26)  ceafes  to  be  difhonourable  ; — and  divide  and  govern  is  no  doubt 
among  the  maxims  which  fome  affume  as  part  of  this  broad 
charter,  which  confers  on  our  little  doings  the  title,  the  pri- 

(27)  vileges,  and  apologies,  and  all  the  dignified  villanies  of  high 
politics. — One  folicits  a vote  to  eflablifh  a friend  in  the  Prefi- 
dent’s  chair — that  that  friend  may  affift  another  friend  to  make 
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votes  in  the  Town  Council — to  procure  a place  which  he  has 
folicited  for  five  years — For  they  are  building  a houfe  of  cor- 
rection— and  it  will  be  foon  built — and  perhaps  people  will 
be  put  into  it — and  perhaps  it  will  need  a Surgeon, — and  pro- 
bably the  Deacon  of  the  year  will  be  made  Surgeon, — and  very 
likely  the  falary  that  {hall  be  afligned  him  will  bear  fome  fort  of 
proportion  to  the  fteadinefs  of  his  influence  ; and  perhaps  though 
he  is  elected  this  year,  and  has  got  the  place,  if  he  be  not  Deacon 
next  year  he  may  have  no  falary  at  all,  and  fo  get  the  difh  which 
Grumio  propofes  to  his  termagant  miftrcfs,  “ Now,  good  fweet 
“ lady,  what  would  you  think  of  the  muftard  without  the  meat.” 

This  is  the  prieft  all  {haven  and  {horn, — that  loved  the  maiden  all 
forlorn, — that  milked  the  cow  c with  the  crooked  hora\ — that  tofled 
the  dog, — that  worried  the  cat, — that  killed  the  rat, — that  eat  the 

malt, — that  lay  in  the  houfe  that  Jack  built. — 

Tliefe  are  the  purpofes,  Sir,  for  which  you  and  I and  all  of  us  are 
kept  in  perpetual  torment,  till  fome  among  us  have  as  fairly  for- 
gotten what  a vote  or  a promife  means,  as  they  have  the  ten  com-  (28) 
mandments.  Every  thing  diilioneft  ceafes  to  be  dishonourable, 
and  all  becaufe  it  is  called  politics,  till  at  laft  a perfon,  either  from 
making  too  nice  diflindtions,  or  too  coarfe  diftineftions,  or  from  ma- 
king no  diftinclions  at  all,  promifes  a gentleman  his  vote  to  make 
him  Prefident  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  as  if  he  wiflied  him  fuc- 
cefs,  and  then  propofes  himfelf  as  a candidate,  as  if  again  he  were  fo 
absurd  as  to  wiih  himfelf  fuccefs,  and  then  he  promifes  to  keep  his 
word  and  his  honour,  as  if  he  meant  that  both  fliould  fucceed, 
and  fo  he  pulls  with  the  left  hand,  and  draws  with  the  right. 

“ Then  be  thefe  juggling  friends  no  more  believed  that  paulter 
with  us  in  a double  fenfe  ; that  keep  the  word  of  promife  to  our 
ear,  and  break  it  to  our  hope. — I’ll  not  fight  witi-i  thee.” 

But  there  is  perhaps  another  intereft  working  againfl  all  im- 
provement, and  it  is  the  fancied  fuperiority  of  certain  gentlemen, 
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who  yet  are  prudent  enough  to- Secure  that  Superiority  by  other  means 
than  a fair  pre-eminence  in  knowledge.  They  are  fearful  of  every 

(29)  young  man, — jealous  of  every  approach, — their  diftinCtion  would 
be  infinitely  leffened  if  they  were  furrounded  by  young  people 
whofe  individual  effays  might  compofe  a refpectable  volume.  This 
is  not  generous,  perhaps,  but  it  is  furely  true.  It  is  not  my  own 
observations  only,  it  was  the  obfervation  of  other  fenfible  men  who 
felt  it  forely.  It  has  been  faid,  that  there  are  men  againfl  whom 

(30)  you  can  commit  no  higher  offence,  than  to  fhow  any  anxiety  that 
your  profeffion  fhould  be  generally  improved  : The  leafl  movement 
or  tendency  that  way  excites  a jealoufy  and  refiflance,  as  if  the 
flruggle  were  for  life  and  being.  If  this  College  were  but  what  it 
Should  be,  no  one  would  dare  to  fhow  even  a lukewarm  temper  to- 
wards fo  high  an  intereft,  or,  if  he  Should  dare  to  interrupt  Such 
ufeful  deSgns,  would  be  branded  with  the  name  of  traitor  to  that 
fcience  which  he  was  Sworn  to  promote. 

I would  have  the  College  of  Surgeons  look  well  to  its  refpe&a- 
bility  and  good  name,  and  let  no  individual  Member  fay  it  is  none 
of  my  concern. — We  feel,  indeed,  little  connection  with  this  public 
body,  becaufe  we  have  no  common  intereft  in  it — we  have  no  ho- 

(31)  nour  in  being  common  Members  of  it ; the  institution  has  been 
thoroughly  degraded.  But  if  it  could  be  raifed  to  a refpeCtable 
ftation  among  Colleges,  or  if  it  Should  fall  yet  a little  lower  than  we 
Should  indeed  feel,  how  much  we  are  individually  affeCled  by  its 
ftate.  Our  profeffion  Stands  on  the  difficult  ground  of  public 
opinion,  and  in  a public  body  the  conduCt  of  Members  is  more  ob- 
ferved  than  they  are  apt  to  believe,  and  it  forms  a part  of  their  ge- 
neral character— ours  is  a public  profeffion  and  a bufy  one,  every 
man’s  way  of  purfuing  his  profeffion  is  perfectly  known,  and  that 
public  which  Seems  to  think  fo  little,  and  yet  judges  fo  truly,  gives  to. 
every  one  his  due  reward, 
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It  were  well  if  the  College  of  Surgeons,  in  place  of  driving  to  de-  (32) 
bafe  itfelf  every  day  more  and  more,  in  place  of  bufying  itfelf  in 
behalf  of  a few,  not  the  mod  refpe&able  of  its  Members,  in  cabals 
and  folicitations  for  petty  offices,  were  to  employ  itfelf  in  matters 
which  might  make  the  prefent  Members  refpeCtable  ; and  in  fettling 
a fyflem  of  education  in  a XJniverfity  where  every  kind  of  educa- 
tion can  be  procured,  fuch  as  would  enfure  a fucceffion  of  valuable 
Members  who  might  maintain  the  refpe6lability  of  the  College  and 
the  honour  of  a profeffion  which  needs  continually  to  be  fupported  ; 
for  it  Hands  upon  the  difficult  ground  of  opinion,  and  by  a very 
little  mifconduCl,  all  that  makes  it  refpeCtable,  honourable,  or  ufe- 
ful,  might  go  to  wreck.  We  muft  be  ferious  when  ferious  matters 
are  concerned. 

You  cannot  be  infenfble  of  the  ftrong  reafons  a Member  has  for 
putting  his  thoughts  together  in  this  hafty  way  ; and  you  muft 
have  had  fome  uneafy  feelings  on  that  occafton  whether  you  have 
been  bufied  in  conducting  a matter  which  you  have  no  reafon  to 
be  proud  of ; or  whether  you  are  fubmitting  yourfelf,  on  the  other 
hand,  compofedly  and  quietly  to  what  you  muft  conftder  as  no  fmall 
difgrace  ; whatever  your  connections  in  politics  or  in  friendffiip 
are,  I hope  and  truft  you  will  feel  for  a moment  the  neceffity  of 
laying  afide  all  fuch  partial  conf derations,  will  come  to  the  meet- 
ings of  the  College  prepared  with  the  honeft  feelings  of  an  inde- 
pendent man,  anxious  for  his  profeffion,  fenfible  of  the  mean  con-  (33) 
dition  into  which  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  has  fallen,  and 
ready  to  aCt  a generous,  open,  and  manly  part  in  that  College. 

It  is  as  a fellow  Member  that  I addrefs  you  ; and  if  the  Society 
were  what  it  ffiould  be,  that  would  be  a title  of  fome  import,  ex- 
preffing  fome  degree  of  efteem  and  friendffiip — fome  fellowffiip  in 
occupation  and  intention — fome  privileges  would  be  annexed  to 
that  name,  which  at  this  time  we  cannot  boaft  of,  it  ffiould  at 
leaft  imply  that  I meant  very  ftncerely  ; and  yet,  when  a private 
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Member  addrefifes  a public  body,  he  cannot  be  without  anxiety; 
nor  refolve  upon  fo  bold  a meafure,  with  urgent  motives,  and 
long  delay.  The  very  firft  flep  he  moves,  he  will  feel  all  the  deli- 
cacy of  his  Situation  ; he  will  really  feel  himfelf  performing  a feri- 
ous  duty  which  nothing  but  a high  fenfe  of  its  importance  can 
enable  him  to  fulfil.  He  cannot  fuppofe  his  private  thoughts  to 
have  much  influence  unlefs  they  have  been  anticipated  by  his  fel- 
low Members.  He  cannot  fuppofe  the  name  of  any  individual  to 
have  the  fmalleft  influence  in  enforcing  thofe  fentiments  ; fortu- 
nately the  fubjedl  refts  lefs  on  authority  than  on  common  fenfe 
and  found  judgment  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life  ; but  in  a cafe 
where  fome  may  choofe  to  fuppofe  themfelves  offended,  it  is  not  fit 
that  any  man  fliould  have  leave  to  fay,  that  by  withholding  his 
name,  the  writer  of  this  letter  means  that  it  fliould  be  concealed  ; 
it  never  {hall  be  withheld  on  any  urgent  occafion ; and  on  an  occa- 
fion  fo  full  of  improprieties  on  the  fide  of  thofe  whofe  conduct  he 
condemns,  he  will  be  rather  proud  of  any  enmities  he  may  entail 
upon  himfelf  from  performing  a duty  fo  neceflary,  and  but  too 
long  delayed ; fuch  duties  are  more  honourably  difcharged  in  any 
open  and  public  manner,  than  in  thofe  private  converfations 
which  are  fo  liable  to  be  mifreprefented,  and  which  cannot  in  our 
divided  flate  be  always  exclufively  in  the  prefence  of  fincere  friends. 
If  I fhould  have  the  happinefs  to  find  that  thefe  fentiments  are  in 
unifon  with  thofe  of  the  more  refpedtable  and  independent  of  my 
fellow  Members,  I {hall  come  forward  and  call  a meeting  of  the 
College,  and  propofe  fuch  laws  as  may  perhaps  render  the  whole 
College  completely  independent.  Without  this  encouragement,  it 
were  prefumption  for  any  individual  to  move.  But  whatever  you, 
{34)  as  an  individual,  may  refolve  in  the  prefent  diforderly  Hate  of  our 
Society,  I befeech  you  to  begin,  before  it  be  too  late,  to  regard 
yourfelf  more,  and  to  think  yourfelf  more  highly  connected  with 
a Society  which  you  might  help  to  re-eftabli£h,  whofe  re-eftabliih- 
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ment  would  refleft  honour  on  each  of  us, — which  was  once  refpeft- 
able  ; — which  might  be  fo  eafily  reftored ; — whofe  privileges  we 
have  bought  fo  dear,  whofe  functions  we  fhould  not  fuffer  to  be  (35) 
thus  difgraced. 

A FELLOW  MEMBER. 

From  my  printing  verbatim  f>  long  a paper,  it  will  be  under- 
Rood  that  I think  it  of  the  higheft  authority  and  importance.. 
Indeed  it  feems  to  me  abfolutely  decifive  of  fome  of  thofe  points, 
which  at  prefent  I wiili  to  eftablifh.  It  muft  not  however  be 
thought  that  I take  any  part  in  thofe  difputes  to  which  it  relates, 
or  mean  to  exprefs  or  infinuate  any  opinion  favourable  to  the  in- 
dignant Fellow  Member  and  his  friends,  or  unfavourable  to  his 
opponents,  whom  he  has  treated  fo  feverely  in  his  Philippic.  I trull 
that  he  and  his  friends  are  too  generous,  and  too  juft,  to  expedl 
from  me  fo  injudicious  and  fo  dangerous  a compliment ; for  which 
it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  his  opponents  would  infill  on  perform- 
ing on  me,  in  a grand  ftyle,  the  operation  of  bronchotomy  ; that 
is,  in  plain  Englilh,  they  would  cut  my  throat  from  ear  to  ear  ; 
juft  as  he  and  his  friends  would  do,  if  I Ihould  pay  their  oppo- 
nents fo  ralh  a compliment  as  to  declare,  or  infinuate,  that  I re- 
garded that  ineftimable  private  letter  as  a feries  of  malevolent  falfe- 
hoods  from  end  to  end. 

To  fay  the  truth,  I think  a little  fcarification  about  the  external 
fauces  would  be  very  properly  bellowed  on  me,  if  I were  mad 
enough  to  offer  any  opinion  of  perfons  and  tranfafitions,  of  which 
I neither  know  nor  with  to  know  any  thing.  What  I cannot,  and 
will  not  do  mvfelf,  it  would  be  abfurd  to  expedl  or  defire  the  Mana- 
gers, or  any  other  perfon  to  do.  Of  what  ufe  then,  it  may  be  alked, 
can  that  printed  letter  be  in  this  difcuftion  ? I think  it  may  ferve  a 
very  noble  ufe,  if  we  confider  it  logically ; or,  according  to  Mr 
John  Bell’s  happy  conceit,  (Section  1.  page  21.)  take  the  Cyclops 
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hammer  to  it ; though  indeed  this  appears  to  me  fomewhat  like 
taking  a fledge-hammer  to  break  an  egg. 

Firft  then,  for  the  good  of  the  public,  and  the  credit  of  the 
Fellow  Member  and  of  his  friends  and  adherents,  we  have  the  fol- 
lowing plain,  undeniable  dilemma. — Every  proportion,  that  is,  every 
thing  alferted,  in  the  private  letter,  muft  be  either  true  or  falfe. 

On  this  dilemma  reds  an  equally  undeniable  trilemma. 

If  all  thofe  alfertions  are  true,  the  perfons  of  whom  fuch  things 
are  truly  faid  muft  be  a parcel  of  fad  dogs  ; very  fad  dogs  in- 
deed. 

If  they  are  all  falfe,  thofe  who  have  alferted,  or  by  their  appro- 
bation have  fandtioned,  fuch  infamous  falfehoods,  muft  be  a parcel 
of  fad  dogs  ; very  fad  dogs  indeed. 

But  fome,  for  example  one  half,  of  thofe  alfertions,  may  be 
true,  and  the  others  falfe  : if  fo,  then  both  thofe  perfons  of  whom 
fuch  things  were  truly  faid,  and  thofe  perfons  who  have  falfely 
faid  fuch  things  of  their  brethren,  muft  be  very  fad  dogs  ; and 
their  whole  College  muft  be  a fet  of  the  verieft  mifcreants  that 
ever  were  incorporated  either  by  Royal  or  Diabolical  charter. 

This  laft  conclulion,  being  the  moll  unfavourable  of  the  three, 
and  moreover  being  notorioully  falfe  in  point  of  faff,  and  contrary 
to  the  moft  certain  perfonal  knowledge  of  the  Managers  of  the 
Infirmary,  and  of  many  hundreds  of  the  moft  refpedtable  inhabi- 
tants of  this  city,  may  be  fet  afide  at  once.  It  will  then  remain 
certain,  that  one  or  other  of  the  two  preceding  conclufions  muft 
be  true,  namely,  that  one  or  other  of  the  parties  among  the  Sur- 
geons muft  be  a parcel  of  very  fad  dogs  j which  was  to  be  demon- 
ftrated  : for  this  is  all  that  concerns  me,  or  the  Managers,  on  the 
prefent  occafion  ; and  I prefume  it  will  not  be  difputed  by  any 
one  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons.  It  clearly  implies 
the  necefiity  of  {election  among  them  for  Flofpital-duty,  and  the 
grofs  impropriety  of  their  numerous  and  promifcuous  confulta- 
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tions.  But  if  Mr  John  Bell  or  his  Clients  diftruft  my  demonftra- 
tion,  they  are  heartily  welcome  to  confult  my  Brother  Cyclops, 
the  ProfeiTor  of  Logic,  and  alfo,  if  they  pleafe,  the  ProfelTor  of 
Mathematics,  and  learn  whether  they  can  find  any  flaw  in  it. 

As  to  the  point,  of  who  is  right  or  who  is  wrong  in  their  dif- 
putes,  it  is  entirely  their  own  bufinefs  ; and  they  may  fettle  it  at 
their  leifure,  or  let  it  alone,  as  they  think  beft.  Perhaps  they  may 
take  a ufeful  hint  from  a little  do  me  flic  occurrence  which  happened 
in  London  a few  years  ago.  There  lived,  and  perhaps  (till  lives, 
in  that  gay  city,  a genteel  and  elegant  couple,  a perfedl  pattern  of 
conjugal  virtue  and  happinefs  ; bating  only  that  the  hufband  was 
fomewhat  promifcuous  in  his  amours,  and  the  lady  rather  too 
unguarded  in  the  diflribution  of  her  favours.  Of  courfe,  it  came 
to  pafs,  once  on  a time,  that  the  lady  found  her  health  confider- 
ably  difordered,  and  in  fo  particular  a manner,  that  file  was  fure 
her  hufoand  muff  know  it,  and  that  his  own  could  not  be  in  a 
much  better  condition.  Being  a woman  of  fenfe,  and  fpirit,  and 
addrefs,  lire  took  an  opportunity  to  remonflrate  with  him,  pretty 
fharply,  on  the  injury  that  he  had  done  her.  He,  being  a tho- 
roughly well-bred  man,  as  well  as  a moll  affectionate  hufband, 
heard  her  out  with  the  molt  polite  and  patient  attention ; and 
when  fhe  had  done,  “ My  dear,”  laid  he,  “ that  there  is  a Pox  in 
“ the  family  is  pretty  plain ; but  as  to  how  it  came  into  it, — 1 be- 
“ lieve  we  had  better  let  that  point  reft.” 

The  general  tenor  of  the  private  letter,  from  end  to  end,  fliows, 
much  better  than  any  particular  extracts  of  it  can  do,  the  invete- 
rate and  increafing  rancour  that  prevailed  in  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons  ; the  intolerable  height  to  which  it  had  come  ; the  total 
deftruclion  of  all  private  harmony  among  its  members  ; and,  in 
fome  meafure,  the  nature  and  fubjeCts  of  their  difputes  : but,  for 
the  gratification  of  the  curious,  I have  marked,  by  marginal  num- 
bers, a few  paffages,  the  moft  characleriftic  and  expreffive  of  thofe 
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things.  From  the  paflages  (29, 30.)  it  is  plain,  that  profeflional  hatred 
and  jealoufy  had  its  own  fhare,  as  was  to  be  expected,  in  exciting  fuch 
bitter  animofity.  But  from  the  paffages  (i,  1 1,  12,  17,  18,  19,  20,  26, 
27,32.)  it  is  equally  plain,  that  their  profeflional  animofity  was  fur- 
ther embittered  by  dirty  politics,  as  they  are  called  ; that  is,  by  for- 
did malignant  corporation-difputes  about  loaves  and  fifhes.  It  is  im- 
pofiible  to  read  the  paffage  (28)  without  feeling  for  the  cruel  fitua- 
tion  of  the  indignant  Fellow  Member  : it  is  horrible  to  think  that 
a man  of  his  pure  difmterefled  benevolence  ; of  his  high  fenfe  of 
honour  and  probity ; of  his  warm  zeal  for  the  advancement  of 
fcience  in  general,  and  for  the  improvement  of  his  own  profeflion 
in  particular ; and  withal  of  fuch  exalted  notions  of  the  dignity  of 
his  profeflion,  and  the  glories  of  his  Royal  College,  derived  from  fo 
many  charters,  fhould  be  reduced  to  the  fad  neceflity  of  herding* 
with  fuch  a parcel  of  fellows  as  he  declares  his  brethren  to  be ; a 
fet  of  fellows,  who  had  abfolutely  forgotten  the  Ten  Command- 
ments ; fo  completely  and  notorioufly  forgotten  them,  that  he  ufed 
that  comparifon,  as  the  beft  he  could  think  of,  to  give  fome  no- 
tion how  completely  they  had  forgotten  what  a vote  or  a promife 
was.  Then  to  fee  fo  great  and  good  a man  attempting  to  reform 
fuch  a fet  of  mifcreants,  and  to  roufe  them  to  any  thing  great,  or 
good,  or  honourable,  muft  excite,  in  every  perfon,  admiration 
blended  with  pity ; admiration  for  his  glowing  zeal,  and  pity  for 
his  liopelefs  undertaking ; compared  to  which  the  labour  of  Her- 
cules, in  cleanfing  the  Augean  liable,  was  but  a morning’s  paflime. 
This  author’s  defperate  attempt  is  evidently  of  the  fame  kind  with 
that  of  calcining  ice  into  gunpowder,  or  of  extracting  fun-beams, 
from  cucumbers. 

It  will  be  eafier,  in  the  courfe  of  nature,  to  make  a thoufand 
new  men,  than  to  mend  even  one  of  thofe  unpromifing  fubjecls  that 
he  had  to  do  with,. 
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Without  the  help  of  profound  logic,  or  any  very  laborious  or 
minute  difcuffion,  they  may  ahnofl  guefs  what  the  public  would 
think  of  their  Royal  College,  on  reading  that  private  printed  letter  : 
or  if  not,  they  will  underftand  it  at  once  by  confidering  a limilar 
cafe.  Some  fourfcore  years  ago  all  the  wits  and  all  the  wife  men 
of  Dublin  were  pofed  to  underftand  how  it  came  to  pafs  that  a 
certain  clergyman’s  nails  were  always  black  and  dirty.  Stella, 
Swift’s  good  friend,  explained  it  at  once,  by  obferving  that  it  was 
with  fcratching  himfelf. 

The  palfages  marked  (14,  15,  and  16.)  deferve  peculiar  attention, 
and  require  a very  ample  commentary ; as  when  duly  coniidered 
they  afford  the  moft  convincing  proof  of  that  kind  of  manners  and 
warfare,  which,  as  I have  already  ftated,  prevailed  in  the  Royal 
College  before  Mr  John  Bell  was  a member  of  it ; and  which,  it 
now  appears  by  the  private  letter,  had  not  ceafed  in  fummer  1 798  ; 
twelve  good  year’s  after  he  was  a member  of  the  College,  and  only 
two  years  before  my  Memorial  came  forth.  The  indignant  Fellow 
Member  has  indeed  been  very  happy  in  the  delicate  general  expref- 
fton,  loathfome  excejfes , which  he  employs  to  denote  that  deteftable 
practice  of  brawling.  This  expreftion  is  the  more  delicate  and  dig- 
nified, that  it  is  ambiguous.  It  may  be  underftood  to  mean  only 
the  common  phyfical  effects  of  exceffive  drinking,  on  the  human 
ftomach ; which  Cicero,  in  his  own  coarfe  ftyle,  has  expreffed  in 
the  well  known  words,  a tertia  bora , bibebatur , ludebatur , vomebatur : 
and  more  fully  in  another  place,  aliquod  Lapitharum  aut  Centanrorum 
convivium  ferebatur  : in  quo  nemo  potejl  dicere , utrum  ijle  plus  biberit , 
an  vomuerit , an  ejfuderit.  'Torquati  rar-a  gloria , fays  Pliny,  non  la - 
bajje  fermone , non  levatum  vomitione , non  altera  corporis  parte , dum 
biberet ; matutinas  obijj'e  vigilias , plurimum  haufijfe  uno  potu , &c.  But 
indeed  the  fentiments  expreffed  by  the  indignant  Fellow  Member 
amply  explain  what  kind  of  exceffes  he  meant.  Far  from  wondering 
that  men  exafperated  by  fuch  fentiments  of  one  another,  Ihould 
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come  to  blows,  as  foon  as  they  got  drunk,  or  even  fooner  ; the  won- 
der is,  that  they  did  not  eat  one  another  on  the  fpot,  like  King  Dun- 
can’s horfes  ; who  feem  indeed  to  have  been  very  fpirited  beafts. 

The  mod  extraordinary  circumftance  in  or  about  that  private 
letter,  or  perhaps  in  all  the  difputes  that  have  prevailed  in  the 
Royal  College,  is,  that  a perfon  knowing  what  the  majority  of  his 
brethren  -was,  fhould  wifh  to  have  their  convivial,  or  as  he  calls  them, 
public  meetings  continued.  Any  prudent  man,  of  a peaceable  dif- 
pofition,  and  above  all  a fkilful  Surgeon,  who  knows  the  extreme 
danger  of  a fractured  fkull,  and  the  precarious  fuccefs  of  the  ope- 
ration of  the  trepan,  I fhould  think,  could  no  more  wifh  to  dine 
or  fup  in  fuch  company,  than  to  partake  of  a banquet  with  a 
Royal  College  of  Tygers  ; where  he  could  not  fail  to  know,  that, 
long  before  he  was  half  feas  over,  his  right-hand  neighbour  would 
probably  take  it  into  his  head  to  eat  him  raw,  as  a man  would  eat 
an  oyfler.  I fufpeCt  more  was  meant  than  has  yet  appeared  or  been 
avowed,  by  that  unaccountable  eagernefs  to  continue  or  to  renew 
thofe  convivial  brawls,  and  that  the  majority  of  the  Society  had 
fome  prudential  reafons,  connected  with  certain  notions  of  per- 
fonal  fafety,  for  fo  peremptorily  putting  an  end  to  them. 

It  muft  be  obferved,  that  though  the  author  of  the  private  let- 
ter had  rafhly  faid,  (15),  that  thofe  loathfome  excefles  had  abfolutely 
ceafed , yet  in  a few  lines  after,  (16),  he  very  properly  corrects 
that  little  flip  of  his  pen,  and  tells  us  only,  that  they  had  well  nigh 
ceafed.  Such  a correction  of  his  own  text,  muft  give  to  every  read- 
er a high  notion  of  his  ftriCt  accuracy  and  veracity.  Well  nigh 
ceafed , feems  to  me  to  mean,  fill  continued : but  if  they  had  abfo- 
lutely ceafed , fuch  a private  letter,  or  even  one  fentence  viva  voce 
from  the  author  of  it,  would  have  been  forty  times  more  than 
enough  to  renew  them  with  more  inveteracy  than  ever. 

It  is  impoflible  to  read  what  he  has  faid,  (15),  without  fharing 
his  indignation  at  his  Brethren,  for  uftng  thofe  loathfome  excefles 
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as  a pretence  for  putting  an  end  to  the  convivial  meetings,  at  which 
they  occurred  ; for  this  was  adding  infult  to  inj  ury. 

Every  body  knows,  that  by  a pretence  is  meant,  not  only  a falfe 
reafon  or  argument,  but  one  publicly  declared,  in  order  to  conceal 
fomething  wor/e,  more  difgraceful,  and  lefs  fit  to  be  known  or 
avowed : as  for  example,  “ Hold  your  tongue,  Sir,”  faid  a great 
orator,  in  an  altercation  with  one  of  inferior  genius,  “ don’t  we 
“ all  know  that  your  wife,  under  pretence  of  keeping  a bawdy- 
u houfe,  is  a receiver  of  ftolen  goods.” 

But  I doubt  whether  the  cutting  off  their  convivial  fuppers 
was  fo  great  an  injury  to  the  Fellow  Member  and  his  Brethren  as 
they  fuppofed ; or  at  leafl  whether  it  was  meant  as  fuch  an  injury. 
If  the  true  purpofe  of  it  was  not  fully  explained  to  them,  no  doubt 
they  mu  ft  have  fhared  the  indignation,  the  anguilh,  and  the  de- 
fpair  of  Sancho  Panza,  the  firlt  day  that  he  dined  in  public  in  his 
government  of  Barrataria,  and  found  a Do<£tor  at  his  elbow,  who 
conjured  away  every  good  difh  that  appeared  on  his  table,  and  ad- 
vifed  him  to  dine  on  a wafer  and  a llice  of  marmalade. 

I have  generally  found  that  my  patients,  when  I advife  them  to 
abridge  their  diet,  look  four  at  me  ; and  many  of  them,  I am  fure, 
have  never  forgiven  me  for  urging  that  wholefome  advice. 

I had  not  the  honour  to  be  of  the  confultation  which  determined 
upon  reforming  the  diet  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  ; nor  do 
I know  who  afliffed  at  it  : but  I ihrewdly  fufpedt,  that  a certain 
pale-faced  water-drinking  gentleman,  who  fhall  be  namelefs,  was 
at  the  bottom  of  it. 

At  any  rate,  I am  lure  I fhall  not  be  fufpecfted  either  of  falfe- 
hood  or  flattery,  when  I declare,  that  I think  the  reform  was  very 
neceffary  and  judicious.  No  better  phyfical  means  could  be  de- 
viled, to  put  an  end  to  thofe  loathfome  exceffes,  which  had  become 
fuch  an  intolerable  abomination. 
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It  is  but  fair  to  fuppofe  that  they  all  knew  well  and  believed  the 
important  Aphorifms  of  Hippocrates  on  the  fubjedt  of  diet : 

His  qui  in  circuitibus  exacerbantur  (particularly  about  the  times  of 
annual  Corporation  and  Borough  Elections)  nihil  dare  oportet , neque 
cogere,  (that  is,  let  there  be  no  cramming  of  them fed  aufcrre  de 
oppofitionibus , ante  judicationes.  i.  19.  ; — Si  ex  morbo  cibnm  capiens 
qnis  non  Jiat  validus , fignijicat  quod  corpus  uberiore  alimento  utitur.  Si 
vero  cibum  non  capienti  hoc  coniingat , noffe  oportet  quod  evacuatione  opus 
habet.  2.  8.  Sficunque  morbi  ex  repletione  funty  evacuatio  fanat. 
2.  22. ; and  above  all,  Impura  corpora  quanto  magis  nutries  tanto  ma- 
gis  Icedes.  2.  to.  Surely  if  ever  there  was  a foul  body  in  this 
world,  full  of  the  fouleft  humours,  ^performing  daily  the  fouleft 
actions,  and  loaded  with  the  fouleft  reproaches,  it  muft  have  been 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  Edinburgh,  at  the  very  time 
when  the  Author  of  the  private  letter  was  fo  enraged  at  the  very 
needful  and  wholefome  abridging  of  their  full  diet. 

Any  of  them,  who  were  men  of  reading,  might  even  be  fuppofed 
to  have  known  the  philofophical  principles  of  that  part  of  Diete- 
tics, as  explained  in  Prior’s  Alma. 

The  plaineji  man  alive  may  tell  ye, 

Her  feat  of  empire  is  the  Belly  : 

From  hence  foe  fends  out  thofe  fupplies , 

Which  make  us  either  font  or  wife  : 

The  frength  of  every  other  member 
Is  founded  on  your  Belly-timber : 

The  qualms  or  raptures  of  your  blood 
Fife  in  proportion  to  your  food . 

Tour  (lomach  makes  your  fabric  roll , 
yfuf  as  the  bias  rules  the  bowl. 

That  great  Achilles  might  employ 
The  frength  defgnd  to  ruin  Troy, 
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He  dined  on  lions  marrow,  fpreaa 
On  toajls  of  ammunition-bread : 

But  by  his  mother fent  away , 

AmongH  the  Thracian  girls  to  play. 

Effeminate  he  fat  and  quiet : 

Strange  produff  of  a cheefe-cake  diet. 

Obferve  the  various  operations 
Of  food  and  drink  in  feveral  nations . 

Was  ever  Tartar  ferce  or  cruel 
Upon  the  ffrength  of  water-gruel  ? 

But  who  Jhall  ffand  his  rage  and  force , 

Jfffr/l  he  rides,  then  eats  his  horfe  ? 

Sallads  and  eggs,  and  lighter  fare, 

T une  the  Italian  fpark's  guitar : 

And  if  I take  Dan  Congreve  right , 

Pudding  and  beef  make  Britons  fight. 

But  from  the  truly  fcientific  accuracy  with  which  that  very 
needful  and  falutary  change  of  regimen  was  conducted,  particular- 
ly the  well-judged  diftin&ion  of  allowing  the  Royal  College  its  pub- 
lic breakfafts,  taking  away  only  its  carnivorous  and  Bacchanalian 
meals  ; it  is  plain  to  me,  that  the  members  of  the  confultation  had 
gone  to  the  very  fountainhead  of  all  found  doctrine  concerning  the 
diet  of  patients  : I mean  Pythagoras  ; whofe  original  writings  are 
unfortunately  loft;  but,  happily  for  mankind,  the  fubftance  of 
them  has  been  preferved,  and  made  immortal  in  the  elegant 
poems  of  Ovid. 

■ — Primufque  animalia  menffs 

Arcuit  imponi  : primus  quoque  talibus  ora 
Doff  a quidem  folvit,fed  non  et  credita,  verbis. 

Parcite , mortales , dapibus  temerare  nefandis 
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Corpora . Sunt  fruges , funt  deducentia  ramos 
Pondcre  poma  fuo , tumidaque  in  vitibus  uva : 

Sunt  herb  re  dulces  : funt  qua;  mitefeere  flamma , 

Mollirique  queant.  Nec  vobis  laBeus  humor 
Eripitur , thymi  redolentia  for  cm. 

Prodiga  divitias  alimentaque  mitia  tellus 
Suggerit ; atque  epulas  fine  cade  et  f anguine  prabet. 

Came  fera  fedant  jejunia  : nec  tamen  omnes  ; 

Spuippe  equus , et  pecudes , armentaque , gr amine  vivunt. 

At  quibus  ingenium  ef  immanfuetumque  ferumque , 

Armenia  Pigres , iracundique  Leones , 

Cumque  Lupis  Urfi , dapibus  cum  fanguine  gaudent. 

It  is  plain  from  the  ftrong  general  recommendation  of  vegetable 
aliment  of  all  kinds,  and  above  all,  from  the  fpecific  mention  of 
milk  and  honey,  that  Pythagoras  had  in  view  precifely  fuch  meals 
as  our  good  Scotch  breakfafts.  Never  was  the  foundnefs  of  thofe 
precepts  better  illuftrated,  or  his  philofophy  more  triumphantly 
eftablifhed,  than  by  the  inflantaneous  and  almoft  miraculous  effedl 
of  his  wholefome  vegetable  diet  on  that  foul  carnivorous  body  for 
which  it  was  ordered.  „ 

To  the  belt  of  my  knowledge  and  belief,  and  I have  been  at 
fome  pains  to  make  the  proper  inquiries,  not  one  flap  on  the  face, 
or  kick  on  the  breech,  has  been  adminiftered,  at  any  meeting  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  or  even  by  any  Member  of  that 
College  to  another,  at  an  accidental  meeting,  or  in  confutation, 
fince  that  change  of  diet  took  place.  Yet  during  this  long  period, 
now  of  more  than  four  years,  and  indeed  very  foon  after  the  Col- 
lege was  put  on  that  vegetable  diet,  very  decifive  experiments  were 
made,  which  afforded  the  ftrongeft  poffible  proof  of  its  wonderful 
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On  this  point,  the  private  letter,  already  printed  verbatim,  and 
amply  difculTed,  may  be  confidered  as  an  experimentum  cruets. 
The  author  of  it  flourifhes,  and  long  may  he  flourilh  as  an  ex- 
ample to  his  Brethren,  in  fafety,  honour,  and  profperity. 

But  there  was  a time,  when  fuch  an  author,  before  he  could 
have  uttered  half  a fentence  of  fuch  a Philippic,  would  have  been 
kicked,  knocked  down,  and  put  head  foremoft  into  the  fire. 
Then  every  body  knows,  that  during  the  laft  two  years  there 
have  been  in  the  Royal  College  the  keeneft  debates  that  ever  were 
known,  conducted  with  infinite  fpirit  and  eloquence,  and  expref- 
fed  in  “ words  far  bitterer  than  wormwood,  that  would  in  Job  or 
“ Grizel  ftir  mood.”  But  all  this  clapperclawing,  which,  but  a 
few  years  before,  would  have  produced  many  blows  and  much 
bloodlhed,  has  terminated  (I  mean  has  produced,  for  no  body 
knows  when,  how,  or  if  ever  it  will  terminate)  in  a few  fpirited 
lawfuits,  which  do  harm  to  nobody,  and  much  good  to  the  gen- 
tlemen of  the  long  robe.  They  have  alfo  afforded  much,  and  I 
hope  will  afford  much  more  amufement  to  the  public.  I am  fo 
thoroughly  convinced  of  the  wholefome  influence  of  the  Pythago- 
rean diet  on  that  Royal  College,  that,  if  the  Members  of  it  will  faith- 
fully adhere  to  the  fame  tea  and  coffee  regimen  for  only  five  and 
twenty  or  thirty  years,  I fhall  not  be  much  afraid  to  drink  tea 
with  them  : but  in  the  mean  time  I fhould  think  that  rather  im- 
prudent ; and  I am  fure  they  will  confider  me  as  a perfon  (Tune 
aimable  abfence. 

I know  that  another  article  of  regimen,  by  many  fuppofed  to  be 
of  great  importance,  was  duly  attended  to  at  their  public  Pythago- 
rean breakfafls  ; I mean  the  foothing  influence  of  mufic  ; which  I, 
for  want  of  mufical  ear,  cannot  judge  of ; but  thofe  who  can,  and 
who  have  fairly  tried  its  effe<5!s,  confider  as  a great  article  of  the 
regimen  mentis  quod  medicorum  eji . Mufic,  fays  the  Mourning  Bride, 
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hath  charms  to  foothe  a favage  bread,  to  jfoften  rocks,  and  bend 
a knotted  oak. 

Certain  it  is,  that,  with  the  help  of  a good  band  of  mufic,  their 
public  breakfads,  even  in  times  of  the  greated  animofity,  paffed 
with  all  the  gentlenefs  and  tranquillity  of  the  annual  meetings  of 
the  good  people  commonly  called  Quakers. 

d>uid  mirum  t ubi  illis  carminibus  Jlupens 
Demittit  atras  bellua  centiceps 
Aures , et  intorti  capillis 
Eumenidum  recreantur  angues . 

My  curiofity  was  much  excited  to  know  how  they  contrived  to 
obviate  the  well-known  dangerous  efFe<5ls  of  the  Bagpipe  ; which, 
to  all  true  Scottiih  ears,  has  charms  far  more  delightful  than  the 
harp  of  Orpheus,  the  lyre  of  Apollo,  or  the  organ  of  St  Cecilia. 

But,  befides  its  peculiar  merit  as  a mufical  indrument,  it  is  well 
known  to  be  the  moll  powerful  military  bellows  that  ever  was  in- 
vented ; at  lead  it  is  fo  to  all  good  Scotchmen  r for  if  there  be  but 
one  fpark  of  military  ardour,  as  generally  there  are  a good  many, 
in  a Scottiih  bread,  the  drone  of  the  bagpipe  never  fails  to  blow  it 
up  to  a dame,  forty  times  more  fierce  than  ever  raged  in  Carron 
furnace. 

This,  the  Ghods  of  Bonaparte’s  invincible  Legion,  if  they  were 
produced  in  the  Phantafmagoria,  will  readily  tedify  upon  oath  : as 
they  cannot  have  forgotten,  how  ill  they  fared  when  oppofed  to 
the  forty-second.  ' While  we  do  judice  to  the  valour  of  ail 
the  Britifh  troops  on  that  memorable  occafion,  we  mud  not  forget 
that  much  honour  is  due  to  the  Bagpipe. 

I fhould  have  trembled  for  the  honour  of  Pythagoras  and  his  re- 
gimen, if  the  bagpipe  had  been  introduced  at  the  public  breakfads 
of  the  Royal  College  ; but  mod  judicioudy  and  happily  it  was  fup- 
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preffed  \ and  no  quedions  were  afked  about  it,  by  any  Fellow  of 
the  Royal  College.— But  “ Even  in  their  allies  live  their  wonted 
“ fires.”  As  I fhould  be  very  forry  to  lead  any  of  them  into  an 
error,  which  might  be  fatal  ; I think  it  right  to  warn  them  that, 
within  thefe  two  years,  I heard  a very  refpe&able  fenior  member 
of  their  College  declare  loudly  in  the  open  flreet,  fo  that  I am  fure 
he  did  not  mean  it  to  be  a fecret,  that  if  it  came  to  a Pugnum  at  any 
of  their  meetings,  he  was  refolved  to  feize  by  the  legs  the  fmalled 
Fellow  of  their  College,  and  to  ufe  him  as  a club  or  a bludgeon  to 
defend  himfelf,  and  annoy  his  enemies.  A mod  horrible  expedient 
certainly : worfe  than  whipping  them  with  fcorpions  : and  I men- 
tion it  here,  that  all  whom  it  concerns  may  be  on  their  guard  ; 
efpecially  thofe  who  are  under  the  middle  fize. — A Pugnum , I 
underftand,  was  the  technical  word,  in  their  Royal  College,  for 
what  is  called  in  England  a Battle  Royal , and  in  Ireland  a Row. 
Whether  it  be  derived  from  Pugjius  a lift,  or  from  Pugna  a battle, 
Grammatici  cert  ant , et  adhuc  fub  judice  lis  ejl.  I humbly  conjecture 
that  it  comes  from  them  both  : and  Cicero  himfelf  declares  that  he 
could  not  difcover  whether  Pugnus  was  derived  from  Pugna , or 
Pugna  from  Pugnus . 

It  is  wonderful  to  obferve,  that  Mr  John  Bell,  and  the  indignant 
Fellow  Member,  while  they  contradict  one  another  flatly,  on  every 
point  relating  to  the  character,  the  conduCt,  and  the  profefTional 
merits,  of  the  individual  members  of  the  Royal  College  of  Sur- 
geons, do  yet  agree  perfectly  in  exprefling  the  higheft  efteem,  af- 
feCtion,  and  veneration,  for  the  faid  Royal  College,  as  a body  cor- 
porate. Though  by  the  by  I doubt  whether  the  Fellow  Member 
knew  what  it  was  ; and  at  lead  Mr  John  Bell  has  given  the  mod 
complete  proof,  even  by  his  own  definition  of  it,  printed  in  Roman 
capitals  in  the  9th  page  of  his  fecond  feCtion,  that  he  knew  no 
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more  about  it  than  he  does  about  the  colleges  in  the  planet  Jupiter. 

“ What  is  a College  ? as  it  relates  to  you  and  to  your  Infirmary  ? 
“ A College  is  a conflitutional  barrier  againft  the  intrufion  of  ig- 
“ norant,  unworthy,  or  unprincipled  men,  into  a profefiion  which 
“ fliould  be  ever  facred ; and  this  barrier  is  the  fafeguard  of  the 
“ poor  !” 

When  Don  Quixote  .miflook  windmills  for  giants,  and  dirty 
inns  for  magnificent  caflles,  he  was  thought  infane  : yet  furely 
his  error  was  not  greater  than  what  we  here  find  deliberately  afi- 
ferted  and  printed  by  Mr  John  Bell,  and  no  lefs  deliberately 
adopted  and  fanflioned  by  his  brethren. 

Suppofing  firjl , for  the  fake  of  argument,  however  abfurd  or  ri- 
diculous it  may  be  thought,  that  a College  (of  Surgeons)  was  bona 
fde  meant  for  fuch  a barrier  as  he  defcribes  ; the  private  letter , 
whether  it  be  a feries  of  the  pureft  truths,  or  a firing  of  the  mofl 
villanous  lies,  from  end  to  end,  affords  forty  times  more  than 
fufiicient  evidence,  that  the  pretended  barrier  in  queftion  does  not 
in  the  leaft  anfwer  the  good  purpofe  for  which  it  -was  intended  ; 
but  on  the  contrary,  brings  together,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  the 
public,  of  the  poor,  and  of  this  Hofpital,  a parcel  of  the  mofl  ig- 
norant, unworthy , unprincipled  men,  that  ever  were  affociated.  But 
in  truth  a College  is  no  more  fuch  a metaphorical  barrier  as  he  pre- 
tends, than  it  is  literally  a palifado,  or  a ditch,  a redoubt,  or  a 
baflion.  A College,  as  I fhould  have  thought  every  body  mufl 
have  known,  is  a fociety  or  afTemblage  of  individuals,  legally  ella- 
blifhed  and  recognifed  ; often  incorporated  by  Royal  Charter,  on 
which  account  many  of  them  have  the  title  of  Royal  Colleges.  Such 
Colleges,  being  conftituted  for  very  different  purpofes,  mufl  con- 
fill  of  very  different  kinds  of  Members. 

Thus  there  is  a College  of  Cardinals  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church; 
a College  of  Electors,  and  a College  of  Princes  in  Germany  ; Col- 
leges of  fchool-boys,  as  at  Eton  and  Weflminfler ; Colleges  of 
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learned  men,  and  of  young  men  who  are  fuppofed  to  receive  in- 
ftru6tion  from  them,  as  at  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  all  other  Uni- 
verfities  ; a College  of  old  foldiers,  as  at  Chelfea  ; a College  of 
heralds  ; a College  of  clergymen,  and  old  women,  and  old  men,  as 
in  Sion  College,  London.  All  Colleges,  legally  conftituted,  have 
certain  rights,  powers,  and  privileges,  which  the  members  com- 
poiing  them  individually  have  not,  fome  of  which  privileges, 
rights,  and  powers  may  be  highly  honourable,  as  well  as  advanta- 
geous, to  the  individual  members  of  fuch  Colleges.  But  there  can- 
not be  a greater  miftake  than  to  fuppofe  that  the  name  of  College, 
or  the  title  of  Royal  College,  fhould  confer  on  the  individual 
members  of  any  Society  of  Phyficians  or  Surgeons,  any  honour, 
or  dignity,  any  talents,  knowledge,  or  virtues,  which  they  did 
not  poffefs  before  ; or  fhould  procure  to  them  from  the  public  any 
degree  of  eftimation  and  confidence,  which  their  own  perfonal  and 
profeffional  merits  could  not  procure  them.  On  the  contrary, 
nothing  but  fuch  merits  in  the  individual  members  of  their  So- 
cieties can  make  their  titles  of  Royal  Colleges  refpedtable,  or  pre- 
vent them  from  becoming  ridiculous. 

The  name  of  College  had  been  fo  long  and  generally  given  to 
focieties  of  learned  men,  that  when  the  Phyficians,  firft  of  Lon- 
don, and  afterwards  of  Edinburgh,  were  incorporated  by  charter, 
the  name  of  College  was  given  to  their  Society,  rather  than  that  of 
corporation  or  company ; which  had  long  been  generally  given  to 
the  various  incorporated  focieties  of  mechanics  and  tradefmen. 
Some  fuch  diftin&ion  and  pre-eminence  feems  to  have  been  well 
merited  by  the  Phyficians  both  of  London  and  Edinburgh,  at  the 
time  when  they  refpedtively  obtained  their  Royal  Charters : for  all 
of  them  were  men  of  learned  and  liberal  education  ; and  many  of 
them  were  diftinguifhed  by  fuperior  learning  and  talents,  and  by 
their  proficiency  in  various  branches  of  fcience,  and  equally  rC- 
fpe&able  for  their  perfonal  merit,  their  liberal  manners,  and  their 
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profeffional  fkill.  Not  being  an  antiquarian,  I cannot  fpecify 
exactly  the  time  at  which  the  Phyficians  of  England  firft  became 
diftinguifhed  in  thefe  refpefts ; nor  am  I fufficiently  acquainted 
with  all  the  circumftances  that  contributed  to  give  them  that  dif- 
tin&ion,  and  to  procure  for  their  profeflion  in  general,  and  for 
themfelves  individually,  unlefs  they  forfeited  it  by  their  own  per- 
fonal  mifconduCt,  a degree  of  public  eftimation  and  refpeCl,  which 
neither  Phyficians  nor  Phyfic  ever  yet  obtained  in  any  other  coun- 
try in  the  world.  But  I have  no  doubt  that  it  muft  have  proceeded 
chiefly  from  the  fuperior  merit  of  fome  individuals  in  England, 
who  had  embraced  the  profeflion  of  phyfic ; for  no  other  human 
means  could  have  produced  fuch  an  effeCt. 

I believe,  too,  that  honourable  rank  in  public  eftimation,  which 
they  have  long  preferved  in  England,  was  in  a great  meafure  ob- 
tained foon  after  the  revival  of  letters. 

From  a circumftance,  trivial  in  itfelf,  and  which  few  people 
now-a-days  think  of  attending  to,  it  is  plain,  that  the  Phyficians  in 
England,  who  were  men  of  learned  education  and  liberal  manners, 
were  anxious  to  eftablifh  a diftincftion  between  themfelves  and 
the  common  herd  of  Medical  Practitioners,  who  had  neither  the 
education  of  fcholars,  nor  the  fentiments  or  manners  of  gentle- 
men. 

At  the  time  to  which  I allude,  when  mankind  were  but  juft 
beginning  to  emerge  from  the  darkeft  and  moft  barbarous  igno- 
rance, the  fuperiority  conferred  by  a learned  and  liberal  education 
muft  have  been  infinitely  greater  than  at  prefent,  when  knowledge 
is  much  more  generally  diflufed  ; and  when  the  moft  ufeful 
knowledge  is  made  acceflible  even  to  thofe  who  know  no  other 
language  but  their  mother  tongue.  But  in  thofe  days,  as  in 
our  own,  the  chief  advantage  of  a liberal  education,  was  not  the 
fuperior  knowledge  acquired  by  pending  the  “ ample  page,  rich 
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“ witli  the  fpoils  of  time,”  but  the  great  and  permanent  improve- 
ment of  the  mental  faculties  themfelves. 

Adde  quod  ingenuas  didicijfe  Jideliter  artes , 
pmollit  mores , nec  finit  ejfe  feros. 

The  name  affumed  by  thofe  learned  and  eminent  men  of  our  pro- 
felfion,  who  firft  raifed  it  to  fuch  high  eftimation  in  England,  is  a 
proof  of  what  they  thought  themfelves,  and  wilhed  to  be  thought 
by  their  countrymen.  They  called  themfelves  Phyficians , which 
properly  lignifies  men  verfed  in  the  knowledge  of  nature,  and 
certainly  bears  no  relation  whatever  to  the  trade  of  curing  di£= 
eafes.  They  wilhed  to  be  diftinguilhed  from  the  vulgar  herd  of 
thofe  who  praeftifed  the  fame  trade,  and  to  be  regarded  as  philo- 
fophers  and  men  of  fcience,  who  endeavoured  to  apply  their 
knowledge  to  that  good  purpofe.  Their  pretenfions  feem  to  have 
been  in  fome  meafure  admitted ; and  at  lead  the  appellation  by 
which  they  chofe  to  be  diftinguilhed,  was  foon  univerfally  adopt- 
ed by  their  countrymen,  though  equally  different  from  the  old 
Englilh  name  of  men  of  their  profellion,  and  from  their  appella- 
tion in  every  other  language.  In  old  Englilh,  before  the  revival  of 
letters,  and,  I believe,  both  in  the  Saxon  and  the  Celtic  languages, 
we  were  called  Leeches : a word  which,  in  this,  its  original  and 
proper  fenfe,  has  been  quite  obfolete  for  two  or  three  hundred 
years  ; and  all  over  England  is  underftood  to  denote  exclulively 
one  of  our  humbleft  auxiliaries ; the  ugly  black  water-infedl,  which 
we  occalionally  employ  as  a bloodfucker. 

I have  no  doubt  that  the  lucky  conceit,  of  fubftituting  the  term 
Phyjician  for  Leech , contributed  much  to  raife  our  profeflion  in 
the  eftimation  of  the  good  people  of  England,  juft  as  the  corre- 
fponding  fubftitution  of  the  word  Interejl  for  JJfury , very  foon  re- 
conciled them  to  making  profit  by  lending  money;  which, 
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while  the  fame  thing  went  by  the  odious  name  of  ufury,  was  re- 
garded as  infamous,  and  criminal  in  the  higheft  degree.  Perhaps 
I refine  in  my  {peculations,  when  I fay,  that  a charter,  eftablifh- 
ing  a Royal  College  of  Leeches,  would  at  any  time  have  been  ri- 
diculous : but  I am  fure  there  is  no  refinement  in  faying,  that  if 
Henry  VIII.  had  eflablifhed,  inftead  of  a company  or  corporation, 
a Royal  College  of  Barber-Surgeons  in  London,  fuch  a College, 
and  every  individual  member  of  it,  would  have  been  laughed  at : 
and  that  if  Charles  II.  a year  or  two  after  conffituting  the  Phyfi- 
cians  of  Edinburgh  a Royal  College,  had  gracioufly  conferred  the 
fame  honour  on  the  Barber-Surgeons  of  this  city,  it  would  have 
been  underftood  that  that  facetious  Monarch  meant  it  as  a joke 
upon  the  Phyficians. 

I cannot  help  thinking,  that  there  would  have  been  fomething 
ablurd  and  ridiculous,  in  conferring  the  title  Royal  College  on 
a company  of  fuch  illiterate  and  illiberal  men  as  Deacon  Kenne- 
dy and  his  friends  ; whofe  memorial  in  1737,  and  whofe  condudt 
towards  the  Managers  of  the  Infirmary,  have  been  amply  difculfed 
already.  But  I can  fee  nothing  abfurd  or  ridiculous  in  the  title 
of  Royal  College,  by  our  prefent  Sovereign  conferred  firft  on  the 
Company  of  Surgeons  in  Edinburgh,  and  afterwards  on  their 
brethren  in  London. 

The  reafon  of  this  difference  in  the  fentiments  with  which  the 
fame  title,  conferred  on  the  fame  focieties,  at  different  times, 
would  have  been  regarded  by  the  public,  is  very  plain.  The  bu- 
finefs  of  the  Phyfician  had  become  a learned  and  liberal  profef- 
fion,  while  that  of  the  Surgeon  continued  a low  mechanical  art, 
pradtifed  by  illiterate  and  vulgar  men : but  gradually,  though 
Ilowly,  and  chiefly  in  the  courfe  of  the  laft  century,  the  art  of 
Surgery  has  been  much  improved,  has  been  cultivated  on  fcienti- 
fic  principles,  and  has  been  pradlifed  by  many  men  of  liberal  edu- 
cation and  manners.  In  confequence  of  this,  not  only  the  profef- 
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{ion  in  general,  but  many  individuals  who  pradtife  it,  have  rifen 
greatly,  and  I hope  Aiall  long  continue  to  rife  in  public  eftima- 
tion  ; notwithftanding  the  degrading  efiedt  of  Deacon  Kennedy’s 
memorial,  and  of  the  indignant  Fellow  Member’s  private  letter, 
and  the  Hill  more  debating  influence  of  Mr  John  Bell’s  Anfwer  to 
me;  approved  and  fandtioned  by  fo  many  of  his  brethren.  Such 
compofitions  mutt  infallibly  decide  the  character  and  rank  which 
the  authors  of  them,  and  their  approvers  and  abettors,  are  to  held 
in  the  world : and  to  them  their  works  will  flick,  like  a Leprofy, 
never  to  be  cleanfed,  till  the  Ethiopian  learns  to  change  his  fkin, 
and  the  leopard  his  fpots. 

While  from  thefe  evident  caufes  Surgery  has  rifen,  Phyflc  from 
the  oppoflte,  but  no  lefs  evident  caufes,  has  funk  in  public  efti- 
mation.  Very  many  phyficians,  in  this  ifland,  have  had  no  ad- 
vantages in  point  of  learned  and  liberal  education  ; and  of  courfe 
defpife  moft  heartily  fuch  education,  and  take  care  to  exprefs  very 
freely  their  contempt  of  it.  Still  worfe,  they  frequently  take 
occaflon  to  convince  the  world,  by  their  writings,  that  they  are 
profoundly  ignorant  of  the  firft  principles  of  fcience,  and  even  of 
grammar.  I think  it  more  than  poflible,  that,  in  fifty  or  an  hun- 
dred years,  the  bufinefs  of  a Phyfician  will  not  be  regarded,  even 
in  England,  as  either  a learned  or  a liberal  profeflion.  And  in 
the  mean  time  it  is  plain  that  there  muft  be  an  end  of  all  dreams 
of  the  fuperior  dignity  of  that  branch  of  the  profeflion  which  is 
called  Phyflc,  in  oppofition  to  Surgery  : for  certainly  no  fuch  fu- 
periority  will  be  acknowledged  by  mankind  ; nor  any  dignity 
or  diftindtion  among  Phyficians  and  Surgeons,  but  what  fairly 
and  neceflarily  refults  from  their  own  perfonal  and  profeflional 
merits,  and  from  the  various  fituations  and  circumflances  in 
which  they  and  their  patients  are  placed.  Thofe  worthy  members 
of  fociety,  who  enjoy  excellent  health,  but  whofe  bufinefs  leads 
them  to  go  much  in  the  way  of  cannon  or  even  muiket-balls, 
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yill  certainly,  and  with  good  reafon,  confider  Surgeons  as  more 
ufeful,  and  therefore  more  important  and  dignified  perfonages, 
than  Phyficians,  whofe  fervices  they  can  generally  difpenfe 
with.  While  thofe  graver  and  wifer  perfonages,  who  have  pru- 
dence enough  to  keep  out  of  the  way  of  fuch  balls,  but  not  to 
keep  out  of  the  way  of  good  eating  and  drinking,  will  foon  learn 
due  refpe<5t  for  our  branch  of  the  Faculty. 

The  jirjl  Phyficians  by  Debauch  ‘were  made ; 

Excefs  began , and  Sloth  fufains  the  Trade  : 

Which,  fo  begun,  and  fo  fuftained,  I hold  to  be  a furer  fund  than 
the  Three  per  Cent.  Confols  ; and  much  more  likely  to  furvive  the 
{hocks  of  revolutions,  and  all  the  horrors  of  foreign  and  of  civil 
war. 

But  whenever  Phyficians  or  Surgeons  feek  to  derive  importance 
and  honour,  from  being  Fellows  of  a Royal  College,  inftead  of 
doing  honour  to  that  title  by  their  own  perfonal  and  profeflional 
conduct,  they  will  infallibly  make  themfelves  and  their  title  objects 
of  contempt  and  derifion. 

A charter  from  his  Majefly  may,  in  a moment,  eftablifh  in  this 
city,  a Royal  College  of  Chimney-Sweepers : and  if  this  were  done, 
no  doubt  the  good  people  of  Edinburgh  would  find  unfpeakable 
comfort,  in  having  their  chimneys  fwept,  juft  as  at  prefent  they  do 
in  getting  their  pulfes  felt,  and  their  legs  cut  off,  by  the  Prefident 
and  Fellows  of  a Royal  College.  Yet  I do  not  believe  our  chim- 
neys would  be  better  fwept  than  they  have  hitherto  been  ; but 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  the  Prefident  and  Fellows  of  that  Sable 
College  would  entertain  very  high  notions  of  their  own  perfonal 
and  profeflional  dignity  ; and  yet  they  would  be,  without  one  ex- 
ception, the  fame  vulgar,  ignorant,  dirty  fellows,  that  they  are  at 
prefent. 
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With  refpect  to  the  third  and  lafl  period  of  chirnrgical  warfare 
in  this  city,  extending  from  the  time  when  my  former  Memorial 
was  diftributed,  to  the  prefent  hour ; though  during  it  the  invete- 
rate fpirit  of  party  among  the  Surgeons  has  not  produced  thofe 
terrible  explofions,  or  loathfome  exceffes,  as  one  of  their  own  in- 
dignant Fellow  Members  is  pleafed  to  call  them,  which  ufed  fre- 
quently  to  occur  in  former  times  at  their  convivial  and  other 
meetings ; thanks  to  the  tea  and  coffee  regimen  to  which  the  Royal 
College  has  been  confined  during  the  whole  of  this  molt  trying 
period:  we  yet  have  ample  proof,  that  the  fame  noble  fpirit, 
under  a different  form,  has  continued  to  burn  with  unabated 
flame. 

The  public  is  already  fo  well  acquainted,  both  with  the  general 
tenor,  and  with  many  particular  inftances,  of  their  party  proceed- 
ings, that  to  enlarge  on  them  here  would  be  fuperfluous,  and  even 
improper.  Moft  of  them  have  already  appeared  in  print ; and  thofe 
printed  documents  of  them  have  been  handed  about  with  great  af- 
fiduity  and  perfeverance.  Firfl  the  public  was  regaled  with  ob- 
fervations,  addreffes,  remarks,  and  plans  for  the  better  manage- 
ment of  the  chirurgical  department  of  the  Hofpital.  All  that 
could  be  learned  with  certainty  from  thefe  was,  that  the  fyflem  of 
the  indifcriminate  attendance  of  the  Surgeons  on  any  plan  of  ro- 
tation, which  one  party  contended  for  as  right  and  proper  in  every 
refpedl,  good  for  the  Surgeons,  and  beneficial  to  the  patients; 
was,  by  the  other  party,  reprobated  in  the  flrongefl  terms,  as  ab- 
folutely  irreconcileable  with  the  good  of  the  Hofpital. 

Both  parties  muft  have  known  perfectly  the  truth,  and  muft 
often  have  been  eye-witneffes  of  the  good  or  bad  effe&s  of  that 
mode  of  attendance,  which  one  of  them  wifhed  to  preferve,  and 
the  other  to  abolifh.  There  could  be  no  mlftake , therefore,  on 
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either  fide  : the  one  party  muft  have  known  perfectly  that  the 
other  wTas  faying  the  thing  which  was  not : and  I dare  fay,  Ho- 
garth himfelf  would  have  been  well  pleafed  to  have  been  raifed 
from  the  dead,  though  but  for  half  an  hour,  juft  to  have  made  a 
few  fketches  of  the  countenances  of  the  hoftile  parties,  as  they 
furveyed  one  another  in  battle  array. 

The  Managers  of  the  Infirmary,  and  the  public  at  large,  cannot 
be  embarrafiTed  by  that  grofs  and  irreconcileable  contradiction  of 
the  two  contending  parties  among  the  Surgeons.  If  all  the  argu- 
ments and  il lu fixations  that  I have  urged,  both  in  my  former  Me- 
morial and  in  this  one  ; if  the  common  fenfe  of  mankind  ; if  the 
conduct  of  the  Managers  of  other  Hofpitals  in  the  appointment  of 
Phyficians  and  Surgeons  to  them  ; if  the  conduct  of  the  Managers 
of  this  Infirmary  at  its  firft  inftitution  ; if  the  conduct  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Surgeons  at  that  time  ; and  the  very  arguments  which 
they  ufed,  with  fuccefs,  to  get  that  odious  fyftem  eftablifhed, 
which  now,  after  fixty  years  experience  of  its  badnefs,  is  happily 
abolifhed ; be  not  fuflicient  to  fhew  on  which  fide  the  truth  is ; 
nay,  if  all  thefe  confiderations  were  to  go  for  nothing  in  this  difcufi- 
fion  ; dill  the  unanimous  refolution  of  the  Surgeons  themfelves,  9th 
Auguft  1784,  muft  fhew,  indifputably , which  of  the  two  parties  is 
entitled  to  credit  on  the  prefent  occafion. 

As  it  was  manifeftly  impofiible  for  them  to  make  any  impreffion 
on  one  another  by  reafon  and  argument,  and  as  the  argumentum 
baculinum  was  precluded  by  the  wholefome  influence  of  their  Py- 
thagorean diet,  no  refource  was  left  them,  but  to  go  to  Law.  To 
Law  they  went  accordingly,  with  a fpirit  and  inveteracy  worthy  of 
their  former  renown.  , 

Scarce  was  the  firft  general  lawfuit  well  begun,  the  one  I mean 
between  the  College  of  Surgeons  and  the  Managers  of  the  Infir- 
mary, when  out  of  it  there  grew  another  lawfuit.  Mr  John  Bell, 
having  dreamed  a dream,  whether  fleeping  or  waking  does  not  ap- 
pear, 
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pear,  nor  is  it  of  any  confequence, . fomething  about  fome  peculiar 
perfonal  right  that  he,  qua  individual  John  Bell,  had  to  attend, 
and  confult,  and  operate,  in  the  Infirmary;  of  courfe  went  to  law 
with  the  Managers,  on  the  force  of  the  faid  dream.  This  indeed 
is  not  at  all  wonderful ; for  it  feems  to  have  been  a lively  and  moft 
delightful  dream:  pretty  much  the  reverfe  of  Dido’s  dreary,  difmal, 
horrid  dream,  when  {he  was  forfaken  by  that  ungrateful  vagabond 
JEneas. 


i Semperque  rclinqui 

Sola  Jibi , femper  longam  incomitata  videtur 
Ire  viam , et  I’yrios  defer t a queer  ere  terra.'" 

1 1 ? '.a  I'1  11  J * t 

It  is  impoflible  not  to  lament,  both  for  his  own  fake  and  that  of 
the  public,  that  fo  enchanting  a dream  fhould  have  palled  away  fo 
foon,  or  indeed  that  it  fhould  ever  have  palled  away. 

“ How  weary,  ftale,  flat,  and  unprofitable,”  muft  feem  to  him  all 
the  ufes  of  this  world,  when  compared  with  thofe  rapturous  vifions 
of  univerfal  benevolence  and  love  to  mankind,  of  the  boundlefs  im- 
provement of  Surgery,  and  the  endlefs  glories  of  his  profeflion, 
“ quorum  pars  magna  fuit .”  “ Where  ignorance  is  blifs,  ’tis  folly  to 
“ be  wife.”  If  he  was  alleep  when  he  faw  that  glorious  vilion,  he 
ought  never  to  have  wakened : if  he  was  awake,  he  ought  never 
to  have  llept  again ; “ilA.ll  his  functions  fuiting,  with  forms,  to  his 
“ conceit,  and  all  for  nothing.” 

Yet  it  cannot  be  faid,  that  in  the  prefent  inltance,  the  “ bafe- 
“ lefs  fabric  of  a vilion  leaves  not  a wreck  behind :”  It  has  left 
“ monumentum  eere  perenniusf  in  the  form  of  an  excellent  and  moft 
eloquent  law-paper ; written  by  Mr  George  Jofeph  Bell,  John’s 
brother,  and  entitled,  “ Memorial  for  John  Bell  and  Charles  Bell, 
“ Members  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  Edinburgh,  againft 
“ the  Managers  of  the  Royal  Infirmary  of  Edinburgh.”  This  lit- 
t ' I i tie 
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tie  Memorial,  which,  exclufive  of  its  Appendix,  contains  only  78 
quarto  pages,  is  well  worth  “ multorum  camelorum  onus  ” of  ordinary 
law-papers.  It  certainly  was  not  the  fault  of  their  Lawyer,  that 
the  two  brothers  did  not  win  their  caufe  triumphantly,  with  full 
cofts,  and  damages : for  no  body,  I am  fure,  can  read  that  Me- 
morial, without  great  admiration  of  the  author’s  ingenuity  and 
eloquence.  But  there  was  fomething  wanting  to  make  it  effe<ftual, 
and  fomething  which  neither  ingenuity  nor  eloquence  can  fupply. 
When  Archimedes  undertook  to  move  the  world  with  his  foot,  he 
very  wifely  made  it  a condition,  that  he  fhould  have  fome  place  to 
Hand  upon.  Now  fomething  of  this  kind,  like  a fulcrum  to  a 
great  lever,  I conceive  to  be  neceffary  to  give  the  moft  ingenious 
law-paper,  or  the  moft  eloquent  pleading,  any  effecft,  in  moving  a 
court  of  juftice,  or  fhaking  even  fuch  a little  world  as  that  of  Edin- 
burgh. The  delightful  dream  on  which  it  was  founded,  was 
plainly  infufficient  for  this  purpofe. 

That  Memorial  has  alfo  the  merit  of  being  the  belt  expofition, 
and  moft  ample  commentary,  that  can  be  delired  or  conceived, 
on  Mr  John  Bell’s  docftrine  delivered  in  his  Anfwer  to  me.  As  it 
made  a part  of  the  proceedings  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Juftice  in 
this  country,  I prefume  it  would  be  improper,  perhaps  might  be 
deemed  a contempt  of  court,  to  offer  any  remarks  on  the  argu- 
ments that  it  contains  ; even  if  this  were  wanted,  which  certainly 
is  not  the  cafe  now ; that  lawfuit  having  been  given  up,  as  foon 
as  the  dream  on  which  it  was  founded  had  paffed  away.  But  on 
the  well-known  principle,  “ 'Tr aft  ant  fabrilia  fabri , promittunt  me- 
u did  quod  medicorum  ejl”  I hope  I fhall  not  be  deemed  guilty 
of  ar.y  impropriety,  when  I make  fome  phyfical  remarks  on  it. 

It  appears  from  the  whole  tenor,  nay  even  from  the  very 
title  of  that  Memorial,  that  Mr  Charles  Bell  had  dreamed,  verbatim 
et  literatim , the  fame  dream  which  his  elder  brother  had  dreamed. 
This,  if  the  dream  had  gone  no  farther,  might  be  attributed  to 

their 
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their  being  both  of  the  fame  education  and  profeffion,  Surgeon?, 
But  it  appears  plainly  that  a third  brother,  a lawyer,  of  totally  dif- 
ferent education,  profeftion,  and  habits  of  reading  and  thinking, 
has  alfo  dreamed  the  fame  dream,  without  the  leaft  variation. 
This  can  proceed  from  nothing  but  a ftrong  innate  family-like- 
nefs ; and  muft  be  confidered  as  a very  ftriking  example  of  the 
force  of  that  principle  ; at  leafl  as  fplendid  as  that  of  the  three 
brothers,  of  my  kindred,  who  were  Profeffors  of  Mathematics  at  the 
fame  time  ; or  as  that  of  the  three  noble  nofelefs  brothers,  who 
fiourilhed  in  England  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 

From  the  uncommon  fpirit,  ingenuity,  and  eloquence,  with 
which  that  Memorial  is  written,  totally  unlike  the  dry,  laborious, 
ponderous  argument  of  a lawyer,  who  pleads  a caufe  that  he 
knows  to  be  bad,  merely  to  earn  his  fee  ; there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  author  of  it  was  perfedlly  in  earneft ; that  is,  that  he  had 
dreamed  the  fame  dream  with  his  brothers ; elfe  furely,  inftead  of 
arguing  their  caufe  for  them,  he  would  have  prevented  them  from 
engaging  in  fuch  a lawfuit : and  it  is  equally  plain,  that,  as  foon  as 
the  dream  was  at  an  end,  they  delifted  from  their  lawfuit,  without 
even  waiting  for  the  decilion  of  the  court.  This  furely  their  bro- 
ther and  lawyer  would  not  have  allowed,  if  the  dream  had  con- 
tinued with  him,  after  it  had  ceafed  with  them.  If  there  had 
been  three  hundred  brothers  of  the  Bellian  race,  I have  not  a doubt 
that  all  of  them  would  have  dreamed  exactly  the  fame  dream. 
But  if  three  thoufand  men,  of  talents,  education,  and  knowledge, 
equal  to  theirs,  or  even  greater,  were  to  dream  ftraight  forwards, 
without  interruption,  for  three  thoufand  centuries,  I do  not  believe 
that  any  one  of  them  could  dream  one  iota  of  it,  any  more  than 
he  could  dream  Homer’s  Iliad,  Newton’s  Principia,  or  the  Devil’s 
Concerto. 

Scarce  had  the  Lawyers  time  to  ling  Te  Deum  on  the  happy 
conclufion  of  the  eighteenth  century,  with  the  beginning  of  a 
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mod  promifing  lawfuit,  whofe  ending  who  could  tell ; the  one  I 
mean  between  the  two  Great  Corporations,  the  College  of  Sur- 
geons and  the  Managers  of  the  Infirmary  ; when  they  were  blefled 
with  the  birth  of  another  lawfuit,  that  of  Melfi  John  and  Charles 
Bell  with  the  faid  Managers.  Scarce  had  they  time  to  hail  this 
happy  omen,  that  ufhered  in  the  nineteenth  century,  with  the 
faired  promifes  that  it  would  prove  an  age  of  gold  ; fcarce  could 
they  welcome  the  aufpicious  day  that  gave  it  to  the  Court, 

Salve  fugacis  gloria  fecnti  ; 

Salve  Jecunda  digna  dies  mta  ; 

Salve  vetujla  vitce  imago , 

Et  fpecimen  venientis  cevi, 

when,  from  the  fame  unquenchable  and  everlading  fire,  there 
fuddenly  burd  forth,  almod  at  the  fame  indant,  three  frefh  ex- 
plofions,  in  the  form  of  three  new  lawfuits,  each  of  them  more 
inveterate  than  either  of  the  former  two.  Thefe  I conceive  to 
bear  the  fame  relation  to  their  common  fource,  that  the  little  vol- 
canos, from  time  to  time  thrown  up  on  the  fides  of  Mount  fEtna, 
during  a great  eruption,  bear  to  that  majedic  father  of  volcanos. 
We  call  them  little,  though  each  of  them  fingly  is  greater  and 
more  tremendous  than  Vefuvius  ; becaufe  they  are  fmall  in  corn- 
parifon  of  their  parent  ihtna.  The  whole  Court  was  thunder- 
bruck.  No  Member  of  it  had  powers  of  underbanding,  or  of 
imagination,  adequate  to  fo  new  and  fo  vad  an  objecd.  Some 
of  them  thought  it  was  a kind  of  Hydra  : but  there  could  not  be  a 
greater  midake,  or  a greater  indignity  to  this  dreadful  fiery  mon- 
der ; compared  to  which,  the  Lernaean  Hydra  was  but  a cater- 
pillar. Befides,  this  non  defcript  monder  did  not  wait,  like  the 
Hydra,  till  its  firh  head  was  chopped  off,  before  it  biowed  ano- 
ther and  another ; but  came  forth  at  once  with  many  heads, 

“ fierce 
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“ fierce  as  ten  furies,  terrible  as  hell and  no  doubt  would 
have  gone  on,  multiplying  itfelf  at  head  and  tail,  and  back,  and 
belly,  and  fides,  like  a polypus,  to  the  delight  and  emolument 
of  every  limb  of  the  law  in  this  country  ; had  it  not  been  for  a 
fudden  and  lamentable  deficiency  of  the  one  thing  needful, 
without  which  there  can  be  no  Law,  no  War,  no  Evil,  and 
very  little  Phyfic  : Money,  money  ; which,  “ above  ground,  or 
“ under,  was  not  to  be  found.” 

Nec,  qua  fulfureis  ardet  fornacibus , JEtne 
Jgnea  femper  erit : neque  enim  fuit  ignea  femper . 

Nempe  ubi  terra  cibos  alimentaque  pinguia  fl amines 
Non  dabit , abfumptis  per  longum  viribus  esvum , 

Naturesque  fuum  nutrimen  deerit  edaci  ; 

Non  feret  ilia  famem  : defcrtaque  deferet  ignes. 

There  is  reafon  to  think,  that  the  Fellows  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons,  who  fo  eagerly  went  to  law,  did  not  rightly  under- 
hand its  Naturam  edacem ; but  they  muft  foon  have  perceived, 
that,  without  much  prefling,  or  any  very  nice  fauce,  it  would 
eat  up  all  the  food,  alimentaque  pinguia  jlammesy  that  have  come 
from  Peru  and  Chili  fince  the  days  of  Pizarro  ; “ ever  eating, 
“ never  cloying,  all  devouring,  all  deftroying.” 

My  collection  of  the  law-papers  already  printed  in  the  courfe 
of  thefe  lawfuits,  though  I am  forry  to  fay  it  is  far  from  com- 
plete, amounts  to  more  than  500  pages  in  quarto. 

It  would  be  very  improper  for  me  to  enter  into  any  minute  dif* 
cuflion  of  caufes  not  yet  out  of  court : but  there  can  be  no  harm  in 
mentioning  what  the  fubjeCts  of  them  have  been.  Two  Fellows 
of  the  Royal  College  have  profecuted  the  majority  of  their  breth- 
ren, for  almoft  disfranchifing  them ; at  lead  ftriking  their  names 
out  of  the  lift  of  the  Fellows  who  were  to  be  allowed  to  vote  in 
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the  great  queftion  between  their  College  and  the  Managers  of  the 
Infirmary : and  the  Prefident  of  their  Royal  College  profecutes 
eighteen  Fellows  of  it,  for  ignominioufly  turning  him  out  of  his 
chair,  and  cenfuring  him,  in  terms  almoft  too  grofs  to  mention, 
for  fome  pretended  mifcondud  on  his  part.  I fhould  not  have 
prefumed  to  give  here  the  words  of  fuch  a cenfure,  if  they  had  not 
already  appeared  in  print,  and  been  very  generally  known ; nor 
can  I even  now  print  them,  without  premifing,  that  the  perfon  fo 
ignominioufly  treated  by  his  own  College,  is  a gentleman  highly 
and  univerfally  efteemed  both  for  his  perfonal  and  profeflional 
character. 

That  vote  of  cenfure  was  in  the  following  terms : “ I am  direc- 
“ ted  by  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  of  which  you  are  Prefi- 
“ dent,  to  reprefent  to  you  from  this  chair,  that  you  have  (with 
“ your  eyes  open)  trampled  on  our  laws,  which,  by  your  fituation 
“ as  Prefident,  you  were  bound  more  particularly  to  defend,  and 
“ that  your  offence  is  highly  aggravated  by  your  condud  previ- 
“ ous  to  the  meeting  called  by  the  committee,  as  well  as  from  the 
“ nature  of  the  defence  you  urged  in  your  own  behalf ; and  by  di- 
“ redion  of  the  College,  I now  cenfure  you,  in  the  ftrongeft  and 
“ moft  unequivocal  manner,  for  fuch  condud.” 

Whatever  damages  may  be  awarded  him  by  a court  of  juftice  for 
fuch  a wrong,  we  have  already  complete  evidence  that  it  was  a 
wrong  of  the  grofTeft  kind,  proceeding  from  the  moft  rancorous 
fpirit  of  party ; for  the  fame  College,  afterwards,  when  he  went 
out  of  office,  unanimoujly  voted  him  its  thanks  for  his  upright  and 
gentlemanlike  condud,  as  its  Prefident,  and  for  his  faithful  atten- 
tion to  the  honour  and  interefl  of  the  College.  Not  having  accefs 
to  their  minutes,  I cannot  give  the  precife  words  of  that  vote  of 
thanks  ; but  I am  well  allured  that  it  was  exprefled  in  the 
flrongefl  and  moft  honourable  terms,  and  was  in  fubftance  what  I 
have  ftated. 
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I am  well  allured  likewife,  that  one  of  the  other  two  gentlemen, 
who  has  been  profecuting  them  for  ftriking  his  name  out  of  their 
lift,  has  ftnce  that  time  had  the  honour  of  receiving  their  public 
thanks  for  his  faithful  and  meritorious  fervices  as  a Member  of 
their  College. 

One  little  fpecimen  more  may  fuflice  to  convey  fome  notion  of 
the  noble  fpirit  with  which  their  difputes  have  been  conducted. 
A Fellow  of  their  College,  fettled  in  a town  in  England,  was  pre- 
vailed on  to  come  to  Edinburgh,  from  the  diftance  of  more  than 
a hundred  and  fifty  miles,  juft  by  his  vote  to  fettle  thofe  difputes 
with  which  their  Royal  College  was  tormented.  He  came  to  Edin- 
burgh and  voted  accordingly  ; but  had  fcarce  returned,  or,  as  fome 
fay,  was  only  on  his  way  returning  to  his  home,  happy  no  doubt 
in  the  thought  of  having  fo  eafily  and  effetftually  put  an  end  to 
their  difputes,  when  he  had  three  fummonfes  executed  upon  him, 

( Anglice , had  three  writs  ferved  on  him),  indicating  the  commence- 
ment of  three  feveral  lawfuits,  in  which  he  had  the  agreeable  fur- 
prife  of  finding  himfelf  involved  for  his  pains,  and  atftually  under 
profecution  for  damages  to  the  amount  of  more  than  L.  1 0,000. 


Such,  from  the  moft  precife  and  authentic  information,  as  well 
as  from  many  written,  and  many  more  printed,  documents,  that 
I have  feen,  I firmly  believe  to  have  been  the  faffs,  in  whatever 
words  they  may  be  expreffed,  with  refpedl  to  the  fpirit  and  temper 
that  have  prevailed  in  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  their  warfare  has  been  carried  on,  during  the  laft 
feven  and  twenty  years ; that  is,  ever  ftnce  they  were  eleffed 
(as  one  of  their  own  moft  eloquent  and  fpirited  writers  calls  it) 
into  a Royal  College,  and  for  two  years  before  they  obtained  that 
honour. 
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How  much  better  or  worfe  they  were,  when  affociated  only  as  a 
corporation,  I really  do  not  know  ; and  I fhould  think  it  hardly 
worth  while  to  enquire.  We  know  fufEciently  what  their  fend- 
ments,  and  words,  and  addons  were,  about  the  years  1737  and 
1738  ; and  alfo  what  they  were  between  the  years  1766  and  1769, 
the  period  of  their  fecond  and  longeft  conteft  with  the  Managers  of 
the  Infirmary. 

It  is  more  interefting  to  obferve  the  ftrange  effedl  which  their 
new  and  honourable  title  has  had  on  many  of  the  Members  of  that 
Royal  College  ; in  making  them  believe  that  they  are,  individually 
and  collectively,  every  thing  that  is  great,  and  good,  and  amiable, 
in  human  nature ; and  that  their  “ College  is  a conftitutional  bar- 
“ rier  againfl  the  intrufion  of  ignorant,  unworthy,  or  unprin- 
“ cipled  men,  into  a profeflion  which  fhould  be  ever  facred ; and 
“ that  this  barrier  is  the  fafeguard  of  the  poor  : ” and  all  this  at 
the  very  time  when  they  have  been  reviling  one  another  moft 
inveterately,  as  the  moft  ignorant,  unworthy,  and  unprincipled  of 
men. 

The  calamitous  fituation  of  thofe  who  have  adopted  fuch  ftrange 
whims  about  the  nature  and  purpofe  of  a Royal  College  of  Sur- 
geons, and  the  importance  and  dignity,  as  well  as  the  peculiarly 
amiable  character  which  that  title  gives  to  every  individual  Mem- 
ber of  fuch  a Society,  mu  ft  equally  roufe  the  attention  of  men  of 
fcience,  efpecially  of  Phyficians,  and  call  forth  the  ftrongeft  exer- 
tions of  every  perfon  who  has  any  pretenfions  to  humanity,  Chrif- 
tian  charity,  or  brotherly  love. 

It  is  indeed  impoftible  to  think  of  it  without  fpeculating  a little 
concerning  its  caufe,  and  wifhing  to  relieve  the  unhappy  fufferers, 
though  they  themfelves  are  infenfible  of  their  own  misfortune.  To 
many  people  it  muft  appear  incredible,  that  any  individual,  or 
any  fet  of  men,  who  can  eat  their  victuals,  and  perform  the  com- 
mon ofEces  of  nature,  in  a decent  and  cleanly  manner,  lhould 
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ever  adopt  fuch  notions,  and  perfift  in  them,  in  fpite  of  the  daily- 
evidence  of  their  reafon  and  of  their  fenfes.  But  fuch  things  are 
not  impoffible : there  have  been  many  real  inftances,  juft  like  the 
well  known  fictitious  cafe  of  Don  Quixote,  of  perfons  fufEciently 
in  their  fenfes  on  all  fubjeCts  but  one,  and  yet  on  that  one  as  com- 
pletely infane  as  he  was  on  knight-errantry.  Examples  have  not 
been  very  rare  of  men  who  believed  their  legs  to  be  made  of  ftraw, 
or  their  pofteriors  of  glafs  ; and  who  could  never  be  fet  right  on 
thefe  points,  though  perfectly  rational  upon  every  other,  and 
even  very  judicioufly  and  tenderly  careful  of  the  fuppofed  brittle 
and  infirm  parts  of  their  conftitutions.  We  read,  in  Aretams, 
(chapter  6th  of  his  firft  book  on  the  Caufes  and  Symptoms  of 
Chronic  Difeafes),  of  a ftrange  fellow,  whofe  infanity  was  of  a 
very  peculiar  and  limited  kind : he  was  by  trade  a carpenter ; and 
in  his  own  fhop,  and  while  employed  in  his  own  bufinefs,  as  much 
in  his  fenfes  as  any  body.  Ele  would  meafure,  and  cut,  and  faw, 
and  fit  his  timber  very  nicely ; and  was  withal  a fhrewd  fellow, 
who  could  make  a bargain,  or  a bill,  as  well  as  any  man.  But  the 
inftant  that  he  laid  down  his  tools,  and  quitted  his  fhop  and  his 
work,  and  turned  his  nofe  towards  the  forum,  he  began  to  groan, 
and  fhrug  his  fhoulders  ; and  by  the  time  he  got  to  the  forum,  was 
bona  fide  as  mad  as  a March  hare  ; but  always  returned  to  his  fenfes, 
as  foon  as  he  was  brought  back  to  his  fhop  : fo  that,  as  Aretseus 
fagacioufly  obferves,  his  underftanding  and  his  trade  feemed  to  be 
confined  within  the  fame  narrow  limits. 

If  the  infatuation,  with  refpeCt  to  the  College  of  Surgeons,  had 
occurred  in  only  one  individual,  I fhould  have  confidered  his  cafe 
as  exaCtly  fimilar  to  that  of  the  carpenter : but  as  it  has  affeCted 
many  individuals  of  the  fame  College  at  the  fame  time,  which  is 
not  in  the  common  courfe  of  nature  with  refpeCt  to  maniacal  af- 
fections, I cannot  think  it  properly  referable  to  any  known  kind 
of  mental  derangement. 
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To  adopt  fuch  an  unfavourable  opinion  of  their  cafe,  would 
be  the  fame,  or  at  leaft  as  uncharitable,  as  to  regard  it  as  a judg- 
ment upon  them,  for  their  mifdeeds  done  as  a body  to  the  fick 
poor  in  the  Royal  Infirmary.  It  would  be  thought,  that  I wilhed 
to  reprefent  it  as  near  akin  to  that  blindnefs,  with  which,  on  a 
memorable  occafion,  fome  men  of  Sodom  were  ftruck,  for  perfift- 
ing  in  their  wickednefs. 

On  confidering  their  cafe  attentively,  I had  the  good  fortune  to 
difcover  the  real  nature  and  caufe  of  it ; and  I can  even  propofe, 
with  great  confidence,  the  proper  means  for  their  relief.  They 
will  furely  be  fenfible  of  their  obligations  to  me,  when  they  know 
that  I have  gone  more  than  half  way  to  the  Devil  on  their  account. 
Having  clearly  perceived,  that  their  infatuation  did  not  proceed 
from  any  bodily  diforder  or  infirmity,  I was  led  to  fufpedt  that 
it  was  a cafe  of  enchantment.  As  I am  but  litde  verfed  in  magic 
myfelf,  I could  not  trull  to  my  own  judgment  on  fuch  a point  ^ 
and  therefore  confulted  the  fage  enchanter  Merlin ; who  moft 
obligingly  confidered  their  cafe  with  attention,  and  foon  con- 
vinced me,  by  the  moft  decifive  arguments,  that  it  was  enchant- 
ment, as  real,  and  of  the  fame  kind,  as  that  of  Dulcinea  del  To- 
bofo. 

The  fame  kind  enchanter  explained  to  me  fully  how  the  magic 
fpell  might  be  broken : it  being  a fettled  point  in  the  black  art, 
that  for  every  fpell  there  is  a counter  fpell. 

The  chief,  or  only  difficulty,  in  breaking  a fpell,  when  the 
counter  fpell  is  once  difcovered,  arifes  from  the  circumftance,  that 
perfons  enchanted,  juft  like  mad  perfons,  and  perfons  in  love,  are 
very  unwilling  to  be  difenclianted. 

I fear  there  may  be  fome  fuch  difficulty  in  difenchanting  thofe 
whofe  piteous  cafe  has  given  occafion  to  thefe  remarks : but  the 
difficulty,  with  due  care  and  addrefs,  may  be  furmounted.  The 
counter  fpell,  or  mode  of  difenchanting  them,  is  in  fubftance  the 
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fame  with  that  which  Merlin  directed  Sancho  Panza  to  employ 
on  his  own  perfon,  in  order  to  difenchant  Dulcinea  ; only  muta- 
tis  mutandis.  This  being  a collegiate  enchantment,  it  is  neceffary 
that  the  fpell  for  breaking  it  be  performed  publicly,  and  with  due 
folemnity,  in  the  Hall  of  the  Royal  College,  and  by  the  Prehdent, 
and  all  the  Fellows  of  it  in  rotation;  in  which  cafe,  it  is  demon- 
ftrable,  that  it  will  be  faithfully  and  ably  performed  ; and  with 
fuch  complete  fuccefs,  that  the  enchanted  perfons,  one  after  an- 
other, as  foon  as  number  three  thoufand  three  hundred  is  duly 
applied  to  the  place  appointed,  fhall  feel  themfelves  not  only  dii- 
enchanted  pro  hac  vice , but  effectually  preferved  from  all  danger 
of  fuch  another  enchantment  as  long  as  they  live.  Q^E.  F. 


One  of  the  moft  amufng  of  Mr  John  Bell’s  conceits,  is  the  ad- 
mirable contraft  which  he  draws  between  Phyf  c and  Surgery  ; 
in  order  to  fhow  that  experience,  which  every  body  allows  to  be 
highly  valuable  in  a Phyfician,  is  of  no  confequence,  and  really 
not  needed  in  a Surgeon.  This,  to  the  beft  of  my  judgment,  is 
the  fum  and  fubftance  of  his  long  and  elaborate  argument,  to 
prove,  that  it  can  be  no  difadvantage  to  the  patients  in  the  Hof- 
pital,  to  be  treated  by  the  youngeft  and  moft  inexperienced  Sur- 
geons in  rotation.  It  is  plain,  at  leaft,  that  nothing  lefs  can  efta- 
blifh  the  point  for  which  he  contends.  I quote  his  own  words, 
(SeCtion  2.  page  48.)  in  which  that  doCtrine  is  moft  explicitly  de- 
livered. “ He  knows  little  indeed  of  our  common  profeflion, 
“ who  is  not  fenfible,  that  experience  is  lefs  neceffary  in  Surgery 
“ than  in  Medical  PraCtice,  and  in  operations  not  at  all.  An  opera- 
“ tion  is  a diffeCtion,  which  he  who  is  able  to  perform,  is  able  to 
“ perform  ! Far  from  learning  by  experience,  a Surgeon  muft  be 
“ perfeCt  in  operations  before  he  prefume  to  touch  the  knife. 
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“ But  the  memorialifl  is  fo  ignorant  in  our  profeffion,  that  he 
“ applies  to  it  the  rules  and  canons  of  his  own : he  believes  that 
“ Surgery,  like  Medicine,  is  an  uncertain  and  fpeculative  fcience ! 
“ he  believes,  that  in  our  profeffion,  what  is  wife  and  learned  to- 
“ day,  may  be  wrong  and  ignorant  to-morrow  ! that  our  profef- 
“ lion  is  learnt  by  experience,  and  not  by  ftudy ! and  finally,  that 
u old  Surgeons  only  can  excel : though,  if  this  were  true,  ours 
“ would  be  a profeffion  in  which  no  man  could  excel,  fince  the 
“ grey  head  of  wifdom  is  generally  accompanied  with  a ffiaking 
“ and  faultering  hand.” 

I have  no  inclination  to  difpute  Mr  John  Bell’s  affertion,  that  he 
who  is  able  to  perform  an  operation  or  a diffeclion,  is  able  to  per- 
form it ; on  the  contrary,  I admit  that  mollimportant  propofi- 
tion  in  its  full  extent ; and  I declare,  that  I think  it  contains  more 
truth,  than  all  the  reft  of  his  pamphlet  put  together.  It  is  indeed 
completely  loaded  and  fluffed  with  truth.  But  flill  a very 
important  queftion  remains  ; namely,  Who  are  able  to  perform 
diffedtions  or  operations  ? Certainly  not  every  man  who  choofes 
Surgery  as  a profeffion,  for  it  is  notorious,  that  but  a very  fmall 
proportion  of  them  ever  become  even  tolerable  operators;  and 
that  many  of  them  have  foon  become  fo  fenfible  of  their  own 
incapacity  in  that  refpedt,  that  for  the  greater  part  of  their  lives, 
they  have  avoided,  as  much  as  poffible,  attempting  any  nice,  dif- 
ficult, or  dangerous  operation.  I doubt  much,  whether  even  all  the 
Fellows  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  Edinburgh  are  equally,  or 
nearly  equally  able  to  perform  that  kind  of  diffedlion  which  is  called 
an  operation  : the  general  perfuafion  of  mankind  mofl  notorioufly  is, 
that  they  are  not : as  is  amply  teflified  by  their  anxiety  to  choofe  a 
fkilful  operator  when  themfelves  or  any  of  their  families  are  to  un- 
dergo an  operation.  It  is  not  even  pretended  by  Mr  John  Bell  him- 
fe If,  who  has  faid  fo  much  of  their  examinations  by  the  Royal  College, 
that  they  are  obliged  to  exhibit  any  fpecimens  of  their  manual  dex- 
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terity  as  didedlors  or  operators,  in  prefence  of  that  auguft  Body, 
before  they  can  become  Members  of  it ; and  it  is  certain,  that, ''with- 
in the  memory  of  many  people  {till  living,  feveral  of  them  when 
they  had  occafion  to  fhow  in  the  Theatre  of  this  Hofpital  how  well 
they  could  didedl  a living  fubjedl,  or  as  the  vulgar  call  it,  perform 
an  operation,  acquitted  themfelves  fo  fcurvily,  that  they  were  fe- 
verely  criticifed  by  fome  of  their  own  loving  Brethren,  as  well  as  by 
a great  body  of  Students,  who  witneded  the  didedlions  which  they 
attempted  to  perform. 

I can  even  remember  diftindlly  to  have  heard  a molt  irreverent 
expreffion  applied  to  fome  of  them,  who,  after  repeated  attempts  of 
that  kind,  had  withdrawn  from  the  Hofpital-duty  : That  they  were 
hided  od  the  ftage. 

Further,  granting  that  an  operation  is  a didedlion,  I humbly 
conceive  that  there  are  very  diderent  kinds  of  didedlions,  and  that 
many  a man  who  can  perform  one  kind  of  didedlion  very  well,  may 
be  a little  embarraded  at  firft  if  he  tries  his  hand  at  another  kind. 
Thus,  the  flaying  and  cutting  up  of  an  ox  are  unqueftionably  dif- 
fedlions  ; fo  is  the  carving  of  a roafted  hare  or  a partridge  at  table : 
but  I believe  a journeyman  butcher  caAi  perform  thofe  didedlions 
of  an  ox,  and  many  a fine  Lady  thofe  of  a hare  or  partridge,  as  well 
as  any  Profedor  of  Anatomy  in  Europe  ; or  even  as  Mr  John  Bell 
himfelf : yet  both  the  butcher  and  the  Lady  might  be  much  em- 
barraded, if  required  to  perform  thofe  didedlions,  alias  operations, 
on  living  perfons,  which  are  often  found  necedary  in  hofpitals. 
That  kind  of  didedlion,  which  is  chiefly  required  in  learning  and 
teaching  Anatomy,  in  order  to  fhow  diftindlly  the  minute  and 
exquifite  ftrudlure  of  every  part  of  the  animal  body,  is  widely  dif- 
ferent from  that  kind  of  didedlion  which  is  necedary  in  perform- 
ing Chirurgical  operations.  A certain  degree  of  Anatomical 
knowledge  is  abfolutely  necedary  for  operating  as  a Surgeon  with 
fafety  and  fuccefs  ; but  many  Surgeons,  who  have  had  much 
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practice  and  high  reputation  as  operators,  would  be  fadly  at  a lofs, 
if  they  were  required  to  difledt  and  demonftrate  the  minute  ftruc- 
ture  of  parts,  as  is  done  in  an  Anatomical  Theatre  : and  I fhrewdly 
fufpedt,  that  many  good  Anatomifts,  and  expert  difledtors,  would 
feel  themfelves  much  embarrafted,  if  they  were  required  to  operate 
on  the  living  fubjedt.  I know  not  what  Mr  John  Bell  and  his 
clients  may  think  of  the  Profeffors  of  Anatomy  in  this  refpedt ; 
but,  I prefume,  none  of  them  can  fancy  themfelves  either  better 
Anatomifts,  or  more  expert  diftectors  than  Dr  Monro’s  aftiftant  Mr 
Fyfe  ; yet,  I doubt  whether  any  one  of  them,  if  he  had  occafton 
to  undergo  a nice  and  dangerous  operation,  would  choofe  for  the 
operator,  Mr  Fyfe,  rather  than  an  experienced  Surgeon, 

Further,  if  every  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  at 
the  hour  of  his  admiftion,  were  as  good  a diflector  of  the  living, 
as  Mr  Fyfe  is  of  the  dead,  it  would  not  follow  that  they  were  all 
equally  well  qualified  for  being  Hofpital  Surgeons.  The  perform- 
ing of  operations,  though  an  eflential,  is  not  the  moft  important, 
part,  of  a Surgeon’s  duty  and  profeflion.  It  is  more  to  a Surgeon’s 
credit  to  fave  one  limb,  than  to  cut  off  a hundred.  Much  of 
Chirurgical  practice  has  nothing  to  do  with  diftedtion  : the  curing 
of  wounds  and  ulcers  ; the  treatment  of  external  inflammation  and 
gangrene  ; the  dife lifting  of  tumours  ; the  reducing  of  ruptures 
and  of  diflocated  limbs  ; and  the  letting  of  broken  bones  ; are 
daily  and  moft  important  objects  of  Chirurgical  practice,  and 
fuch  as  no  practice  nor  dexterity  in  diftedtion  can  teach.  With 
due  humility,  I muft  beg  leave  to  think,  that  a Surgeon  may  im- 
prove in  thofe  parts  of  his  profeflion,  juft  as  a Phyfician  does  in 
his,  by  the  help  of  experience. 

If  the  fcience  of  Surgery  were  as  certain,  and  the  practice  of  the 
art  as  perfect,  as  Mr  John  Bell’s  argument  imports,  there  could 
be  no  difputes  or  controverfies  in  it : indeed  from  fome  of  his  ex- 
preflions  it  fliould  feem,  that  fuch  is  his  opinion,  or  at  leaf!  that 
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fuchis  the  belief  which  he  wi  flies  to  imprefs  on  his  readers.  . I fuf- 
pedl,  however,  that  this  perfect  agreement  in  opinion,  if  it  exifts 
at  all,  muft  be  near  a-kin  to  that  of  an  Englifh  Jury,  that  I re- 
member to  have  heard  of.  They  had  retired,  as  ufual,  to  confider 
of  their  verdict  ; and  had  ftaid  fo  long,  that  the  Judge,  who  tried 
the  caufe,  and  who  thought  it  a very  plain  one,  growing  impa- 
tient, called  them  into  Court  again,  and  afked  them,  whether 
they  had  agreed  on  their  verdict.  “ Yes,  my  Lord,”  faid  a keen 
little  juryman,  in  a violent  paffion,  “ I am  agreed,  but  here  are 
“ eleven  obftinate  fellows  that  I believe  will  never  agree.”  Far 
from  believing  that  Mr  John  Bell  agrees  with  all  his  brethren 
on  every  point,  or  even  on  the  1110ft  important  points,  of  the 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Surgery,  I doubt  much  whether  he  agrees 
with  the  majority  of  them,  nay  whether  he  even  agrees  with  all 
the  Surgeons  of  his  own  name.  Surgeons  have  unqueltionably 
much  more  merit,  and  difplay  much  higher  genius,  in  their  ever- 
lafting  profeflional  difputes,  than  Phylicians  can  do  in  theirs : for 
as  much  as  the  fubjedts  of  Chirurgical  difputes  generally  come 
under  the  cognizance  of  their  fenfes  of  fight  and  feeling  ; fo  that 
unlefs  they  choofe  it,  they  need  not  truft  much  to  the  faint  and 
deceitful  light  of  their  own  reafon.  Yet  certain  it  is,  that  in  de- 
fiance of  their  own  fenfes,  they  now  and  then  commit  miftakes  as 
grofs,  and  engage  in  difputes  as  inveterate,  as  Phyficians  can  do 
for  their  hearts.  I remember,  many  years  ago,  to  have  heard  of 
a miftake  and  difpute  of  this  kind,  in  this  city,  about  a Lady’s 
arm,  which  one  Surgeon  examined  and  dreffed  as  he  thought  it 
required.  But  the  Lady  finding  no  relief,  or  rather  finding  her 
arm  growing  worfe  and  more  painful,  got  another  Surgeon  to  ex- 
amine it ; partly  I believe  by  accident,  the  former  Surgeon  not 
being  to  be  found,  when  fhe  fent  for  him  on  account  of  her  in- 
creafing  fufferings.  The  fecond  Surgeon,  on  examining  the  arm, 
found  that  one  of  the  bones  of  it  was  broken  j and  accordingly 
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fet  it  properly,  which  foon  gave  her  relief.  But  the  former  Sur- 
geon would  not  acquiefce  in  this  opinion  or  pradlice : nor  do  I be- 
lieve that  the  two  have  to  this  hour  agreed  in  their  opinion  about 
that  cafe.  Another  cafe  of  the  fame  kind,  but  infinitely  worfe, 
came  under  my  own  immediate  view.  The  unfortunate  fubjecfl 
of  it  was  a relation  of  my  own,  one  of  whom  I had  a particular 
charge,  one  who  had  often  carried  me  in  her  arms  when  I was  an 
infant.  One  day  the  man  in  whofe  houfe  lhe  lodged  came  to  tell 
me  that  flie  was  very  ill,  and  had  got  a fwelled  leg.  Going  in- 
ftantly  to  fee  her,  I found  her  very  ill  indeed  ; her  leg  greatly 
fwelled,  red,  highly  inflamed,  bent  in  the  middle,  and  much 
fhorter  than  the  other ; fo  that  I prefume  a child  of  feven  years 
of  age  might  have  known  at  firft  fight,  as  I did,  notwithftanding 
my  criminal  ignorance  of  Surgery,  that  the  leg  was  broken.  On 
enquiring  into  the  hiftory  of  the  cafe,  I learned  that  this  accident 
had  happened  above  a week  before,  by  a fall  on  the  floor  of  her 
room.  It  happened  at  night ; and  the  perfons  about  her,  obfer- 
ving  that  her  leg  was  much  hurt,  got  a Surgeon,  a Fellow  of  the 
Royal  College  of  this  city,  to  fee  her  next  morning,  He  faw  her 
feveral  times,  fent  her  fomething  to  rub  her  leg  with,  which  might 
with  equal  advantage  to  her,  have  been  rubbed  on  her  bed-poft, 
but  made  no  attempt  to  fet  her  broken  leg.  This  neceflarily  im- 
plies one  of  two  things  ; either  that  he  did  not  difcover  that  her 
leg  was  broken,  or  elfe,  that,  knowing  it  to  be  broken,  he  would 
rather  let  her  perifli  miferably,  than  take  the  trouble  to  fet  it.  The 
circumltance  which  procured  me  intelligence  of  her  miferable  fitua- 
ation  was  the  rapid  increafe  of  the  fever,  produced  by  the  acci- 
dent, and  the  beginning  of  delirium.  Shocked  at  fuch  an  exam- 
ple of  negligence,  I ran  immediately  to  get  fome  other  Surgeon  to 
her  afliftance  ; and  had  not  gone  a hundred  yards  when  I luckily 
met  with  one.  This  other  Surgeon,  whom  for  the  prefent  I fliall  call 
Dr  William  Farquharfon,  trailing  to  his  honour  that  he  will  not 
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mention  the  name*of  his  profeflional  brother  who  was  fo  unfortunate 
on  that  occafion,  inftantly  went  with  me  to  the  patient ; and  on 
examining  the  leg,  made  mo  obferve,  what  I had  not  attended  to 
before,  that  not  only  the  leg  was  broken,  but  the  fmall  bone  of  it 
( Fibula ) was  dillocated  at  the  knee.  Dr  F.  at  firft  declined  at- 
tempting to  fet  the  leg,  not  only  on  account  of  the  high  inflamma- 
tion of  it,  but  on  account  of  the  Hate  of  general  fever,  which  was 
fo  bad  that  he  confldered  the  patient  (very  rightly  as  it  afterwards 
appeared)  to  be  a dying  perfon.  However,  at  my  earnefl  entreaty, 
he  endeavoured  as  loon  as  polhble  to  fet  it,  and  I believe  did  it  as 
well  as  it  could  be  done  ; but  too  late  to  fave  her  life  ; Ihe  died  in  a 
few  days  with  the  increafing  fever  and  delirium.  There  was  pro- 
perly no  difpute  or  contradiction  about  that  cafe  ; Dr  F.  having 
very  prudently,  before  he  attempted  to  fet  the  leg,  taken  with  him 
a third  Surgeon,  a particular  friend  of  the  firft  Surgeon,  to  fee,  and 
be  convinced  that  the  leg  was  really  broken,  and  that  the  patient 
was  likely  to  die  of  the  fever  produced  by  the  fracture,  which  had 
been  fo  atrocioufly  negledted. 

As  the  belt  commentary  on  Mr  John  Bell’s  text,  about  the  cer- 
tainty and  perfection  of  the  Science  and  the  Art  of  Surgery,  I lhall 
mention  a little  incident  which  occurred,  a few  years  ago,  in  a cer- 
tain London  Hofpital. 

A patient  was  in  it  under  the  care  of  the  Phyficians,  on  account 
of  a very  bad  leg,  which  baffled  their  Ikill,  and  appeared  to  them 
almoft  hopelefs  ; they  therefore  requefted  a confultation  of  the 
Surgeons,  to  examine  the  leg,  and  to  decide  what  fhould  be  done 
with  it.  The  Surgeons  accordingly  met,  examined  it,  confulted 
about  it,  and  refolved,  nemine  contradicente , that  the  leg  could  not 
be  faved,  and  ought  to  be  cut  ofF.  By  the  unerring  rules  of  Sur- 
gery, they  cut  it  off  without  delay.  But,  ftrange  to  tell,  the  Phy- 
ficians, at  their  next  vifit,  on  examining  the  patient,  found,  to 
their  great  aftoniftiment,  the  fuppofed  hopelefs  leg  as  fall  to  his  body 
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as  ever  it  had  been.  The  puzzle  was  foon  explained.  It  happened 
that  the  man  had  two  legs,  both  of  them  very  bad  ; one  of  them 
the  Phyficians  thought  they  could  fave,  the  other  they  defpaired 
of.  There  being  but  a right  and  a wrong,  it  was  not  very  mar- 
vellous that  the  confultation  took  the  wrong.  Both  Phyficians  and 
Surgeons  I believe  were  a little  difconcerted  at  that  quid  pro  quo  ; 
and  as  it  was  thought  rather  a ftrong  meafure  to  cut  off  both  the 
man’s  legs,  they  exerted  themfelves  to  the  utmoft,  and  faved  the 
leg  which  Ihould  have  been  cut  off : fo  that  after  all  the  poor  man 
was  but  one  leg  out  of  pocket.  As  I was  not  an  eye-witnefs  of 
this  edifying  tranfadlion,  it  is  proper  to  give  fome  notion  of  the 
genealogy  of  the  ftory,  which  is  very  fliort  and  firnple.  I have  it 
from  a Reverend  Clergyman,  who  had  it  from  one  of  the  Phyficians 
concerned,  and  who  is  now  one  of  the  molt  eminent  of  his  pro- 
fefiion  in  London.  I know  both  the  Clergyman  and  the  Phyfician 
intimately ; I know  them  both  to  be  men  of  veracity  and  men  of 
fenfe  ; and  I have  no  doubt  that  the  fa6ls  were  juft  as  I have  fta- 
ted  them. 

This  remarkable  misfortune  which  I have  defcribed,  and  many 
others  of  the  fame  kind,  but  often  worfe  in  degree,  have  proceed- 
ed evidently,  from  the  greater  eagernefs  of  feveral  Surgeons 
to  perform  operations,  than  to  cure  their  patients  without  them. 
This  unfortunate  bias  I have  heard  more  than  one  of  them  con- 
feft  having  felt  in  themfelves.  Whether  it  proceeds  from  their 
eager  defire  to  acquire  dexterity  as  operators,  or  from  a kind  of 
vanity  and  ambition  to  difplay  that  dexterity  which  they  had,  or 
thought  they  had,  already  acquired,  perhaps  by  pradlifing  on  the 
dead  fubjecl,  is  a matter  of  little  or  no  confequence  to  their  living 
patients.  Nor  is  it  much  better  for  theft,  when  they  fall  into  the 
hands  of  Surgeons,  who,  conftious  of  their  own  deficiencies  as 
operators,  are  unwilling  to  expofe  them  to  public  view,  and  there- 
fore decline,  or  poftpone  from  time  to  time,  operations  which 
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might  probably  have  fucceeded,  if  performed  early,  but  which, 
when  long  delayed,  have  but  a fmall  chance  of  fuccefs,  even  when 
performed  by  the  moft  fkilful  operator. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  any  thing  more  repugnant  to  daily,  or 
at  lead  to  by  far  too  frequent  experience,  than  Mr  John  Bell’s 
doctrine,  of  the  great  certainty  of  the  fcience,  and  the  high  per- 
fection of  the  art  of  furgery.  To  confine  myfelf  to  a few  examples, 
which  muft  have  been  known  to  him,  of  the  obftinate  and  irre- 
concilable differences  of  opinion  amongft  Surgeons,  I fhall  men- 
tion, in  the  firft  place,  fome  of  the  particulars  of  that  cafe  already 
mentioned  in  general  terms,  page  132.  3.  of  this  Memorial.  A gen- 
tleman had  fuffered  much  diftrefs  and  pain  by  a diforder,  which 
had  continued  and  increafed  on  him  for  thirteen  months,  during 
which  time  it  had  baffled  the  fkill  of  two  eminent  Surgeons  whom 
he  had  employed,  and  who  certainly  had  not  difcovered,  and  do 
not  feem  even  to  have  fufpe6led,  what  was  the  nature  of  the  diff 
order.  In  this  condition  he  came  to  Edinburgh,  and  confulted 
Mr  Benjamin  Bell,  Mr  Arrot,  and  myfelf.  There  was  no  doubt, 
or  difficulty,  or  difference  of  opinion  among  us,  as  to  the  nature 
of  his  difeafe,  which  was  as  plain  a Hydrocele  as  ever  was  feen. 
We  told  him  fo  immediately,  explained  to  him  the  nature  of  the 
diforder,  and  affured  him  of  the  facility  and  certainty  of  curing  it 
by  an  operation,  and  the  impoffibility  of  curing  it  any  other  way. 
He  was  at  firft  much  furprifed,  and  fomewhat  incredulous,  per- 
haps thinking  it  impoffible  that  his  former  Surgeons  could  have 
been  fo  ftrangely  miftaken  : but  on  finding  his  Edinburgh  Sur- 
geons perfedlly  decided  in  their  opinion,  and  willing  to  operate 
immediately,  he  foon  acquiefced  in  their  judgment.  Underltand- 
ing,  however,  that  he  muft  expedt  to  be  confined,  by  the  operation, 
for  a fortnight  or  more,  he  faid  it  was  neceffary  for  him  to  return 
home,  in  order  to  arrange  his  affairs  for  fo  long  an  abfence ; but 
intimated  his  refolution  of  either  returning  to  Edinburgh  in  two 
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or  three  weeks,  or  elfe  fending  for  Mr  Benjamin  Bell,  and  allow- 
ing him  to  operate. 

Several  weeks  elapfed,  yet  we  heard  no  more  of  our  patient ; till 
I,  happening  to  pafs  through  the  place  where  he  lived,  the  latitude 
and  longitude  of  which  I do  not  choofe  at  prefent  to  remember, 
went  to  fee  him,  and  inquired  into  his  fituation.  His  bodily 
health  was  nearly  in  Jlatu  quo,  but  I found  him  in  a Bate  of  mental 
anguilh  and  horror  not  to  be  defcribed.  His  former  Surgeons, 
as  foon  as  he  informed  them  of  our  opinion,  and  advice  as  to  the 
operation,  declared  againft  it  in  the  ftrongeft  polfible  terms,  allu- 
ring him  that  the  difeafe  could  not  be  what  we  had  faid.  Still 
worfe,  I found  my  patient  minutely  informed  of  all  the  horrible 
confequences  that  a man  in  his  fituation  had  to  fear;  but  with  this 
unlucky  perfuafion,  that  they  were  all  to  be  dreaded  from  the  ope- 
ration, not  from  the  difeafe ; as  I,  and  I prefume  every  Phyfician 
and  Surgeon  in  Europe,  conceive  to  be  the  cafe. 

I told  him,  it  was  impoflible  for  me  to  alter  my  opinion  ; and 
that  he  mull  judge  for  himfelf,  and  follow  the  advice  which  he 
liked  bell ; at  the  fame  time  informing  him,  that  the  horrible 
confequences  which  he  had  been  taught  to  dread  were  to  be  appre- 
hended from  the  difeafe,  not  from  the  operation  ; by  which  alone 
they  could  be  prevented.  He  alked  me  to  meet  with  his  Surgeons, 
and  to  confult  with  them  about  his  cafe.  I had  even  a formal  in- 
vitation from  the  Surgeons  themfelves  to  fuch  a confultation, 
which  I peremptorily  declined,  not  being  in  the  humour,  jull  at 
that  time,  to  be  clapperclawed  by  thofe  gentlemen ; and  as  to 
clapperclawing  them,  at  any  time,  I Ihould  have  thought  it  a very 
needlels  labour.  The  next  news  I heard  of  my  patient,  from  one  of 
his  molt  intimate  friends,  was,  that  Mr  John  Bell  had,  by  his  two 
Surgeons,  been  called  in  to  fee  him ; evidently  in  hopes  that  he 
would  decide  againft  the  opinion  of  Mr  Benjamin  Bell  and  the 
operation. 
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But  Mr  John  Bell  was  too  {harp  for  them,  and  very  honeftly 
declared  that  the  difeafe  was  a Hydrocele ; offered  to  perform  the 
operation  indantly,  and  did  adtuallv  perform  it,  I believe,  the 
very  next  day,  and  cured  the  patient  without  the  {mailed  diffi- 
culty. 

Yet  thofe  two  Surgeons  are  men  of  eminence  in  their  profeffion ; 
and  if  they  were  to  come  and  fettle  in  Edinburgh,  I dare  fay 
would  expect  to  take  the  lead  of  three  fourths  of  their  brethren  in 
this  city,  and  probably  of  Mr  John  Bell  himfelf. 

The  fame  certain  fcience,  and  enlightened  and  candid  applica- 
tion of  its  principles,  have  often  produced  thofe  fierce  debates,  and 
irreconcileable  differences  of  opinion,  in  the  confulting-room  of 
this  Hofpital,  to  which  I alluded  in  my  former  Memorial. 

Many  a quedion,  after  full  confultation  and  debate,  has  been 
decided  by  a vote,  each  party  holding  fad  its  own  fird  opi- 
nion : fome  fuch  points  have  been  decided  by  a very  fmall  majo- 
rity, fome  even  by  the  attending  Surgeon’s  cading  vote  fome 
have  been  decided  fird  one  way,  then  the  oppofite ; the  minority 
on  the  fird  day  watching  their  opportunity^  when  the!  houfe  was 
properly  affembled,  and  when  thofe  whofe  opinions  might  be  fup- 
pofed  to  have  had  the  greated  weight,  were  abfent  j fo  that  their 
votes  at  lead  could  not  tell  in  favour  of  their  opinion.  One  mife- 
rable  example  of  a fufferer  by  this  practice,  whom  for  the  prefent 
I {hall  call  J.  R.  I faw  about  two  years  ago  ; long  after  fhe  had 
been  difmiffed  from  the  Hofpital  as  incurable.  What  her  fate 
might  have  been,  if  the  long  and  keenly  conteded  quediqn  about 
an  operation  to  be  performed  on  her  had  been  decided  the  other 
way,  I cannot  guefs  ; but  I fcarce  think  it  could  have  beenr  worfe 
than  what  ffie  has  actually  differed,  ever  fince  the  hour  that  the 
operation  was  performed.  I never  faw  a more  Blocking  or  mifer- 
able  object;  nor  can  I conceive  a dronger  refutation  of  Mr  John 
Bell’s  dodtrine  of  the  certainty  of  the  principles  of  furgery.  Some 
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Surgeons,  who  have  done  good  fervice  in  this  Hofpital,  make  no 
fcruple  to  declare,  that  the  vexation  arifing  from  thofe  obftinate 
debates,  and  repeated  confultations,  was  one  of  their  chief  reafons 
for  withdrawing  from  its  duties. 

Mr  John  Bell  can  fcarce  have  forgotten  a pretty  remarkable 
confultation  about  a certain  tumour.  The  firft  Surgeon  who  was 
defired  to  declare  his  opinion,  pronounced,  without  hefitation,  that 
it  was  a rupture,  fomewhat  conftridled,  but  not  completely  ftran- 
gulated.  This  gentleman,  a pretty  fharp  one  too,  nec  pluribas  im~ 
par , one  whom  I could  truft  againft  half  a dozen  or  more  of  his 
brethren,  happened  to  be  of  one  party,  or  of  no  party,  whichever 
Mr  John  Bell  pleafes  to  call  it.  Of  courfe,  thofe  of  the  other  party 
were  unanimo.ufly  convinced  that  it  was  no  rupture,  but  only  a 
bubo,  which  was  to  be  brought  to  fuppuration  by  poultices,  and 
opened  when  ripe.  They  would  not  even  liften  to  the  fuggeftion 
of  one  of  the  t’other-fide  gentlemen,  who  wickedly  propofed,  that, 
as  the  man’s  life  was  at  Bake,  they  fhould  make  an  incifion 
through  the  fkin,  which  could  be  attended  with  no  danger,  and 
would  enable  them  to  judge  with  certainty  what  was  the  nature  of 
the  tumour.  Being  the  majority,  they  determined  for  the  bubo 
and  the  poultice. 

Next  day,  when  they  met  again  in  confultation,  and  began  to 
enquire  about  the  patient,  the  bird  was  flown.  This  was  a pro- 
digious  triumph  to  the  antirupturifts,  who  were  fure  that  a 
man  with  fo  bad  a rupture  could  not  have  run  away.  But 
the  rupturifts  were  as  Iharp  and  as  obftinate  as  their  adver- 
faries  ; and  moft  malicioufly  traced  the  poor  man  to  his  own 
home,  at  the  diftance  of  a few  miles  from  Edinburgh.  It  ap- 
peared that  the  poor  man,  who,  from  what  he  felt  in  his  in- 
fide,  was  well  convinced  that  the  vote  of  bubo  and  poultice  was 
to  do  him  no  good,  eloped  from  the  Hofpital  next  morning,  and 
found  means  to  crawl  to  a cart,  which  he  found  on  the  ftreet, 
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and  which  conveyed  him  to  his  own  houfe,  where  he  died  in  two 
or  three  days.  But  having  been  traced  by  that  time,  permifiion 
was  obtained  to  open  his  body,  which  was  done  in  prefence  of  fe- 
veral  antirupturifts  as  well  as  rupturifts:  the  rupture  was  found,  as 
was  expedted  by  the  latter  party.  It  is  even  furmifed,  that  a prepa- 
ration of  the  morbid  parts  is  ftill  in  the  poffefiion  of  one  of  the  anti- 
rupturifts. When  I Hate  fuch  an  occurrence,  it  may  naturally  be 
afked  by  thofe  unacquainted  with  medical  warfare,  whether  I 
really  believe  it ; and  if  I do,  whether  I impute  fuch  condudt  to 
fheer  ignorance,  or  to  the  molt  unfeeling  cruelty,  and  a deliberate 
purpofe  of  fomething  little  lefs  than  murder.  As  to  the  firft  quef* 
tion,  I anfwer  without  fcruple,  that  I believe  it  firmly ; becaufe 
I have  heard  it  from  feveral  Surgeons  who  were  concerned  in  the 
tranfacfion,  and  whom  I know  to  be  men  of  fenfe  and  veracity. 
As  to  the  fecond  queftion,  with  much  diffidence,  I give  it  as  my 
opinion,  that  it  could  not  be  either  from  ignorance,  or  from  a de- 
liberate purpofe  of  letting  the  poor  man  perifh.  Such  ignorance 
is  incredible  of  any  perfon  who  knows  what  a rupture  is  ; and  fuch 
deliberate  cruelty  towards  an  unoffending,  unhappy  objedi,  is  in- 
confiftent  with  my  notions  of  human  nature.  I humbly  conceive 
that  the  misfortune  arofe,  as  many  other  fimilar  misfortunes  have 
arifen,  from  the  violent  fpirit  of  party,  and  that  irritation  and 
inveteracy  which  are  almoft  peculiar  to  medical  difputants.  I 
think  it  highly  probable,  that  if  thofe  gentlemen  who  were 
fo  unfortunate  on  that  occafion  had  been  adfing  fingly,  or  even 
feveral  of  them  together,  but  coolly,  and  not  pitted  againft 
their  opponents,  they  would  have  judged  and  adled  properly.  I 
know  no  bounds  to  the  violence  of  party-fpirit.  I believe  that,  like 
the  fpirit  of  gaming,  or  any  very  violent  pafiion,  it  often  makes 
men  deaf,  blind,  and  infenfible  to  every  other  confideration,  even 
to  the  mod  facred  and  tender  that  human  nature  knows  ; and 
with  this  horrible  aggravation,  that  many,  far  from  being  afhamed 
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of  it,  conlicler  it  as  their  prouded  boad  and  mod  honourable  dif- 
tindlion ; while  few,  if  any,  think  themfelves  individually  re- 
fponfible,  or  even  blameable,  for  what  is  done  by  their  party. 

This,  however,  I humbly  fugged:  with  a falvo  jure  to  all  con- 
cerned. If  they  can  explain,  in  any  manner  more  fatisfacdory  to 
the  public,  and  more  honourable  to  themfelves,  the  fads  which  I 
have  dated,  and  wdiich  I believe  can  fcarce  be  difputed,  but,  if 
difputed,  may  be  edablilhed  by  irrefidible  evidence,  they  are 
heartily  welcome  to  do  it,  and  I ffiall  be  glad  to  fee  it  done. 

Among  the  other  fpecimens  of  the  great  certainty  of  Surgery, 
and  of  the  equal  and  perfect  fldll  of  the  Fellows  of  the  Royal 
College  of  this  City,  who  of  late  years  have  taken  a diare  of  the 
Hofpital-duty,  and  formed  thofe  multitudinous  confutations,  which 
appeared  to  me  much  worfe  thanufelefs;  I mud  not  omit  to  mention 
the  irreconcileable  difference  of  opinion  with  refped  to  a patient 
having,  or  not  having,  a done  in  his  bladder.  From  a work  on 
Surgery,  publifhed  a few  years  ago  by  one  of  thefe  Surgeons,  it 
appears  to  have  been  no  uncommon  occurrence,  for  one  or  two 
Surgeons  of  a numerous  confultation  to  have  felt  the  done,  on 
founding  the  patient,  and  for  ten  or  a dozen  more  of  them,  after 
repeated  trials,  not  to  have  been  able  to  feel  it.  Thefe  differences 
of  opinion  feem  to  have  been  independent  of  any  fpirit  of  party  ; 
and,  fuppofing,  what  it  would  be  highly  uncandid  to  doubt,  that 
they  all  fpoke  and  aded  botia  fide , neceffarily  imply,  that  fome  of 
them  were  much  more  expert  than  the  majority  of  their  brethren, 
at  that  little  preliminary  operation.  It  is  admitted,  I prefume, 
that  a done,  even  of  confiderable  fize,  may  be  in  the  bladder,  but 
in  fuch  a fituation,  by  having  formed  a fac  for  itfelf,  that  the 
mod  expert  Surgeon  cannot  feel  it.  But  when  a done  is  didind- 
ly  felt  by  two  or  three,  and  not  felt  at  all  by  ten  or  a dozen  of 
the  fame  profedion,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  any  other  caufe  for 
fuch  a difference,  but  fome  want  of  dexterity  in  the  greater  num- 
ber 
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ber  of  them.  A moft  cruel  evil  is  implied  in  the  founding  of  an 
unhappy  patient  by  every  individual  of  a,  numerous  confultation, 
even  if  they  were  all  perfectly  fkilful ; and  ftill  worfe,  if  any  of 
them  are  unfkilful,  aukward,  or  rough,  in  the  ufe  of  the  inftru- 
ment.  No  patient,  it  may  fairly  be  prefumed,  ever  was  founded 
by  fuch  a confultation,  unlefs  he  had  either  a ftone,  or  fome  other 
difeafe  in  his  bladder,  implying  fuch  tendernefs  of  it,  that  the 
flighted  touch  of  the  ftaff  rmift  have  given  exquifite  pain.  It  may 
be  doubted  whether  fome  fuch  multitudinous  foundings  have 
not  amounted  to  a more  fevere  operation,  I mean  to  greater  tor- 
ture, than  the  final  operation  of  cutting  for  the  ftone  by  a fkilful 
operator.  It  is  admitted,  at  leaft,  to  have  been  fo  bad,  that  often 
it  was  neceflary  to  employ,  for  feveral  days,  warm  bathing,  o- 
piates,  and  other  medicines,  to  undo  the  mifchief  that  had  been 
done  by  fuch  a preliminary  confultation.  See  Latta  s Surgery , 
vol.  I.  page  479.  to  493. 

The  moil  unexceptionable  evidence  on  this  point,  perhaps  the  only 
evidence  that  Mr  John  Bell  will  admit  to  be  competent,  is  the  faid 
Mr  John  Bell  himfelf.  “ I never  Ihall  forget  the  fight  I once  faw,  in 
<c  our  well  regulated  and  cleanly  Hofpital,  where  there  was  fuch  an 
“ exhibition  of  ulcera  verminofa , as  perhaps  never  was  feen  even  by 
“ Paree  at  the  fiege  of  Turin.  Dr  Aitken  had  taken  an  apprehen- 
“ fion  that  we  were  too  apt  to  trouble  fores  by  officious  dreffing, 
“ and  being  deceived,  like  many  others,  by  the  wonderful  re- 
“ union  of  freffi  wounds,  when  laid  together,  and  not  drefled  for 
“ eight  days,  he  formed  this  promifing  conclufion,  that,  as  ac- 
“ cording  to  the  common  faying,  the  “ blood  is  the  belt  balfam 
“ for  a wound,”  its  own  foul  matter  fhould  be  the  beft  balfam 
“ for  a fore.  He  refolved  not  to  drefs  the  fores  of  the  furgicai 
<{  wards  at  fhorter  periods  than  five  or  fix  days  ; but  that  the 
“ matter  might  not  run  through  the  bed  during  that  period,  he 
“ made  the  nurfes  gather  all  their  old  fpunges,  and  apply  to  each 
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“ fore  a fpunge.  Four  or  five  days  after,  a great  many  gentlemen 
“ attended  in  the  wards,  on  the  tiptoe  of  expectation  for  the 
“ further  iflue  of  this  experiment ! Each  fore,  as  it  was  fuc- 
“ cefiively  opened,  was  in  a horrible  condition,  “ the  worms  they 
“ crept  in,  and  the  worms  they  crept  out,”  and  the  Doctor  was  in 
<l  great  difgrace  till  he  difcovered  the  caufe.  Me  had  given  the 
“ nurfes  very  ftriCt  injunctions  about  cleanfing  their  fpunges, 
“ which  they  very  ftriCtly  obeyed  ; but  each  fpunge,  after  being 
“ wafhed,  was  laid  by  the  window  to  dry  j it  was  hatching  feafon 
“ with  the  great  flies,  who  were  very  glad  of  the  fpunges  to  depofit 
“ their  eggs  in  ; and  when  thefe  eggs  were  laid  into  the  fores, 
“ and  kept  there  for  fome  days,  with  all  the  advantages  of  fuch  a 
“ fituation,  they  did  hatch  with  a vengeance.”  Principles  of  Sur- 
gery, by  John  Bell.  1801.  Page  102.  Esf  103. 

It  mufl  furely  have  been  very  fatisfa&ory  and  comfortable  to 
the  poor  patients  who  were  made  the  fubje&s  of  that  abfurd  ex- 
periment, to  learn  from  fuch  good  authority,  that  the  worms 
which  had  been  eating  them  up  alive,  had  not  grown  out  of  their 
flefh,  but  were  all  of  them  the  lawful  children  of  their  fathers  and 
mothers,  commonly  called  blue-bottles  : but  flill  there  feems  to 
have  been  either  great  uncertainty  of  the  principles  of  Surgery, 
even  fo  lately  as  fince  Mr  John  Bell  was  hatched,  or  elfe  fome  very 
ignorant  wrong-headed  Surgeons  permitted  to  praCtife  in  the  Royal 
Infirmary.  One  other  inftance  I fhall  give  of  the  uncertainty  of 
the  principles  of  Surgery,  and  of  the  fluctuation,  as  well  as  dif- 
ference of  opinion,  in  the  grand  confultation  of  Surgeons.  After 
minutely  defcribing  a cafe  of  femoral  aneurifm,  Mr  John  Bell  pro- 
ceeds in  thefe  words. 

“ This  was  not  indeed  one  of  thofe  cafes  where  one  might  fay 
w the  patient  had  not  many  days  to  live,  but  yet  it  was  a cafe 
44  inevitably  fatal ! Operation  was  unavoidable  ! It  was  for  the  pur- 
“ pofe  of  having  the  operation  performed  that  he  was  laid  in  the 
“ Hofpital ; and  he  was  a manly  hardy  fellow,  willing  to  fubmit 
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44  to  any  kind  of  Surgery,  efpecially  if  it  could  but  preferve  his 
44  limb. 

44  Mr  Harknefs  loft  no  time  in  calling  a confutation.  Out  of 
44  twelve  gentlemen  prefent,  eight  voted  for  preferving  the  limb. 
44  But  on  the  morrow,  when  Mr  Harknefs  had  prepared  every 
44  thing  for  the  operation  of  aneurifm,  the  gentlemen  taking  the 
44  cafe  again  under  review,  and  efpecially  reflecting  on  the  danger- 
44  ous  combination  of  fracture  and  aneurifm,  and  on  the  difficulty 
44  of  faving  a perfon  who  has  even  the  moft  fimple  aneurifm  of 
44  the  thigh,  they  reverfed  their  former  opinion.  Mr  Harknefs 
44  was  forced  to  amputate  the  limb  ; and  on  the  fifth  or  fixth  day 
44  the  man  died  of  gangrene.” 

That  Mr  Harknefs,  or  any  Surgeon  in  the  world,  fhould  be 
forced  to  do  what  he  thought  right,  is  impoffible ; becaufe  he 
would  be  very  willing  to  do  it.  We  muft  therefore  underftand  by 
this  very  edifying  ftory,  that  the  attending  Surgeon  was  forced  to 
perform  an  operation  which  he  thought  improper,  and  to  cut  off  a 
limb  which  he  thought  he  could  have  faved ; nay,  which  a grand 
confutation  had  thought  might  be  faved,  though  the  faid  con- 
fultation  thought  fit  to  reverfe  its  own  decifion,  and  to  find 
that  wrong  to-day  which  was  right  yefterday.  A confultation 
of  twelve  Phyficians,  or  of  twelve  Judges,  notwithftanding  the 
glorious  uncertainty  both  of  Law  and  Phyfic,  could  have  done  no- 
thing worfe.  Indeed,  when  two  oppofite  decifions  are  given  in  a 
law-fuit,  it  is  ufual  to  allow  the  patient  a rubber-game.  In  fome 
countries,  if  I am  rightly  informed,  the  patient  has  a right  to  de- 
mand fuch  a rubber  : but  in  Surgery  there  is  not  always  time  for 
a rubber-confultation  ; and  therefore,  if  fuch  difcordant  and  dan- 
gerous confultations  are  permitted,  reafon,  and  juftice,  and  hu- 
manity, all  require  that  a box  and  dice  fhould  always  be  ready  in 
the  confulting  room  ; and  that,  whenever  the  fecond  confultation 
reverfes  the  decifion  of  the  firft,  the  patient  fhould  be  entitled,  if 
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lie  chooies,  to  have  a throw  of  the  dice  to  fettle  the  queftion  ; juft 
that  he  may  have  an  equal  chance  for  his  limb  or  for  his  life. 

I have  had  occalion  to  learn,  from  the  belt  authority,  that  is, 
from  one  of  the  Surgeons  who  aCted  in  that  uncivil,  untra<5lable 
manner,  that  the  decilions  of  certain  grand  confutations  of  Sur- 
geons in  this  Hofpital  have  been  fuch,  that  the  attending  Sur- 
geon, whofe  province  it  was  to  operate,  has  abfolutely  mutinied, 
and  refufed  to  do  it ; telling  his  brethren,  “ Gentlemen,  if  you 
tc  choofe  to  cut  off  this  man’s  leg,  or  to  cut  this  man  for  the 
“ ftone,  you  may,  but  I will  not.”  Such  adventures  muft  no 
doubt  have  greatly  ftrengthened  their  fentiments  of  mutual  efteem 
and  confidence,  and  fully  eftablifhed,  to  the  conviction  of  the  moft 
obftinate  and  incredulous  of  them,  the  unerring  certainty  of  the 
principles  of  Surgery. 

It  is  the  more  edifying  to  obferve  how  confidently  Mr  John 
Bell  maintains  the  certainty  of  the  principles  of  Surgery,  which 
implies  the  perfeCt  uniformity  of  the  practice  of  it,  that  his  own 
works  contain  the  moft  ample  and  unequivocal  proof,  that  there 
are  numberlefs  difputes  among  Surgeons,  almoft  as  inveterate, 
and  many  of  them  as  frivolous,  as  thofe  which  have  agitated 
Phyficians.  If  there  were  no  other  evidence  of  this  well-known 
truth,  his  own  writings  would  afford  forty  times  more  than 
enough.  I doubt  whether  it  be  poffible  to  read,  ftraight  for- 
wards, twenty  pages  of  any  of  his  books  on  Surgery,  without 
meeting  with  feveral  proofs  and  examples  of  this  kind.  The  cu- 
rious or  diftruftful  may  make  the  trial  at  their  leifure,  and  judge 
for  themfelves.  But  there  is  one  illuftrious  fpecimen  of  it  in  a 
book,  and  a part  of  a book,  in  which  it  could  not  have  been  ex- 
pected ; but  withal  fo  glaring  and  decifive,  that  it  muft  not  be 
allowed  to  pafs  unnoticed.  The  book  to  which  I allude  is  his  An- 
fwer  to  me  ; and  the  part  of  that  book  is  the  3d  feCtion  of  it, 
page  37.  immediately  after  he  had  contended  moft  vehemently, 
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all  through  his  2d  fedtion,  (of  50  pages),  for  the  uniform  cer- 
tainty of  the  principles  of  Surgery.  It  may  fairly  be  prefumed, 
that,  if  on  any  occahon  he  could  have  abftained  from  profeffion- 
al  difputes,  and  from  treating  in  the  molt  contemptuous  manner 
the  opinions  and  practices  of  his  brethren  from  whom  he  chofe 
to  diffent,  he  would  have  done  it  on  that  occafion,  on  which  it 
was  his  avowed  object  to  prove  that  there  are  no  difputes  among 
them.  But,  Naturam  expellas  furca , tamen  ufque  recur  ret , or,  as  the 
French  exprefs  it,  Harlequin  toujours  Harlequin.  In  that  fedlion 
of  his  anfwer  he  has  introduced  a long  hiftory,  which  looks 
like  an  old  ' ledture,  about  the  operation  of  cutting  for  the  Hone. 
But  be  it  new,  or  be  it  old,  it  certainly  bears  no  more  relation  to 
the  queftion  between  the  Managers  and  the  Surgeons,  than  the 
colour  of  my  volunteer  uniform,  or  the  number  of  my  anceftors 
who  have  been  Profeftors.  It  is  however  made  interefting,  and 
for  my  purpofe  ineftimable,  by  the  noble  fpecimen  of  chirurgical 
controverfy  that  he  has  introduced  into  it,  with  refpe6l  to  the  ufe_ 
of  the  cutting  gorget,  which  he  reprobates  in  the  bittereft  terms 
of  contempt  and  reproach. 

That  inftrument  has  long  been  in  general  ufe  ; and  to  the  bell  of 
my  knowledge  and  belief,  is  to  this  day  ufed  by  at  lead:  nineteen 
in  twenty  of  the  bell,  the  moft  intelligent,  the  moll  experienced, 
and  the  moft  fuccefsful  operators  in  the  world.  It  was  introduced 
at  firft  from  confiderations  of  prudence  and  humanity ; to  leften 
the  rilk  of  cutting  for  the  ftone,  by  giving,  if  not  abfolute  cer- 
tainty, at  leaft  a very  great  probability,  much  greater  than  Sur- 
geons had  before,  of  cutting  into  the  bladder  at  once,  and  in  the 
proper  place.  It  has  anfwered  its  purpofe  better  than  moft  con- 
trivances either  in  Phyfic  or  Surgery  have  done.  By  means  of  it 
the  operation  has  been  performed  on  many  thoufands  of  patients 
with  perfedl  fuccefs.  Some  individual  Surgeons  have  employed  it 
fuccefsfully  on  feveral  hundreds  of  patients.  That  it  has  not  al- 
ways 
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ways  made  the  operation  fuccefsful,  is  a melancholy  truth : nor 
do  I believe  that  it  ever  can  be  made  perfectly  fafe,  or  uniformly 
fuccefsful,  by  any  inflrument,  or  any  human  contrivance. 

It  is  a ftill  more  melancholy  truth,  that  it  has  often  been  em- 
ployed by  operators  fo  unfkilful  or  unpraCtifed,  that  they  knew 
not  how  to  ufe  it  properly,  and  confequently  miffed  the  bladder, 
which  they  meant  to  cut,  and  perforated  the  neareft  bowel,  there- 
by inflicting  a mortal  wound.  Nothing  worfe  could  have  hap- 
pened to  thole  patients,  if  their  Surgeons  had  attempted  to  cut 
them  for  the  done  -without  either  ftaff  or  gorget.  But  the  im- 
portant conflderation  is,  what  would  probably  have  been  the  fate 
of  many  hundreds,  or  thoufands,  of  thofe  who  have  recovered 
perfectly  when  cut  by  the  gorget,  if  their  Surgeons  had  not  ufed 
that  inftrument,  and  had  cut  them  with  a plain  knife  ? It  is  not 
only  my  opinion,  which  on  fuch  a queftion  mult  go  for  nothing,  but 
the  opinion  of  the  belt  Surgeons,  amply  teftified  by  their  ufing 
the  cutting  gorget,  that  many  more  would  have  perilhed  by  that 
operation  if  the  cutting  gorget  had  not  been  ufed.  A very  ex- 
pert anatomift  may  cut  for  the  Hone  fuccefsfully  without  the  help 
of  the  gorget,  but  not  more  fuccefsfully  or  more  certainly  than 
he  could  do  with  it ; and  it  is  not  only  pojfible , but  probable , that 
a good  anatomift  may  fometimes  mifs  the  bladder,  and  kill  his 
patient,  by  not  ufing  the  gorget : neither  of  which  misfortunes 
would  have  happened  if  he  had  ufed  it : and  what  is  only  pojjible , 
or  fomewhat  probable , of  a very  accurate  anatomift  and  expert 
operator,  approaches  very  near  to  certainty,  with  refpeCt  to  the  ge- 
nerality of  Surgeons.  The  faireft  way  to  judge  of  this  queftion  is, 
to  afk  any  reafonable  number  of  well-informed  profeflional  men, 
Phyficians  and  Surgeons,  how  they  would  choofe  to  be  cut,  with 
the  gorget  or  without  it,  by  any  Surgeon  taken  by  lot  out  of  a 
whole  corporation  or  College  of  Surgeons,  if  they  themfelves 
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were  obliged  to  fubmit  to  the  dangerous  operation  in  queftion. 
I fhrewdly  fufpe<ft,  that  at  lead;  ninety-nine  in  the  hundred  of  them 
would  declare  for  the  cutting  gorget ; and  I doubt  much  whether 
Mr  John  Bell  himfelf  would  be  in  the  minority. 

If  any  illuft  ration  of  fo  plain  a fubjedt  were  needed,  no  better 
could  be  defired  than  one  long  fince  rendered  familiar  and  almoft 
trite  by  the  ufe  which  Bacon  hath  made  of  it. 

A few  men,  but  they  mud  be  few  indeed,  may  have  acquired 
fuch  marvellous  dexterity,  as  to  be  able  to  draw  a ftraight  line,  or 
an  exadl  circle,  with  their  unaftifted  hand,  without  the  help  of  the 
ruler  or  compaffes  : but  any  ordinary  man  can  draw  fuch  a ftraight 
line,  or  fuch  a circle,  with  the  help  of  the  proper  inftruments,  at 
leaft  as  well,  probably  better,  than  the  moft  expert  draughtfman 
can  do  without  them.  If  on  any  occafion,  furely  when  the  life  of 
a man  is  at  ftake,  the  certainty,  or,  if  certainty  be  not  attainable, 
the  greateft  probability  of  fuccefs  that  can  be  attained,  is  infinitely 
to  be  preferred  to  a vain  oftentatious  difplay  of  extraordinary  dex- 
terity. 

With  his  ufual  bad  luck  as  to  all  matters  of  facft,  Mr  John  Bell 
(fe<ftion  3.  page  37.)  has  quoted  me  as  exprefiing  contempt  and  dif- 
approbation  of  the  cutting  gorget  employed  by  Surgeons  in  litho- 
tomy. Nothing  could  be  farther  from  my  thoughts  ; nor  is  there 
any  expreflion  in  my  former  Memorial  that  can  be  conftrued  or 
tortured  into  fuch  a meaning.  As  it  was  intended  to  be  perufed 
by  many  who  could  not  have  known  what  was  meant  by  a cutting 
gorget,  inftead  of  ufing  that  technical  phrafe,  I dejcribed  the  inftru- 
ment,  as  a curious  knife,  like  a pointed  fcoop,  with  a very  fharp  edge: 
but  furely  fuch  a defcription,  which  is  perfe&ly  juft,  denotes  nei- 
ther contempt  nor  approbation  of  it.  Far  from  defpifing  that  inftru- 
ment,  I refpedt  very  highly  the  caution,  the  modefty,  and  the  huma- 
nity of  that  Surgeon,  whoever  he  was,  who  contrived  a little  im- 
provement of  it,  fo  as  to  bring  the  ufe  of  it  almoft  to  perfe<ft  certainty. 
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The  improvement  to  which  I allude,  was  the  addition  of  a little 
button  at  the  point  of  it ; correfponding  to  which  the  groove  in 
the  ftaff  was  made  wider  at  each  end  than  at  the  middle  ; fo  that 
when  the  button  at  the  end  of  the  gorget  was  put  into  the  groove 
at  the  proper  place,  which  it  was  impoffible  to  mifs,  it  could  not 
get  out  again  till  it  reached  the  further  end  of  the  ftaff,  in  the 
bladder  ; and  confequently  the  operator  could  not  mifs  the  bladder, 
or  fail  to  cut  it  in  the  proper  place.  I remember  to  have  heard 
more  than  thirty  years  ago,  that  the  late  Mr  Adie,  who  was  dead 
before  my  time,  but  who  in  his  day  was  confidered  as  at  the  head 
of  his  profeffion,  and  one  of  the  beft  operators  ever  known  in  Edin- 
burgh, at  one  time  actually  employed  that  kind  of  inftrument.  I 
never  heard  what  were  the  objections  to  its  general  ufe ; but  I re- 
member to  have  been  told,  that  Mr  Adie  himfelf  was  ftartled  at 
the  button  coming  out  of  the  groove,  when  the  gorget  was  fully 
introduced,  with  a kind  of  fnap,  which  he  had  not  expe&ed : but 
this  certainly  can  be  no  ferious  obje&ion  to  its  ufe. 

Mr  John  Bell  (feCl.  2.  page  12.)  has  hinted  fomething  of  the 
Surgeons  operating  in  the  Royal  Infirmary,  “ under  the  obfer- 
“ vance  and  criticifm  of  their  fellow-members,  affifted,  and  fup- 
“ ported,  and  controuled , by  the  prefence  of  numbers  ; in  an  open 
“ area  too,  where  all  the  world  is  free  to  pronounce  judgment  on 
“ his  merits  ! — If  the  defire  of  reputation,  or  the  fear  of  fhame  ; 
u the  malignancy  of  enemies , who  cannot  be  excluded  from  opera- 
u tions,  or  the  praife  of  friends , who  will  group  around  him  ; if 
“ fame,  fortune,  and  his  own  happinefs  being  at  flake,  will  not 
u induce  the  young  Surgeon  to  apply  to  his  profeffion,  and  be- 
“ come  excellent,  there  is  reafon  to  defpair.”  But  with  equal 
prudence  and  delicacy,  he  has  avoided  explaining  himfelf  fully,  or 
mentioning  any  particulars  on  fo  painful  a fubjeCl.  I fhould  not 
wifh  to  go  very  far  in  fo  unpleafant  a difcuflion ; but  juft  that  his 
delicate  allufion  may  be  in  fome  meafure  underftood,  I fliall  men- 
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tion  in  the  firfl  place,  in  his  Own  words,  fome  of  the  figns  and  to- 
kens of  that  malignancy  and  critleifm. 

“ He  (Dr  Gregory)  never  witnefTed  the  feverities  of  the  Sur- 
“ geon  ; never  drained  hard  his  breath,  nor  involuntarily  clenched 
“ his  hands  at  the  fight  of  another’s  agony  ; nor  blanched  with 
“ fear,  nor  felt  the  palpitations  of  anxiety,  in  the  midft  of  an  event- 
“ ful  operation  ! Let  a man  feel  the  things  he  can  feel,  and  his 
“ fenfibilities  will  be  applauded.”  (Anfwer,  page  7.  line  15.  20). 

Whether  I am  or  am  not  fubjeft  to  hyfterics,  and  accuftomed  to 
exhibit  the  horrid  grimaces  thus  beautifully  defcribed  by  Mr 
John  Bell,  is  a queftion  of  no  moment,  either  to  the  Managers  or 
the  public  ; but  it  is  right  they  fhould  know,  that  fuch  gri- 
maces, and  many  fignificant  looks,  and  nods,  and  fhakes  of  the 
head,  by  the  grand  chorus,  made  a part  of  the  tragedies  performed 
in  the  theatre  of  this  Hofpital.  But  the  chorus  did  not  always 
confine  itfelf  to  dumb  fhew : as  in  the  Greek  tragedies,  it  fome- 
times  fpoke  out  pretty  plainly. 

Ille  bonis  faveatque  et  concilietur  amicis , 

Et  rcgat  iratosy  et  amet  pec  cafe  tlmeni.es  : 

Ille  tegat  commijfa , Deofque  precetnr  et  oret , 

Ut  redeat  miferis , abeat  fortuna  fuperbis. 

' 

I have  heard  of  more  than  one  inftance  of  the  principal  per- 
former finding  it  neceffary  to  remonftrate,  on  the  fpot,  in  very 
flrong  terms,  with  fome  Members  of  the  chorus.  One  Fellow  of 
the  Royal  College  allured  me,  that,  the  very  firfl  time  he  operated 
in  that  theatre,  he  met  with  that  vexatious  embarraffment,  juft 
when  he  was  beginning  a fevere  and  dangerous  operation  on  the 
eye.  Some  others  have  declared,  without  fcruple,  that  fuch  ma- 
lignant criticifms  as  they  were  expofed  to  in  that  theatre,  would, 
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of  themfelves,  independently  of  all  otlier  confiderations,  have  de-^ 
termined  them  to  withdraw  from  the  Hofpital-duty. 

One  of  the  firfl  articles  of  information  that  I received  after 
my  former  Memorial  was  diflributed,  related  to  this  point.  A 
gentleman,  no  way  connected  with  the  Hofpital,  and  not  even 
of  the  Medical  Profellion,  mentioned  to  me  how  much  he  was 
ftruck  with  the  illuflration  of  fome  of  my  general  remarks,  which 
he  got  from  a ftudent  of  Phylic,  in  accidental  converfation.  This 
fludent  mentioned  having  heard,  in  the  operation-room,  fome  of 
thofe  malignant  criticifms,  delivered  by  the  chorus,  alias  the  con- 
futation, in  pretty  audible  whifpers,  in  fuch  terms  as  thefe,  “ He 
“ is  too  high ; he  is  too  low ; too  much  to  the  right ; too  much 
“ to  the  left ; he  is  always  fo,”  <&c. 

Such  remarks  muft  have  been  truly  pleafant,  and  edifying,  both 
to  the  operator  and  the  patient,  if  the  latter  was  in  a condition 
to  liften  to  them. 

Soon  afterwards,  but  yet  feveral  weeks  before  Mr  John  Bell’s 
Anfwer  to  me  came  forth,  I had  the  good  fortune  to  get  by  anti- 
cipation a good  commentary  on  the  paffage  laft  quoted  from  it, 
and  a full  explanation  of  the  praife  of  friends , the  malignancy  of  ene- 
mies, the  obfervance  and  criticifm , which  he  mentions  in  fuch  gene- 
ral and  delicate  terms,  as  well  as  of  thofe  horrid  grimaces  which 
he  has  condefcended  to  defcribe  more  particularly.  I was  told, 
to  my  great  edification,  that  it  was  well  underflood,  that  the  praife 
of  friends , expreffed  by  words  and  figns,  was  the  price  or  reward 
of  a vote  properly  given  ; and  that  the  malignancy  of  enemies , no  lefs 
plainly  expreffed,  was  the  fure  punifhment  of  a vote  improperly 
given  in  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons. 

I do  not  however  mean  to  infinuate,  that  the  malignant  criti- 
cifins  alluded  to  by  Mr  John  Bell,  were  always  tinjufl : I have  no 
doubt  that  very  often  they  were  but  too  well  founded.  Indeed 
the  very  firfl  piece  of  intelligence  I got,  with  refpeft  to  the  opera- 
tion 
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twn  of  my  Former  Memorial,  and  this  within  two  days  after  it  had 
been  diftributed,  was,  that  two  different  individuals  had  at  once 
applied  to  themfelves  fome  of  my  general  remarks,  with  refpeCt  to 
unfkilfulnefs,  and  bad  fuccefs  in  operations.  Their  conduCt  in 
fo  doing  was  rafh  and  imprudent  with  refpeCt  to  themfelves,  and. 
uncandid  with  refpeCt  to  me  ; who  did  not  know  of  their  mis- 
fortunes, and  who,  if  I had  known  of  them,  would  not  have  al- 
luded to  them : but  certainly,  their  ready  application  of  my  re- 
marks to  themfelves,  could  neither  be  unjujl  nor  erroneous.  Ha- 
ving no  direCt  knowledge  of  the  perfons,  characters,  and  events, 
to  which  I here  allude,  I cannot  judge  of  the  juftnefs  of  an  opi- 
nion, which  I know  has  prevailed  among  feveral  members  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons ; namely,  that  if  it  had  not  been  for 
my  unlucky  remark,  and  the  ftill  more  unlucky  application  of  it, 
there  would  have  been  no  difpute  or  lawfuit  between  the  College 
as  a body,  and  the  Managers. 

The  parties  in  the  College  were  very  nearly  balanced,  fifteen  of 
the  Fellows  being  againft,  and  fourteen  for  the  Managers.  If  only 
one  of  thofe  who  fo  unluckily  took  to  himfelf,  and  refented,  my 
general  remarks,  had  voted  with  our  friends  ; which  from  certain 
confiderations,  of  the  validity  of  which  I cannot  judge,  it  was  ex- 
pected he  would  have  done,  we  fhould  then  have  had  fifteen  to 
fourteen  in  our  favour.  If  both  thofe  gentlemen  had  voted  with 
us,  which  however  I believe  was  not  juft  expeCted,  on  the  princi- 
ple of  former  connections  and  habits,  we  fhould  have  had  fixteen 
to  thirteen  on  our  fide,  and  confequently  no  lawfuit  with  thefr 
Royal  College. 


Mr  John  Bell  defer ves  great  credit,  for  the  dexterity  with  which 
he  has  difplayed  his  learning,  and  availed  himfelf  of  the  account 
that  Celfus  gives,  of  the  age,  the  character,  and  the  accomplifh- 
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ments  of  body  and  mind  befitting  a Surgeon  5 that  he  fhould  be 
young,  flrong,  and  fleady  in  his  hand,  ambidexter,  with  quick 
and  fharp  fight : but  how  it  came  to  pafs,  that  Mr  John  Bell 
ventured  to  give  the  conclufion  of  that  amiable  character,  as  drawn 
by  Celfus , it  is  difficult  to  conceive ; unlefs  it  was,  that  he  trufted 
to  the  quotation  being  given  only  in  Latin,  and  not  tranflated  for 
the  benefit  of  his  readers.  I beg  leave  to  fupply  this  omiffion, 
without  taking  the  trouble  to-  fettle  whether  it  was  accidental  or 
intended.  The  concluding  part  of  that  paffage  of  Celfus  quoted 
by  Mr  John  Bell,  relates  to  the  -mental  accomplifhments  and  difpo^ 
fition  of  a Surgeon,  and  is  expreffed  in  the  following  words  ; am- 
mo intrepidus , immifericors : which  literally  tranflated  mean,  in  difi- 
pofition  fearlefs  and  mercilefs.  Thefe  amiable  peculiarities  could  do 
little  or  no  harm,  when  Surgeons  were  merely  employed  to  execute 
the  directions  of  Phyficians,  not  to  judge  for  themfelves  what  was 
proper  to  be  done ; but  they  are  not  quite  fp  indifferent  in  this 
age  and  country,  wherein  Surgeons  are  not  fervapts  or  flaves,  em- 
ployed to  execute  the  directions  of  a fuperior  or  a mailer ; but  ex- 
pected to  be  men  of  liberal  education,  fentiments,  and  manners, 
and  fit  to  judge  as  well  as  act  for  themfelves.  But  it  is  unnecef- 
fary  to  difcufs  this  point  very  fully,  the  principles  on  which  it  is 
to  be  decided  being  obvious  to  all.  If  Mr  John  Bell  and  his  clients 
can  perfuade  their  countrymen  at  large,  that  it  is  for  their  good 
to  entrnfl  their  limbs  and  their  lives  to  Surgeons  of  fuch  charac- 
ters and  accomplifhments,  and  to  whole  corporations  or  colleges 
of  them  promifcuoufly,  and  by  rotation,  it  would  fie  a fin  to  balk 
them.  I fhould  only  beg  leave  to  tell  them,  what  Frederick  the 
Great  King  of  Pruffia  told  fome  of  his  fubjecds,  who  were  like  to 
tear  one  anothers  eyes  out  in  a difpute  about  the  eternity  of  hell- 
torments,  and  at  lafl  referred  the  controverfy  to  their  Sovereign, 
plis  anfwer-  was  fhort  and  fimple  ; “ If  my-  good  fubjecds  of  Neuf- 
“ chatel  are  abfolutely  refolyed  t-p  fie;  damned  to'  all  eternity,  I have 
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“ no  objections.”  (Si  mes  bonsfujets  de  Neufchatel  veulent  abfolument 
etre  damne  eternellement , je  ny  trouve  rien  a redire.) 

But  as  long  as  the  good  people  of  Scotland,  when  adding  for 
themfelves  and  their  families,  take  care  to  keep  out  of  that  purga- 
tory which  Mr  John  Bell  fo  ftrongly  recommends  to  them,  I fee  no 
right  or  pretenlions  that  they  can  have  to  put  the  lick  poor  into  it. 
As  to  all  thofe  evils  which  Mr  John  Bell  thinks  he  forefees  from 
the  feleCtion  of  a few  Surgeons  for  the  Hofpital-duty,  I can  fee  no 
probability,  nay  fcarce  a poftibility,  of  any  one  of  them.  Every 
Surgeon  in  Edinburgh,  juft  as  much  as  at  prefent,  will  be  at 
liberty,  and  in  duty  bound,  to  give  every  one  of  his  apprentices 
as  many  and  as  minute  inftruClions  on  every  point  in  furgery,  as 
he  thinks  fit ; every  one  of  thofe  apprentices  will  be  entitled  to  at- 
tend the  Hofpital  on  the  fame  terms  as  at  prefent,  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  cafe  of  every  patient  in  it,  and  with  the  practi- 
cal treatment  of  every  cafe,  and  to  fee  every  operation  that  is  per- 
formed. According  to  Mr  John  Bell’s  own  docdrine,  of  the  cer- 
tainty of  the  principles  and  the  uniformity  of  the  practice  of  fur- 
gery, and  the  equal  and  perfeCt  accomplifhments  of  every  Surgeon 
who  has  the  good  fortune  to  be  a Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons  in  this  city,  every  fuch  apprentice  will  fee  every  fuch 
cafe  treated  as  fkilfully,  and  every  (Operation  performed  as  well  as 
poflible.  I cannot  for  my  heart  conceive  what  more  he  would 
have  for  their  fake.  Their  education  will  be  as  complete  in  every 
refpecd,  as  it  has  hitherto  been  ; and  I fee  no  reafon  to  think  that 
their  numbers  will  be  leffened.  As  to  the  difappointment  which 
fome  Surgeons  may  feel  at  not  being  allowed  to  exhibit  their 
{kill  and  dexterity  in  this  Hofpital,  as  on  a public  ftage,  it  does 
not  appear  to  me  a point  that  ought  tojintereft  either  the  Managers 
or  the  public.  The  very  notion  of  it  ftrongly  recalls  to  my  me- 
mory a difappointment  which  William , Dr  Monro’s  purveyor,  met 
with  fome  twenty  or  five  and  twenty  years  ago,  and  lamented,  in 
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very  pathetic  terms,  to  the  great  entertainment  of  our  late  worthy 
Principal,  Dr  Robertfon.  He  declared,  “ It  was  the  hardefl  cafe 
“ in  the  world,  after  the  Doctor”  (for  Dr  Monro  was  always  the 
Dodtor)  “ had  been  at  the  expence  of  hiring  a coach  for  him.” 
The  grievance  was,  that  William  was  obliged  to  come  back  to 
Edinburgh  without  his  agreeable  though  blent  companion  in  a 
poll-coach,  who  was  actually  under  fentence  of  hanging  at  Stir- 
ling, but  moll  unluckily  got  a reprieve. 


Mr  John  Bell  is  pleafed  to  fay,  (Section  3.  page  43.),  “ The 
“ Memorialift  never  faw  an  operation ; and  we  are  at  fome  lofs  to 
“ guefs  what  an  ignorant  perfon  may  imagine  to  be  the  confe- 
“ quences  of  an  ill- performed  operation  ; but  we,  who  have  feen 
“ many  operations,  both  good  and  bad,  have  feen  none  of  thofe 
“ murders , which  the  Memorialift  has  more  than  hinted  at.” 

As  to  my  never  having  feen  an  operation,  that  point  has  been 
fully  difcufled  already  (page  123.  6.  of  this  Memorial).  As  to  my 
having  more  than  hinted  at  murders  in  my  former  Memorial,  no' 
fuch  hint  or  inlinuation  is  to  be  found  in  it  from  end  to  end. 
This  is  one  of  the  many  matters  of  fadt,  about  which  he  has  been 
almoft  uniformly  unlucky.  By  murder  is  always  meant  killing  a 
perfon  willfully  and  deliberately.  But  furely  nothing  of  this  kind 
was  ever  fuppofed  by  me,  nor  is  there  one  word  or  fentence  in 
my  former  Memorial  that  can  bear  fuch  a conftrudtion.  On  the 
contrary,  I had  exprefsly,  and  in  ftrong  terms,  declared  my  be- 
lief, that  all  the  Surgeons  attending  in  the  Hofpital,  whether  equal 
or  unequal  in  profelhonal  knowledge,  and  manual  dexterity  as 
operators,  did  their  belt.  My  fentence  expreffing  this  opinion, 
“ It  is  not  the  fault  of  a youth  of  four  and  twenty,  that  he  has  not 
“ all  the  ufeful  knowledge,  and  manual  dexterity,  of  an  experien- 
ced  Surgeon  of  fifty  years  of  age,”  (Mem.  page  12.)  muft  have 
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been  well  known  to  Mr  John  Bell,  for  he  has  quoted  it  repeatedly 
in  his  Anfwer  to  me,  and  made  fome  curious  remarks  on  it ; in 
fubhance  amounting  to  an  ahertion,  that  it  is  the  fault  of  fuch  a 
youth  if  he  has  not  all  thefe  accomplilhments.  My  obfervations 
and  arguments  were  avowedly  and  uniformly  directed  againft  the 
general  badnefs  of  that  fyhem  of  indifcriminate  attendance  by  rota- 
tion of  all  the  Surgeons  in  Edinburgh,  which  expofed  the  patients  to 
fo  many  evils  and  fo  great  dangers  : but  I difclaimed,  exprefsly  and 
hrongly,  all  thoughts  of  imputing  even  blame , not  to  fay  murder , 
to  any  one  of  them  ; or  of  propofing  any  inquiry  into  particular 
misfortunes,  fuch  as  were  known  to  have  refulted  from  that  fyf- 
tem. 

But  let  us  confider  what  is  to  be  underhood  by  Mr  John  Bell’s 
ahertion,  that  he  had  feen  none  of  thofe  murders  ; only  fubhitu- 
ting,  as  Chrihian  charity  feems  to  require,  the  more  decent  terms 
of  evils  or  misfortunes , inhead  of  the  horrid  expreflion  of  murders . 
He  acknowledges  having  feen  many  operations,  both  good  and 
bad.  Are  we  then  to  underhand  by  his  alfertion,  that  all  thofe 
operations  were  abfoluteiy  and  indifpenfably  necelfary,  and  could 
not  have  been  prevented  by  more  judicious  and  Ikilful  treat- 
ment of  the  fame  cafes  before  they  came  to  that  lah  extremi- 
ty ? And  are  we  to  underhand  that  all  thofe  operations  which 
he  faw,  both  good  and  bad,  were  uniformly  fuccefsful  ? Such 
things  may  be  aherted^^but  they  cannot  be  believed.  To  fuppofe 
them  even  pohible,  is  to  fuppofe  all  the  Surgeons  of  Edinburgh, 
not  only  equally  fkilful  in  the  treatment  of  all  chirurgical  difeafes, 
and  equally  dexterous  in  the  performance  of  all  operations ; but 
moreover  to  fuppofe  them  all  as  Ikilful,  and  as  dexterous,  as  Sur- 
geons can  be.  This  I conceive  to  be  more  than  Mr  John  Bell  has 
maintained  in  his  Pamphlet,  or  will  choofe  to  maintain  at  prefent ; 
efpecially  with  refpedt  to  that  party,  or  no  party,  in  their  Royal 
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College,  which  has  the  wickednefs  to  diffent  from  him  and  his' 
friends. 

Behdes,  it  appears  by  fome  padages,  already  quoted  from  ano- 
ther of  his  works,  that  he  had  actually  feen,  and  remembered, 
fome  of  thofe  misfortunes  to  -which  I alluded,  but  which  I never 
dreamed  of  regarding  as  murders.  The  horrid  experiment,  (quo- 
ted page  273,  4.  of  this  Memorial),  of  leaving  all  the  fores  of  the 
patients  in  the  Surgeons  wards,  for  feveral  days  in  the  heat 
of  fummer,  undrefled,  till  they  were  all  crawling  with  worms, 
was  at  lead  an  evil ; but  would  have  been  no  murder , if  it  had 
been  fatal  to  them  all.  The  condudl  of  a grand  confultation, 
in  reverdng  one  day  the  decilion  of  another  confultation  only  the 
day  before,  and  forcing  the  attending  Surgeon  to  cut  off  a limb, 
which  it  is  plain  he  thought  might  have  been  faved,  was  another 
of  thofe  evils : yet  though  the  patient  died  of  that  operation,  it 
cannot  be  conlidered  as  murder , becaufe  it  was  not  done  with  in- 
tention to  kill.  But  with  refpeft  to  the  patients  who  lofe  their 
lives,  or  their  limbs,  it  is  much  the  fame  whether  thofe  evils  are 
called  misfortunes  or  murders  : and  it  is  equally  the  duty  of  the 
Managers,  if  it  is  in  their  power,  to  avert  them  from  the  patients 
in  the  Hofpital. 

Mr  John  Bell  bed  knows  whether  he  faw  or  even  heard  of  any  of 
thofe  evils , or  what  he  calls  murders , to  which  it  was  radily  fuppo- 
fed  that  I had  alluded  in  my  former  Memorial,  by  remarks  which 
fome  gentlemen  unluckily  applied  to  themfelves,  and  others  more 
wifely,  if  not  more  candidly,  applied  to  fome  of  their  profeffional 
brethren.  But  I can  at  lead  tedify,  that  Mr  John  Bell  was  on 
one  occafion.  prefent,  and  very  attentive,  not  at  an  operation,  but 
at  the  opening  of  the  body  of  a patient  on  whom  I had  directed 
an  operation  to  be  performed.  The  operation  was  in  itfelf  neither 
difficult  nor  dangerous  ; yet  in  that  cafe  it  appeared  indifputably , 
that  it  had  only  been  attempted , not  performed ; for  that  circum- 
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fiance  which  is  effential  to  the  operation,  and  for  the  fake  of 
which  the  operation  at  that  time  was,  and  always  is  diredled,  had 
not  been  accomplifhed.  Nay  more,  the  attempt  had  been  made 
fo  rudely  and  unfkilfully,  that  a gangrene  was  induced  in  the 
wounded  part,  of  fuch  extent  and  depth,  that  it  probably  would 
have  been  fatal,  if  the  patient  had  had  no  other  difeafe.  But,  in 
this  cafe,  I fully  acquit  the  operator  of  having  been  even  the  in- 
nocent caufe  of  the  patient’s  death ; for  it  appeared  plainly,  on 
opening  the  body,  that  the  patient’s  life  could  not  have  been  faved: 
and  I hope  the  Surgeon,  who  was  fo  unfortunate  on  that  occafion, 
will  have  the  candour  to  acquit  me,  of  being  - either  the  murderer 
in  that  cafe,  or  the  innocent  caufe  of  the  patient’s  death,  by  di- 
refling that  operation.  I certainly  fhould  not  have  done  fo,  if  I 
had  known  all  that  appeared  fo  plainly  after  his  death.  I can  only 
fay,  in  my  own  vindication,  that  I wifhed  to  give  the  patient 
every  poffible  chance  for  his  life ; that  there  was  no  danger  in  the 
operation,  fuppofing  it  rightly  performed ; and  that  in  the  cafe, 
of  all  I have  ever  had  under  my  care,  that  approached  the  nearefl 
to  that  one,  the  patient  had  been  faved  by  that  very  operation, 
when  in  circumflances  of  the  utmoft  danger ; indeed  in  fuch  cir- 
cumflances, that  I am  confident  her  life  could  not  have  been  faved 
by  any  other  means.  In  that  unfortunate  cafe  to  which  I allude, 
it  was  known  to  all  the  Students  attending  the  Clinical  Leflures, 
as  well  as  to  me,  that  the  operation  had  not  fucceeded ; and  all  of 
us  were  curious  to  know,  whether  there  had  been  any  preter- 
natural impediment  to  the  right  and  effectual  performing  of  it, 
or  whether  the  failure  was  to  be  regarded  merely  as  a misfor- 
tune. On  this  account,  and  alfo  becaufe  the  cafe  was  a very  inter- 
efting  one,  both  in  the  Theory  and  Pra&ice  of  Phyfic,  for  I know 
but  of  one  fimilar  in  the  records  of  Medicine,  an  unufually  great 
number  of  Students  attended  in  the  operation-room  to  fee  the  body 
opened  ; and  all  of  them  faw  that  there  was  no  peculiar  impedi- 
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ment  to  the  operation  intended ; that  it  had  not  been  performed, 
and  had  been  very  roughly  and  unfkilfully  attempted.  There- 
fore, though  this  is  a medical  faff,  I conceive  it  is  one  that  cannot 
be  difputed  : and  in  particular,  that  it  cannot  be  difputed  by  Mr 
John  Bell ; who  was  not  only  prefent,  and  very  attentive,  at  the 
opening  of  the  body,  but  who  even  took,  on  the  fpot,  a very 
fufficient  memorandum  of  it,  which  I dare  fay  he  has  in  his  re- 
pofitories  at  this  hour ; for  the  cafe  was  as  interefting  in  Surgery 
as  in  Phyfic.  Moreover,  I think  it  impofhble  that  he  {hould  have 
forgotten  it,  even  at  the  time  when  he  was  writing  his  Anfwer  to 
me ; for  I had  mentioned  it  particularly  in  my  long  letter  to  him, 
(20th  Auguft  1800),  with  many  additional  circumftances,  which 
there  is  no  occafion  to  (late  here.  I even  mentioned  to  him  in 
that  letter,  the  very  pointed  remark  made  upon  it  by  Mr  Chilver, 
a favourite  pupil  of  Sir  Walter  Farquhar,  and  now  an  eminent 
Surgeon  in  London,  who  at  that  time  attended  my  Clinical  Lec- 
tures, and  was  at  leaft  as  much  aftonifhed  as  I was  at  the  failure  of 
the  operation  which  I had  directed. 

Such  an  example  explains  and  illuftrates,  better  than  any  ge- 
neral obfervations  can  do,  what  I wifhed  to  inculcate  in  my  former 
Memorial.  Relative  to  the  Surgeon  and  the  patient  who  were 
concerned  in  it,  it  was  to  be  regarded  merely  as  a misfortune  ; but 
as  relative  to  the  general  fyftem,  which  expofed  patients  to  fuch 
„ misfortunes,  it  was  a proof  of  great  badnefs  ; and  of  a fault  in  the 
Managers  of  the  Hofpital,  if  they  allowed  fuch  a fyftem  to  con- 
tinue, without  ufing  their  utmoft  endeavours  to  get  it  abolifhed. 
It  can  fcarce  be  neceffary  to  point  out,  that  if  a patient’s  fituation 
had  been  fuch,  that  his  life  might  have  been  faved  by  that  opera- 
tion rightly  performed,  he  would  have  loft  that  chance  for  his  life, 
and  would  have  been  expofed  to  new  and  great  danger,  I mean 
from  the  mortification,  by  the  unfkilfulnefs  of  the  operator. 
Nor  is  it  very  unreafonable,  or  uncharitable,  to  fuppofe,  that  an 
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operator,  who  was  fo  unfortunate  in  a fimple  and  eafy  operation, 
might  be  almoft  as  unfortunate  in  thofe  that  are  confelfedly  more 
difficult  and  dangerous.  I have  no  doubt  that  he  would  profit  by 
that  misfortune,  and  would  ftudy  the  operation  carefully,  and 
learn  to  do  it  well,  and  a<5Vually  perform  it  with  complete  fuc- 
cefs  on  the  next  patient  on  whom  he  had  occafion  to  try  it.  Such 
I conceive  to  be  a fpecimen  of  the  improvement  which  Deacon 
Kennedy  and  his  friends  expedled  that  young  Surgeons  w'ere  to 
acquire  by  pradlifing  in  the  Hofpital : but  I can  conceive  no 
right  on  the  part  of  the  Managers  to  make  the  patients  in  the 
Hofpital  the  victims  of  fuch  improvement ; or  any  excufe  for 
them  if  they  do  fo,  when  they  can  get  Ikilful  and  experienced  Sur- 
geons to  do  the  Hofpital-duty. 


It  furely  required  the  utmoft  exertion  of  Mr  John  Bell’s  fupe- 
rior  genius  to  difcover,  that,  in  the  pafiage  which  he  has  fairly 
quoted  from  my  Memorial,  I had  threatened. , or,  as  he  infinuates, 
had  done  worfe  than  threatened,  the  oldeft  of  the  young  Sur- 
geons, or  any  other  body.  To  threaten , means  to  denounce  evil 
to  a perfon,  in  order  to  deter  him  from  doing  fomething  that  is 
difagreeable  to  the  perfon  threatening,  or  to  terrify  him,  fo  as  to 
make  him  do  fomething  which  that  perfon  willies.  But  I,  far 
from  denouncing  any  evil  to  the  oldeft  of  the  young  Surgeons, 
or  to  any  other  body  ; far  from  endeavouring  to  terrify  any  per- 
fon into  doing  what  he  did  not  choofe,  or  endeavouring  to  deter 
any  perfon  from  doing  what  he  did  choofe  ; had  very  modeftly 
exprefled  my  humble  hope,  that  the  formidable  Janus-headed 
Jonathan  Dawplucker,  Efq;  might  perform  his  office  on  me  ; and 
had  declared,  that  I Ihould  confider  it  as  a very  great  honour, 
and  a particular  favour.  This  declaration  could  not  be  diftrufted ; 
for  I mentioned,  explicitly  and  honeftly,  the  reafon  for  which  I 
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was  ambitious  of  that  honour  and  favour  ; namely,  that  it  would 
complete  the  evidence  of  all  that  I wifh  to  eftablifh,  and  give  to 
the  Managers  of  the  Infirmary,  and  to  the  public,  a juft  notion 
of  the  inveterate  rancour  of  medical  warfare.  In  this  refpecfl  at 
leaft  I have  not  been  difappointed ; for  if  the  fpecimens  which  in 
my  former  Memorial  I gave  them  of  medical  warfare,  and  if  the 
writings  that  bear  the  name  of  Jonathan  Dawplucker,  Efq;  to 
which  I referred  them,  did  not  fully  convince  them  of  all  that  I 
wifhed  them  to  know,  Mr  John  Bell’s  Anfwer  to  me  muft  have 
been  more  than  fufficient  to  give  them  a juft  notion  of  medical 
controverfy,  and  even  fome  infight  into  a part  of  human  nature, 
which  otherwife  they  could  have  had  no  opportunity,  and  no 
wifh  to  explore.  In  one  kind  of  inveteracy,  I admit,  that  con- 
troverfial  Divines  furpafs  the  moft  fpirited  of  medical  difputants  : 
but  in  moft,  or  all  other  refpe6ts,  I conceive  that  Mr  John  Bell’s 
pamphlet  is  equal  to  any  thing  that  has  appeared  in  theological 
controverfy,  from  Saint  Origen  to  Dr  Prieftley  inclufive ; and  far 
beyond  any  thing  that  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  writings  of  our 
keeneft  medical  difputants. 

It  is  eafy,  and  it  is  worth  while,  to  point  out  the  general  and 
moft  obvious  caufes  of  the  inveteracy  of  medical  difputes  and 
medical  difputants.  The  beginning  of  almoft  every  medical  dif- 
pute  is  fome  difcovery  or  improvement,  or  pretended  difcovery 
and  improvement,  which  fome  perfon  of  the  medical  profeflion 
conceives  that  he  has  made,  and  wifhes  to  promulgate  to  the 
world.  Even  in  pure  fcience , fuch  difcoveries  and  improvements 
are  often  regarded  with  jealoufy  and  envy  by  others  engaged  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  fame  fciences.  They  are  mortifying  to  the 
pride  of  thofe  who  did  not  make  them,  and  are  confidered  as  ar- 
rogant claims  to  fuperior  talents  and  knowledge  in  the  authors  of 
them.  Of  fuch  controverfies,  even  within  my  memory,  there 
have  been  fome  ftriking  examples  in  the  fciences  of  chemiftry,  of 
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politics,  and  of  metaphyfics.  But  phyfic  and  furgery  are  not  pure 
fciences : they  are  trades  or  crafts , by  which  thofe  who  profefs  them 
muft  live.  Of  the  numberlefs  corrections  and  refutations,  real  or 
pretended,  of  old  opinions  and  practices,  and  of  the  numberlefs 
new  difcoveries  and  improvements,  real  or  pretended,  which  from 
time  to  time  have  been  publifhed  to  the  world,  a very  large  pro- 
portion has  evidently  been  intended  to  ferve  the  purpofe  of  the 
craft , by  increafing  the  trade  of  thofe  who  propofed  them,  rather 
than  to  improve  the  ftate  and  to  extend  the  limits  of  the  fcience. 
That  fuch  is  the  cafe  with  the  newfbaper  advertifements,  and  all 
kind  of  quack  bills,  and  many  little  publications,  in  favour  of 
particular  medicines  and  practices,  is  well  and  generally  known  ; 
and  it  is  equally  true,  though  not  fo  generally  known,  that  the 
cafe  often  has  been,  and  to  this  day  often  is,  the  fame,  with  many 
publications  which  appear  in  the  form  of  handfome  octavo  or 
large  quarto  volumes.  In  the  beft  of  thefe  there  is  generally  much 
credulity,  and  ftrong  and  glaring  partiality  to  certain  opinions  and 
practices  ; but  in  many  of  them  there  is  even  great  difingenuity, 
in  fupprefting  what  the  authors  muft  have  known  to  be  true,  and 
alferting  what  they  muft  have  known  to  be  falfe.  Nor  is  this 
kind  of  difingenuity  confined  to  thofe  who  begin  the  attack  ; I 
mean  to  the  authors  of  real  or  pretended  difcoveries  and  improve- 
ments. Some  of  thefe,  pretty  far  advanced  in  life,  and  long 
eftablilhed  in  practice,  have  been  juft  as  long  the  profeftional 
rivals,  and  often  the  bitter  perfonal  enemies,  of  their  brethren  and 
cotemporaries.  Others  of  them  are  young  men,  not  yet  known 
to  the  world  ; but  eager  to  become  fo,  and  to  fhow  the  world  how 
far  fuperior  they  are  to  their  elder  brethren  in  talents  and  profefi- 
fional  knowledge,  and  how  far  more  worthy  of  public  efteem  and 
confidence,  and  of  great  and  lucrative  employment. 

Thofe  who  are  attacked  on  this  very  tender  point,  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  be  much  more  candid  and  impartial  than  thofe  who  at- 
tack 
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tack  them.  Phyficians  and  Surgeons  depend,  not  only  for  pro- 
fperity  in  their  profefhons,  but  for  their  daily  bread,  oil  their  pro- 
feflional  character  ; which  is  neceffarily  edimated  by  a kind  of  com- 
parifon,  always  invidious,  with  the  character  of  their  brethren. 
If  any  of  them  were  to  admit  the  claims  of  their  alfuming  brethren, 
whether  their  cotemporaries  or  juniors,  to  fuperior  fkill  and  know- 
ledge, it  would  be  almod  equivalent  to  giving  all  that  they  had  to 
their  mod  hated  rivals  and  bittered  enemies.  Profeffional  charac- 
ter is  to  a Phyfician  or  Surgeon,  what  a tongue  is  to  a lawyer, 
fingers  to  a fiddler,  or  feet  to  a dancing-mailer : it  is  his  landed 
ellate,  his  bank-dock,  his  India  bonds,  his  3 per  cent,  confols,  his 
fkill  in  jockey Ihip,  his  feat  in  parliament,  his  knowledge  of  play, 
his  fcrip,  his  omnium  ; and  he  mud  fight  for  it  to  the  lad.  If 
only  half  a quarter  of  a yard  were  fnipped  off  from  the  point 
of  a lawyer’s  tongue,  every  time  that  he  undertook  a bad  caufe,  or 
employed  a bad  argument  in  maintaining  a good  one,  the  world 
would  foon  hear  fuch  an  outcry  as  never  yet  was  heard  ; and  I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  gentlemen  of  the  long  robe,  who  have  long 
been  accudomed  to  difpute  and  wrangle  with  one  another  all  their 
days,  with  great  candour  and  good  humour,  would  foon  become 
as  illiberal  and  inveterate  in  their  difputes  as  the  word  of  my  bre- 
thren. Medical  difputants  are  but  men,  neither  better  nor  worfe 
than  other  men ; but  placed  in  very  trying  and  unfavourable  cir- 
cumdances.  Of  this  many  of  the  Medical  Profefiion  have  been  fo 
well  convinced,  that  no  temptation,  or  provocation,  could  ever 
induce  them  to  engage  in  a medical  controverfy. 

Some  of  our  medical  difputants  have  really  been  men  of  talents, 
of  fcience,  of  wit : and  have  had  all  the  advantages  which  a liberal 
and  learned  education  could  give  them  : fo  that  it  is  not  furprifing 
that  their  controverfial  writings  have  been  jud  and  fevere,  as  well 
as  acute,  lively,  and  entertaining.  But  unfortunately  many  more 
of  our  difputants,  who  had  none  of  thefe  advantages,  have  been 
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pleafed  to  take  it  into  what  they  call  their  heads,  that  they  pofifefs 
them  all  in  the  higheft  degree.  To  this  unlucky  miftake  we  owe 
an  infinite  number  of  volumes,  the  hundredth  part  of  which 
would  be  much  more  than  fufficient  to  give  all  mankind  a furfeit 
of  our  writings  and  our  controverfies. 

It  is  unneceffary  here  to  give  any  fpecimens  of  what  every  perfon 
of  tafte  and  judgment  muft  acknowledge  to  be  vile  and  deteftable 
in  medical  controverfy.  But  I fhall  give,  from  the  writings  of 
our  celebrated  countryman  Dr  Pitcairn , one  little  fpecimen  of  the 
fpirit,  the  inveteracy,  the  contempt,  and  even  the  ribaldry  and  a- 
bufe,  with  which  a keen  medical  difputant  can  treat  his  oppo- 
nent. 

AJlruc , a famous  French  phyfician  near  a hundred  years  ago, 
had  got  into  a difpute  about  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  fome 
things  relating  to  which  he  either  could  not  or  would  not  under- 
hand. He  feems  even  to  have  gone  fo  far  wrong,  as  to  admit 
that  the  fibres  of  the  cavities  of  the  heart  might  contract,  but  yet 
to  deny  that  by  fuch  contraction  they  could  comprefs,  or  propel,  the 
blood  contained  in  thofe  cavities.  To  fuch  a herefy  Pitcairn  could 
give  no  quarter  ; and,  though  perfectly  able  for  the  talk  himfelf, 
gravely  alked  the  opinion  of  the  Profeifor  of  Mathematics  in  the 
Univerfity  of  Edinburgh  with  refpeCt  to  it ; a James  Gregory,  not 
one  of  my  dynafty,  but  one  of  the  three  brothers  of  the  collateral 
dynafty.  He,  on  confidering  AJlruc  s argument,  pronounced  with 
confidence,  as  well  he  might,  that  if  a circular  fibre  furrounding 
a cavity,  contracted,  not  only  it  muft  comprefs  whatever  was  con- 
tained in  that  cavity  ; but  that,  if  it  contracted  to  half  its  original 
length,  it  muft  comprefs  whatever  was  between  it  and  the  centre  of 
the  cavity  into  the  fourth  part  of  its  former  fpace.  Not  content 
with  this  fchooling,  he  proceeds  to  give  a burlefque  demonftration 
of  AJlruc  s doCtrine,  but  good  enough,  as  he  thought,  for  AJlruc . 

This, 
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This,  it  might  have  been  thought,  would  have  fatisfied  the 
keeneft  difputant : but  it  did  not  fatisfy  Pitcairn , who  thought  it 
neceffary  to  adminifter  fome  farther  flagellation  to  AJlruc , in  his 
own  peculiar  ftyle  ; and  accordingly,  after  quoting  the  words  of  my 
namefake,  thus  proceeds. 

<c  Hac  mens  Gregorius. 

Ego  libellum  AJlrucii  non  vocem  Annales  Voluji , five  cacatam  chart  am  ^ 
quia  mihi  videtur  Aftrucius  nunquam  cacajfe , alioquin  fenfijfet  mufculos 
abdominis  et  fe  contrahere , et  alia  ex  primer e pojfe 

Happily  it  is  impoffible  to  tranflate  Pitcairn's  fentence : but 
every  perfon  who  underftands  the  language  and  the  alluiion  of  it, 
muft  be  fenfible  that  it  is  impoffible  to  eflimate  more  contemptuouf- 
ly  the  talents  and  knowledge  of  an  adverfary.  But  thofe  medical 
difputants,  who  naturally  burn  with  a defire  to  emulate  what  they 
cannot  fail  to  admire,  and  who  have  really  the  fined  talents  for 
blackguard  abufe,  may  be  affured  that  it  is  in  vain  for  them  to 
expect  the  fame  admiration  of  their  ribaldry,  unlefs  it  comes 
adorned,  recommended,  and  enforced,  by  fome  portion  of  that 
acutenefs,  and  found  reafoning,  and  real  wit,  which  Pitcairn  dif- 
played.  (See  the  Prefatory  Epidle  to  Pitcarnii  Difertationes  Medicce , 
4to  Edin.  edition,  1713). 


Suppofing,  however  contrary  to  the  plain  meaning  of  words  as 
plain  as  any  in  the  Englifh  language,  that  my  innocent  compli- 
ment to  Jonathan  Dawplucker,  Efq;  was  bona  fde  a threat,  and 
by  me  intended  as  fuch,  if  not  as  fomething  worfe,  a dill  greater 
difficulty  and  fubjecd  of  aflonifhment  remains,  namely,  how  fuch 
a compliment,  or  threat,  to  Jonathan  Dawplucker,  Efq;  can  be  a 
threat  to  the  oldeft  of  the  young  Surgeons. 

The  firfl  ftep  in  this  mod  interefling  inquiry  is,  to  afcertain 
who  is  the  olded  of  the  young  Surgeons.  Happily  for  all  con- 
cerned, 
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cerned,  Mr  John  Bell  has  had  the  goodnefs  to  give  us  great  aflift- 
ance  on  this  point.  In  the  very  beginning  of  his  pamphlet,  Or 
what  may  be  reckoned  a preface  and  introduction  to  it,  he  tells 
ns,  that  “ the  following  requeft  was  prefented  to  Mr  Bell,  as  the 
“ oldeft  of  the  Junior  Surgeons.”  Every  body  mult  be  feniible  of 
his  great  delicacy  in  attributing  to  that  accidental  circumftance 
alone,  the  very  honourable  compliment  that  one  party  of  his 
brethren  paid  him,  in  requefting  him  to  draw  up  an  Anfwer  to 
my  Memorial.  This  mode  of  ftating  the  faCt  muft  certainly  be 
attributed  to  his  extraordinary  modefty ; for  every  perfon  but 
himfelf  would  have  faid  without  hefitation,  that  he  was  employ- 
ed by  his  party  to  write  for  them,  not  in  conlideration  of  his  be- 
ing the  oldeft  of  the  Junior  Surgeons,  but  in  conlideration  of  the 
undifputed  fuperiority  of  his  talents,  and  his  great  and  acknow- 
ledged merit  as  a controverfial  writer.  Indeed  fome  evil-minded 
perfons  went  fo  far  as  to  fay,  that  he  was  the  only  one  of  the  party 
who  could  write  ; but  this  muft  not  be  underftood  literally.  All 
that  I can  uiiderftand  or  believe  on  that  point  is,  that  none  of  his 
party  could  have  written  nearly  fo  well  as  he  has  done,  or  would 
have  been  trufted  by  the  party  to  write  for  them,  on  an  occafion 
at  once  fo  delicate  and  fo  important. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  thefe  fpeculations,  it  muft  at  leaft 
remain  certain,  either  that  Mr  John  Bell,  the  oldeft  of  the  young 
Surgeons,  is  Jonathan  Dawplucker,  Efquire,  or  at  leaft  that  he 
willies  to  be  thought  fo.  The  latter  fuppofition  being  unfavour- 
able to  Mr  John  Bell,  as  implying  a wifh  on  his  part  to  have  the 
credit  of  writings  not  his  own,  but  very  generally  and  juftly  ad- 
mired, may  be  fet  afide  ^t  once,  without  any  minute  examination. 
We  have  then  to  confider  only  the  other  part  of  the  alternative, 
that  he  really  is,  as  his  words  imply,  the  author  of  thofe  admi- 
rable works  which  bear  the  name  of  Jonathan  Dawplucker.  On 
confidering  again  and  again  his  words,  in  the  very  interefting 
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marginal  note  at  prefent  under  review,  I cannot  perceive  that 
he  has  made  any  diftin&ion  between  the  two  publications  which 
equally  bear  that  formidable  name.  Are  we  then  to  confider  him 
as  the  author  of  them  both  ? or  will  he  in  due  time,  and  in  his 
own  way,  favour  the  world  with  a luminous  commentary  on  his 
own  text  ? This  I conceive  will  at  lead  be  acceptable  to  the 
world,  and  will  even  be  wanted  for  the  inftnuftion  and  convitftion 
of  many  well-meaning  but  dull  plodding  people,  who  do  not  un- 
derftand  men  of  genius  and  their  ways,  and  always  infill  upon 
judging  them  by  common  rules.  There  is  no  doubt  fomething 
very  engaging  in  that  kind  of  myflery  and  coquetry  which  Mr 
John  Bell  has  fo  artfully  employed,  in  half  fhowing  half  conceal- 
ing that  he  is  the  great  Jonathan  Dawplucker ; et  fugit  ad falices  et 
Je  cupit  ante  videri,  Many  readers  will  always  be  gratified  by  find- 
ing fomething  left  to  their  own  genius,  imagination,  and  induflry  : 
they  mull  no  doubt  confider  it  as  a compliment  to  their  fagacity, 
to  get  but  a hint,  a pretty  broad  one,  I mufl  confefs,  in  the  pre- 
fent inflance,  and  to  be  allowed  to  find  out.  the  reft  for  themfelves. 
Poflibly  too  Mr  John  Bell  has  had  fome  other  reafons  for  not  choo- 
fing  to  fay  explicitly  that  he  was  the  writer  of  all  or  even  of  fome 
of  thofe  works  which  bear  the  name  of  Jonathan  Dawplucker. 
But  if  he  will  only  confider  how  wofully  his  readers  and  admi- 
rers muft  be  puzzled  and  bewildered  by  his  referve  and  obfeurity 
on  that  interefting  point,  I truft  he  will  have  pity  on  them,  and 
put  an  end  to  their  doubts  and  their  pain,  by  enlightening  their 
underftanding.  This  furely  he  can  beft  do,  diem  qui  promit  et  eclat , 
alivfque  et  idem  vafeitur. 

The  chief  difficulty  that  many  of  them  feel,  is  to  conceive  how 
any  man,  not  furioufly  infane,  fhould  attack,  and  difteeft,  and  ana- 
tomife  himfelf,  with  fuch  unrelenting  inveteracy,  as  Mr  John  Bell 
has  difplayed  in  both  thofe  works  to  which  I allude.  It  is  a com- 
mon opinion,  but  a very  grofs  miftake,  that  it  is  only  in  the  firft 
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of  Jonathan  Dawplucker’s  works  that  Mr  John  Bell  is  fo  roughly 
handled.  The  fame  inveteracy  againfl  him  appears  in  the  fecond 
of  them,  even  in  the  dedication  of  it  to  Mr  Benjamin  Bell;  which 
appears  to  have  been  moft  unaccountably  overlooked  : For  example, 
44  When  this  bloody-minded  man  troubled  the  College,  (of  which 
44  you  very  naturally  confider  yourfelf  and  your  copartners  as  con- 
“ ftituting  a majority,  or  at  leaft  a quorum,  tres  faciunt  collegium ) ; 
“ when  he  began  to  difturb  the  College  with  his  johnbellations, 
44  why  did  you  not  let  him  go  on  quietly  ? I can  allure  you  he 
44  is  no  more  fit  than  yourfelf  to  inftitute  a literary  fociety,  and 
44  far  lefs  to  create  one  out  of  nothing  ! You  fhould  have  let 
44  him  44  Go  on,”  and  left  it  to  me  to  fhow  how  much  he  is  a 
“ dunce  in  fcience,  a pretender  in  anatomy,  a puppy  in  furgery, 
44  and  a plagiarifl  in  every  thing.  Was  it  wifely  done  to  fet  your 
44  Hall  on  fire,  in  order  to  drive  out  a few  vermin  ? He  and  thofe 
41  who  have  joined  him  are  a fet  of  felf-fufhcient  ignorant  boys, 
44  not  equal  befides  in  number  to  the  partners  of  your  own  firm,. 
44  If  they  have  contradicted  you,  it  mull  have  been  from  mere 
44  conceit,  vanity,  and  idlenefs ! 44  They  are  idle,  they  are  idle, 

44  and  therefore  do  they  fay,  Let  us  go  to  facrifice  to  our  gods.”  ” 
This,  to  the  beft  of  my  judgment,  is  juft  the  fum  and  fub fiance  of 
what  is  contained  in  the  firfl  of  Jonathan  Dawplucker’s  pamphlets. 

I already  hinted,  that  it  is  a vulgar  error,  to  attempt  to  eftimate 
men  of  genius,  and  their  adtions,  by  common  rules.  Certainly  no 
man  but  one  of  fuperior  genius  would  have  thought  of  acquiring 
diftindtion,  and  of  recommending  himfelf  to  the  favour  and  con-? 
fidence  of  the  public,  by  fuch  an  unmerciful  diffedtion  of  himfelf, 
as  that  one  of  Mr  John  Bell  contained  in  the  pamphlet,  which  ex- 
plains, with  fuch  acutenefs  and  logical  accuracy,  the  whole  craft 
and  myftery,  and  all  the  genera  and  fpecies , of  the  great  and  new  art 
of  johnbellation.  I muft  own  I think  there  was  a degree  of  va- 
nity in  giving  it  this  name,  not  quite  confiflent  with  his  exemplary 
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modefly  on  all  other  occafions.  Perhaps  he  thought  his  great  can- 
dour, and  perfect  veracity  in  all  that  he  Paid  with  refpedl  to  himfelf, 
might  excufe  that  appearance  of  vanity,  in  endeavouring  by  fuch 
an  innocent  expedient  to  make  his  name  immortal.  It  mull  be 
obferved,  that  this  mode  of  attracting  notice,  and  gaining  efteem 
and  confidence,  though  uncommon,  is  not  abfolutely  without 
example  even  in  this  age  and  country.  Within  my  memory  a fa- 
mous popular  preacher  foon  gained  the  efteem  and  confidence  of 
his  congregation,  by  telling  them,  from  the  pulpit,  that  from  his 
youth  upwards  he  had  been  fadly  addidled  to  lying.  It  was  evi- 
dently impoffible  for  fuch  a man  to  fail  in  his  attempt : if  his 
hearers  were  not  flocks  or  ftones,  they  muft  have  believed  and 
efteemed  him. 

In  fome  other  countries  it  has  been  the  pradlice,  time  immemo- 
rial, for  certain  individuals  of  fuperior  genius,  to  raife  themfelves 
to  eminence,  and  to  acquire  great  influence  over  their  country- 
men, by  inflidling  on  their  own  perfons  the  moft  unmerciful  tor- 
ments, by  way  of  penance.  Thus,  in  Hindoftan,  they  reckon  at 
leaft  a mil  Ion  and  a half,  fome  fay  two  millions,  of  fuch  fellows, 
whom  they  call  Faquirs.  I remember  to  have  read  of  one  of  thefe 
worthies,  who  became  a very  great  man  by  the  Ample  expedient  of 
driving  ten-penny  nails  into  his  breech.  I do  not  wifh  here  to  make 
or  to  infinuate  any  malicious  comparifons  : I take  it  for  granted,  that 
not  one  in  fifty  of  thofe  felf-tormenting  Faquirs  is  equal,  or  near- 
ly equal,  in  genius  to  Mr  John  Bell : yet  Purely  even  the  dullefl 
of  them  may  be  reckoned  infinitely  fuperior  in  talents  to  the 
Ample  Hindoos  who  believe  in  them.  Every  body  knows,  that 
in  Popifh  countries,  to  this  day,  many  people  acquire  the  reputa- 
tion of  fuperior  fandlity,  and  are  even  fuppofed  to  obtain  miracu- 
lous powers,  by  the  unceafing  penances  which  they  perform.  I 
know  not  how  early  this  practice  began  in  the  Chriftian  Church : 
but  certainly  as  early  as  the  third  ^century  it  was  well  underflood. 
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Early  in  that  century  the  great  Saint  Origen  flourifhed : and 
though,  by  his  fuperior  genius,  and  his  unparalleled  inveteracy 
in  difputes,  and  his  being  a little  crack-brained,  he  mull  eafily 
have  been  at  the  head  of  one  party  in  the  church ; yet  not  con- 
tent with  that  kind  of  greatnefs,  by  employing  a well-judged  pe- 
nance on  his  own  perfon,  he  acquired  at  once  unrivalled  emi- 
nence. Underftanding,  or  pretending  to  underftand,  literally,  a 
certain  text  of  Scripture,  (Matth.  xix.  12.),  which  the  moft  ortho- 
dox divines  of  all  Chriftian  churches  have  agreed  in  confidering 
as  metaphorical,  he  performed  on  his  own  perfon  a little  chirur- 
gical  operation,  a mere  fcratch,  a flea-bite,  in  comparifon  of  the 
terrible  difle&ing  and  anatomifing  which  Mr  John  Bell,  under  the 
borrowed  name  of  Jonathan  Dawplucker,  has  performed  on  him- 
felf : and  fo  well  did  he  fucceed  by  it,  that  his  reward  was  great  as 
his  utmoft  wi£h.  He  had  the  pleafure  of  living  in  perpetual  war- 
fare with  all  his  brethren,  and  at  laft  of  receiving  the  crown  of 
martyrdom ; nay,  to  this  day,  his  writings  are  often  quoted  by 
keen  theological  difputants.  Omne  tulit  punEfum,  If  Mr  John  Bell 
really  willies  to  be  regarded  as  the  Saint  Origen  of  medical  dilpu- 
tants,  which,  from  the  marginal  note  in  his  Anfwer  to  me,  and  the 
whole  tenor  of  the  fir  ft,  and  the  dedication  of  the  fecond  of  Jona- 
than Dawplucker’s  pamphlets,  feems  to  be  the  cafe,  no  body  can 
have  any  objections : but  if  that  be  not  his  meaning,  and  if  all 
thofe  writings,  and  notes,  and  hints,  are  to  be  regarded  only  as  a 
Harlequinade,  I humbly  think  it  is  almoft  time  that  he  Ihould 
make  an  end  of  that  cruel  felf-difleCtion,  and  put  himfelf  neatly 
together  again,  fecundum  artem ; for  I am  fure  that  many  of  his 
beft  friends  mull  long  have  been  in  pain  for  him.  Very  little 
will  be  wanted  to  accomplilh  this  healing  procefs : nothing  more 
or  lefs,  but  juft  to  Ihow  that  the  quotations  from  his  own  wri- 
tings given  as  true  in  Jonathan  Dawplucker’s  firft  pamphlet,  and  by 
the  malevolent  vulgar  believed  to  be  fo,  are  all  falfe,  as  well  as  the 
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fhort  and  pithy  character  given  of  himfelf  in  the  dedication  of 
Dawplucker’s  fecond  pamphlet.  This  I am  fure  it  will  be  as  eafy 
for  him  to  do,  as  to  Ihow  that  thofe  quotations  from  my  Memo- 
rial are  fair  and  true,  with  which  he  has  fo  liberally  favoured  the 
world. 

I mull  not  deprive  Mr  John  Bellof  the  pleafure  of  knowing  that 
he  fucceeded  perfectly  in  quizzing  me,  by  what  he  had  hinted  of  the 
attacks  made  on  his  character,  and  of  what  he  had  done  in  felf-de- 
fence.  Not  fulpeCting  that  there  could  be  any  trick  or  deceit  in 
that  part  of  his  letter,  printed  page  35.  of  this  Memorial,  I bona  fide 
applied  to  feveral  bookfellers  for  a copy  of  his  defence,  or  anfwer 
to  the  pamphlet  of  Jonathan  Dawplucker,  Efquire  : but  none  of 
them  had  ever  feen  or  heard  of  fuch  a defence  or  anfwer,  fo  that  I 
am  well  convinced  none  fuch  ever  was  publilhed.  What  is  very 
curious,  moft  or  all  of  them  mentioned  to  me  Jonathan  Dawpluck- 
er’s fecond  pamphlet,  as  what  they  underltood  to  be  Mr  John  Bell’s 
defence  or  anfwer  to  the  firft.  But  that  mult  have  been  a miltake  ; 
for,  in  the  firft  place,  it  contains  (as  already  quoted,  page  299.)  in- 
Itead  of  a contradiction  or  refutation,  a brief  recapitulation  and 
enforcement  of  every  thing  unfavourable  to  Mr  John  Bell,  which 
had  been  laid  of  him  in  Dawplucker’s  firlt  Pamphlet : and  in  the 
fecond  place,  the  whole  body  of  the  Pamphlet  is  filled  with  the 
moll  virulent  abufe  of  Mr  Benjamin  Bell ; which  I conceive  to  be 
well  merited,  and  well  bellowed  on  the  faid  Benjamin  Bell,  as  be- 
ing a kind  of  income-tax,  more  equitably  aflelfed,  and  more  rigo- 
roully  exaCled,  than  ever  Mr  Pitt’s  was.  It  is  indeed  fo  fair  and 
reafonable  a tax,  that  I think  he  ought  to  pay  it  without  murmur- 
ing, every  year,  as  long  as  he  lives. 

I mull  alfo  do  Mr  John  Bell  the  jultice  to  lay,  that  he  has  Ihown 
himfelf  thoroughly  mailer  of  the  Englilh  language,  by  the  very 
perfeCl  manner  in  which  he  has  dilguifed  his  own  peculiar  llyle, 
and  alfumed  one  diametrically  oppofite  to  it,  in  the  former  of  the 
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two  Pamphlets  publifhed  under  the  borrowed  name  of  Jonathan 
Dawplucker.  In  molt  or  all  of  his  other  works,  he  writes  with 
peculiar  eafe  and  elegance ; in  every  page,  and  in  almoft  every 
fentence,  fnatching  a grace  beyond  the  reach  of  art.  But  in  Jo- 
nathan Dawplucker’s  firft  pamphlet  no  fuch  grace  or  elegance  can 
be  perceived  : it  is  evident  in  the  whole  of  it, 

'That  rules  as  Jlrici  his  labour  d work  confine , 

As  if  the  Stagy  rite  overlook'd  each  line. 

I doubt  whether  there  be  in  the  whole  of  it  the  fmalleft  devia- 
tion from  the  vulgar  rules  of  grammar : and  certainly  the  whole 
of  it  is  written  with  a degree  of  drynefs,  little  if  at  all  inferior  to 
that  of  Gulliver’s  Travels,  or  Swift’s  Advice  to  the  people  of  Ire- 
land to  eat  their  own  children.  That  dry  ftyle  has  at  different 
times  been  in  fafhion ; as  for  example,  in  England  about  one  hun- 
dred, and  in  Rome  about  eighteen  hundred  years  ago ; and  in 
Athens  for  fome  hundred  years  before.  Some  readers  as  well  as  wri- 
ters of  bad  tafle  have  affected  to  admire  it  greatly,  and  have  called 
it  claflical : but  it  has  always  foon  gone  into  difrepute,  and  been 
reprobated  by  the  general  voice  of  mankind  ; who  never  fail  to  tire 
of  it,  and  to  be  delighted  with  the  very  oppofite  ftyle,  fuch  as  Mr 
John  Bell  has  employed  in  his  Anfwer  to  me.  If  this  Anfwer  had 
been  written  in  the  fame  dry  ftyle  with  Jonathan  Dawplucker’s 
firft  pamphlet,  the  ftudying  and  differing  of  it,  inftead  of  being 
an  agreeable  amufement,  would  have  been  to  me  an  irkfome  and 
infupportable  labour. 


Towards  the  conclufton  of  his  pamphlet,  (fedlion  3.  p.  49. 
and  50.)  Mr  John  Bell  takes  his  leave  of  me,  in  a ftrain  of  the 
moft  animated  eloquence  ; to  which  it  would  be  doing  great  in- 
juft ice 
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juftice  were  I to  give  only  a few  fentences  or  extracts  from  it, 
by  way  of  fample.  I fhall  therefore  tranfcribe  it  verbatim  et  lite- 
ratim, not  forgetting  the  marginal  notes  with  which  it  is  enriched 
and  adorned : for  thefe  notes  are  of  equal  authority  with  the  text, 
and  contain  matters  much  more  interefting  even  than  the  text  it- 
felf.  I put,  as  on  a former  occafion,  numbers  on  the  margin  of 
this  long  quotation,  for  the  fake  of  precife  reference  to  the  feveral 
parts  of  it,  confidered  in  their  proper  connection  with  the  whole. 

“ Of  the  Memorialift  we  fhall  alfo  take  our  leave,  though  in 
“ terms  lefs  fervent  or  refpeCtful.  The  ceremonial  of  taking  leave 
“ mufl  be  complied  with  : his  talents,  his  profeffional  reputation,  his 
“ literary  atchievements,  his  flation  in  the  Univerfity,  require  all 
u due  obfervance.  w His  genius  for  quarrelling  with  his  profef- 
“ fional  brethren”  is  the  natural  fubjeCt  of  our  valedictory  ad- 
“ drefs ; the  fhare  of  this  very  peculiar  talent  which  he  has 
“ been  pleafed  to  bellow  on  us  and  our  private  matters,  enfures 
“ to  him  this  laft  mark  of  our  regard. 

M Confcious  that  he  had  faid  fuch  things  as  young  men  of  fpi- 
“ rit  could  never  endure,  he  has  taken  precautions  not  unworthy 
“ of  his  genius ; and  tried,  by  a curious  anticipation,  to  take  off 
“ the  effeCt  of  our  juft  reproaches.” 

To  this  part  of  his  text  is  fubjoined  the  following  marginal 
note  ; the  firft  lines  of  which  are  a faithful  tranfcript  from  my 
own  Memorial,  and  the  laft  lines  contain  his  very  interefting  ob- 
fervation  on  my  words. 

“ Perhaps  the  formidable  Janus-headed  Jonathan  Dawplucker , Efq; 
“ notwithfanding  his  former  kindnefs  to  me,  and  all  the  civil  and  kind 
“ things  which  I have  faid  of  him  and  his  books , will  officiate  as  high 
“ prief , and  from  his  two  mouths  will  thunder  forth  the  direful  fen- 
“ tence , and  with  his  own  four  hands  begin  the  facrifice , by  plucking 
“ me  as  bare  as  a fjlo.  Phis  I fhall  confider  as  a very  great  honour , 
“ and  a particular  favour ; for  it  will  complete  the  evidence  of  all 
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44  that  I wIJJj  to  ejlablijlo , and  give  to  the  Managers  of  this  Infrmary , 
a and  to  the  Public , a jufl  notion  of  the  inveterate  rancour  of  medical 
44  hatred Thefe  are  the  terms  in  which  the  Memorialift  threa- 
44  tens  (not  to  ufe  any  coarfer  expreflion),  the  oldest  of  the 
44  young  Surgeons,  whofe  natural  duty  it  was  to  Hand  forward 
44  in  the  general  caufe.”  His  text  then  proceeds  as  follows : 

44  The  public  and  avowed  difapprobation  of  a whole  college, 
44  he  has  imputed  to  the  refentment  of  one  man,  who,  though  he 
44  once  ftood  forth  in  felf-defence  when  his  own  reputation  was 
44  attacked  by  anonymous  pamphlets,  had  no  quarrel  with  the  Me- 
44  morialift,  whom  he  never  feared  nor  hated ! nor  hates  nor 
44  fears. 

44  Our  Memorialift,  ill  contented  with  this  great  exertion  of  his 
44  peculiar  talent ! fenfible  of  an  imperfection  in  his  work,  while  he 
44  has  attained  only  to  a general  quarrel,  faftens  his  quarrel  at  laffc 
44  on  this  perfon,  and  perfecutes  him  with  fuch  praife  as  his  nature 
44  will  allow  him  to  beftow.  He  calls  him  the  head  of  our  party  ! 
44  a cunning  compliment ; he  calls  him  the  Junius  and  the  Janus 
44  of  medical  literature  ! an  ironical  compliment ; he  deferibes 
44  him  as  the  moft  turbulent  man  of  a turbulent  fociety  ! a felfifh 
44  compliment ; fince  it  reminds  us  of  that  boafted  accomplifhment 
44  in  which  the  Memorialift  himfelf  never  was  excelled,  and  recals 
44  the  memory  of  his  own  quarrels,  numberlefs  and  namelefs, 
44  Lordly  f,  Literary,  and  Obftetrical  ! Metaphyfical,  Polemical, 
44  Surgical,  and  Moral  too  ! for  how  can  fuch  a man,  when  he 
44  quarrels  with  all  good  men,  efcape  quarrelling  fometimes  44  on  a 
44  moral  caufe  !”  But  we  leave  tfye  unwearied  Memorialift  to  com- 
44  plete  the  work  he  delights  in,  and  finiih  the  particular  quarrel 
44  he  has  fo  happily  begun.”  Subjoined  to  this  paffage,  by  a mark 
of  reference  at  the  word  Lordly , is  the  following  marginal  note. 
44  The  Memorialift  inhnuates,  that  his  quarrels  are  only  pro- 
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w feflional  quarrels ; but  tho’  he  cajoles  the  Bar,  he  quarrels  with 
“ the  Bench.” 

The  latter  part  of  this  fhort  note,  “ tho’  he  cajoles  the  bar, 
he  quarrels  with  the  bench,”  I have  not  the  honour  to  under- 
Hand  ; and  therefore  I fhall  not  attempt  to  make  any  particular  ob- 
fervations  on  it.  The  former  part  of  the  note,  about  my  infinuating 
that  my  quarrels  are  only  profejjional  quarrels,  I underhand  per- 
fectly, and*admire  greatly.  It  is  equal  to  almoft  any  of  the  fpe- 
cimens  hitherto  confidered,  of  Mr  John  Bell’s  talents  as  an  orator 
and  a lawyer.  As  it  related  to  a matter  of  faff,  which  mull  have 
been  perfectly  well  known  to  him,  his  ufual  bad  luck  with  refpedt 
to  all  luch  matters  of  courfe  attended  him  in  the  Hating  of  it.  Far 
from  having  ever  infinuated,  or  faid,  or  thought,  that  my  quarrels 
were  only  profeflional  quarrels,  I had  expreffed  fully,  and  in  the 
HrongeH  poflible  terms,  the  direCt  contrary  ; and  had  even  men- 
tioned my  reafons  for  having  carefully  avoided  all  profeflional 
quarrels.  Of  thefe  truths,  every  perfon  may  convince  himfelf  at 
once,  by  pending  the  2 2 2d  and  223d  pages  of  my  former  Me- 
morial. There  is  peculiar  merit  in  Mr  John  Bell’s  mode  of  Hating  * 
that  faCl ; for  it  appears  from  his  own  Pamphlet,  (SeClion  iH, 
page  40th),  that  he  had  read  and  underHood  that  part  of  my  Me- 
morial : nay,  he  has  even  quoted  fairly  my  own  words,  exprefling, 
that  without  even  the  pretence  of  any  difference  in  medical  opi- 
nions, and  purely  on  account  of  certain  differences  in  morality, 

I had  quarrelled  irreconcileably  with  fome  of  my  brethren,  and 
refufed  ever  again  to  confult  with  them. 

Thefe  things  being  abundantly  well  known,  I thought  it  right, 
in  my  former  Memorial,  to  mention,  briefly  and  generally,  what 
had  been  the  nature  and  fubjeCl  of  thofe  quarrels  in  which  I had 
been  engaged ; as  I was  almoH  certain  that  they  would  be  mifre- 
prefented,  and  that  I fhould  be  reproached  with  them,  as  if  they 
had  been  profeflional  difputes  or  quarrels ; of  which,  as  occurring  in 
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others,  I had  occafion,  for  the  purpofes  of  my  former  Memorial, 
to  give  fome  account,  and  to  exprefs  my  abhorrence  and  contempt. 
But  though  I regard  medical  quarrels  as  ridiculous  and  difgraceful, 
I conceive  that  there  may  be  fuch  immoralities  in  the  conduct  of 
Phyficians  or  Surgeons,  that  their  profeffional  Brethren  may  not 
only  be  juftified  in  renouncing  all  intercourfe  with  them,  but  can 
fcarce  be  juftified  if  they  do  not  aCt  in  this  decifive  manner. 

It  is  difficult  even  to  guefs,  what  purpofe  Mr  John  Bell’s  determi- 
ned mifreprefentation  of  my  meaning  and  of  my  words  is  intended 
to  ferve.  I do  not  fee  that  he  attempts  to  make  any  ufe  of  it ; and 
I therefore  confider  it  as  introduced  only  to  difplay  his  own  pecu- 
liar talents  : juft  like  the  fpirited  Voluntary,  totally  unconnected 
with  every  part  of  the  Church  fervice,  which  an  expert  organift 
performs  to  amufe  a congregation,  and  fhew  his  own  powers  of 
compofition  and  execution.  There  are  feveral  other  voluntaries , 
feemingly  of  the  fame  kind,  in  Mr  John  Bell’s  anfwer  to  me  : fome 
of  which  have  been  already  confidered.  One  more  of  them,  as  a 
matter  of  curiofty,  deferves  to  be  pointed  out.  In  his  2d  feCtion, 
page  2 1 , line  24,  he  is  pleafed  to  fay : “ And  our  memorialift  has 
“ been  fo  unwife  as  to  repeat  the  lines,  Non  facile  emergunt  quorum 
“ virtutibus  obfat  res  angufa  domi.  It  is  of  us  he  fpeaks  : we  thank 
“ him  for  the  compliment,  and  fhall  ftrive  to  do  away  the  re- 
“ proach.” 

Mr  John  Bell’s  ufual  bad  luck  with  refpeCl  to  all  matters  of  faCl 
has  attended  him  on  this  occafion.  In  my  former  Memorial  I had 
not  repeated  {nor  quoted, , which,  I prefume,  is  what  he  means  by 
repeated ) that  well  known  paflage  of  one  of  Juvenal’s  Satires  ; nor 
even  one  word  of  it : as  he  muft  have  known  perfectly.  It  is  there- 
fore himfelf  alone,  not  me,  that  he  and  his  clients  have  to  thank 
both  for  the  compliment  and  the  reproach  to  themfelves,  which  he 
pretends  to  difcover  in  thofe  words  of  the.  Roman  Satirifl.  But, 
for  my  part,  I mull  own  that  I am  fo  dull,  that,  even  with  the 
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help  of  his  very  broad  hint,  I can  perceive  neither  reproach,  nor 
compliment,  nor  any  the  moft  diftant  allufion  to  Mr  John  Bell  or 
his  clients  in  that  paflage  of  Juvenal’s  third  fatire,  which  he,  not 
T,  has  quoted. 

The  only  paflage,  in  my  former  Memorial,  that  I can  think  of, 
which  can  be  fuppofed  to  have  recalled'to  any  perfon’s  memory  Juve- 
nal’s fentiment,  though  certainly  it  exprefles  a very  different  thought, 
is  the  following  fentence  : “ Modeft  merit,  from  unfavourable  cir- 
“ cumftances,  may  pine,  from  youth  to  age,  in  obfcurity,  con- 
“ tempt,  and  poverty.”  But  furely  even  this  paflage  neither  is, 
nor  can  it  be  conftrued  to  be,  either  a reproach,  or  a compliment, 
or  any  kind  of  allufion  to  Mr  John  Bell  and  his  clients.  I am  fiire 
when  I wrote  it  I was  not  thinking  either  of  him  or  of  them : nor 
can  I well  conceive  how  any  human  Ikull  can  be  fo  roomy  as  to 
receive  and  accommodate  at  once  fuch  incongruous  and  difcordant 
thoughts.  I can  fcarce  think  that  he  himfelf,  or  that  any  of  them, 
fhould  fuppofe,  and  I am  fure  at  leaft  that  no  other  body  could  fup- 
pofe,  that  I meant  to  fay,  that  res  angujla  domi  always  or  generally 
made  a perfon  unfuccefsful  in  any  branch  of  the  medical  profeflion: 
for  it  is  too  notorious  to  require  any  proof,  that  very  few  indeed, 
certainly  not  one  in  a hundred,  of  Phyficians  or  Surgeons,  have  at- 
tained eminence  and  affluence,  or  even  independence  and  comfort, 
by  their  refpedlive  profeflions,  who  had  not  poverty  at  firft  to  force 
them  to  perfevering  exertions.  As  little  furely  can  it  be  fuppofed 
that  I meant  to  fay,  that  modejl  merit  precluded  fuccefs  in  phyfic  or 
furgery ; or  that  none  were  unfuccefsful  but  men  of  modejl  merit. 
I had  ftrongly  exprefled  my  belief,  that  the  moft  eminent  Surgeons 
in  Edinburgh,  who  enjoyed  the  greateft  {hare  of  public  efteem  and 
confidence,  and  had  been  the  moft  fuccefsful  in  their  profeflion, 
were  really  men  of  merit,  probably  of  the  greateft  merit,  and  well 
entitled  to  that  high  eftimation  which  they  had  attained.  So 
ftrongly  had  I exprefled  this  opinion,  as  thereby  to  give  offence  to 
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Mr  John  Bell,  who,  in  his  Anfwer  to  me,  has  made  fome  curious 
but  pretty  fevere  animadveriions  on  it : For  example,  in  the  36th 
page  of  his  fecond  fedion,  where  having  taken  occafion  to  men- 
tion, but  without  naming  them,  “ the  three  firft  Surgeons  of  the 
“ city,”  he  adds  this  fhort  and  pithy  commentary  : “ Superior 
“ to  us,  not  in  profeffional  acquirements,  but  in  that  accumu- 
“ lation  of  the  gains  and  emoluments  of  our  profeffion,  which  is 
“ fo  often  obtained  by  means  which  good  men  defpife.” — At , at  ; 
hoc  illud  ejl ; bine  ilia  lachryma ; hac  ilia  ejl  mijcricordia. — As  to 
any  fuppofition,  that  I meant  to  fay  or  infinuate  that  none  were 
unfuccefsful  but  men  of  modcjl  merit , it  is,  in  the  firft  place,  too 
abfurd  to  need  any  difeuflion  ; and,  in  the  fecond  place,  it  is  di- 
redly  repugnant  to  matter  of  fad.  In  every  city,  and  within  my 
memory  repeatedly  in  this  city,  there  have  been  inftances,  fo  well 
known,  that  it  would  be  equally  needlefs  and  indelicate  to  men- 
tion them  particularly,  of  men,  whofe  charader  was  juft  the  re- 
verfe  of  modejl  merit , who  yet  were  completely  unfuccefsful  as  Sur- 
geons. I have  no  doubt  that  Mr  John  Bell,  even  from  this  very 
general  defeription,  could  eafily  name  one  of  the  individuals  to 
whom  I allude ; a man  whofe  life  and  death  were  fo  remarkable 
and  inftrudive  that  they  fhould  never  be  forgotten  : were  it  only, 
that  all  who  imitate  his  condud  may  be  warned  by  his  example. 

I cannot  guefs  what  Mr  John  Bell  means  by  my  lordly  quarrels  ; 
for,  to  the  beft  of  my  remembrance,  I never  had  the  honour  of 
any  quarrel  with  any  Lord  ; nor  do  I know  what  he  means  by 
my  polemical  quarrels.  Polemical  quarrels,  or  controverfies,  or  dif- 
putes,  feem  to  me  to  be  fomewhat  like  wooden  timber,  vegetable 
grafs,  or  marine  feas : Controverfial  and  polemical,  the  one  ori- 
ginally a Latin,  the  other  a Greek  word,  I take  to  mean  the 
fame  thing.  My  literary  and  metaphyfical  quarrels  muff  anfwer 
for  themfelves.  I can  guefs  what  he  means  by  my  obfletrical  quar- 
rels : but  certainly  his  expreflion  could  never  convey  to  one,  not 
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already  acquainted  with  the  fadl  to  which  he  alludes,  any  the 
fmalleft  notion  of  what  it  was  ; on  the  contrary,  his  brief  expref* 
fion  would  convey  a totally  different  meaning,  and  one  abundant- 
ly abfurd  and  difgraceful  to  me.  Any  perfon,  informed  that  I 
had  been  engaged  in  an  obftetrical  quarrel,  would  certainly  un- 
derhand, that  I had  differed  in  opinion  on  fome  point  in  Mid- 
wifery from  fome  practitioner  of  that  noble  art ; and  that  this 
difference  in  opinion  had  become  a violent  difpute  or  controverfy, 
and  at  laft  an  open  quarrel ; which  certainly  would  have  been 
completely  ridiculous  in  me.  But  it  is  well  known  to  thoufands, 
and  to  no  body  better  than  to  Mr  John  Bell  himfelf,  that  the 
only  quarrel  of  mine,  to  which  in  the  paffage  quoted  he  can  al- 
lude, bore  no  relation  whatever  to  any  opinion  or  pra&ice  in 
Midwifery,  and  was  purely  on  a moral  caufe.  It  was  indeed  with  a 
Knight  of  the  noble  order  of  the  Crotchet ; but  that  furely  could  no 
more  entitle  it  to  be  called  an  obftetrical  quarrel,  than  a difpute  with 
a clergyman  or  a lawyer,  a foldier  or  a merchant,  is  entitled  to  be 
called  a theological  or  a legal,  a mercantile  or  a military  quarrel. 
The  fubject  of  it  was  a knavifli  pamphlet,  publifhed  under  a falfe 
name  ; and  plainly  intended  to  promote  the  pecuniary  intereft  of 
one  man,  and  to  injure  the  fame  and  fortune  of  another,  both  of 
them  my  colleagues  in  this  Univerfity.  From  an  accidental,  but 
very  ftriking  combination  of  circumftances,  I was  led  to  believe 
that  I could  completely  detecft,  and  bring  to  condign  punifhment, 
the  author  of  that  vile  piece  of  knavery : and  this  I thought  the 
honour  and  intereft  of  the  Univerfity  required  to  be  done.  Though 
baffled  in  this  attempt,  and  even  in  the  preliminary  ftep  towards 
it,  the  prevailing  on  my  colleagues  of  the  Univerfity  to  engage  in 
that  enquiry,  I was  abundantly  fuccefsful  in  another  attempt  that 
I made,  in  the  way  that  I thought  beft,  to  prevail  on  the  author 
of  that  pamphlet  to  expofe  himfelf.  Having  had  the  agreeable  fur- 
prife,  (even  while  the  preliminary  queftion  about  engaging  in 
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the  inquiry  was  yet  pending  in  the  Senatus  Academicus J,  to  receive 
a letter  from  the  author  of  the  pamphlet,  {till  ufing  his  falfe  name 
of  J.  Johnfon,  in  which  he  exerted  all  his  eloquence  and  talents 
to  dijfuade  and  deter  me  from  urging  that  inquiry  which  I had 
propofed  ; having  alfo  by  that  time  got  fome  valuable  additional 
information  about  the  faid  pamphlet,  and  its  birth  and  parentage ; 
no  lefs  indeed  than  that  one  of  the  fuppofed  or  fufpe&ed  authors 
of  it  had  intimated  to  one  of  his  acquaintance,  (the  late  Dr  Adair 
junior),  that  he  fhould  foon  fee  a publication  of  his,  but  with- 
out his  name  ; that  a few  days  afterwards,  but  near  a month  be- 
fore it  was  publifhed  here,  he  put  into  the  hands  of  Dr  Adair  a 
copy  of  the  ill-fated  pamphlet ; that  Dr  Adair  recognifed  in  it  the 
fentiments,  and  even  fome  of  the  expreffions  which  he  had  feveral 
times  heard  from  that  perfon  ; that  afterwards  he  took  occaiion  to 
tell  Dr  A.  that  he  had  been  accufed  of  being  the  author  of  the 
pamphlet ; that  he  was  much  hurt  with  the  imputation,  and  beg- 
ged Dr  A.  to  contradict  it,  if  ever  he  heard  it  mentioned ; that 
Dr  A.  advifed  him  to  do  this  in  a much  more  effectual  way,  by  ap- 
plying to  the  real  author,  through  the  medium  of  the  London  pu- 
blifhers  of  the  pamphlet,  and  getting  him  to  declare  himfelf; 
that  he  had  declined  to  do  this,  for  very  curious  reafons,  inli- 
nuating,  that  another  perfon,  whom  he  named,  had  alfo  been 
fufpedled  of  having  written  the  pamphlet,  infinuating  even  that 
his  own  father,  nay  that  he  himfelf  was  in  fome  meafure  con- 
cerned in  it,  “ that  the  author  might  poffibly  have  received  fome 
“ hints  refpeCling  that  publication,  from  his  father  or  himfelf,  by 
“ means  of  fome  information  which  had  been  conveyed  to  a friend 
“ in  London,”  &c.  &c.  Having  thus  acquired  almoft  certain 
knowledge  that  he  was  either  the  author  of  the  pamphlet,  or  at 
lead  privy  and  acceffory  to  it,  I thought  it  worth  while  to  try  to 
make  him  give  further  evidence  againfl  himfelf,  even  without 
knowing  it.  With  this  charitable  intention,  I wrote  him,  by  way 
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of  anfwer  to  his  unexpected  favour,  fuch  a letter  as  no  human 
being  ever  before  wrote  to  another.  My  letter  was  committed  to 
the  care  of  his  London  publilliers,  who,  I was  fure,  would  for- 
ward it,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  the  proper  perfon : and  he,  I 
was  pretty  fure,  could  not  fufpeCt  die  real  purpofe  of  it ; which 
was  to  provoke  him  to  fome  abfurd  and  extravagant  explolion, 
which,  inftead  of  removing  the  fufpicion  that  he  complained  of, 
might  confirm  it  for  ever,  and  make  him  generally  and  indifpu- 
tably  known  as  the  author  of  the  pamphlet.  After  a delay  of  a few 
days  longer  than  I expected,  but  which  was  afterwards  fully  and 
precifely  accounted  for,  the  explolion  took  place  in  the  very  perfon 
in  whom  I intended  and  expected  to  produce  it ; and  at  the  very 
moment  when  it  began,  I received  a fecond  letter  from  J.  John- 
fon,  Efq;  in  which  he  vowed  all  manner  of  vengeance  againft 
me,  but  in  the  mean  time  gave  me  complete  evidence  that  he 
had  received  my  letter,  and  that  he  had  not  fufpeCted  the  purpofe 
of  it. 

All  thefe  things,  of  courfe,  I took  care  to  explain  very  fully  and 
publicly : and  in  due  time  I was  favoured  with  a moll  edifying 
reply  to  my  publication  ; fuch  a reply  as  did  not  feem  to  need  any 
rejoinder  from  me  : for  bad  as  things  were  before,  it  made  them 
rather  worfe.  But  there  is  one  point  in  it  which  it  is  now  full  time 
to  explain,  juft  to  put  an  end  to  the  horrible  feelings  and  appre- 
henlions  with  which  the  author  of  it  and  his  friends  have  been 
tormented  for  near  ten  long  years. 

Conceiving,  I know  not  why,  that  it  would  ferve  his  caufe,  and 
at  leaft  render  me  odious,  to  make  it  be  believed  that  my  Anfwer  to 
him,  and  to  his  appeal  to  the  public,  was  to  have  been  publilhed, 
whether  his  Appeal  or  explofion  had  been  made  or  not , conceiving 
alfo,  very  rightly,  as  it  appeared,  that  fome  people  would  believe 
fuch  an  abfurdity,  in  his  Reply  to  me,  he  hazards  fome  fuch 
apoftrophe  as  this  : (for  not  having  his  Pamphlet  at  hand,  I quote 
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from  memory) : “ What  muft  be  the  feelings  of  the  reader,  when 
“ he  knows  that  his  (Dr  Gregory’s)  pamphlet  was  adlually  in 
“ the  prefs  before  my  letters  were  written,”  or  fomething  to  this 
effecil. 

The  feelings  of  his  readers,  as  well  as  his  own,  muft  indeed  have 
been  moll  awful : full  of  fublime  horror.  My  pamphlet  contained 
the  moll  precife  reference  to  his  publication ; and  there  is  much 
difficulty  in  conceiving  how  I could  write  with  fuch  certain  refer- 
ence to  another  perfon’s  work  not  then  written,  on  any  fuppoli- 
tion  but  one,  and  this  one  fo  plain  and  obvious,  that  it  muft  in- 
ftantly  have  occurred  to  every  perfon  who  had  faith  enough  to  be- 
lieve his  affertion  ; and  of  courfe  to  himfelf,  if  he  believed  it : the 
fuppofition  is  only,  that  I had  fold  myfelf  to  the  Devil,  and  from 
him  had  learned  exactly  what  that  ill  fated  author  was  to  write. 
That  point  being  afcertained,  it  followed  plainly,  by  necelfary 
confequence,  that  the  devil  muft  come  to  take  me  away,  as  he  did 
Dr  Fauftus,  the  very  moment  that  the  term  expires,  for  which  I had 
bargained.  Every  body  knows  that  ten  years  is  the  longeft  term 
that  he  ever  gives  in  fuch  bargains  : and  as  this  term  is  now  almoll 
expired,  j.  Johnfon,  Efq;  and  his  friends  muft  all  be  waiting  in 
trembling  hope  of  feeing  me  carried  off  in  a grand  ftyle.  But  that 
no  unreafonable  hopes,  or  groundlefs  fears,  may  be  entertained  on 
my  account,  I think  it  right  to  declare  that  I have  no  pretentions 
either  to  fuch  preternatural  knowledge,  or  to  fuch  a fplendid  exit 
from  this  world.  Far  from  attempting,  or  thinking  it  poffible,  to 
write  and  print  an  anfwer  to  letters  that  were  not  then  written, 
and  might  never  have  been  written,  I was  humbly  content  with  a 
plan  of  publifhing  certain  “ Letters  to  and  from  J.  Johttfon , Efqf 
including  of  courfe  my  curious  letter  to  him.  This,  which  concern- 
ed only  the  faid  J.  Johnfon  and  myfelf,  his  good  friend  had  heard 
of ; probably  by  tampering  with  fome  of  the  printer’s  people  ; and 
being  unable  to  diftinguifh  between  himfelf  and  J.  Johnfon,  Efq; 
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fuppofed  it  was  an  anfwer  to  himfelf.  As  he  could  not,  even  when  it 
moft  concerned  him,  make  that  nice  diflinddon,  he  certainly  cannot 
complain  of  other  people  for  not  making  it.  I fhrewdly  fufpebi  that  he 
had  got  that  valuable  intelligence,  and  of  courfe  got  into  that  unlucky 
puzzle,  a few  weeks  fooncr  than  he  is  pleafed  to  acknowledge  ; that 
is,  before , not  after  his  explofion  took  place  ; and  that  the  dread  of 
feeing  thofe  letters  (efpecially  my  curious  one)  in  print,  and  his 
commendable  eagernefs  to  have  the  firft  fire,  contributed  not  a lit- 
tle to  produce  the  faid  explofion.  The  fimple  perufal  of  that  letter 
of  mine,  will  go  very  near  to  fettle  this  point  at  once  : and  if  he  or 
j.  Johnfon,  Efq;  choofe  to  print  it,  I confent  to  be  judged  by  it ; 
and  engage  even  to  give  him  a copy  of  his  reply,  (his  fecond  let- 
ter to  me),  to  be  printed  along  with  it.  That  reply,  as  well  as  my 
own  letter  to  him,  were  fuppreiTed,  for  certain  reafons,  in  my  an- 
fwer to  the  explofion  ; but  if  he  {till  thinks  that  I have  done  him 
any  injuftice  in  that  controverfy,  particularly  in  fupprefiing  thofe 
two  mod  edifying  letters,  the  firft  of  which,  if  erroneous  in  any 
refpedt,  would  have  been  conclufive  evidence  againfl  myfelf,  and 
the  fecond  of  which,  if  true  in  any  refpedt,  would  have  been  a 
complete  vindication  of  him,  he  is  heartily  welcome  to  publifh  them 
both.  There  can  be  no  difpute  about  the  authenticity  of  my  let- 
ter to  J.  Johnfon,  Efq;  for  it  is  in  my  own  hand- writing  ; and  in 
his  fecond  letter,  he  acknowledged  having  received  it.  Further, 
I engage,  as  foon  as  he  or  his  dear  friend  fiiall  publifh  that  letter, 
to  point  out,  in  the  explofion  itfelf,  certain  allufions  to  it : and 
fuch  allufions  as  cannot  be  underflood,  or  explained,  or  accounted 
for,  on  the  fuppofition  of  accidental  coincidence,  or  on  any  fup- 
pofition  but  that  of  my  letter  having,  diredtly  or  indirecftly,  reach- 
ed the  perfon  for  whom  it  was  intended,  and  his  anfwer  to  it  ha- 
ving reached  me,  in  a very  few  days  more  than  the  time  neceffary, 
in  the  regular  courfe  of  poft,  for  the  letters  in  queftion  to  per- 
form all  their  defined  travels , between  Edinburgh  and  London. 
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Laftly,  whenever  that  precious  letter  of  mine  lhall  be  given  to  the 
public,  I engage  to  fliew,  that  between  the  day  when  the  latter  part 
of  my  letter  was  difpatched  from  Edinburgh,  and  the  day  when  the 
explolion  began,  there  was  time  for  my  letter  to  have  gone  from  Edin- 
burgh to  London,  from  London  to  Bath,  and  back  again  from  Bath 
to  London  and  Edinburgh,  fo  as  to  coincide  with  all  the  other  cir- 
cumftances  of  the  faid  explolion,  which  I firmly  believe  to  have 
been  produced  by  it.  This  point  I took  fpecial  care  to  afcertain, 
firft,  by  enquiry  at  the  Poll  Office,  fecondly,  by  affual  experiment , 
(writing  to  a friend  who  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bath,  and 
getting  his  anfwer  in  courfe  of  poll),  becaufe  it  was  ftrongly  maim 
tained  in  the  Reply  to  my  account  of  that  bufinefs,  that  one  of  the 
copartnery  of  the  London  bookfellers,  to  whofe  care  my  letter  had 
been  directed,  was  then  at  Bath,  and  that  there  was  not  time  for  my 
letter  to  have  gone  to  Bath,  and  to  have  returned  to  Edinburgh,  in 
time  to  have  produced  the  explolion.  The  coincidence  in  that  cir- 
cumllance,  as  in  every  other,  was  perfect.  Such  was  the  nature 
of  that  literary  fox-chace,  to  which  Mr  John  Bell  is  pleafed  to 
allude,  as  an  objletrical  quarrel  of  mine. 


But  whatever  reafons  I have  for  thinking  unfavourably  of  the 
underllanding  and  morals  of  one  male  practitioner  of  Midwifery, 
I never  did  nor  could  extend  that  unfavourable  opinion  to  all  others 
of  the  lame  profeflion.  If  this  had  been  poffible,  it  would  have 
been  juft  as  abfurd,  as  it  would  be  to  extend,  by  the  power  of 
fancy,  the  good  opinion  which  I entertain  of  fome  individuals  of 
every  profeffion,  to  all  others  of  the  fame  profeffions  : and  withal, 
it  would  be  molt  uncharitable  and  unjult.  I fhould  be  very  forry 
indeed,  to  be  fuppofed  capable  of  thinking  and  aCling  in  a man- 
ner at  once  fo  irrational  and  illiberal : and  I fhould  be  ftill  more 
forry,  to  be  thought  capable  of  the  folly  of  remonftrating,  or  argu- 
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ing  ferioufly,  with  the  great,  and  gay,  and  fafhionable  world,  on 
the  abfurditv  and  indelicacy  of  employing  generally  men-mid- 
wfives,  whether  their  afliftance  be  needed  or  not.  I fhould  as  foon 
think  of  running  my  head  againft  the  firft  axiom  of  geometry,  or 
againft  all  of  them  in  fucceflion,  as  of  controverting  the  funda- 
mental maxim  of  all  fafhionable  and  profitable  phyfic  ; ft  populus 
vult  decipi , decipiatur.  I only  take  the  liberty  to  laugh  at  that,  as 
at  many  other  fafhionable  follies,  which  I know  it  is  in  vain,  and 
which  at  any  rate  it  is  not  my  bufinefs,  to  attempt  to  reform.  As 
I have  had  occafion  to  learn  from  one  very  refpedtable  male  prac- 
titioner of  midwifery,  who  ferioufly  remonftrated  with  me  on  the 
fubjecl,  that  what  I had  faid  in  my  former  Memorial  with  re- 
fpedt  to  men-midwives  had  been  mi  funder  flood,  I take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  fulfil  my  promife  to  him,  by  flating  explicitly  my  fenti- 
ments  on  that  fubjecl. 

In  the  jirft  place  then,  I hold  it  as  a moft  facred  principle,  too 
plain  and  obvious  to  require  any  proof  or  illuflration,  or  to  admit 
of  difpute,  that  women  labouring  of  child,  juft  as  much  as 
women  not  labouring  of  child,  or  more  if  poffible,  ought  to  re- 
ceive every  afliftance  and  comfort,  which  their  fituation  re- 
quires. 

Further,  I hold,  that,  when  the  fituation  of  a woman  labouring 
of  child  is  fuch,  as  to  require  chirurgical  operation,  or  afliftance  by 
means  of  inflruments,  this  afliftance  ought  to  be  rendered  to  her 
by  a man , well  inftrudted  in  anatomy,  regularly  bred  to  Surgery, 
and  accuftomed  to  the  ufe  of  chirurgical  inflruments.  For  I do 
not  conceive  that  women  are  fit  to  pradtife  Surgery ; and  I am 
convinced  that  few,  if  any,  of  them  would  choofe  to  attempt 
it. 

I can  hardly  conceive  that  any  perfon  fhould  be  fuch  a monfler 
of  cruelty,  or  yet  of  fo  capricious  a temper,  as  to  objedt  to  women 
in  labour  receiving,  whenever  they  need  it,  fuch  afliftance ; and 
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tliis  from  fuch  hands  as  I have  fpecified.  But  furely  it  does  not 
follow  from  thefe  principles,  or  from  any  others  that  ever  I heard 
of,  that  women  labouring  of  child  ought  to  have  the  manual 
affiftance  of  male  Surgeons,  any  more  than  the  application  of 
chirurgical  inftruments,  when  they  do  not  need  them  ; which 
is  the  cafe  at  leaft  ninety-nine  times  in  the  hundred. 

As  I have  not  the  honour  to  be  an  Atheift,  I firmly  believe  that 
women  by  nature  are  juft  as  able  to  bear  and  nurfe  children,  as 
their  mates  are  to  beget  them  ; often  much  better  ; as  they  every 
now  and  then  take  occafion  to  convince  the  world  in  general,  and 
their  affectionate  hufbands  in  particular.  Nay,  I believe  they  are 
made  for  thofe  very  purpofes,  and  fo  well  qualified  for  them, 
that  it  would  contribute  greatly  both  to  their  health  and  happinefs, 
if  they  were  conftantly  employed  either  in  breeding  or  nurfing 
children,  for  five  and  twenty  or  thirty  years  of  their  lives.  Every 
body  knows  the  reafon  for  which  the  bearing  of  children  was 
made  a work  of  great  pain  and  labour : but  it  was  no  part  of  the 
fentence  paffed  on  Eve  and  her  female  defcendants,  that  it  fhould 
be  alfo  a work  of  danger,  or  any  thing  like  a difeafe.  There  is 
much  reafon  to  fufpeCl  that  the  danger  and  the  difeafes  often 
conneCled  with  child-bearing,  are  produced  by  our  own  prepofte- 
rous  management,  and  our  abfurd  contrivances  and  interference, 
in  order  to  aflift  nature,  in  one  of  her  moft  important  operations  ; 
which,  like  all  the  reft  of  them,  is  contrived  with  perfeCt  know- 
ledge and  wifdom. 

As  foon  as  I knew  what  midwifery  meant,  I formed  that  no- 
tion of  its  importance,  which  is  expreffed  in  the  following  paffage 
of  a very  popular  work,  written  by  my  father,  and  publilhed  near 
forty  years  ago. 

“ Every  other  animal  brings  forth  its  young  without  any  aft 
“ fiftance  ; but  we  judge  Nature  infufficient  for  that  work  ; and 
“ think  a midwife  underftands  it  better.  What  numbers  of  in- 
“ fants  as  well  as  mothers  are  deftroyed  by  the  prepofterous  ma- 
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“ nagement  of  thefe  artifts,  is  well  known  to  all  who  have  inquired 
“ into  this  matter.  The  mofl  knowing  and  fuccefsful  practition- 
“ ers,  if  they  are  candid,  will  own,  that  in  common  and  natural 
“ cafes  Nature  is  entirely  fufficient,  and  their  bulinefs  is  only  to 
“ affift  her  efforts,  in  cafe  of  weaknefs  of  the  mother,  or  an  unna- 
“ tural  pofition  of  the  child.” 

That  portion  of  common  fenfe  and  fympathetic  tendernefs, 
which  nature  hath  implanted  in  all  mankind,  has  taught  them  uni- 
verfally,  that  it  is  proper  for  women,  in  thofe  hours  of  pain  and 
forrow,  to  have  the  comfort  and  encouragement , which  thofe  of  their 
own  fex  who  had  been  in  the  fame  fituation  can  belt  give  them,  and 
which  in  general  is  much  better  for  them  than  the  affiance  of 
profeffed  midwives.  'But  as  the  difeharge  of  that  humane  and 
charitable  office  mult  ifn-n  itave  been  irkfome  and  inconvenient 
to  women  who  had  other  bulinefs  and  other  duties  to  perform, 
in  all  towns  and  populous  countries  midwifery  has  become 
the  profeffion  of  a few  experienced  matrons.  There  is  too 
much  reafon  to  believe,  that  many  of  thefe  have  often  been 
too  bufy,  and  have  endeavoured  to  give  much  affiflance,  where 
none  was  needed ; fometimes  with  a view  to  fhorten  the  time 
of  their  own  irkfome  attendance  ; fometimes  to  gratify  the  im- 
patience of  thofe  under  their  care  ; fometimes  to  raife  their 
art,  and  themfelves,  in  the  opinion  of  their  patients  an  others. 
There  is  at  leaft  equal  reafon  to  believe,  that  the  fame  confidera- 
tions,  and  the  additional  motive  of  wifhing  to  fhow  their  own  vaft 
fuperiority  in  knowledge  and  dexterity  over  common  mid  wives, 
have  induced,  and  ever  will  induce,  many  male  practitioners  of 
midwifery  to  be  as  needlefsly  and  as  pernicioufly  bufy.  A man 
who  is  to  live  by  midwifery  as  a profeffion  muft  be  well  eftablifli- 
ed  in  reputation  and  practice,  and  muft  even  have  an  uncommon 
[hare  of  wifdom  and  virtue,  before  he  dare  venture  to  tell  his  p i~ 
tients,  or  even  to  let  them  perceive  by  his  conduct,  that  in  ninety- 
nine  cafes  of  the  hundred,  they  had  no  occafion  for  his  affiflance, 
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and  that  he  did  nothing  for  them  ; in  fhort,  that  bearing  children 
is  one  of  the  things  that  they  mull  do  for  themfelves,  becaufe  no- 
body can  do  it  for  them.  At  leaf!  I do  not  remember  to  have  heard 
or  read  of  any  women  who  became  mothers  by  proxy ; as  many 
great,  ana  wife,  and  good  men  have  become  fathers,  without  any 
trouble  to  themfelves.  That  women  may  bear  children  for  them- 
felves, in  the  great  proportion  of  cafes  fpecified,  mull  be  pretty  evi- 
dent from  the  mofc  obvious  confiderations.  When  the  firft  man- 
midwife  that  we  know  of,  Paulus  fEgineta,  was  born,  there  were  about 
one  hundred  millions  of  people  in  the  Roman  Empire.  At  this  time 
there  is  not  in  the  great  Empire  of  China  one  man-midwife  : and 
yet  at  leaft  thirty  thoufand  children  are  born  in  that  empire 
every  day  ; and  probably  twice  or  thrice  as  many  in  the  reft  of  the 
world,  without  any  fuch  preternatural  affiftance.  Even  in  thofe 
countries  of  Europe,  in  which  the  fafhion  of  employing  men-mid- 
wives  has  prevailed  the  molt  and  the  longeft,  Chill  a large  pro- 
portion of  the  women  bear  children  without  their  help,  as  the  grand- 
mothers and  great-grandmothers  of  all  of  them  did.  Our  ladies, 
who  moft  firmly  believe  that  they  cannot  bear  their  own  children, 
but  muft  be  delivered  by  a male  operator,  and  our  gentlemen,  who, 
no  lefs  wifely,  believe  that  fuch  is  the  cafe  with  their  wives,  and 
their  lifters,  and  their  daughters,  cannot  fail  to  know,  that  their 
mothers,  and  aunts,  aiid  grandmothers,  in  all  the  generations  that 
have  been  lince  the  creation  of  the  world,  bore  their  own  chil- 
dren yet  none  of  them  think  of  enquiring  when  and  why  this 
new  curfe  was  entailed  upon  the  daughters  of  Eve.  Any  of  them 
who  have  a little  curiofity,  and  not  much  to  do,  may  perhaps  find 
fome  amufement  in  calculating  the  number  of  perfons  from  whom 
they  are  lineally  defcended,  even  within  forty  or  fifty  generations. 
The  feries  increafes  rapidly,  2,  4,  8,  16,  for  the  hrft,  fecond,  third, 
and  fourth  generations  paft ; then  all  thefe  numbers  are  to  be 
added  together  to  fhew  the  fum  total  of  their  anceftors  in  any 
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given  number  of  generations : but  if  they  take  only  the  laft  great 
number  of  the  feries,  they  will  foon  find  that  they  muft  have  had, 
within  the  number  of  generations  fpecified,  thoufands , nay  millions 
of  millions  of  anceftors,  if  there  had  been  fo  many  on  the  face  of 
the  earth  at  any  one  time  : and  whatever  deductions  may  be  made 
from  thofe  vaft  numbers,  on  the  fcore  of  coufinlhip,  ftill  it  will 
remain  certain,  that  every  perfon  muft  have  had  millions  of  an- 
ceftors, one  half  of  whom  muft  have  been  females,  who  bore  their 
children  without  the  help  of  men-midwives. 

The  fame  kind  of  calculation  will  alfo  afford  much  comfort  to 
thofe  who  have  fucceeded  in  perfuading  themfelves,  and  labour 
hard  to  perfuade  their  Phyficians,  that  in  their  families  there  are 
no  hereditary  difeafes.  As  to  the  bufinefs  of  Midwifery,  which 
led  to  thefe  remarks,  I have  only  further  to  add,  that  in  every 
cafe  in  which  there  is  reafon  to  apprehend  any  danger,  or  any 
preternatural  difficulty,  in  childbirth  ; that  is,  whenever  a woman 
is  deformed  ; for  I know  of  nothing  elfe  that  can  enable  any  per- 
fon to  forefee  fuch  danger  or  difficulty,  the  affiftance  of  a fkilful 
male  operator,  with  all  proper  inftruments,  ffiould  be  provided  in 
due  time,  but  certainly  not  employed  unlefs  abfolutely  needed.  In 
thofe  cafes,  whether  of  deformity  or  not,  in  which  feme  affiftance, 
but  not  that  of  chirurgical  inftruments,  is  needed,  I conceive  it 
may  be  given  as  well,  and  probably  better,  for  a molt  obvious 
reafon,  by  a woman. 

I confider  bearing  children  as  exactly  on  the  fame  ’footing  with 
performing  the  more  common  offices  of  nature.  Every  lady  who 
experiences  preternatural  difficulty  or  impediment  on  any  fuch 
occafion,  and  is  thereby  expofed  to  difeafe  or  danger,  ought  un- 
queftionably  to  receive  fuch  affiftance  as  her  fituation  requires  : 
and  all  of  us,  I am  fure,  Phyficians,  Surgeons,  and  Apothecaries, 
in  our  feveral  capacities,  will  at  all  times  be  found  eager  to  render 
her  every  fervice  in  our  power.  But  unlefs  there  be  abfblute  ne- 
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ceffity  for  it,  I fhould  think  it  indelicate  and  improper  for  any  male 
perfon  to  give  his  manual  affiftance  : and  I fhould  think  it  amply 
fufficient  for  all  purpofes  of  fafety  and  dignity,  on  fuch  occafions, 
and  alfo  more  confident  with  the  vulgar  notions  of  decency  and 
delicacy,  if  a Knight  of  the  difcreeteft,  or,  according  to  the  rank 
and  fortune  of  the  Lady,  two  or  more  fuch  Knights,  properly 
armed  and  accoutred,  fhould  mount  guard  at  her  Ladyfhip’s 
door. 

The  remark  with  which  my  father  has  introduced  the  paffage 
that  I have  quoted  from  his  Comparative  View , I know,  is  not 
flridtly  accurate  : it  muft  be  underflood  with  certain  limitations 
and  exceptions.  The  induftry  and  patient  obfervations  of  modern 
naturalifls  have  afeertained,  that  the  females  of  fome  kinds  of 
animals  do  really  need  affiftance,  and  particularly  the  affiftance  of 
the  male,  in  bringing  forth  their  young.  This  is  well  known  to 
be  the  cafe  with  the  toad,  and  with  fome  other  loathfome  rep- 
tiles : but  it  has  never  even  been  pretended-,  that  fuch  is  the  cafe 
with  any  of  thofe  animals  whofe  bodily  conftitution  and  func- 
tions moft  nearly  refemble  our  own  ; and  whom  we,  perhaps 
foolifhly  and  prefumptuoufly,  call  the  nobler  and  more  perfect 
animals.  In  ftridt  philofophical  propriety,  we  muft  admit,  that 
all  the  productions  of  nature  are  good  and  perfect.  Even  the  in- 
genious Frenchman,  to  whom  we  owe  that  interefting  difeovery 
with  refpedt  to  the  toad,  introduces  his  account  of  it  by  wifhing, 
for  the  benefit  of  fome  readers,  that  what  he  was  to  tell  us  had  re- 
lated rather  to  pigeons  and  turtle-doves,  than  to  a kind  of  animal 
that  we  cannot  think  of  without  horror  : but  he  adds  very  faga- 
cioufly,  that  the  imagination  and  the  eyes  du  Phyficlen  are  not  fo 
delicate.  (See  Memoires  de  F Ac  ademie  Roy  ale  des  Sciences , 1741  ; 
Article,  Crapaud  male  Accoucheur  de  fa  femelle.)  Such  being,  for 
reafons  which  we  do  not  fully  underftand,  the  wife  inftitution 
of  nature  with  refpedt  to  that  animal,  it  is  evidently  as  proper 
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and  becoming,  for  the  male  toad  to  give  his  afllftance,  and  for  the 
female  to  receive  it,  when  fhe  is  in  labour,  as  it  is  for  men  and 
women  to  become  fathers  and  mothers.  But  men  and  women  are 
not  toads  ; nor  under  any  obligation,  phyfical  or  moral,  that  I 
can  perceive,  to  follow  their  example  in  that  refpedt. 

If  the  cafe  were  not  real,  and  fo  recent,  as  to  be  Bill  frefh  in  the 
memory  of  many  thoufands  not  near  fo  old  as  I am,  it  would  be 
thought  a moft  extravagant  fidtion,  to  ftate,  by  way  of  illuftration 
of  my  opinion  on  this  fubjedt,  what  was  propofed,  and  in  fome 
meafure  done,  by  a certain  unworthy  member  of  our  moft  noble 
Faculty.  This  celebrated  Mountebank,  obferving  how  many  dif- 
ficulties and  deficiencies  often  occur,  with  refpedt  to  that  fundtion 
which  muft  always  precede  the  bearing  of  children,  and  is  there- 
fore juft  as  neceffary  to  the  profperity,  and  even  to  the  exiftence 
of  every  State  ; knowing  alfo  how  often,  fuch  deficiencies  and  dif- 
eafes  are  the  objedts  of  regular  medical  pradtice  in  private  ; nobly 
refolved  to  make  his  fuperior  knowledge  of  that  branch  of  phyfic 
a public  benefit,  for  the  good  of  his  country.  In  profecution  of 
this  generous  and  fpirited  plan,  he  publicly  read  ledtures  on  gene- 
ration, in  London,  Edinburgh,  Glafgow,  and,  I believe,  feveral 
other  cities  of  this  kingdom.  He  alfo  fitted  up,  and  opened  for 
public  ufe,  a fplendid  temple  of  Health,  as  he  called  it,  and  a ftill 
more  fplendid  temple  of  Hymen  : in  one  or  both  of  which  temples, 
the  rofy  Goddefs  of  Health  appeared  in  propria  perfona , and  difpen- 
fed  very  freely  her  healthful  favours  among  her  ardent  votaries.  If 
my  memory  does  not  greatly  deceive  me,  his  temple  of  Hymen 
was  within  a few  doors  of  his  Majefty’s  palace  of  St  James’s.  I 
believe  he  had  in  that  temple  feveral  convenient  chambers,  for  the 
fake  of  Clinical  pradtice  : but  he  had  one  in  particular  fitted  up  in 
a ftyle  of  extraordinary  magnificence,  with  what  he  called  a ce- 
leftial  bed,  and  a moft  fplendid  eledtncal  apparatus ; and  many 
other  ‘contrivances,  aerial,  etherial,  and  magnetical ; with  which 
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he  was  to  perform  miracles,  and  to  enable  many  great  and  gay 
people  to  become  fathers  or  mothers  ; which  honour,  without  his 
aid,  they  had  no  chance  of  attaining.  As  his  dodlrine  and  prac- 
tice were  equally  repugnant  to  decency  and  common  fenfe,  and 
as  there  are  no  bounds  to  the  folly  and  credulity  of  the  people 
among  whom  he  pradtifed,  I have  no  doubt  that  the  fafhion  fo 
aufpicioufly  begun  by  him  would  foon  have  become  general,  at 
lead  among  the  rich  and  great.  But  the  genial  Dodtor’s  too  ardent 
zeal  for  his  favourite  fcience  carried  him  a Hep  too  far : it  carried 
him  to  Dublin.  Thither  he  went  exprefs,  to  teach  and  help  Irifh- 
men  to  beget  children.  One  bold  Scotchman,  to  the  immortal 
honour  of  our  country  be  it  known,  went  hngly  to  attack  a great 
and  gallant  people  on  their  drong  corner.  Such  an  infult  could 
not  be  endured  by  any  people  ; lead  of  all  by  the  chofen  people  of 
St  Patrick  : who,  on  this  occafion,  behaved  with  infinitely  more 
fpirit  and  good  fenfe,  than  the  inhabitants  of  either  end  of  this 
Idand  had  fhown.  The  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin,  feeling  no  doubt 
his  own  diare  of  the  indignity,  threatened  to  fend  him  to  Bride- 
well : and  meafures,  as  I have  been  told,  were  actually  concerted 
for  toding  him  in  a blanket  at  his  fird  ledture.  But  the  genial 
Dodtor,  underdanding  his  danger,  by  a quick  retreat,  efcaped  the 
fate  of  Sancho  Panza  ; leaving  however  the  men  of  Ireland  as  igno- 
rant, and  as  incapable  as  he  found  them,  of  their  fird  great  duty 
as  men  and  citizens.  Yet  we  hear  of  no  complaints,  from  that 
country,  of  ignorance,  incapacity,  or  negledl  of  that  duty  ; nor 
has  there  been  any  failure  in  its  population  : And  I firmly  believe, 
that  the  cafe  would  have  been  the  fame,  and  that  the  females 
would  have  done  their  part  of  that  fird  duty  to  their  country  jud 
as  well,  if  they  had  had  as  little  aflidance  from  Men-Midwives, 
as  the  males  had  from  that  illudrious  Mountebank. 
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There  remain  yet  to  be  confidered  two  very  fplendid  paflages 
of  Mr  John  Bell’s  pamphlet,  deeply  interefting  to  the  Managers 
and  to  the  public  ; and  well  worthy  of  ample  difcuffion,  both  on 
account  of  their  fuperior  rhetorical  merit,  and  alfo  for  the  atrocity 
of  the  mifreprefentations  which  they  contain. 

The  firft  of  thefe  occurs  in  the  38th  page  of  his  fecond  fection  j 
in  the  preceding  part  of  which,  he  has  given  a very  ample  and 
eloquent  account  “ of  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  connection  be- 
“ twixt  the  Royal  Infirmary  and  the  College  of  Surgeons.”  Under 
this  head,  he  details  very  fully  the  great  and  various  merits  of  the 
Surgeons,  both  active  and  paffive,  with  refpect  to  the  Infirmary : 
I mean  both  all  the  good  that  they  have  done,  and  all  the  evil  that 
they  have  Buffered  ; that  is,  in  plain  Englifh,  all  the  evils,  incon- 
veniencies,  and  dangers,  which  their  patients  have  Buffered,  by  their 
connection  with  this  Hofpital ; for  all  of  which,  it  appears  that  he 
thinks  the  Surgeons  well  entitled  to  take  great  credit  and  merit  to 
tliemfelves.  This  detail  occupies  full  twelve  pages  of  his  Anfwer 
to  me,  namely,  from  page  26.  to  38.  of  his  fecond  feCtion.  To 
thefe  pages,  by  far  too  long  to  quote  here,  I beg  leave  to  refer  the 
curious  or  diftruftful  reader.  After  enumerating  the  many  evils 
to  which  the  patients  were  expofed,  he  finifhes  his  grand  enumera- 
tion and  climax  of  the  Bufferings  of  the  patients,  and  the  merits  of 
the  Surgeons,  in  thefe  memorable  words  : “ Worfe  than  all,  our 
“ patients  are  expofed  to  infections  from  the  Medical  Wards,  and 
“ efpecially  to  a difeafe,  the  Hofpital  fore,  which  feizes  all  thofe 
who  have  even  the  fmalleft  incifions  practifed  upon  them : it  in- 
“ fects  all  the  ulcers,  changes  the  flighted  fores  into  gangrenes  ; 
“ and  this  difeafe,  which  is  frequent,  in  exact  proportion  to  the 
“ fize  of  an  Hofpital,  is  fo  peculiar,  that  it  is  named  Hofpital- 
“ gangrene.  It  is  like  a plague ; it  rages  twice  a year  in  fuch  a 
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“ degree,  that  the  nurfes  even  are  infected  ; the  flighted:  fcratch  in 
“ their  fingers  turns  out  a moil  formidable  fore,  and  at  certain 
“ feafons  no  operation  can  be  fafely  performed.” 

This  paffage  well  deferves  to  be  confidered  more  ways  than  one  ; 
rhetorically,  phyfically,  logically,  and  morally.  Confidered  rhe- 
torically, it  is  evidently  beyond  all  praife  ; it  is  indeed  fuch  a fplen- 
did  example  of  fuperior  genius,  as  probably  no  man  in  the  world 
but  Mr  John  Bell  could  have  thought  of.  In  this  point  of  view, 
it  is  no  lefs  than  a bold  attempt  to  fnatch  my  own  ftick  out  of  my 
hand,  and  with  it  to  knock  me  down. 

To  explain  this,  I muft  quote  a paffage  from  my  former  Memo- 
rial, (page  24th),  to  fhow  in  what  cautious  and  general  terms 
I had  alluded  to  that  cruel  evil,  which  Mr  John  Bell  fo  boldly 
thrufts  in  our  faces,  and  feems  to  take  delight  in  exaggerating  to 
the  utmofl.  After  mentioning  many  advantages  which  might 
reafonably  be  expected  from  the  attendance  of  a Surgeon  perma- 
nently appointed  for  the  Hofpital-duty,  I add  the  following  para- 
graph. 

“ Moreover,  fuch  a Surgeon,  in  the  courfe  of  his  attendance  in 
“ an  Hofpital,  has  opportunities  of  obferving  many  defedls  or 
“ errors,  in  the  general  fyftem  of  management,  with  refpe<5t  to 
“ the  patients  in  his  department ; has  time  to  confider  how  they 
“ may  belt  be  fupplied  or  corrected  j to  propofe  plans  of  improve- 
“ ment,  and  to  get  thefe  introduced,  and  fairly  tried  and  adopted. 
“ This  is  always  an  ungracious  tafk,  and  a work  of  much  time 
“ and  labour  ; forafmuch  as  it  never  fails  to  meet  with  ftrong  op- 
<{  pofition,  from  the  force  of  habit,  the  prejudices,  the  pride,  the 
“ lazinefs  and  the  obftinacy  of  thofe  who  muft  execute  the  plans 
“ propofed.” 

This  delicate  allufion  to  evils  but  too  generally  known,  I con- 
ceived to  be  fufhcient  for  my  purpofe.  It  could  not  fail  to  be  un- 
derftood  by  every  Surgeon,  and  by  almoft  every  Student,  who 
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• had  attended  in  this  Hofpital.  If  any  of  the  Managers,  not  of  the 
Medical  profeffion,  did  not  underdand  it  fufficiently,  it  could  eafily 
have  been  explained  to  them  privately  ; but  I fhould  have  been  for- 
ry,  without  neceffity,  to  have  fhocked  the  public,  and  efpecially  the 
lick  poor,  with  the  knowledge  of  all  the  horrid  evils,  and  the  appre- 
henfion  of  the  word  dangers,  to  which  thofe  were  expofed  who  were 
admitted  into  the  Surgeons  Wards  : even  though  I firmly  believed, 
and  do  ftill  believe,  that  thofe  evils  and  dangers  to  which  I alluded 
with  fo  much  referve,  and  which  Mr  John  Bell  has  proclaimed 
with  no  referve  at  all,  were  purely  the  fault  of  fome  of  the  attending 
Surgeons,  and  ultimately  of  that  fyitem  of  their  indifcriminate  at- 
tendance by  rotation,  which  it  was  my  objedt  to  get  abolifhed. 
I muft  alfo  declare,  that,  till  I read  his  Anfwer  to  me,  I had  never 
feen  or  heard  fo  dreadful  an  account  of  that  evil.  For  good  rea- 
fons,  however,  I fhall  not  difpute  his  fa£t , but  let  him  and  his 
friends  take  it  as  he  has  dated  it,  and  as  they  have  adopted  and 
famdioned  his  flatement  of  it : let  them  make  the  mo  ft  or  the 
word  of  their  own  fa6t ; remembering  always,  that,  along  with  it, 
they  mud  take  its  necedary  confequences,  which  are  confiderably 
different  from  what  they  thought  of.  Some  of  thefe  necedary 
confequences,  implied  in  their  own  facd  as  dated  by  themlelves, 
I fhall  take  the  liberty  to  point  out  to  them.  I beg  it  may  be  ob- 
ferved  alfo,  that  while,  in  compliment  to  them,  I admit  their  f aft 
in  all  its  horrors,  I do  not  admit  their  theory  with  refpetd  to  the 
caufe  of  it.  This  point,  which  is  of  much  importance,  mud  be 
determined  by  evidence  of  a kind  very  different  from  an  adertion 
of  Mr  John  Bell,  or  a vote  of  thanks  of  his  clients. 

All  that  I alluded  to,  in  the  paffage  quoted  from  my  former  Me- 
morial, indeed  all  that  I had  ever  known  or  heard  of,  with  refpetd 
to  the  evils  alluded  to  in  that  paragraph,  was  only,  that  fometimes , 
from  negle<d  of  due  ventilation  and  cleanlinefs  in  the  Surgeons 
Wards,  the  patients  in  them  differed  feverely  ; a flight  wound  or 
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ulcer  in  many  cafes  degenerating  into  a bad  fpreading  fore  of  great 
extent,  fcarce  to  be  healed,  fometimes  running  to  gangrene,  and 
attended  with  fever,  and  ultimately  proving  fatal.  I underftood 
likewife,  that,  in  many  inftances,  operations  feemingly  well  per- 
formed, had  foon  proved  fatal,  from  the  fame  caufes : inftead  of 
good  fuppuration  and  healing,  bad  fpreading  ulceration,  and  gan- 
grene, and  fever,  fupervening  upon  them.  I underftood  even  that 
fuch  bad  condition  of  wounds  or  ulcers  had  fometimes  fpread  in 
the  Surgeons  Wards  of  this  Hofpital,  as  in  other  hofpitals,  feem- 
ingly by  contagion.  I knew  that  this  did  not  happen  always , or 
even  generally  in  this  Hofpital ; and  I thought  I had  known  the 
reafon  of  its  fometimes  happening,  and  fometimes  not ; namely, 
that  fome  of  the  attending  Surgeons  were  duly  attentive  to  ventila- 
tion and  cleanlinefs,  with  refpect  to  which  others  of  them  were 
molt  culpably  negligent.  I had  often  heard  that  this  dif- 
ference in  their  conduct  and  practice  in  the  Surgery  Wards 
was  very  apparent ; and  I believed  it  without  hefitation,  be- 
caufe  I knew,  from  repeated  experience,  that  there  were  fuch  dif- 
ferences among  them,  on  thofe  points,  in  private  practice.  I 
have  had  many  occafions  of  obferving,  that,  in  the  treatment  of  pa- 
tients labouring  under  medical,  not  chirurgical  difeafes,  for  example 
fevers,  fome  of  them  were  as  attentive  as  poffible  to  ventilation  and 
cleanlinefs,  which  others  of  them  feemed  never  once  to  think  of. 
As  this  latter  mode  of  practice  could  not  proceed  entirely  from  ig- 
norance, I judged  that  it  was  part  of  their  fyftem ; of  which  in- 
deed one  or  two  of  them  gave  me  fome  pretty  broad  hints,  when  I 
urged  the  necelfity  of  clean  linen,  open  windows,  and  no  fires.  If 
they  adted  on  the  fame  principles  in  the  Surgery  Wards,  I can  have 
no  doubt  what  the  confequence  rnuft  have  been  in  two  months, 

or  even  much  lefs. It  may  with  fome  confidence  be  inferred 

from  Mr  John  Bell’s  horrible  account  of  the  evils  in  queftion,  that 
my  notion  of  them  when  I wrote  that  paragraph  lafl  quoted 
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from  my  former  Memorial,  was  not  worfe  than  the  truth  ; and  that 
the  more  particular  account  which  I have  here  given  of  it  is  at  lead 
no  exaggeration.  Nor,  in  my  opinion,  would  it  be  going  too  far, 
to  infer  from  the  paffage  laid  quoted  from  Mr  John  Bell’s  Anfwer 
to  me,  that  he  and  his  clients  knew  well  that  the  evils  in  queftion 
were  too  great  and  notorious  to  be  denied,  or  concealed,  or  explain- 
ed away  : and  . that  therefore,  like  a man  of  genius,  and  a great 
orator,  he  endeavoured  to  make  the  bed  he  could  of  fo  bad  a bu- 
finefs  ; by  proclaiming  it  in  terms  at  lead  as  drong  as  were  con- 
fident with  truth,  but  very  dexteroufly  transferring  the  reproach 
of  it  from  the  Surgeons  to  the  Phyficians.  On  this  point  Mr  John 
Bell  and  I chiefly  differ  ; and  I fear  we  differ  irreconcileably. 
Admitting  his  faff,  or  all  his  faffs,  as  dated  by  himfelf,  it 
is  unquedionably  reafonable,  and  even  neceffary  in  point  of 
fcience,  to  enquire  into  the  evidence  of  his  opinion  with  re- 
fpeCfc  to  the  caufe  of  thofe  faffs ; namely,  that  the  Hofpital-gan- 
grene,  with  all  its  horrible  confequences  to  the  patients  in  the 
Surgeons  Wards,  is  produced  by  infections  from  the  Medical 
Wards.  Though  he  has  mod  rhetorically  dated  this  opinion 
as  a matter  of  faff,  and  in  terms  as  drong  and  pofltive  as  any  of 
the  faCts  and  affertions  with  which  it  is  blended,  yet  I cannot  fup- 
pofe  either  him,  or  any  of  his  clients,  fo  ignorant  of  fcience,  as  not 
to  know,  that  his  account  of  the  origin  of  that  horrid  difeafe,  whe- 
ther right  or  wrong,  is  but  a matter  of  opinion  or  judgment, 
which,  if  jud  and  true,  may  be  proved  by  proper  evidence,  and 
which,  if  erroneous,  may  be  difproved,  by  accurate  obfervations, 
and  driCl  inferences  from  thefe.  And  if  by  fuch  means  it  were 
completely  difproved,  this  would  imply  no  impeachment  of  the 
probity  and  veracity  of  men  who  had  bona  fde  believed  and  ex- 
preffed  that  opinion  ; but  only  a little  diminution  of  their  charac- 
ter- for  accuracy  in  obfervation,  and  driCtnefs  and  foundnefs  in 
reafoning. 
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As  he  has  not  condefcended  to  mention  the  reafons  on  which  his 
opinion  is  founded,  and  as  I never  heard  any  reafons  affigned  for 
fuch  an  opinion,  nor  indeed  ever  heard  of  the  opinion  itfelf  till  I 
met  with  it  in  his  pamphlet,  it  is  equally  unneceffary  and  impoffible 
to  attempt  to  fhow  the  fallacy  of  the  obfervations,  and  the  errors  of 
the  reafoning,  which  led  to  that  lingular  opinion.  In  ftridt  fcien- 
tific  propriety,  his  opinion  on  that  point,  juft  like  his  numerous  fadts 
already  difcuffed  in  this  Memorial,  ought  to  go  for  nothing,  and 
to  be  regarded  as  only  a kind  of  dream,  till  fome  diredt  and  com- 
plete proof  of  it  be  given.  But,  on  fo  important  afubjedt,  it  would 
be  wrong  to  be  very  punctilious : and  therefore,  waving  all  fuch  con- 
fiderations,  I fhall  ftate  a few  of  the  many  reafons  which  occur  to 
me  for  thinking  his  opinion,  or  fcientific  fadt,  with  refpedt  to  the 
origin  of  the  hofpital-gangrene  in  the  furgeons  wards,  juft  as  er- 
roneous, and  as  impofhble,  as  any  of  his  other  mo  ft  fplendid  fadts 
already  confidered. 

Suppoling,  firft,  for  the  fake  of  argument,  that  the  medical 
wards  were  as  full  of  infedtions  as  his  heart  could  with  ; fuppofing 
even  that  there  were  fifty  patients  in  them  ill  of  the  plague  ; I do 
not  believe,  judging  from  the  analogy  ol  very  numerous  and  ac- 
curate obfervations  with  refpedt  to  the  fpreading  of  difeafes  by 
infedtion,  that  fuch  infedtions  could  reach  the  furgeons  wards, 
fo  as  to  produce  any  difeafe  in  the  patients  in  them.  It  is  known 
in  fadt,  that  the  plague  itfelf  does  not  fpread  to  any  confiderable 
diftance  through  the  air,  and  that,  by  avoiding  contadt,  or  very 
clofe  communication,  with  thofe  ill  of  the  plague,  the  danger  of 
catching  it  by  infedtion  is  effectually  precluded.  A few  years  ago, 
this  was  tried  with  fuccefs,  in  very  unfavourable  circumftances, 
on  board  a great  fhip  of  war,  (the  Thefeus  of  74  guns),  on  the 
coaft  of  Syria.  Four  or  five  French  prifoners,  ill  of  the  plague, 
were  received  on  board  that  fhip.  One  of  them,  an  officer,  was 
allowed  a cabin  to  himfelf ; the  reft  of  them  were  kept  together 
in  a fmall  place  (birth),  feparated  from  the  reft  of  the  crew  only 
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by  a partition  of  painted  canvas.  In  this  fituation  they  recovered : 
the  officer,  feemingly  by  his  own  obflinacy,  died  : but  what  is  of 
much  more  confequence,  by  that  judicious  care  of  Mr  Tainfh,  the 
furgeon  of  the  Thefeus,  the  fpreading  of  the  plague  from  the  in- 
fected prifoners  to  the  crew,  in  number  above  five  hundred,  was 
completely  prevented.  Numberlefs  other  faCts  of  the  fame  kindy 
and  perfectly  well  attefted,  with  refpeCt  to  the  preventing  conta- 
gious fevers  from  fpreading,  may  be  found  in  the  writings  of  Dr 
Haygarth,  and  of  many  other  eminent  Phyficians,  who,  within 
thefe  twenty  years,  have  attended,  minutely  and  judicioufly,  to 
that  important  fubjeCt. 

Suppofing,  fecondly,  {till  for  the  fake  of  argument,  that  in- 
feElions  of  any  kind,  or  of  all  kinds  that  are  known,  of  common 
continued  fever  with  or  without  fpots,  of  fmall-pox,  meafles, 
fcarlet  fever,  eryfipelas,  dyfentery,  hooping-cough,  &c.  from  the 
medical  wards,  may  reach  the  furgeons  wards  of  this  Infirmary,  in 
fuch  a degree  of  concentration  and  force  as  to  be  highly  noxious, 
I do  not  believe  that  they  would  produce  the  hofpital-gangrene 
in  any  of  the  furgeons  patients : nor  can  I believe  that  fuch  in- 
fections fhould  produce  one  kind  of  effeCt  in  patients  who  have 
wounds  or  ulcers,  and  their  own  fpecific  but  very  different  effeCts 
in  patients  who  have  found  fkins.  But  as  there  are  at  leaft  as 
great  differences  with  refpeCt:  to  faith,  as  to  underftanding  and 
knowledge,  among  Phyficians  and  Surgeons,  I have  no  doubt  that 
fome  will  be  found  with  faith  enough  to  believe  intuitively  all 
thofe  propofitions  which  to  me  appear  to  require  the  moft  ample 
and  rigorous  proof. 

I fhall  therefore  endeavour  to  fliew,  that  the  opinion  in  quef- 
tion  mujl  be  erroneous,  for  as  much  as  it  implies,  by  necejfary 
confequence , certain  inferences,  which  are  notorioufly  falfe  in  point 
of  faCt.  One  of  the  moft  obvious  of  thefe  is  the  following.  If  in- 
fections, or  noxious  effluvia,  from  the  medical  wards,  can  reach 
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the  furgeons  wards,  by  the  windows,  or  the  flair-cafes,  or  the 
cloaths  of  thofe  whofe  duty  it  is  to  go  into  every  part  of  the  Hoft- 

pital,  the  fame  infections,  or  effluvia,  mujl  be  infinitely  more  co- 

/ 

pious,  more  concentrated  and  ftrong,  and  therefore  much  more 
noxious,  in  the  medical  wards  themfelves,  from  which  they  pro- 
ceed ; and  therefore  in  thefe  wards  they  mujl  ?iecejfarily  produce  at 
leaf!  the  fame  bad  effects,  but  probably  much  worfe  effects  of  the 
fame  kind,  which  Mr  John  Bell  afferts  they  produce  in  the  fur- 
geons wards.  But  it  never  was  even  pretended  that  this  happened 
in  the  medical  wrards,  to  thofe  patients,  on  whom  the  flighted,  or 
not  the  flighted,  incifions  and  excoriations  have  been  performed. 
In  the  common  medical,  in  the  clinical,  in  the  fever  wards,  juft 
as  readily  as  in  the  furgeons  wards,  the  nurfes  fcratch  their  hands 
and  fingers : nay  I have  known  them,  even  when  there  were  pa- 
tients in  the  clinical  wards  ill  of  infectious  fevers,  fcratch  one 
another’s  faces  very  handfomely,  and  not  very  flightly,  having 
got  drunk  with  the  wine  which  I had  prefcribed  for  thofe  pa- 
tients. But  I never  knew  nor  heard  of  one  of  them  getting  the 
hofpital-gangrene  on  her  hands  or  face  from  fuch  fcratches.  Some 
patients  are  occafionally  admitted  into  the  common  medical  and 
clinical  wards,  with  fimple,  or  fcrofulous,  or  fyphilitic,  or  can- 
cerous ulcers ; and  hundreds  of  patients  in  thefe  wards,  every 
year,  undergo  flight  incifions  or  wounds,  by  bleeding,  either  with 
the  lancet  or  with  leeches,  or  by  cupping  and  fcarifying,  by  open- 
ing impofthumes,  by  puncturing,  or  by  tapping  for  dropfies  of 
different  kinds  ; and  worfe  than  all,  undergo  ample  excoriation, 
by  blifters,  without  getting  hofpital-gangrene,  or  any  thing  like 
it ; nay  fuch  excoriations  and  fmall  incifions,  as  by  bleeding  with 
the  lancet  or  leeches,  are  often  performed  on  patients  actually  la- 
bouring under  the  infectious  fever,  without  inducing  any  hofpital- 
gangrene  : and  fometimes,  in  the  courfe  of  fuch  fevers,  though  much 
lefs  frequently  in  the  Hofpital  than  in  private  practice  among  the 
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lower  orders  of  people,  common  black  gangrene  has  taken  place  in 
fome  of  the  parts  on  which  the  patient  had  chiefly  refted ; which 
black  gangrene  has  feparated,  and  healed,  in  the  common  man- 
ner, without  exhibiting  any  of  the  peculiar  fymptoms  of  the  hof- 
pital-fore.  The  fame  has  occurred,  within  my  obfervation,  in 
feveral  inftances  of  gangrene  in  dropfical  limbs,  both  from  their 
burfting  fpontaneoufly,  (as  it  is  called),  and  from  their  being  punc- 
tured to  prevent  their  burfting,  and  to  relieve  the  urgent  fymp- 
toms of  the  difeafe.  The  fame  has  alfo  happened,  within  my 
knowledge,  when  the  bliftered  parts  gangrened  in  patients  ill  of 
very  badTnfedtious  fevers  : but  this  is  fo  rare  an  occurrence,  that, 
to  the  belt  of  my  remembrance,  I have  not  feen  one  inftance  of  it 
thefe  twenty  years. 

From  all  that  I have  had  occafion  to  know  of  the  medical 
and  the  furgeons  wards  in  this  Hofpital,  and  from  all  that  I 
have  heard  or  read  of  the  hofpital-gangrene,  far  from  believing 
that  in  the  Surgeons  patients  it  is  produced  by  infections  from 
the  medical  wards,  I ftrongly  fufpedt,  and  almoft  believe,  that 
fome  patients  labouring  under  that  difeafe  might  have  been  cured, 
if  they  had  been  removed  from  the  furgeons  to  the  phyficians 
wards  ; that  is,  removed  from  foul,  into  comparatively  pure  air. 
I have  read  of  a patient  recovering  of  the  fame  gangrene,  in  the 
hofpital  at  Lyons,  by  being  laid  in  a cold  door-cafe  ; and  of  fe- 
veral patients  in  the  Hotel  Dieu  at  Paris,  ill  of  different  difeafes, 
who  were  fuppofed  to  be  in  the  laft  agonies,  and  on  that  account 
were  removed  from  the  common  wards,  that  they  might  die  with- 
out difturbing  their  neighbours,  and  yet  recovered  on  being  laid 
in  the  Salle  des  agonifans ; where,  without  being  tormented  by  un- 
availing or  perhaps  abfurd  medical  pradlice,  they  had  the  advan- 
tage of  breathing  purer  and  cooler  air  than  they  had  enjoyed  from 
the  moment  that  they  were  admitted  into  that  great  but  ill-ma- 
naged hofpital.  Though  I am  fenfible  it  would  be  criminal  to  try 
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the  experiment,  yet  I think  it  highly  probable,  that  a patient  who 
has  juft  undergone  a capital  operation,  would  have  a much  better 
chance  of  a good  and  fpeedy  recovery,  if  laid  in  the  fever-ward, 
clean,  and  well  ventilated,  as  it  is,  than  he  would  have  had  if 
laid  in  the  furgeons  ward,  in  that  flate  of  cleanlinefs  and  ven- 
tilation which  has  fometimes  prevailed  in  it. 

From  the  very  confident  manner  in  which  the  hofpital-gan- 
grene  in  the  Surgeons  patients  is  attributed  to  infections  from  the 
medical  wards,  it  Ihould  feem,  that  neither  Mr  John  Bell  nor  his 
clients  had  any  notion,  that  infections,  I rpean  infectious  fevers  of 
the  worft  kind,  could  begin  in  Surgeons  patients,  either  from 
want  of  cleanlinefs  and  ventilation,  implying  the  accumulation, 
and  perhaps  the  corruption  of  the  ordinary  effluvia  of  the  human 
body,  or,  in  addition  to  thefe,  from  the  peculiarly  noxious  effluvia 
from  wounds,  ulcers,  and  gangrenes,  which  are  fuch  frequent  objeCts 
of  chirurgical  practice,  and  fo  ftrongly  require  particular  attention 
to  ventilation  and  cleanlinefs.  It  is  fo  generally  and  juftly  thought 
needlefs  at  leaft,  if  not  foolilh,  to  difpute  about  names  and  words, 
that  few  people  can  prevail  on  themfelves  to  attend  patiently  to 
fuch  a difcuflion,  even  in  the  few  cafes  in  which  it  is  really  of 
importance.  That  there  are  fuch  cafes  appears  to  me  certain  ; nor 
fhould  I fcruple  to  fay,  that,  in  every  cafe  in  which  a word  or  name 
is  explained  or  defined,  or,  even  without  explanation  or  definition, 
is  ufed  and  applied,  to  exprefs  an  erroneous  or  hypothetical  opinion 
or  notion  with  refpeCt  to  the  thing  denoted  by  it,  then  it  becomes 
neceffary,  for  the  purpofes  of  candid  and  good  reafoning,  to  fhow 
the  errors  and  imperfections  of  the  notion  or  opinion  expreffed  by 
fuch  an  improper  word  or  phrafe.  Of  this  there  cannot  be  a flronger 
proof,  or  better  illuflration,  thanMr  John  Bell  has  given  us,  in  theufe 
which  he  has  made  of  the  phrafe  hofpital-gangrene.  This  phrafe, 
confidered  by  itfelf,  is  as  intelligible  and  as  innocent,  as  the 
common  phrafes,  jail-fever,  fea-fcurvy,  French  difeafe,  or  St  Vitus’s 
- dance. 
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dance.  But  if  thefe  feveral  names  were  employed  to  denote,  not 
merely  certain  difeafes,  that  is,  particular  combinations  and  fiic- 
ceffions  of  fymptoms,  which  might  be  faithfully  defcribed  and  eafily 
known,  but  alfo  certain  opinions  with  refpecl  to  the  caufes  of  thofe 
difeafes,  it  would  be  proper  to  enquire  into  thejuftnefs  of  thefe 
opinions  ; and  to  proteft  againfl  fuch  of  them  as  were  found  to  be 
either  pofitively  erroneous,  or  at  bed  only  hypothetical,  as  not  being 
eftablifhed  by  any  competent  evidence.  For  example,  if  an  author, 
on  the  faith  or  force  of  the  term  fea-fcurvy>  fhould  take  it  into  his 
head  to  maintain,  that  this  difeafe  was  produced  only  by  the  fea,  and 
its  fait  and  moift  effluvia,  and  never  could  take  place  on  fliore  ; 
and  that  it  could  neither  be  prevented  nor  cured  in  people  who  conti- 
nued long  at  fea : if  another  author  fhould  maintain,  that  the  difeafe 
called  the  jail-fever  could  be  produced  only  in  a jail,  and  could 
neither  be  prevented  nor  cured  in  people  who  were  confined  in  jails: 
and  if  another  author  fhould  maintain,  that  the  French  difeafe 
could  be  got  only  in  France,  and  was  entirely  produced  by  the  in- 
fe<5tious  air  of  that  country  : all  thefe  opinions,  though  feemingly 
implied  in  the  names  of  the  difeafes,  and  almoft  admitted  and  fanc- 
tfoned  by  all  who  ufed  thofe  names,  would  be  great  and  pernicious 
errors.  Every  perfon,  of  competent  underflanding  and  knowledge, 
would  think  them  as  abfurd,  as  the  perfuafion  that  the  difeafe  call- 
ed St  Vitus’s  Dance,  was  produced  only  by  the  operation  of  that 
Saint,  as  a punifhment  on  thofe  who  had  neglected  the  annual 
worfhip  at  his  fhrine,  and  was  to  be  cured  only  by  the  patients 
going  to  his  fhrine,  and  there  dancing  till  they  were  heartily  tired* 
and  fell  to  the  ground. 

Such  imaginary  cafes  as  I have  flated,  may  well  appear  too  ex- 
travagant even  for  illuftration ; yet  they  are  little,  if  at  all  worfe 
than  the  real  cafe,  which  Mr  John  Bell  has  exhibited  ferioufly, 
in  the  account  that  he  gives  of  the  hofpital-gangrene.  Not  con- 
tent with  the  ufe  of  the  phrafe  to  denote  the  difeafe  in  queftion, 
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which  could  not  have  been  made  the  fubjed  of  difpute  or  animad- 
version, he  has  thought  fit  to  make  it  the  groundwork  of  his  own 
theory  with  refped  to  the  caufe  of  the  difeafe  ; of  that  theory  which 
is  calculated  to  transfer  the  blame  of  it  from  the  Surgeons  to 
the  Phyficians.  He  tells  us,  that  this  difeafe  is  produced  by 
infections  from  the  medical  wards ; that  it  is  frequent  in  exaCt  pro- 
portion to  the  fize  of  an  hofpital ; that  it  feizes  all  thofe  who  have 
even  the  fmallef  incifions  pradifed  upon  them  ; that  it  is  like  a 
plague  ; that  it  rages  twice  a-year  in  fuch  a degree  that  the  nurfes 
even  are  infeded  ; that  the  fightef  fcratch  in  their  fingers  turns  out 
a moft  formidable  fore  ; and  that  at  certain  feafons  no  operations  can 
be  fafely  performed.  Thefe  are  the  points  which  I think  deferve 
to  be  conlidered  logically,  and  phyfically  ; as  affording  the  moft 
fatisfadory  proof  of  the  vaft  progrefs  which  Mr  John  Bell  and  his 
clients  have  made  both  in  logical  and  phyfical  fcience. 

Firft,  let  us  confider  what  is  obvioufly  implied  in  its  being  fre- 
quent in  exaCi  proportion  to  the  fize  of  an  hofpital,  and  in  its 
raging  in  this  Hofpital  twice  a-year  like  a plague.  From  thefe  two 
proportions,  it  follows,  by  neceffary  confequence,  that  in  an  hof- 
pital half  the  fize  of  ours  it  muf  rage  but  once  a-year ; that  in  an 
hofpital  the  fourth  part  of  the  fize  of  ours  it  muf  rage  but  once 
in  two  years  ; that  in  an  hofpital  the  tenth  part  of  the  fize  of  ours, 
and  containing  only  fifteen  or  twenty  patients,  it  muf  rage  once, 
and  but  once,  in  five  years  ; but  that  in  an  hofpital  twice  the  fize 
of  ours,  it  muf  rage  four  times,  and  not  oftener,  in  a year  ; that  in 
an  hofpital  ten  times  the  fize  of  ours,  and  containing  1500  or  2000 
patients,  it  muf  rage  twenty  times  in  a year.  But  as  the  difeafe,  in, 
any  one  patient,  lafts  generally  from  one  to  three  or  four  weeks, 
and  moreover  fpreads,  by  contagion,  from  one  patient  to  another, 
in  an  hofpital  ten  times,  or  even  four  times,  the  fize  of  ours,  it  muf 
conflantly  rage  like  a plague  ; and  therefore  every  patient  admit- 
ted into  fuch  an  hofpital,  whether  under  the  care  of  the  Phyficians 
or  Surgeons,  provided  only  he  has  any  the  fmalleft  incifion  per- 
formed 
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formed  upon  'him,  mujl , be  feized  with  hofpital-gan~ 

grene  : no  operation  can  be  fafely  performed  in  fuch  an  hofpital ; 
nay  fcarce  without  the  certainty  of  death  to  the  patient ; and  every 
nurfe  who  fcratches  her  own  finger,  or  gets  her  face  fcratched  by 
one  of  the  fifterhood,  mujl  alfo  get  the  hofpital-gangrene,  and 
probably  rot  and  die  with  it. 

In  another  point  of  view,  the  affertions,  that  it  is  produced  by 
infeftions  from  the  medical  wards , that  it  rages  twice  a-year , and  that 
it  is  frequent  in  exact  proportion  to  the  fize  of  an  hofpital,  are 
abfolutely  inconfihent.  If  it  rages  in  this  hofpital  twice  a-year, 
it  mujl  proceed  from  a caufe,  or  combination  of  caufes,  which  oc- 
curs twice  a-year,  and  no  oftener.  If  that  fuppofed  caufe  were 
conhantly  prefent,  as  the  effluvia  from  the  medical  wards  muft 
be,  or  even  occurred  oftener  than  twice  a-year,  while  yet  the  ah 
figned  effedt  of  it  occurred  but  twice  in  the  fame  time,  it  would 
be  a proof  that  the  affigned  caufe  was  not  the  real  caufe  of  the 
effedt  in  quehion : and  if  the  difeafe,  the  fuppofed  effedt,  occurred 
oftener  than  its  affigned  caufe  was  applied,  it  would  be  a proof 
that  it  proceeded,  not  from  that,  but  from  fome  other  caufe. 

Thefe  propofitions,  which  appear  abhrufe  and  obfcure,  perhaps 
even  doubtful,  when  expreffed  in  general  terms,  will  be  found 
perfedtly  intelligible,  and  obvious  to  every  capacity,  nay  quite  fa- 
miliar to  the  thoughts  of  men,  when  illuftrated  by  proper  ex- 
amples. The  equinoxes,  as  every  body  knows,  occur  twice  a-year. 
Some  portion  of  fcientific  knowledge  muft  be  acquired  before  a 
perfon  can  underhand  what  combination  of  caufes  produces  that 
equality  of  day  and  night : but  every  ploughman  and  day- 
labourer,  who  has  but  common  fenfe,  muft  be  fuppofed  to  under- 
hand and  believe  that  it  depends  on  fomething  as  its  caufe,  which 
occurs  twice  a-year,  and  no  oftener.  New  moon  and  full  moon 
occur  each  of  them  between  twelve  and  thirteen  times  in  a year ; 
and  every  perfon  of  common  fenfe  muh  underhand,  that  the 
caufes  of  them  refpedtively  occur  juh  as  often  in  the  year ; and 
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every  fuch  perfon  would  perceive  and  be  {hocked  with  the  abfurdi- 
ty  of  fuppofing  the  equinoxes  produced  by  a caufe  which  occurred 
at  lead  once  every  month,  and  of  fuppofing  the  changes  of  the 
moon,  as  they  occur  every  month,  to  proceed  from  a caufe  which 
occurred  only  twice  a-year.  I prefume  every  perfon  who  knows 
that  the  tide  ebbs  and  flows  twice  in  twenty-four  hours,  whether 
he  knows  or  does  not  know  the  combination  of  caufes  which  pro- 
duces this  effed,  muft  believe  that  fuch  combination  of  caufes 
occurs  juft  as  often  as  its  effed ; and  every  perfon  who  knows  that 
the  time  of  the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  tide  changes  from  day 
to  day  to  all  times  of  the  day  and  night,  muft  believe  that  the 
caufe  of  fuch  ebbing  and  flowing  varies  as  much  and  as  regularly 
in  the  time  of  its  recurrence. 

In  another  point  of  view,  the  after tion,  that  the  hofpital-gan- 
grene  is  frequent  in  exaEl  proportion  to  the  ftze  of  an  hofpital,  ne- 
ceflarily  excludes  the  influence  of  all  other  circumftances,  either  as 
means  of  preventing  it,  or  as  fecondary,  concurrent,  and  acceflory 
caufes  in  producing  it.  For  example,  if,  in  confequence  of  the 
exadt  fize  of  this  Infirmary,  the  hofpital-gangrene  rages  in  it  like 
a plague  exadly  twice  a-year,  no  degree  of  attention  to  cleanlinefs 
and  ventilation,  no  care  that  can  be  employed  to  keep  the  patients 
in  good  pure  air,  to  keep  them  from  getting  drunk,  perhaps  with 
whifky,  and  from  lying,  perhaps  in  the  ftreets,  expofed  to  cold 
and  wet  when  they  are  drunk,  no  care  or  fkill  in  medical  or  chi- 
rurgical  treatment,  can  prevent  that  horrid  difeafe  from  raging  like 
a plague  juft  twice  a-year.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  no  degree  of  ne- 
gligence with  refpedt  to  cleanlinefs  and  ventilation,  not  even  the  ut- 
moft  privation  of  pure  good  air  that  is  confident  with  life,  or  the 
total  want  of  clean  linen  to  their  perfons  and  beds,  or  the  greateft 
filthinefs  in  which  they  could  be  kept,  or  their  getting  drunk  with 
whifky  fix  days  of  the  week,  could  make  the  patients  in  this  In- 
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firmary  fubject  to  the  hofpital-gangrene  more  frequently  than 
twice  a-year. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  it  is  admitted  that  thefe  circumflances, 
favourable  or  unfavourable,  have  any  effe<5l  either  in  producing  or 
preventing  the  hofpital-gangrene,  or  in  making  it  either  more 
or  lefs  frequent  than  it  would  be  in  the  oppofite  circumflances  ; 
then  neccjfarily  Mr  John  Bell’s  proportion  at  prefent  under  review 
mujt  be  falfe  : that  is  to  fay,  the  difeafe  in  queflion  cannot  be  fre- 
quent in  exaft  proportion  to  the  fize  of  an  hofpital.  It  then  be- 
comes a fair  and  rational  fubje<£t  of  enquiry,  by  obfervations  at 
leaf!,  partly  even  by  experiments,  and  ftricft  deduction  from  thefe, 
to  afcertain  what  and  how  great  their  effects  are,  and  whether 
by  due  attention  to  thofe  things  which  are  favourable,  fuch  an 
hofpital  as  this,  or  even  one  forty  times  as  large,  may  be  altoge- 
ther preferved  from  the  prevalence  of  the  hofpital-gangrene  in  it, 
or  at  leafl  how  near  it  is  poflible  to  come  to  this  moft  defirable 
end.  It  would  be  equally  fair  and  rational  to  afcertain  by  obfer- 
vation,  though  not  by  wilful  or  contrived  experiments,  whether 
the  fmalleft  hofpital,  efpecially  if  it  were  crowded  with  patients, 
and  thefe  were  kept  very';  dirty  and  in  bad  air,  might  not  be 
fubjedt  to  the  ravages  of  the  hofpital-gangrene  very  frequently. 

Notwithflancling  his  very  confident  affertion  of  the  dodlrine  in 
queflion,  and  their  conduct  in  adopting  and  fanftioning  it,  I 
doubt  much  whether  Mr  John  Bell  or  his  clients  will  think  any 
fuch  obfervations  or  experiments  neceffary  to  enable  them  to 
judge  what  would  be  the  refill  t of  fuch  an  invefligation.  I do 
not  believe  that  any  of  them  would  hefitate  even  a moment  to 
give  the  proper  anfwers  to  fuch  queflions  as  the  following.  Sup- 
pofing  the  fize  of  this  Infirmary  to  remain  as  at  prefent,  but  on- 
ly twelve  or  fourteen  patients  to  be  received  into  it,  and  thefe 
patients  to  be  laid  only  one  in  each  ward,  and  all  of  them  to  have 
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either  wounds  or  ulcers,  no  matter  whether  from  operation  or 
accident ; would  thefe  patients  be  fubjedt  to  the  hofpital-gan- 
grene  twice  in  the  year,  or  oftener,  or  feldomer  ; or  would  they 
be  fubjedt  to  it  at  all  ? If  two  or  three,  or  at  the  utmoft  a very 
few  patients,  fo  as  not  nearly  half  to  fill  the  wards,  were  received 
into  them,  and  if  they  and  the  wards  were  kept  uniformly  clean 
and  well  ventilated,  would  fuch  patients  be  expofed  to  the  rava- 
ges of  the  hofpital-gangrene  ? If  all  the  wards  in  the  Hofpital 
were  crowded  to  the  utmoft  with  fuch  patients,  and  thefe  patients 
were  allowed  to  remain  as  dirty,  and  in  as  foul  air  as  poftible, 
would  they  be  exempt  from  the  ravages  of  the  hofpital-gangrene, 
or  would  they  be  moft  deplorably  fubjedt  to  it  ? Laftly,  if,  inftead 
of  a great  hofpital,  a finall  houfe,  or  even  a fingle  bed-chamber 
of  ordinary  fize,  for  example,  a room  of  fixteen  feet  fquare,  and 
ten  high,  were  made  the  fcene  of  obfervation  and  experiment, 
and  if  in  fuch  a room  ten  or  a dozen  fuch  patients  were  laid, 
with  no  attention  to  ventilation  and  cleanlinefs  ; would  the  difeafe 
in  queftion  never  appear  among  them  ? And,  on  the  contrary,  if 
in  fuch  a room  only  two  or  three  patients  were  laid,  and  thefe 
were  kept  very  clean,  and  in  pure  air,  would  they  be  fubjedl  to 
the  holpital-gangrene  ? Thefe  different  views  of  the  fame  queftion 
I have  ftated  at  full  length,  not  merely  to  explain  and  eftablifti 
that  opinion,  with  refpedt  to  the  origin  and  fpreading  of  the  hof- 
pital-gangrene, which,  from  all  that  I have  read,  and  all  that  I 
have  heard  about  it,  I believe  to  be  true ; but  much  more  in  or- 
der to  Ihow,  that  thofe  who  had  fo  boldly  afferted  a very  dif- 
ferent opinion  with  refpedt  to  it,  had  not  believed  the  opinion 
which  they  afferted.  If  they  think  I do  them  any  injuftice,  in 
this  very  unfavourable  inference,  they  can  eafily  refute  it,  and 
vindicate  themfelves,  which  I fhall  be  happy  to  fee  them  do,  by 
declaring  explicitly,  that  they  believe  all  thofe  inferences  which 
correfpond  with  their  dodtrine  are  true,  and  will  be  found  fo 
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whenever  they  are  tried  experimentally ; and  on  the  other  hand, 
that  all  thofe  inferences,  to  which  I have  alluded,  which  are  in- 
confiflent  with  their  dodlrine,  appear  to  them  falfe  and  incredible  ; 
and  that  they  will  be  found  falfe  when  brought  to  the  tefl  of  ob- 
fervation  and  experiment.  It  will  alfo  be  proper,  for  very  ob- 
vious reafons,  that  they  fhould  authenticate  fuch  declaration  of 
their  hofpital-creed,  by  putting  their  names  to  it  ; elfe  probably 
many  people  will  be  fo  foolifh  and  incredulous,  as  to  think  it 
impoffible  that  any  individuals  of  the  medical  profeffion  fhould 
be  fo  ignorant,  or  fo  infane,  as  to  hold  fuch  opinions.  It  may 
fairly  be  prefumed,  notwithflanding  their  acknowledged  igno- 
rance of  logic,  which  Mr  John  Bell,  in  his  own  name  and  that 
of  his  clients,  has  moft  explicitly  avowed  in  the  1 6th  page  of  his 
firfl  fedtion,  that  none  of  them  will  attempt  to  maintain  a propo- 
fition,  and  yet  deny  its  neceffary  confequences  ; or  will  expedl  any 
credit  for  the  belief  which  they  exprefs,  when  they  perceive  in- 
tuitively, without  the  help  of  obfervation  or  experiment,  that  all 
the  inferences  from  it  are  falfe. 

I have  no  pretenfions,  from  my  own  experience,  to  offer  any 
opinion  with  refpedl  to  the  caufes,  the  cure,  or  the  prevention  of 
hofpital-gangrene  : and  I ftrongly  fufpedt  that  many  things  re- 
lating to  it  flill  remain  to  be  afeertained  by  obfervation,  experi- 
ment, and  flridl  induction  from  thefe.  From  Dr  Rollo’s  obfer- 
vations  on  this  fubjedt,  it  feems  highly  probable,  if  not  quite  cer- 
tain, that,  befides  the  common  well  known  eryfipelas,  (in  Scotland 
commonly  called  the  Rofe , and  in  England,  St  Anthony's  Fire), 
there  are  at  leaf!  two  different  kinds  of  hofpital-gangrene  ; pro- 
bably each  produced  by  its  own  fpecific  caufe,  and  capable  of  be- 
ing propagated  by  its  own  peculiar  contagion,  unlefs  this  be  pre- 
vented by  cleanlinefs  and  ventilation.  Perhaps  further  more  en- 
larged and  accurate  obfervations  may  fhew  that  there  are  ?nany 
kinds  ( genera  or  fpecies ) of  bad  fuppuration,  as  there  certainly  are 
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of  inflammation  ; and  that  feveral  of  thofe  bad  kinds  of  fuppura- 
tion  may  fpread  by  contagion  in  ill  ventilated  hofpitals  ; as  all  of 
them  may  occaflonally  be  received  into  every  hofpital,  or  begin 
in  any  one,  whether  great  or  fmall. 

Whatever  may  be  the  refult  of  fuch  fpecnlations  and  enquiries, 
I believe  more  than  enough  is  already  known,  by  fad  experience, 
of  the  hofpital-gangrene,  to  enable  us  to  pronounce  with  cer- 
tainty, firft,  that  it  is  not  frequent  in  exaEl  proportion,  or  in  any 
proportion,  to  the  flze  of  an  hofpital ; fecondly,  that  it  is  fre- 
quent in  hofpitals,  or  particular  wards  of  hofpitals,  nearly  in  the 
inverfe  proportion  of  the  ventilation  and  cleanlinefs  prefer ved  in 
them  refpedlively ; that  is,  almojl  in  the  direEl  proportion  of  the 
badnefs  of  the  air,  and  the  dirtinefs  in  which  the  patients  are 
kept : I fay  7iearly  and  almojl  in  thefe  proportions  ; for  I conceive 
it  to  be  afcertained  that  fome  other  circumftances  have  influence, 
though  much  lefs  general  and  powerful  influence  than  thofe  which 
I mentioned,  in  producing,  or  aflifting  to  produce,  that  terrible 
difeafe  occaflonally  in  a few  individuals.  Many  caufes  of  general 
weaknefs,  fuch  as  previous  or  attending  difeafes,  intemperance, 
efpecially  in  fpirituous  liquors,  and  fometimes,  as  I think  I have 
feen  in  more  than  one  inftance,  fevere,  long  continued,  or  fre- 
quently repeated  courfes  of  mercury,  feem  to  have  had  that  effedt. 
Or  if  thofe  examples  of  bad,  fpreading,  gangrenous  ulceration, 
which  I have  fometimes  feen  under  the  improper  ufe  of  mercury, 
be  not  proper  inftances  of  hofpital-gangrene,  at  leaft  they  are 
very  like  it,  and  the  one  kind  of  bad  fuppuration  may  very  pro- 
perly be  employed  to  illuftrate  the  other. 

I have  ufed  alfo  the  general  term  bad  or  foul  air,  without  pre- 
fuming to  form  any  opinion  of  the  number  and  nature  of  the  va- 
rious noxious  effluvia  with  which  the  air  in  an  hofpital,  or  not 
in  an  hofpital,  may  be  loaded  and  tainted.  I do  not  prefume 
even  to  judge  how  much  of  the  bad  effedt  to  which  I allude  is 
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to  be  attributed  to  the  great  abundance  of  fuch  noxious  effluvia 
blended  with  the  air,  and  how  much  of  it  is  owing  to  the  want 
of  a due  proportion  of  that  peculiar  element,  and  conftituent 
part  of  common  air,  which  is  immediately  neceffary  to  the 
fupport  of  life  and  health,  and  which  in  one  way  or  other 
feems  to  be  confumed  and  wafted  by  the  functions  of  life,  e- 
fpecially  by  breathing.  It  feems  more  than  probable,  that  both 
the  deficiency  of  good  air,  and  the  great  abundance  of  noxious 
effluvia,  contribute  to  make  the  air  in  hofpitals  bad,  noxious,  and 
almoft  poifonous,  unlefs  great  and  unremitting  attention  be  given  to 
ventilation  and  cleanlinefs:  for  the  ufeful  pradical  inference  is 
the  fame  on  either  fuppofition.  I remember  to  have  feen  a cal- 
culation by  fome  of  the  French  Academicians,  who  endeavoured 
to  make  known,  and  of  courfe  to  reform,  fome  of  the  worft  abufes 
that  prevailed  in  the  Hotel  Dieu  at  Paris,  particularly  with  refped 
to  that  mofl  effential  article,  air.  In  this  attempt  they  met  with 
all  poflible  oppofition  from  thofe  who  had  the  management  of 
the  hofpital  ; but,  in  fpite  of  them  and  their  oppofition,  the  philo- 
fophers  found  means  to  afcertain  the  dimenfions,  length,  breadth, 
and  height,  of  one  of  the  great  wards,  and  alfo  the  number  of  pa- 
tients who  were  kept  in  it.  From  thefe  principles  they  proved, 
by  an  eafy  and  fatisfadory  calculation,  that  if  the  ward  had  been 
made  quite  clofe  (hermetically  fealed)  at  night,  all  the  patients  in 
it  mujl  have  been  dead  before  morning.  I have  forgotten  the  exad 
number  of  hours,  nor  is  that  a point  of  any  confequence,  in  which 
they  mufl  all  have  perifhed,  partly  by  the  accumulation  of  their 
own  bad  effluvia,  but  flill  more  for  want  of  the  proper  vital  part 
of  the  air,  which  is  confumed  in  breathing,  by  every  adult  per- 
fon,  at  the  rate  of  about  a gallon  of  common  air  in  a minute,  or  a 
hogfhead  in  an  hour.  Every  defed  of  that  degree  of  ventilation  and 
cleanlinefs  which  is  neceffary  to  preferve  people  in  health  and 
vigour,  is  an  approach  to  that  poifonous  flats  of  the  air,  fo  well 
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pointed  out  by  tlie  French  Academicians  as  the  neceJJ'ary  and  fpeedy 
confequence  of  no  ventilation  at  all.  Such  an  approach,  from  that 
very  caufe,  may  occur  in  a ward  filled  with  furgery  patients,  as 
well  as  in  a ward  filled  with  patients  wholly  under  the  care  of 
phyficians.  Nay,  it  is  ftill  more  likely  to  occur  in  a ward  filled 
with  furgery  patients,  when  any  of  thefe,  as  mull  often  happen, 
are  affedted  with  bad  ulcers,  carious  bones,  or  common  gangrene. 
We  have  even  precife  obfervations  which  prove  that  the  jail  or 
hofpital  fever,  in  its  worft  form,  has  originated  in  a furgery 
ward,  feemingly  by  the  poifonous  effluvia  proceeding  from  one 
mortified  limb.  (See  Sir  John  Pringle’s  Obfervations  on  the 
Difeafes  of  the  Army,  edit.  6.  1768,  page  15.  and  288.). 

As  the  air  in  a furgery  ward  is  peculiarly  liable  to  be  tainted  by 
fuch  very  offenfive  and  noxious  effluvia,  ftridl  attention  to  ventila- 
tion and  cleanlinefs,  in  order  to  prevent  their  accumulation  and 
bad  effects,  muft  be  at  leaft  as  neceffary  in  wards  under  the  foie 
care  of  furgeons,  as  in  thofe  which  are  entirely  under  the  manage- 
ment of  phyficians.  But  I fcarce  think  it  will  be  afferted,  and  I am 
fure  it  will  not  be  believed,  by  any  who  have  competent  means  of 
knowledge,  that  this  has  always  been  the  cafe  with  the  furgeons 
wards  in  this  Hofpital.  I have  even  heard  it  maintained,  as  a kind 
of  excufe  for  a fadl  which  could  not  be  denied,  that  it  was  impojfible 
to  have  the  furgeons  wards  as  well  ventilated  as  thofe  of  the  phy- 
ficians ; partly  by  reafon  of  the  difeafes  treated  in  them,  partly 
becaufe  the  wards  themfelves  were  not  fo  high  in  the  ceiling 
as  the  phyficians  wards.  To  this  circumftance  there  is  a firong 
allufion  in  Mr  John  Bell’s  own  pamphlet,  feed;.  2.  page  43.  As 
to  the  former  confideration,  I confider  it  as  the  ftrongeft  poflible 
reafon  for  paying  the  greatefl  and  moft  unremitting  attention  to 
cleanlinefs  and  ventilation  in  furgery  wards ; by  which  means 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  all  fuch  offenfivenefs  and  danger  as  I 
allude  to  may  effectually  be  prevented,  though  perhaps  this  will  re- 
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quire  more  care  and  labour  than  in  medical  wards.  As  to  the 
fecond  circumftance,  the  lownefs  of  the  ceiling  of  the  furgeons 
wards,  it  feems  to  me  of  very  little  confequence  ; for  in  the  middle, 
and  by  far  the  greater  part  of  them,  the  height  of  the  ceiling  is 
juft  die  fame  as  in  the  phyficians  wards,  and  it  is  only  towards 
the  fides  that  the  fpace  is  a very  little  curtailed  (perhaps  one  hun- 
dredth part)  by  the  hope  of  the  ceiling : and  this,  I conceive,  muff 
be  fully  compenfated  by  the  ventilators  which  are  placed  in  the 
middle  of  the  roof,  and  which  the  phyficians  wards  cannot  have. 
At  any  rate,  there  are  oppofite  windows  in  all  thofe  wards,  by 
which,  if  properly  employed,  abundant  ventilation  might  be  pro- 
cured ; more  even  than  enough ; more  than  would  be  proper  or 
fafe  for  all  the  patients.  But  this  important  point  is  not  a mere 
matter  of  opinion.  The  two  fmall  wards  in  the  wings  of  the  fame 
attick  ftory  with  the  furgeons  wards,  and  which  have  the  fame 
height  and  form  of  the  ceiling,  have  been  found  to  admit  of  perfect 
ventilation  and  cleanlinefs,  when  under  the  management  of  the 
Phyficians,  even  though  filled  with  patients  whofe  cafes  required 
that  attention  the  moft ; I mean  patiengs  labouring-  under  con- 
tagious fevers.  One  of  thefe  fmall  wards  is  at  prefent,  and  has 
been  for  feveral  years,  employed  as  the  womens  fever-ward ; and 
is  cleaner  and  better  ventilated  than  moft  bed-chambers  in  Edin- 
burgh. The  oppofite  fmall  ward  (commonly  called  the  operation 
ward)  which  the  furgeons  have  had  the  ufe  of  for  feveral  years, 
was  for  many  years  before  employed  as  the  mens  fever-ward. 

Another  fact,  equally  in  point,  deferves  attention.  For  two 
years  now,  the  indifcriminate  attendance  of  all  the  Surgeons  in 
quick  rotation  has  been  abolifhed  ; and  a trial  has  been  made  of  a 
more  rational  and  permanent  appointment  of  Surgeons  to  take 
charge  of  the  furgery  wards.  In  thefe  two  years,  according  to  Mr 
)ohn  Bell’s  doctrine,  of  the  hofpital-gangrene  being  frequent  in  ex- 
act proportion  to  the  fize  of  an  hofpital,  and  being  produced  by  in- 
fections 
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fedtions  from  the  medical  wards,  and  raging  in  this  Infirmary 
twice  a-year  like  a plague,  it  ought  to  have  raged  in  it  four  times : 
but  in  faCt  it  has  not  raged , nor  fpread , even  once  ; and  very 
few  inftances  of  it,  and  thefe  very  flight,  have  appeared  in  the 
furgeons  wards  : fo  few,  and  fo  flight,  that  they  were  not  regarded 
as  a ferious  evil. 

In  proof  and  illuftration  of  what  I have  flated  about  the  princi- 
pal and  moll  frequent  caufe  of  that  very  bad  condition  of  wounds 
and  ulcers,  which  has  been  termed  hofpital-fore  or  gangrene,  par- 
ticularly of  this  horrid  difeafe  not  being  produced  fpeclfically  by  in- 
fections from  the  medical  wards,  or  even  exclufively  by  morbid, 
corrupted,  and  accumulated  effluvia  from  human  bodies,  whether 
under  the  care  of  Phyficians  or  Surgeons,  I mull  mention  what 
lias  been  obferved  of  the  fimilar  pernicious  effeCts  of  another 
kind  of  bad  air,  in  producing  ulceration  of  the  fame,  or,  if  pof- 
fible,  of  a worfe  kind.  I allude  to  what  has  been  experienced  at 
Batavia,  the  air  of  which  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  worft  in  the  world, 
in  confequence  of  its  being  loaded  with  noxious  effluvia  from  the 
neighbouring  marfhes,  and  from  the  flagnating  canals  and  ditches 
of  the  city.  I quote  the  words  of  Dr  Lind  fenior,  of  Haflar 
Hofpital : “ And  it  was  particularly  obferved,  that  the  ficknefs 
“ raged  with  the  greateft  violence  when  the  rains  abated,  and  the 
“ fun  had  evaporated  the  water  in  the  ditches,  fo  that  the  mud 
“ began  to  appear.  The  flench  from  the  mud  was  then  intole- 
“ rable.  Nor  was  the  ficknefs  at  that  time  confined  to  the  flaps  : 
“ the  whole  city  afforded  a fcene  of  difeafe  and  death ; ftreets 
“ crowded  with  funerals,  bells  tolling  from  morning  to  night,  and 
“ horfes  jaded  with  dragging  the  dead  in  hearfes  to  their  graves. 

“ At  that  time,  a flight  cut  of  the  Ikin,  the  leaft  fcratch  of 
“ a nail,  or  the  moll  inconfiderable  wound,  turned  quickly  into 
u a putrid  fpreading  ulcer,  which  in  twenty-four  hours  confumed 
“ the  flefh  even  to  the  bone.  This  faCt  is  fo  extraordinary,  that 
“ upon  a Angle  teftimony  credit  would  hardly  be  given  to  it ; yet 
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“ on  board  the  Medway  and  Panther  they  had  the  mod:  fatal  ex- 
“ perience  of  it,  and  fuffered  much  from  it.”  (ElTay  on  Difeafes 
incident  to  Europeans  in  hot  Climates,  Ed.  1768,  page  86,  7.). 

Thofe  alone  who  have  feen  the  date  of  wounds  and  ulcers  in 
the  bad  air  of  Batavia,  as  well  as  that  which  occurs  in  ill  ventilated 
hofpitals,  and  who  have  compared  them  in  all  their  circumdances, 
can  judge  whether  they  are  jud  the  fame  difeafe  or  not.  Suppoling 
them  different,  I fhould  think  it  very  foolidi  to  call  the  one  of  them 
the  Java  fore  or  Batavia  gangrene,  as  the  other  is  called  the  hof- 
pital  fore  or  gangrene,  for  as  much  as  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that, 
wherever  the  air  is  equally  tainted  with  the  fame  kind  of  effluvia, 
the  fame  bad  date  of  wounds  and  ulcers  will  be  produced.  And 
it  is  at  lead  pofhble,  and  to  me  it  feems  probable,  that  the 
noxious  effluvia  from  the  canals  of  Batavia,  and  the  foul  air 
of  an  hofpital  loaded  with  effluvia  from  the  human  body, 
though  differing  in  kind  as  well  as  degree  of  badnefs,  and 
producing  fpecijically  different  difeafes  of  the  febrile  kind,  may 
yet  agree  in  producing  nearly  or  exactly  the  fame  bad  kind  of 
ulceration,  as  they  do  in  producing  weaknefs,  languor,  and  a 
pale  fallow  complexion  and  fqualid  appearance  of  the  whole  body. 
The  feeble  languid  conditutions,  and  bloodlefs  faces,  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Batavia,  fo  generally  remarked  by  all  who  have  feen  them, 
feem  to  differ  more  in  degree  than  in  kind  from  the  correfponding 
circumdances  in  thofe  who  have  been  long  confined  in  ill  venti- 
lated jails  or  hofpitals.  But  the  fevers  produced  by  the  two  kinds 
of  bad  air  are  radically  different  in  their  fymptoms  and  method  of 
cure,  as  well  as  in  their  caufes.  The  jail  or  hofpital  fever,  as  it  is 
called,  is  continued  and  contagious  ; the  Batavian  fever  is  remittent, 
or  the  word  kind  of  intermittent,  and  no  more  contagious  than  a 
tertian  ague  is  in  this  country  ; but  withal  fo  virulent,  that,  as  Dr 
Lind  tells  us,  “ fome  were  feized  fuddenly  with  a delirium,  and 
“ died  in  the  fird  fit ; but  none  furvived  the  third.” 
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The  difficulty  to  which  I alluded  in  the  paragraph  quoted 
from  my  former  Memorial,  is  that  of  prevailing  on  the  fervants 
of  the  Hofpital,  the  nurfes,  a&id  even  the  patients  themfelves, 
to  do,  or  allow  to  be  done,  what  is  really  neceffiary  for  their  own 
fafety  and  welfare.  Not  one  of  them  can  be  perfuaded  that 
fuch  ventilation  and  cleanlinefs  as  I allude  to,  is  neceffiary,  or 
good,  or  even  fafe  for  them ; and  if,  by  a kind  of  miracle,  all  the 
nurfes,  and  all  the  patients,  were  convinced  of  this,  ftill  they  would 
almoft  equally  diflike  the  irkfome  and  conftant  labour  required  to 
put  it  in  pra<ftice.  I am  forry  to  fay,  that,  to  my  certain  know- 
ledge, this  kind  of  ignorance  and  obftinacy  is  not  confined  to  the 
nurfes  and  fervants  of  the  Hofpital.  I have  met  with  it  in  fome 
Students,  who,  notwithftanding  the  ftrongeft  admonitions  and  in- 
treaties that  I could  employ,  would  perfift  in  expofing  themfelves, 
abfurdly  and  unneceffarily,  to  the  effluvia  proceeding  from  the 
bodies  of  patients  labouring  under  bad  fevers,  becaufe  they  would 
not  believe  that  fuch  fevers  were  contagious.  Two  years  are  not 
yet  elapfed,  fince  a misfortune  of  this  kind  happened,  in  the  clini- 
cal ward,  under  my  own  immediate  care.  Many  of  my  pupils,  as 
I afterwards  learned,  held  very  cheap  all  my  good  advice  and 
admonitions  : the  confequence  was,  that  very  foon  eight  of  them 
caught  the  fever,  two  of  whom  died  of  it.  Yet  after  all,  fome  of 
'them,  I believe,  are  not  yet  cured  of  their  favourite  docftrine,  that 
the  faid  fever  was  not  contagious.  This  opinion  is  one  of  the  moft 
fplendid  examples  of  the  fpirit  of  medical  warfare  that  has  occurred 
for  many  years : it  began  in  America,  near  ten  years  ago,  on  occa- 
fion  of  the  yellow  fever  which  raged  at  Philadelphia  in  1 793. 
From  America  it  fpread  to  the  Weft  Indies,  from  the  Weft  Indies 
to  England,  from  England  to  Egypt ; and  how  far  it  will  fpread, 
and  when  it  will  ceafe,  I cannot  even  guefs  ; probably  not  for 
many  generations.  The  accumulated  weight  of  the  moft  complete 
evidence,  refulting  from  the  accurate  and  concurrent  obfervations 
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of  many  of  the  beft  Phyficians  that  ever  lived,  from  the  days  of 
Sir  John  Pringle  and  Dr  Lind,  who  were  obferving  and  writing 
near  fixty  years  ago,  down  even  to  the  prefent  hour,  appears  to 
have  been  fet  alide  with  as  much  eafe,  and  as  little  ceremony,  as 
the  molt  vifionary  hypothecs  that  ever  was  advanced  in  Phyfic. 
I know  too  well  the  fpirit  of  medical  difputants,  to  fuppofe  it  pof- 
fible,  that  any  obfervations  or  reafonings  of  mine  fhould  have  the 
fmalleft  weight  in  fuch  a controverfy  : but  I may  reafonably  hope 
that  the  Managers  of  this  Hofpital,  at  leaft,  will  pay  much  regard 
to  the  decifive  experience  already  obtained  in  it,  of  the  uniform 
beneficial  influence  of  the  fever-wards  ; in  which,  by  a regular 
fyftem  of  ventilation  and  cleanlinefs,  the  fpreading  of  fuch  fevers 
among  the  other  patients  is  prevented,  and  the  danger  of  them  fo 
much  leflened,  that  of  the  patients  ill  of  fevers  received  into  thofe 
wards,  at  leaft  fifteen  out  of  fixteen  are  foon  reftored  in  health  and 
vigour  to  their  families  and  their  country.  This  fatft  I wifh  to  be 
generally  known,  for  the  benefit  of  all  concerned  ; and  efpecially 
in  hopes  that  it  may  induce  the  poor  when  fick  of  fevers,  to  go 
to  the  Hofpital  as  early  as  poflible  ; and  alfo  that  it  may  induce 
the  benevolent  who  are  in  more  affluent  circumftances,  to  urge 
that  falutary  advice  to  them  with  all  their  influence : for  in  this 
way,  and  in  no  other  that  I am  acquainted  with,  the  fpreading  of 
the  fever  in  their  families,  and  among  their  neighbours,  may  be 
prevented,  and  their  own  chance  of  recovery  may  be  brought 
cilmojl  to  certainty.  As  this  opinion,  and  even  the  peculiar  exprefi- 
fion  which  I have  employed  to  convey  it,  may  be  made  matter  of 
reprehenfion  and  reproach  to  me,  it  is  neceflary  to  explain  fully, 
that  I do  not  mean  to  fay  that  every  cafe,  without  exception,  of 
continued  fever  received  into  the  fever-wards  of  this  or  any  other 
hofpital,  will  neceflarily  or  certainly  be  either  fpeedily  cured,  or 
at  leaft  brought  in  no  long  time  to  a favourable  termination.  I 
am  fenfible  that,  in  fome  cafes,  from  the  peculiar  virulence  of  the 
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caufe  producing  the  fever ; in  others,  from  the  peculiarly  unfa- 
vourable ftate  of  the  patient’s  conflitution  before  the  invafion  of 
the  fever  ; in  others,  from  ftrong  concurrent  caufes,  of  a very 
unfavourable  kind,  applied  along  with  the  primary  caufe  of  the 
fever,  the  violence  and  danger  of  it,  even  from  the  firft,  may  be 
incomparably  greater  than  ufual ; may  be  fuch  even  as  to  baffle 
all  the  powers  of  medicine,  or  at  lead;  all  the  fkill  and  care  of  the 
belt  Phyficians  : juft  as  happens  in  a few  unfavourable  inftances 
of  the  fmall  pox ; perhaps  even  in  thofe  in  whom  it  has  been  pro- 
duced by  inoculation.  But  I am  well  convinced,  both  from  my 
own  obfervation,  and  from  the  concurrent  opinion  and  experience 
of  other  Phyficians  on  the  fame  fubje<ft,  that  fuch  cafes  are  very 
rare,  and  that  by  far  the  greater  number  of  cafes  of  continued 
fever  that  prove  fatal,  do  fo  in  confequence  of  negledt  or  mifma- 
nagement  after  the  difeafe  has  begun,  and  above  all  from  the  pa- 
tient’s not  being  allowed  the  benefit  of  pure  cool  air,  and  uniform 
cleanlinefs,  in  the  courfe  of  the  difeafe.  Without  meaning  in  the 
lead  to  call  in  queftion  the  efficacy  of  various  remedies  which  are 
properly  and  generally  employed  in  the  cure  of  continued  fevers, 
fometimes  with  complete  and  immediate  fuccefs,  I declare  with 
confidence,  that  I would  much  rather  undertake  the  cure  of  any 
number  of  fuch  patients,  with  the  help  of  cleanlinefs,  pure  cool 
air,  and  cold  water,  without  any  medicines,  than  with  the  help  of 
all  the  medicines  in  the  difpenfatory,  without  the  help  of  thofe 
fimple  articles  of  regimen.  Nor  is  my  opinion  in  this  refpect  lin- 
gular : many  other  Phyficians,  who  have  had  equal  or  better  op- 
portunities of  obfervation  in  this  and  other  hofpitals,  agree  with 
me  in  thinking,  that  the  regimen  to  which  I allude  is  more  than 
half  the  cure.  Of  this  indeed  we  have  often  good  proof  and  illuf- 
tration,  in  the  great  and  favourable  change  obferved  in  fuch  pa- 
tients, in  a few  hours  after  they  are  laid  in  the  wards  of  this  Hos- 
pital, and  before  they  get  any  powerful  medicines,  or  perhaps  any 
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medicines  at  all.  But  to  judge  rightly  of  this  point,  it  is  necef- 
farv  to  attend  to  the  contrail  between  the  fpeedy  relief,  and  in 
mo'ft  cafes  the  perfect  recovery  ©£  ftich  patients,  and  the-  aggravated 
Hate  of  the  difeafe,  and  all  its  horrid  fymptoms,  in  thole  patients 
who  remain  in  their  own  wretched,  dirty,  ill-aired  habitations. 
To  many  of  thefe  patients  it  is  fatal.;  in  fome  inftances  whole  fa- 
milies have  been  cut  off  by  it  ; and  in  many  cafes,  though  it  has 
not  been  fatal -to  any  individual  of  a family,  it  has  brought  mifery 
and  ruin  on  them  all,  by  its  long  continuance  in  the  father  or  mo- 
ther, on  whofe  daily  labour  and  coiiflant  care  the  family  depended 
for  its  fupport ; and  who,  by  fuch  a difeafe  are  often  difabled,  for 
many  weeks,  fometimes  for  months,  from  earning  bread  for  them- 
lelves  and  their  children.  Nor  is  this  all;  for  almofl  certainly  fuch 
a fever  will  fpread  by  contagion  to  feveral,  very  probably  to  . all, 
the  members  of  the  family  ; and  perhaps  to  othef  families  in  their 
neighbourhood,  any  individuals  of  which  have  intercourfe  with  the 
fick  perfons,  in  the  foul  tainted  air  of  their  common  dwellings. 
Now,  moft  or  all  of  thefe  evils  may  be  almoft  certainly  prevented, 
by  fending  the  patients  attacked  with  fever  to  the  Hofpital  as  early 
as  poffible ; and  by  promoting  ventilation  and  cleanlinefs,  to  the 
ntmoft,  in  the  habitations  whence  they  were  removed.  I have 
already  mentioned,  that  the  proportion  of  thofe  who  die,  to  thofe 
who  recover  from  fuch  fevers  in  the  Hofpital,  is  as  one  to  fifteen. 
But  of  thofe  who  die  of  fuch  fevers  in  the  Hofpital,  a very  large 
proportion  indeed,  to  the  beft  of  my  knowledge  and  belief,  at  leaft 
nine  out  of  ten,  have  been  ill  of  the  difeafe  from  five  or  fix  to  ten 
or  twelve  days  before  they  came  into  the  Hofpital ; and  during 
this  time  had  been  miferably  neglected  or  mifmanaged ; and  in 
confequence  of  this  were  pafl  all  polfibility  of  cure.  Of  this  in- 
deed fome  of  them  have  afforded  a fad  proof,  by  dying  before 
they  could  be  laid  in  their  beds  ; and  others  of  them,  when  firft 
examined  in  the  Hofpital,  were  found  to  have  already  the  word 
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fymptoms  of  the  difeafe,  fuch  as  are  known  to  be  almoft  or  cer- 
tainly fatal.  From  thefe  principles  I do  not  helitate  to  infer, 
that  if  patients  in  fevers  were  uniformly  brought  to  the  Hof- 
pital  very  foon  after  the  invalion  of  the  difeafe,  inftead  of  one  in 
fifteen,  probably  not  one  in  a hundred  of  them  would  die 
of  their  difeafe;  in  other  words,  probably  990  out  of  1000 
fuch  patients  would  foon  be  reftored  to  health  and  ftrength:  and 
what  is  of  full  more  confequence,  probably  not  the  tenth  or  twen- 
tieth part  of  the  number  of  fuch  fevers  which  at  prefent  occur 
among  the  lower  orders,  would  then  take  place.  It  does  not 
appear  to  me  impolfible  almoft  to  extirpate  fuch  fevers  among  the 
lower  orders  of  people ; at  leaft  to  put  an  end  to  them,  as  either 
conftantly  prevalent,  (endemic),  or  occafionally  fpreading,  (epi- 
demic), difeafes  : in  plain  Englifh,  I think  they  may  be  made  as 
rare  among  the  lower,  as  they  have  long  been  among  the  higher 
orders  of  people : and  I doubt  much  whether  an  hofpital,  or  any 
number  of  wards  in  it  that  may  be  required  for  this  purpofe,  can 
in  any  other  way  be  employed  fo  much  for  the  benefit  of  the  pu- 
blic. Of  1000  patients  received  into  an  hofpital  on  account  of 
many  other  very  common  difeafes,  confumption,  palfy,  epilepfy, 
dropfy,  and  all  the  miferable  effefts  of  dram-drinking,  fo  fmall  a 
proportion  can  ever  be  reftored  to  health  and  ftrength,  or  made 
again  ufeful  to  their  families  or  the  public,  that  I dare  not  venture  to 
give  it  a name.  After  more  than  thirty  years  attentive  medical  ob- 
fervation  of  the  fituation  of  the  lower  orders  in  this  city,  I am  fully 
convinced,  that  the  common  continued  fever  is  the  greateft  evil 
to  which  they  are  expofed,  except  one ; this  one  every  perfon, 
who  has  attended  to  their  fituation,  muft  know,  is  the  ufe  of  dif- 
tilled  fpirits  ; which  is  equally  deftrucftive  to  their  induftry,  their 
morals,  and  their  health  ; and  certainly  ruinous  to  them  in  mind, 
body,  and  eftate. 

The  preceding  obfervations  with  refpedt  to  fever-wards  and 
fever-patients  in  an  hofpital,  I have  ftated  minutely  and  ftrongly ; 
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becaufe  i am  Hire,  that  what  Mr  John  Bell  has  laid  about  the 
Surgeons  patients  being  expofed  to  infections  from  the  medical 
wards,  will  be  underflood  to  relate  particularly,  if  not  exclufively, 
to  the  fever-wards  : Perhaps  this  was  intended  by  him  ; but  whe- 
ther it  was  or  not,  it  will  be  fuppofed  that  it  was.  Thofe  are  the 
medical  wards,  in  which  the  ignorant  fuppofe,  and  the  malicious, 
including  fome  very  keen  medical  difputants,  pretend,  that  infec- 
tions are  the  moft  abundant,  moft  virulent,  and  moft  dangerous. 
Befides,  one  of  the  fever-wards,  the  womens,  is  near  to  one  of  the 
Surgeons  wards,  being  on  the  fame  (lory,  and  feparated  only  by 
the  ftaircafe : and  formerly,  for  many  years,  the  cafe  was  the 
fame  with  the  mens  fever-ward.  Moreover,  for  fome  years 
pafl,  fever-wards,  fever-hofpitals,  and  houfes  of  recovery,  (as 
they  are  called),  have  been  teterrima  belli  canfa  among  our 
moft  noble  faculty : for  while  fome  of  our  moft  fpirited  dif- 
putants here  have  maintained  that  fevers  were  not  contagious,  and 
have  nobly  died  martyrs  to  this  anti-contagionijl  faith,  others,  as 
became  them,  have  gone  completely  to  the  oppofite  extreme,  and 
have  maintained,  that  fevers  were  fo  dreadfully  contagious,  that 
the  effluvia  from  patients  ill  of  them  might  produce  the  difeafe 
in  others  at  the  diflance  even  of  many  miles,  and  probably 
would  do  fo  very  generally  at  the  diflance  of  fome  hundreds  of 
yards.  Thefe  keen  contagionifls , according  to  the  laudable  cuftom 
of  medical  difputants,  chofe  to  overlook  completely  the  plained 
neceffary  confequences  of  their  own  doClrine  ; efpecially  the  obvi- 
ous confideration,  that  if  fuch  were  the  cafe,  no  human  power 
could  prevent  the  fever  from  fpreading  through  every  town,  and 
almoft  through  every  country,  in  which  even  a fingle  inftance  of  it 
occurred.  But  they  did  not  fail  to  perceive,  that  fuch  being  the 
inveterate  and  far-fpreading  nature  of  febrile  contagion,  a fever- 
ward  in  an  hofpital,  or  a fever-hofpital  or  houfe  of  recovery  in  a 
town,  muft  be  a perpetual  fource  of  difeafe  and  death  to  all  the 
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other  patients  in  fuch  an  hofpital,  and  all  the  inhabitants  of  fuch 
a town.  For  certain  purpofes,  which  I can  only  guefs  at,  and 
therefore  fhall  not  prefume  to  mention,  thofe  horrible  apprehen- 
fions  were  proclaimed  with  fuch  ardent  zeal  and  unceafing  cla- 
mour, that  the  peaceable  well-meaning  inhabitants  of  fome  towns, 
who  had  no  notion  of  the  fpirit  of  medical  warfare,  were  frighten- 
ed almoft  or  altogether  out  of  their  wits.  To  this  hour,  many 
of  them  firmly  believe  that  a fever-ward,  or  a fever-hofpital,  is 
neceffarily  a great  refervoir  or  magazine  of  the  moft  virulent  con- 
tagion ; the  effluvia  from  which  may  be  noxious  at  leaft,  if  not 
fatal  at  a great  diftance.  But  the  very  reverfe  of  this  is  the  truth  : 
Such  a ward  or  hofpital  is  juft  a contrivance,  and  the  beft  or  only 
one  hitherto  known,  for  preventing  the  accumulation  and  virulence 
of  fuch  effluvia,  which  is  nearly  equivalent  to  preventing  the  pro- 
duction of  them.  It  is  abundantlv  afcertained,  that  thofe  effluvia 
are  dangerous,  as  proceeding  direCtly  from  the  bodies  of  patients 
ill  of  fuch  fevers ; ftill  worfe  when  they  are  accumulated  in  their 
chambers  for  want  of  proper  ventilation  ; worfl  of  all  when  retain- 
ed and  concentrated  in  their  clothes,  or  in  any  kind  of  foft  furni- 
ture,  fometimes  even  as  adhering  to  hard  furniture,  or  to  the  walls, 
the  floor,  or  the  ceiling  of  a room.  But  it  is  equally  well  afcer- 
tained, that  where  there  is  even  moderate  ventilation,  the  fame 
effluvia,  as  coming  direCtly  from  the  body  of  the  patient,  are  not 
noxious  even  at  the  diftance  of  a few  feet ; and  that,  by  thorough 
ventilation,  and  great  cleanlinefs,  and  care  in  changing  frequently 
the  clothes  of  a patient’s  perfon  or  bed,  in  wafhing  them  with  due 
precautions,  in  wafhing  even  the  patient’s  own  body,  in  wafhing  or 
white-wafhing  the  walls,  the  roof,  and  the  floor  of  the  chamber  in 
which  fuch  a patient  has  lain,  all  danger  of  infe&ion  is  effectually 
prevented.  It  is  even  a rare  occurrence  in  this  city,  for  fuch  a 
fever  to  fpread  in  any  family  of  the  higher  orders,  with  that  degree 
of  ventilation  and  cleanlinefs  which  is  generally  preferved  in  their 
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houfes : indeed  it  is  fo  rare  an  occurrence,  that,  were  it  not  for  the 
fad  examples  often  feen  in  the  houfes  of  the  lower  orders,  many 
people  would  not  believe  that  the  common  fever  is  at  all  contagious. 
In  fever-wards,  all  thofe  circumftances  of  ventilation  and  cleanli- 
nefs,  equally  beneficial  to  the  patients  and  thofe  who  have  the  care 
of  them,  are  conftantly  and  ftridtly  attended  to.  I believe  they 
would  be  found  almofl  univerfally  fufEcient : but,  in  cafe  of  need, 
additional  means  of  fafety  are  employed ; fuch  as  fumigations  of 
different  kinds,  feveral  of  which  are  confidered  by  thofe  who 
have  tried  them  mofl  as  highly  efficacious  : but,  as  always  hap- 
pens in  phyfic,  they  have  become  fubjedts  of  keen,  and  probably 
of  endlefs  difputes.  Whatever  may  become  of  thefe  difputes,  and 
of  the  chemical  queftions  concerning  the  nature  of  the  contagious 
effluvia,  and  the  mode  of  operation  of  the  different  fumes  employ- 
ed to  correct  them,  on  the  principle  either  of  compofition  or  de- 
compofition,  one  great  point  at  leaft  muft  remain  certain,  and  plain 
and  intelligible  to  every  capacity,  I mean  the  neceffary  effe6t  of 
ventilation.  This  is  juft  the  diffufion  of  the  noxious  effluvia  in  a 
great  quantity  of  pure  air ; and  is  perfectly  analogous  to  the  dif- 
fufion of  many  other  fub fiances  in  pure  water.  In  numberlefs 
cafes  the  effedt  of  fuch  diffufion  is  obvious  to  our  fenfes  : thus  one 
pint  of  ink  diffufed  in  a gallon  of  water,  will  impart  to  it  a very 
confiderable  tinge  of  black  ; but  if  the  fame  quantity  of  ink  were 
diffufed  in  feveral  tons  of  water,  ftill  better  if  diffufed  in  a fmall 
rivulet,  the  black  tinge  would  no  longer  be  perceptible  to  the 
quickefl  fight.  One  pint  of  the  flrong  vitriolic  acid  diffufed  in 
many  gallons  of  water,  will  make  the  whole  of  it  very  four  : but 
if  it  were  diluted  with  many  tons  of  water,  or  thrown  into  a 
ftream  of  running  water,  its  fournefs  could  no  longer  be  perceived. 
All  the  fmoke  of  London,  and  all  the  fragrance  of  Edinburgh,  be- 
come imperceptible  to  our  fenfes  at  the  diftance  of  only  a few  miles 
from  thofe  immenfe  maffes  of  noxious  effluvia.  The  cafe  is  the  fame 
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with  thofe  fubftances,  which  in  their  concentrated  flate  produce  the 
mod  violent  effects,  perhaps  even  mortal  difeafes,  in  the  human 
body  ; and  yet  when  diluted  may  be  employed  with  fafety  ; may 
even  have  pleafant  or  falutary  effe<fts  ; or,  if  very  much  diluted, 
may  have  no  perceptible  effecfts.  A large  draught  of  pure  ftrong 
brandy  may  kill  a man  in  a moment : a few  fmall  draughts  of  fuch 
brandy  will  foon  make  a man  dead  drunk  ; and  any  man  may  foon 
get  drunk  by  drinking  brandy  diluted  with  five  or  even  ten  times 
its  quantity  of  water.  But  I conceive  it  will  require  fome  genius 
to  get  drunk  with  brandy  diluted  with  forty  times  its  quantity  of 
water  : and  if  it  were  diluted  with  a thoufand  or  ten  thoufand 
times  its  quantity  of  water,  a man  might  drink  of  it  till  he  burft, 
without  making  the  fmalleft  progrefs  towards  getting  drunk.  A 
few  grains  of  arfenic  diffolved  in  a quart  of  water,  will  form  a 
beverage,  one  draught  of  which  will  prove  certainly  fatal ; but  if 
the  fame  quantity  of  arfenic  is  diffolved  in  twenty  or  thirty  quarts 
of  water,  a man  may  take  two  or  three  draughts  of  fuch  a liquor 
daily,  for  a week,  without  any  danger  or  inconvenience  ; and  if  he 
had  an  intermittent  fever  before  he  began  to  it,  he  would  be  cured 
of  that  difeafe  in  a few  days.  The  fame  quantity  of  arfenic  dif- 
folved in  many  tons  of  water,  would  produce  no  effedl  whatever  on 
the  human  body,  in  any  quantity  in  which  a perfon  could  drink  it. 
The  cafe  I believe  is  precifely  the  fame  with  thofe  vapours,  effluvia, 
or  volatile  matters,  which  being  diffufible  in  the  air,  may  in  it  be 
diluted  to  any  degree,  and  when  much  diluted  become  perfectly 
innocent,  although  when  concentrated  and  ftrong  they  would  have 
been  abfolutely  poifonous,  and  even  fuddenly  fatal.  A confider- 
able  quantity  of  carbonic  gas,  commonly  called  fixed  air,  or  of 
hydrogene  gas,  commonly  called  inflammable  air,  may  be  mixed 
with  the  common  air  that  we  breathe  without  the  fmalleft  danger 
to  life,  or  any  injury  even  to  health.  Nearly  three  fourths  of  com- 
mon atmofpheric  airconfifts  of  a matter,  (azote),  which,  if  breathed 
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pure,  would  be  certainly  and  almofl  inftantly  fatal ; yet  when  diluted 
with  little  more  than  a third  part  of  its  own  quantity  of  a different 
kind  of  gas  or  air,  (oxygen),  it  forms  the  moft  wholefome  air  for 
breathing.  It  has  even  been  thought  by  fome  phyficians,  that  a 
confiderable  quantity  of  thofe  poifonous  airs  or  vapours,  moderately 
diluted  with  common  air,  may  be  very  falutary  in  feveral  difeafes  ; 
efpecially  in  the  moft  common  and  fatal  of  all  difeafes  in  this  coun- 
try, confumption.  I prefume  any  ordinary  perfon,  however  little 
{killed  in  chemiftry,  will  underfland,  that  if  any  ward  of  this  Hofpi- 
tal  were  made  clofe,  and  a very  few  ounces  of  fulphur  were  burned  in 
it,  every  breathing  animal  in  that  ward  would  foon  be  killed  by  the 
poifonous  fuffocating  vapour  of  that  mineral ; but  furely  no  perfon 
of  common  fenfe  can  believe,  that  if  the  doors  and  windows  of 
fuch  a ward  were  thrown  open  before  fuch  fumigation  were  begun, 
or  during  the  performing  of  it,  the  vapours  of  the  fulphur  could 
reach  any  of  the  other  wards^  in  fuch  concentration  and  force,  as 
to  produce  any  difeafes  in  the  patients  in  thefe  wards.  As  little  can 
I believe,  that  the  effluvia  from  patients  in  the  fever- wards,  prevent- 
ed as  they  are  from  being  accumulated  by  conftant  attention  to 
cleanlinefs,  and  diluted  and  diffufed  in  much  air  by  conftant  venti- 
lation, can  ever  be  hurtful  to  the  patients  in  the  furgeons  wards  : 
and  I know  in  fadt,  that  there  has  never  been  the  fmalleft  proof  or 
fufpicion  of  their  being  hurtful  to  the  patients  in  the  phyficians 
wards,  who  are  at  leaft  as  much  expofed  to  them,  as  thofe  under 
the  care  of  the  Surgeons.  I heartily  wifli  I could  be  as  well  allu- 
red, that  equal  fecurity  could  be  given  by  any  other  means  to  the 
other  patients  in  the  Hofpital,  when  perfons  ill  of  fuch  fevers 
are  laid  in  the  common  wards,  or  to  the  other  inhabitants  of 
fuch  houfes  as  are  generally  occupied  by  the  lower  orders 
of  people,  when  even  one  of  the  family  is  attacked  by  that  dif- 
eafe.  That  fuch  fecurity,  even  in  thofe  circumftances,  may 
be  attained  by  very  ftrict  attention  to  ventilation  and  clean- 
linefs, 
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linefs,  I am  well  convinced;  for  by  thefe  means  I have  ge- 
nerally fucceeded,  both  in  private  houfes,  and  in  the  clinical 
wards  of  this  Hofpital.  I can  well  believe  that  others  have 
been  more  uniformly  fuccefsful  in  that  refpedt  than  I have  been ; 
but  I think  it  right  to  acknowledge,  that,  after  all  the  care  I could 
take  to  prevent  the  fpreading  of  the  contagion,  I have  feveral  times 
been  difappointed.  The  refult  of  my  own  experience  is,  that  all 
the  ventilation  and  cleanlinefs,  not  that  can , but  that  generally  will 
be  employed  in  the  common  wards  of  an  hofpital,  does  not  give 
that  complete  fecurity  to  the  other  patients,  which  may  be  cer- 
tainly attained  by  laying  thofe  ill  of  fevers  in  feparate  wards ; and 
that  the  chance  of  preventing  the  contagion  from  fpreading  from 
one  perfon  ill  of  the  fever  to  others  of  the  fame  family,  among  the 
lower  orders  of  people,  is  ftill  more  precarious.  I fhould  think 
it  right,  that,  by  a Handing  order  of  the  Managers,  fuch  patients 
fhould  not  be  admitted  into  the  common  wards  of  this  Infirmary  ; 
nay,  that  any  patient  in  thefe  wards  attacked  with  fuch  a fever 
after  his  admiflion,  as  muft  often  happen  in  confequence  of  his 
having  been  previoufly  expofed  to  the  caufes  of  the  fever,  fhould 
be  removed  from  the  common  ward,  into  the  one  allotted  for  fever 
patients,  or  at  lead;  into  fome  of  the  private  rooms  connected  with 
the  different  wards,  fo  as  to  cut  off  all  communication  between 
him  and  the  other  patients.  With  refpe<5t  to  the  lick  poor  in  their 
own  dwellings,  it  is  in  vain  to  propofe  regulations  which  cannot 
be  enforced  ; but  they  may  at  leaf!  be  encouraged  and  inftrudted 
to  do  what  is  right ; nor  fhould  I think  it  a very  difficult  matter 
to  make  them  underhand,  that  inftead  of  going  into  a great  re- 
l’ervoir  of  infedlions,  when  they  are  admitted  into  the  fever-wards 
of  the  Hofpital,  they  are  in  faeft  going  out  of  fuch  a refervoir, 
which  they  had  produced,  and  were  producing,  in  their  own 
houfes  : and,  with  refpetfl  to  the  public  at  large,  I fhould  think  it 
might  be  ftill  more  eafy  to  eftabliffi  the  important  do&rine,  that, 
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if  fuch  fevers  are  contagious,  which  I firmly  believe,  then,  on  the 
plan  propofed,  there  very  foon  would  not  be  left  the  hundredth 
part  of  the  magazines  of  that  contagion  which  there  have  long 
been  fcattered  all  over  this  city.  Before  I quit  the  fubjedt  of  that 
theory  of  the  origin  of  the  hofpital-gangrene,  which  Mr  John  Bell 
and  his  clients  have  fo  ftrongly  afferted  and  fandtioned,  I think  it 
right  to  Bate  the  very  precife  and  accurate  obfervations  of  two 
different  authors  with  refpecl  to  it.  The  firft  of  thefe  is  Dr  John 
Rollo,  furgeon-general  to  the  Royal  Artillery,  who,  in  a treatife, 
entitled,  “ A fhort  account  of  a morbid  poifon  a<5fing  on  fores, 
“ and  of  the  method  of  deflroying  it,”  defcribes  minutely  the 
Rate  of  a fore,  firft,  when  adled  upon  by  eryfipelas  ; fecondly, 
that  of  a fore  fuppofed  to  be  peculiar  to  hofpitals,  or  what  is  called 
the  liolpital  fore  or  gangrene ; thirdly,  that  of  a fore  when  adled 
upon  by  what  he  fuppofed  to  be  a new  fpecies  of  morbid  poifon. 
Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  accuracy  of  his  obfervations,  or 
the  juftnefs  of  his  reafonings  on  thefe  points,  it  feems  at  lead 
abundantly  plain,  that  thofe  feveral  bad  conditions  of  fores  which 
he  defcribes  were  not  produced  by  infedlions  from  the  medical 
wards  of  this  or  any  other  hofpital : for  they  occurred  in  the  Brigade 
of  Royal  Horfe-Artillery  foon  after  its  formation : when  “ many 
“ accidents  occurred,  efpecially  in  kicks  on  the  legs  of  the  men  by 
“ the  horfes  feet ; and  being  generally  on  the  fhin,  very  unpleafant 
“ fores  were  produced.”  So  frequent  were  thefe  accidents,  that  at 
one  time  they  had  feldom  lefs  than  forty  cafes  of  fores  in  the 
hofpital. 

The  fecond  of  thofe  authors,  whofe  obfervations  on  this  fubjedt  I 
beg  leave  to  quote,  is  one  whofe  authority  I am  fure  Mr  John  Bell 
will  not  difpute  ; namely,  the  faid  Mr  John  Bell  himfelf : who  in 
his  fplendid  work,  entitled,  “ The  Principles  of  Surgery,”  pub- 
lifhed  here  a few  months  after  his  Anfwer  to  me,  and  the  greater 
part  of  which  muft  have  been  written,  and  probably  printed,  be- 
fore 
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fore  his  Anfwer  to  me  was  written  or  thought  of,  has  favoured  the 
world  with  what  may  reafonably  be  fuppofed  his  real  opinion  of 
the  nature  and  caufe  of  the  hofpital-fore  : at  leafl  he  has  given  us 
many  obfervations  with  refpedl  to  it,  a minute  defcription  of  its 
appearance  and  progrefs,  and  even  an  excellent  coloured  print, 
reprefenting,  far  better  than  any  words  can  do,  the  horror  of  the 
difeafe,  and  the  deplorable  lituation  of  thofe  whom  it  attacks.  His 
obfervations  feem  to  have  been  made  chiefly  on  the  men  who  had 
been  wounded  in  the  memorable  engagement  between  the  Englifh 
and  Dutch  fleets,  under  the  Admirals  Duncan  and  De  Winter,  on 
the  nth  of  Odtober  1797.  The  fcene  of  his  obfervations  feems 
to  have  been  the  hofpital  at  Yarmouth.  He  tells  us  exprefsly,  that 
“ there  is  no  hofpital,  however  fmall,  airy,  or  well  regelated,  where 
“ this  epidemic  ulcer  is  not  to  be  found  at  times  ; and  then  no  ope- 
“ ration  dare  be  performed  ! every  cure  flands  ftill ! every  wound 
“ becomes  a fore,  and  every  fore  is  apt  to  run  into  gangrene  : ” 
then  follows  a noble  philippic  on  its  prevalence  in  the  Hotel  Dieu 
at  Paris,  (page  108).  As  to  the  caufes  of  fuch  a fore,  he  men- 
tions, that  a patient  “ had  been  often  drunk,  was  frequently 
“ revelling  all  night  in  the  flreets,  and  when  day-light  approach- 
“ ed,  he  fcrambled  over  the  hofpital-wall,  or  through  the  ditch 
“ full  of  mud.  Frequent  debauches,  and  the  cold  of  winter,  ex- 
“ pofed  him  to  the  infection  of  the  houfe ; he  was  weakened,  fell 
“ fick,  the  hofpital-fore  fpread  over  his  thigh  to  a mofl  dreadful 
“ degree,  but  wine  and  opiates,  and  careful  living,  brought  him 
“ right  again.”  (page  111). 

Then,  after  defcribing  at  great  length  the  appearance  and  progrefs 
of  the  difeafe,  and  reafoning  with  much  fubtilty  about  the  nature 
of  it,  he  tells  us,  “ thefe  are  the  confequences,  not  of  that  infection 
“ only  which  we  call  the  hofpital-gangrene,  but  of  every  debilita- 
“ ting  caufe.  Drunkennefs  and  debauchery,  ftomach-complaints, 
“ vomiting,  diarrhoea,  low  fpirits,  the  return  of  an  old  intermit- 
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“ tent  fever,  the  infection  of  ayfentery,  any  debilitating  cauie, 
“ will  produce  a change  in  the  appearance  of  a wound.  But  this 
“ infection  of  the  hofpital  is  the  raoft  irrefiftible  of  all.”  Fur- 
ther, he  tells  us,  “ Thus  we  fee  this  difeafe  confined  within  the 
“ walls  of  an  hofpital,  nor  does  it  always  extend  farther  than  a 
“ fingle  ward.  In  Yarmouth,  tlije  Engliih  feamen  who  were 
u wounded  on  the  1 1 th  of  October,  were  divided  from  three  hun- 

dred  wounded  men  of  the  Dutch,  by  a wall  only  ; the  great 
“ wards  were  on  the  oppofite  fides  of  the  partition  under  one  roof ; 
“ on  the  one  fide  of  that  partition  we  operated  on  men  and  boys, 
“ opened  finufes,  or  fearched  for  balls  or  pieces  of  fhot,  as  freely  as 
“ in  the  mofl  healthy  hofpital,  or  in  fick-quarters  ; not  a fore  was  to 
“ be  feen  there,  except  fuch  as  were  the  inevitable  confequence  of 
“ gun-fhot  wounds,  with  carious  bones.  But  on  the  other  fide  of 
“ the  partition  wall,  were  fuch  fores  as  are  feldom  to  be  feen,  pro- 
“ hibiting  all  operations,  even  the  moft  trivial.”  (page  115.  and 
1 16). 

If  I had  been  left  at  liberty  to  contrive  an  account  of  the  hof- 
pital-gangrene,  with  a view  to  fhow  that  it  was  not  produced  in 
the  furgeons  patients  in  this  Infirmary,  by  infedtions  from  the 
medical  wards,  I could  have  contrived  nothing  ftronger  for  that 
purpofe  than  what  Mr  John  Bell  himfelf  has  given  us,  in  that 
great  work  from  which  the  preceding  paffages  are  feledted.  In 
his  whole  difquifition  on  the  fubjedt,  extending  to  twelve  fwin- 
ging  quarto  pages,  no  fuch  opinion  is  afferted,  or  even  infinua- 
ted ; and  the  whole  tenor  of  his  obfervations  irrefiflibly  implies, 
that  the  difeafe  in  queflion  might  be  produced,  and  was  produced, 
in  furgeons  patients  not  expofed  to  any  infedtions  from  medical 
wards ; nay,  even  that  it  might  occur,  and  at  that  time  actually 
did  occur,  in  fome  of  the  wards,  but  not  in  all  of  them,  that 
were  filled  with  furgery-patients,  and  under  the  peculiar  or  foie 
management  of  furgeons.  It  does  not  even  appear  that  there 
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were  at  that  time  in  the  naval  hofpital  at  Yarmouth  any  medical 
wards,  whence  infections  could  be  derived  ; but  if  there  had  been 
fuch  wards  in  that  town,  and  in  that  hofpital,  this  would  not 
account  for  the  dreadful  difeafe  in  queftion  prevailing  in  one 
ward,  and  not  in  another,  both  of  them  filled  with  wounded 
men,  both  of  them  under  the  fame  roof,  and  feparated  only  by  a 
partition-wall.  It  will  be  admitted  by  every  perfon  who  knows 
what  phyfical  reafoning  is,  that  the  hofpital-fore  prevailing  at 
that  time  in  fome  and  not  others  of  the  wards  of  the  Yar- 
mouth hofpital,  occurring  fometimes,  but  not  always,  in  the  ar- 
tillery-hofpital  at  Woolwich,  occurring  and  fpreading  fometimes, 
but  not  always,  in  the  furgeons  wards  of  the  Hofpital  at  Edin- 
burgh, muft  proceed  from  fome  caufe  common  to  all  thofe  hof- 
pitals,  or  wards  of  hofpitals,  at  thofe  times,  and  not  from  any 
thing  peculiar  to  this  Hofpital,  at  all  times,  or  at  any  time,  fuch 
as  the  vicinity  of  the  medical  to  the  furgical  wards,  or  the  pecu- 
liar condition  of  the  former. 

But  great  and  ftupendous  as  is  their  proficiency  in  logical  and 
phyfical  fcience,  the  attainments  of  Mr  John  Bell  and  his  clients 
in  practical  morality  are  (till  more  aftonifliing,  and  more  edifying. 
To  judge  rightly  of  their  fingular  merit  in  this  refpedt,  candour 
requires  that,  in  the  firft  place,  we  fhould  fuppofe  that  they  bona 
fide  believed  what  they  had  alferted  and  fanflioned : for  the  fup- 
pofition,  that  they  had  alferted  or  fanftioned  what  they  knew  to 
be  falfe,  is  fo  unfavourable  to  them,  that  it  ought  not  to  be  ad- 
mitted, or  even  thought  of,  without  abfolute  necellity.  Admitting 
then,  for  the  fake  of  argument,  that  every  thing  which,  in  his 
Anfwer  to  me,  Mr  John  Bell  has  faid  of  the  hofpital-gangrene,  is 
literally  true,  and  by  him,  and  all  his  clients,  and  all  his  pro- 
felfional  brethren,  believed  or  known  to  be  fo,  let  us  confider,  or 
rather  let  them  confider,  what  their  own  condudl  has  been.  From 
year  to  year,  from  generation  to  generation,  they  have  connived 
at  that  horrible  abomination ; they  have  allowed  it  to  continue, 
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'without  even  attempting  to  get  it  correHed,  which  it  was  their 
<luty  to  have  done  as  foon  as  they  difcovered  the  nature  and  fource 
of  it.  The  means  of  making  this  attempt  were  completely  in  their 
power  : every  Surgeon  who  attended  in  the  Hofpital,  indeed  every 
Surgeon  in  Edinburgh,  had  eafy  accefs  to  the  Managers  : by  the 
charter  of  the  Infirmary,  at  leaft  two  members  of  the  College  of 
Surgeons,  but,  if  there  be  no  Profelfor  of  Anatomy,  then  three  of 
them,  mull  always  be  Managers  of  this  Hofpital.  If  there  had 
been  any  occalion  for  it,  a unanimous  refolution,  and  molt  urgent 
application,  of  the  whole  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  on  that  in- 
tere fling  fubjedl,  might  have  been  prefented  to  the  Managers  ; but 
thefe  could  not,  and  durft  not  have  difregarded  any  information 
or  requell  on  fuch  a fubjedl,  to  which  every  conlideradon  of  honour, 
of  duty,  of  humanity,  required  that  they  Ihould  pay  the  moll 
prompt  attention.  When  at  lalt,  after  lilently  fubmitting  to  that 
grievance  for  more  than  half  a century,  and  quietly  permitting 
and  conniving  at  the  moll  cruel  fulferings  of  many  of  their  own 
patients,  and  the  miferable  death  of  feveral  of  them,  they  declare 
how  cruelly  their  patients  have  been  treated  in  this  Infirmary, 
their  complaint  of  thefe  evils  is  not  addrelfed  privately  to  the 
Managers,  in  order  to  get  them  rectified  without  delay ; it  is  pro- 
claimed to  the  public  in  a manner  the  bell  fuited  to  excite  ge- 
neral indignation  and  horror  at  the  management  of  this  Hofpital, 
and,  by  necelfary  confequence,  at  the  Phylicians  and  the  Managers 
of  it.  It  cannot  even  be  pretended  that  it  was  from  any  llrong 
fenfe  of  the  greatnefs  of  the  evil,  and  the  neceliity  and  difficulty 
of  getting  it  fpeedily  reformed,  that  they  took  this  violent  and  un- 
necelfary  meafure : for  they  did  it  not  ex  mero  motu , but  on  occa- 
fion  of  their  being  irritated  by  my  former  Memorial,  and  by  my 
making  generally  known  fome  circumflances  of  the  condudl  of 
their  department  in  this  Hofpital,  which  I regarded  as  great  and 
notorious  evils,  and  wifhed  to  reform,  and  which  they  profefs  to 
think  no  evils  at  all,  and  wilh  to  continue.  They  cannot  pretend  that 
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the  objeff  of  the  Anfwer  to  my  former  Memorial  was  to  get  a fpeedy 
reform  of  that  evil  which  they  proclaimed  fo  loudly  ; for  their  object 
avowedly  was  to  get  the  former  fydem  continued.  They  cannot 
even  pretend  that  they  did  not  fee  the  practical  inference  necef- 
farily  refulting  from  their  own  date  of  the  cafe  ; for  they  mention 
it  intelligibly  enough,  but  llightly,  rather  flurring  it  over  than 
urging  it,  and  at  lead  putting  it  off  fine  die.  “ No,  Gentlemen,” 
(fays  the  eloquent  Mr  John  Bell),  “ we  will  reprefent,  truly  and 
“ impartially,,  the  humane  and  very  happy  confequences  refulting, 
“ not  from  an  oppodte  but  a feparate  hospital ! which,  were  your 
u funds  equal  to  the  undertaking,  we  diould  think  it  our  duty  this 
“ day  to  advife.”  Then  follows  the  pathetic  enumeration  of  all 
the  evils  to  which  they,  or  rather  their  patients,  are  expofed,  by 
the  very  edablifhment  of  this  Hofpital,  and  by  their  predecedors, 
in  the  time  of  Deacon  Kennedy,  & Co.  uniting  their  feparate  Sur- 
geons Hofpital  with  the  Royal  Infirmary. 

“ There  are  innumerable  didreffes  refulting  from  the  prefent 
w combination  of  the  medical  and  furgical  inditutes,  and  one  efpe- 
“ cially  which  can  never  be  done  away.  Our  furgical  hofpital  is 
“ in  the  highed,  and  not  the  mod  lofty,  nor  pleafant  apartments 
u of  the  Hofpital.  Every  man  whofe  limbs  are  fradtured  and  la- 
“ cerated  mud  be  carried  up  many  flights  of  dairs  : our  operations 
“ are  performed  where  patients,  expecting  the  time  of  their  own 
“ operations,  are  dupified  with  the  cries  of  thofe  who  are  fuffer- 
“ ing  operations.  Our  furgical  wards,  fometimes  negledted  by 
“ dudents,  are  often  crow'ded  with  the  idle  and  curious,  with 
“ thofe  who  are  indifferent  to  furgery  ; and  they  dow  in  upon  us, 
“ chiefly  when  the  cafes  are  intereding,  and  patients  ill  able  to 
“ bear  the  din,  not  of  the  regular  dudents  of  furgery,  but  of  a 
“ whole  univerfity  of  dudents.  Surgery  is  not  regarded  as  a par- 
“ ticular  dudy,  but  a piece  of  idle  curiofky,  and  dudents  come 
w to  fee,  rather  than  to  be  informed  : The  dudies  of  furgery  and 
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u medicine  are  not  duly  divided.”  Then  he  proceeds  to  tell  us, 
that  “ worfe  than  all,  their  patients  are  expofed  to  infections 
<c  from  the  medical  wards,  and  efpecially  to  a difeafe,  the  hof- 
a pital-fore,”  &c.  as  already  quoted,  (page  324.).  It  is  plain, 
from  the  whole  tenor  of  his  difcourfe  in  this  molt  interefling  paf- 
fage,  that  he  thinks  the  Surgeons  entitled  to  claim  great  merit 
with  the  Managers  and  the  public  for  their  long  forbearance,  in 
allowing  their  patients  to  be  expofed  for  more  than  half  a century 
to  all  thefe  numerous,  horrid,  and  complicated  evils,  without  any 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Surgeons  to  femonftrate  with  the  Ma- 
nagers on  the  fubjeCt,  or  by  any  means  whatever  to  get  them  cor- 
rected. They  plainly  are  not  things  indifferent  to  the  Managers, 
to  the  public,  or  to  any  perfon  who  has  the  underltanding  and 
the  feelings  of  a man : they  are  furely  not  Hated  with  a view  to 
make  himfelf,  and  his  brethren,  and  his  predeceffors  for  fixty 
years,  odious  and  infamous  in  the  eftimation  of  the  public  ; nor 
can  it  even  be  believed  that  he  and  his  clients,  whofe  vote  of 
thanks  related  exprefsly , and  molt  particularly,  to  that  part  of  his 
pamphlet,  were  fenlible  that  fuch  infallibly  mult  be  the  effeCt  of 
their  own  affertions  if  any  credit  was  given  to  them.  Their  great 
or  only  anxiety,  for  more  than  lixty  years,  has  been  to  eltablilh 
and  to  preferve  all  thofe  horrid  abufes,  by  his  own  account  fo  de- 
ItruCtive  to  the  patients  ; but  at  the  fame  time  to  fecure  permillion 
to  every  Member  of  their  College  to  have  his  own  equal  fhare  of 
that  dreadful  praCtice,  which  it  was  originally  maintained  they  all 
required  at  firft  to  make  them  expert  operators,  but  which,  accor- 
ding to  their  own  account,  could  not  have  been  for  the  good  of 
the  patients,  and  mull  have  been  fatal  to  many  of  them,  by  reafon 
of  the  very  unfavourable  circumltances  in  which  they  were  placed, 
and  the  poifonous  infections  to  which  they  were  expofed. 

But,  as  if  he  had  been  refolved  to  leave  nothing  doubtful  on  lo 
interefting  a point,  Mr  John  Bell  takes  care,  in  the  two  following 
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paragraphs,  to  (late,  by  way  of  contrafl  to  the  evils  which  the  Sur- 
geons and  their  patients  have  fuffered  in  the  Infirmary,  many  of 
the  great  advantages  which  they,  and  their  patients,  and  the 
public  at  large,  would  have  enjoyed,  if  the  Surgeons  Hofpital  had 
never  been  united  with  the  Royal  Infirmary. 

“ Had  the  Surgeons  completed  their  plan  of  a diftinCt  inftitu- 
“ tion,  we  fhould  have  feen  a far  different  order  of  things  : the 
“ building  of  a fmall  hofpital  would  have  been  eafily  accom- 
“ plifhed,  and  for  fo  limited  an  inftitution  its  refources  would 
“ have  been  great : the  wards  large  and  well  aired  ; the  patients 
“ comparatively  few ; their  diet  nourifhing  and  generous  ; the 
“ houfe  healthy,  and  free  from  infectious  difeafe.  This  hofpital, 
“ being  the  theatre  of  all  the  great  operations  in  the  city,  would 
“ have  been  reputed  a furgical  fchool  inferior  to  none  : The  Sur- 
“ geons,  lenfible  of  the  number  of  pupils  gathering  round  them, 
“ would  have  begun  to  inftruCt  them  in  the  operations  of  furgery, 
“ and  in  thofe  parts  of  anatomy  which  relate  to  operations  : and 
“ not  in  furgery  and  anatomy  only,  but  in  the  difeafes  which 
“ require  operations,  and  in  the  infections,  gangrenes,  and  fevers, 
“ which  thofe  who  have  fuffered  operations  are  expofed  to. 

“ Thus  Surgery  would  have  been  diftinguifhed  from  Medicine, 
“ and  the  Students  would  have  felt  the  equal  importance  of 
“ both.  Students,  whatever  their  future  deftination,  would  have 
“ fpent  at  leaft  one  year  in  this  important  ftudy  : many  who 
“ now  leave  the  Univerfity  quite  ignorant  of  this  profefiion, 
“ would,  by  feeing  the  fplendid  flate  of  the  Surgical  Hofpital,  be 
“ induced  to  attend  its  operations  and  its  teachers.  Such  a fchool 
“ being  attached  to  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  the  profefiion 
“ itfelf  would  have  affumed  a more  important  afpeCt ! Surgical 
“ operations  and  praClice  would  have  been  improved  ! the  mem- 
“ bers  of  this  College  would  have  applied  with  particular  ardour 
“ both  to  their  own  profefiion  and  to  general  fcience.  We  think 
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M we  may,  with  all  poftible  modefty,  put  thefe  down  as  the  im- 
“ portant  confequences  of  fuch  an  inftitution  ; and  have  little  rea- 
u fon  to  doubt,  that  the  Surgeons  would  have  become  enthufiafts 
“ in  their  profeffion  ; and  furely  they  would  have  been  faithful 
tc  guardians  of  their  own  Hofpital.” 

Such  being  the  ineftimable  advantages  which  the  Surgeons 
and  their  patients  have  loft,  and  fuch  the  dreadful  evils 
which  their  patients  have  incurred,  by  their  connection  with 
this  Hofpital ; what  words  can  do  juftice  to  the  unrelenting 
cruelty  and  atrocity  of  thofe,  who  fo  eagerly  fought  to  efta- 
blifh  that  connection,  who  have  fo  long  connived  at  all  its  fa- 
tal confequences,  and  who  ftill  wifh  it  to  continue  in  all  its 
horrors  ? Let  it  be  remembered  that  we  are  here  confidering 
the  fuppofttion,  that  Mr  John  Bell  and  his  clients  really  believed 
what  he  has  afferted,  and  they  have  fancftioned.  If  fo,  their  con- 
duct is  too  plain  a commentary  on  that  memorable  refolution  of 
their  College  already  quoted,  page  142.  of  this  Memorial.  They 
muft  indeed  be  Shylocks , or  worfe  than  Shylocks  : for  the  cruelty 
of  Shylock  was  directed  againft  one  man  only,  and  one  who  had 
offended  and  infulted  him  ; but  theirs  muft  have  brought  mifery 
and  death  on  many  hundreds  who  had  never  injured  or  offended 
them ; who,  in  the  hour  of  affliction  and  bittereft  anguifh,  had 
been  intrufted  to  their  charitable  care,  and  for  whom  they  pre- 
tended, and  ftill  pretend,  the  greateft  benevolence,  exalted  and  re- 
fined by  a facred  regard  to  religion. 

That  I may  do  no  injuftice  to  them  by  thefe  remarks,  or  ap- 
pear to  fupprefs  any  thing  that  may  tend  to  leffen  the  indigna- 
tion and  horror  which  fuch  conduct  as  theirs  cannot  fail  to  in- 
fpire,  I muft  quote  another  paragraph,  which,  in  Mr  John  Bell’s 
pamphlet,  immediately  follows  the  one  la  ft  quoted  from  it.  His. 
words  are  thefe : “ But  this  objeCt  is  loft,  and  we  will  not  tor- 
“ ture  you  with  expreflions  of  regret.  Yet,  fhould  Providence 
“ fo  order  it,  that  this  country,  increafing  in  population,  riches,, 
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u and  all  good  and  charitable  difpofitions,  fhould  require  a more 
“ extenfive  charity,  we  befeech  you,  when  that  period  arrives,  as 
u mod:  likely  it  will  arrive,  to  revolve  thefe  confiderations  in  your 
u mind.”  This  fentence,  like  another  already  quoted,  page  363. 
line  10.  of  this  Memorial,  fhows  plainly  that  they  faw  what 
ought  inftantly  to  have  been  the  diredt  practical  inference  from 
their  own  adertions ; but  yet,  for  reafons  which  they  bell  can  ex- 
plain, that  pra'dlical  inference  is  put  off  to  a diftant  and  indefinite 
period. 

Let  us  then  confider,  ftill  on  the  fuppofition  that  they  believed 
or  knew  that  all  their  adertions  were  true,  what  the  immediate 
and  very  frequent  confequences  mud  be  of  the  continuance  of 
that  fyftem,  which  they  acknowledge  to  be  bad,  but  do  not 
propofe  to  remove,  for  many  years  at  lead:,  perhaps  for  fome 
generations. 

As  the  hofpital-gangrene,  in  confequence  of  infections  from  the 
medical  wards,  rages  like  a plague  among  the  Surgeons  patients 
twice  a-year ; and  as  during  the  time  that  it  rages,  which  cannot 
be  lefs  than  two  or  three  weeks,  and  may  be  two  or  three  months, 
each  return,  no  operations  can  be  fafely  performed,  becaufe  it 
feizes  all  thofe  who  have  even  the  fmallef  incifions  pradtifed  upon 
them  ; as  it  infects  all  the  ulcers,  and  changes  the  flighted:  fores 
into  gangrenes  ; the  fate  of  every  patient  admitted  into  the  fur- 
geons  wards  at  thofe  times,  muft  indeed  be  deplorable.  He  has 
fearce  a chance  for  recovery  ; and  the  greateft  probability  of  foon 
meeting  a painful  and  lingering  death.  His  fituation  mud:  be 
greatly  worfe  than  that  of  a flieep  going  to  the  daughter ; which 
is  the  expredion  that  Mr  John  Bell,  in  treating  of  this  fubjedt 
in  his  Principles  of  Surgery,  (page  211,  212.),  has  with  great  deli- 
cacy and  judgment  employed.  The  condition  of  the  patient  when 
firft  brought  into  the  Hofpital  may  be  fuch  as  to  require  the  im- 
mediate performing  of  a capital  operation,  to  give  him  his  only 
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chance  for  his  life.  In  fucli  cafes  as  fractured  fkull,  flrangulated 
rupture,  mortified  limb,  or  even  a bad  compound  fradlure  or  fe- 
ver e gun-fliot  wound,  the  feveral  operations  required  cannot  be 
poltponed,  even  for  a day , without  almoft  certain  death  to  the  pa- 
tients. Suppofing  them  all  to  have  been  judicioufly  diredted,  and 
fkilfully  performed,  fo  that  the  patients,  bating  the  danger  of  liofi- 
pital-gangrene,  would  have  had  a good  chance  for  recovery,  this 
chance  mull  be  loft  in  the  certainty  of  the  hofpital-gangrene  feizing 
them  in  a week,  perhaps  in  lefs,  with  the  greateft  probability  of  its 
being  fatal  in  lefs  than  a fortnight.  The  cafe  muft  be  nearly  the 
fame  with  the  more  numerous  clafs  of  patients  admitted  into  thofe 
wards  on  account  of  flight  wounds  and  ulcers.  Thefe  mull  foon 
be  affedted  with  the  hofpital-gangrene,  which  mufl  fpread,  and 
very  often  prove  fatal.  But  dying  would  be  the  leaft  of  the  evils 
that  fuch  patients  would  meet  with ; to  them  death  would  be  a 
relief  from  the  molt  cruel  fufferings.  The  hofpital-gangrene  is 
attended  with  excruciating  burning  pain ; fuch  pain,  that  it  has 
been  a relief  to  fome  patients  to  have  the  whole  furface  of  the 
fore  thoroughly  feared  with  a red-hot  iron.  This  was  fometimes 
pradlifed  with  fuccefs  in  the  hofpital  at  Lyons.  In  the  progrefs 
of  the  difeafe,  not  only  the  fkin  is  wafted,  or  rots  away,  to  a vaft 
extent,  in  a few  days ; but  even  the  feveral  portions  of  flefh 
(mufcles)  rot  and  feparate  from  one  another,  and  at  laft  drop  off ; 
fo  that  in  many  cafes  the  bones  of  a limb  have  been  left  quite 
bare  before  the  patient  died.  But  in  truth  no  words  can  convey 
an  adequate  notion  of  this  dreadful  difeafe  : therefore,  to  fupply 
that  defedt,  and  alfo  to  preclude  any  fufpicion  of  my  having  ex- 
aggerated the  evil,  I beg  leave  to  refer  the  curious  or  diftruftful 
reader  to  the  ample  defcription  given  of  the  hofpital-gangrene 
in  the  Principles  of  Surgery,  by  Mr  John  Bell  himfelf,  (page  108. 
to  119.),  where  he  will  find  not  only  a very  full  general  defcrip- 
tion of  the  difeafe,  but  feveral  particular  cafes  of  it  minutely  de- 
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fcribed,  and  beft  of  all,  a coloured  print,  a portrait  of  the  difeafe, 
and  of  a wretched  creature  dying  of  it ; one  < “Joiner , a boy  belong- 
ing to  the  Triumph,  and  wounded  on  the  memorable  1 1 th  of  Oc- 
tober 1797,  and  in  his  laft  fad  fcene  exhibiting  fome  of  the 
pride,  pomp,  and  circumflance  of  glorious  war.  It  is  plain  from 
that  print,  that  Mr  John  Bell  underflood  and  felt  perfectly  the 
force  of  Horace’s  maxim, 

Segiiius  irritant  animos  demiffa  per  aures, 

Spnam  quae  funt  oculis  fubjeffa  jidelibus. 

This  maxim,  and  his  print,  on  the  prefent  occafi on,  ferve  my  pur- 
pofe  as  well  as  his.  Let  no  perfons  of  weak  nerves,  nor  any  lady 
with  child,  look  at  that  print : but  let  thofe  who  have  no  fuch 
reafons  to  fear  its  flrong  effedl  look  fleadily  on  it,  and  know,  that 
if  what  Mr  John  Bell  has  fo  confidently  afferted,  and  his  clients 
have  fo  flrongly  and  openly  fandlioned,  be  true,  fuch  is  one  of  the 
evils  which  their  predeceffors  brought  on  thofe  patients  for  whom 
they  profeffed  fuch  pious  and  tender  care  ; which  every  Surgeon, 
from  Deacon  Kennedy  and  his  friends  to  Mr  John  Bell  and  his 
friends  or  clients,  who  in  the  courfe  of  fixty  years  has  attended 
and  operated  in  this  Hofpital,  has  quietly  connived  at ; and  which 
thefe  gentlemen  mofl  pioufly  and  humanely  propofe  to  allow  to 
continue,  till  “ Providence  fhall  fo  order  it,  that  this  country, 
“ increafing  in  population,  riches,  and  all  good  and  charitable  dif- 
“ pofitions,  fhall  require  a more  extenfive  charity.” — Or  do  they 
wifh  it  to  be  confidered  as  one  of  thofe  little  inconveniences  to  which 
they  alluded  in  that  eloquent  and  pathetic  fentence,  wherein  they 
tell  us,  that  “ even  humanity  herfelf  muft  difpenfe  with  fome 
“ of  thofe  comforts  which  fhe  would  wifh  to  heap  upon  the  un- 
“ fortunate  objedls  of  her  care  ?”  If  fo,  then  Timeo  Danaos  et  dona 
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ferentes , in  whatever  language  it  may  be  expreffed,  mult  ever  be 
the  heartfelt  fentiment  of  all  thofe  truly  unfortunate  objects. 

I formerly  hinted  (page  102.)  my]  fufpicion,  that  the  Spirit  of 
Deacon  Kennedy  ftill  relied  on  fome  of  his  fucceffors  ; having 
defcended  to  them  along  with  his  cloak.  The  cloak  is  eafily 
known ; notwithflanding  the  profufion  of  lace  and  embroidery 
with  which  Mr  John  Bell  has  adorned  it,  and  the  large  border  of 
zeal  for  fcience  with  which  he  has  tried  to  eke  it  out.  Every  body 
muft  recognife  it  at  once  as  the  good  old  thread-bare  covering,  which 
has  been  have  to  thoufands,  and  has  covered,  and  will  cover  men  of 
every  fhape  and  every  lize  ; all  but  the  cloven  foot,  which  never  can 
be  long  concealed,  and  from  which  a fhrewd  guefs  may  be  made  of 
the  nature  and  intents  of  that  Spirit ; be  they  wicked  or  charitable  ; 
bring  it  airs  from  Heaven,  or  blafts  from  Hell.  We  are  all,  I 
I prefume,  pretty  well  accuftomed  to  get  a glimpfe  of  the  faid 
cloven  foot,  on  certain  occalions  ; and  generally  expedl  to  fee  it 
peeping  out  under  the  hem  of  that  cloak  which  Mr  John  Bell 
wears  with  fuch  becoming  grace  ; but  probably,  till  his  pamphlet 
appeared,  none  of  us  ever  had  the  cloven  foot  fo  boldly  dallied  in 
our  faces,  or  ever  had  fo  complete  a view  of  it  in  its  full  lize  and 
proportion.  Ex  pede  Herculem  and  Ex  iingue  leonem , are  well- 
known  and  juft  maxims.  From  fo  goodly  a cloven  foot  what 
vaft  ideas  muft  we  have  of  the  perfon  to  whom  it  belongs  ? if  in- 
deed it  belong  to  him,  and  not  he  to  it.  But  I doubt  much 
whether  he  be  not  rather  a part  of  the  cloven  foot,  than  the  clo- 
ven foot  a part  of  him : for  if  it  were  taken  away,  it  is  difficult 
to  conceive  what,  or  how  much,  or  whether  any  thing  of  Mr 
John  Bell  would  remain.  But  this  curious  problem  in  Demon- 
ology will  perhaps  be  folved  by  an  attentive  conlideration  of  the 
next  and  only  other  article  of  his  pamphlet  on  which  I intend 
to  offer  any  remarks. 
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In  the  mean  time  I mud  point  out,  that  all  thefe  very  unfavour- 
able inferences  with  refpe6l  to  him  and  his  clients  are  juft,  and 
neceffarily  true,  only  on  the  fuppofition,  that  they  had  all  believed 
what  he  afferted,  and  they  fandtioned,  with  refpedt  to  the  origin 
of  the  hofpital-gangrene,  and  the  prevalence  of  it  in  the  furgeons 
wards  of  this  hofpital.  But  it  is  conceiveable  that  neither  he 
nor  they  believed  what  he  afferted  and  they  fandtioned : and  they 
are  unqueftionably  entitled,  in  fir i 61  and  candid  reafoning,  to  take 
their  choice  of  either  fide  of  the  dilemma,  which  they  have  fo  lo- 
gically and  judicioufly  contrived  for  themfelves.  But  one  or 
other  of  the  fuppofitions  they  mujl  take  : there  can  be  no  third  fup- 
pofition  with  refpe6t  to  their  condudl.  It  is  impoffible  to  get  out 
of  fuch  a dilemma  : which  briefly  Hands  thus. 

Either  they  believed,  or  they  did  not  believe,  what  he  afferted 
and  they  fandtioned.  If  they  did  not  believe  it,  they  mufl  all 
be  infamous  for  deliberately  and  ferioufly  afferting  a malevolent 
falfehood.  If  they  did  believe  it,  they  muft  be  ftill  more  infa- 
mous, and  moreover  ought  all  to  be  hanged,  for  knowingly  and 
deliberately  allowing  fo  many  of  their  patients,  year  after  year, 
to  die  a lingering  and  painful  death,  by  breathing  air  which  they 
knew  to  be  poifonous.  Their  guilt,  and  the  atrocity  of  their  con- 
dudt,  would  be  juft  the  fame  as  if  they  had  knowingly  allowed  an 
equal  number  of  their  patients  to  die  by  eating  poifoned  bread, 
or  drinking  poifoned  water.  There  are  no  laws  to  punifli  g crime 
which  no  lawgiver  could  forefee,  or  think  poflible  : therefore  they 
will  efcape  hanging : but  they  cannot  efcape  curfes  both  loud  and 
deep,  if  they  perfifl  in  that  affertion,  which  neceffarily  implies 
fuch  unrelenting  and  atrocious  cruelty  in  their  own  pafl;  and  pre~ 
fent  condudt. 
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I come  now  to  the  laft,  but  not  the  leaft  important  article,  of 
Mr  John  Beil’s  Anfwer  to  my  Memorial,  on  which  I think  it  ne~- 
ceffary  to  make  any  remarks  : I mean  the  wonderful  and  very 
eloquent  account,  that  he  has  been  pleafed  to  give,  of  the  Clini- 
cal Le&ures,  and  of  the  atrocious  wanton  cruelty  with  which  they 
are  conducted.  This  part  of  his  pamphlet  is  by  far  the  mod 
fplendid  fample  of  his  genius  that  I have  ever  feen ; and  much 
more  than  enough  to  make  his  name  immortal,  if  he  had  never 
written  another  page.  It  is  of  fuch  confequence  in  difculfing  this 
point,  to  preclude  even  the  poflibility  of  any  fufpicion  that  I 
mifreprefent  or  fupprefs  any  part  of  his  difcourfe,  that,  tedious  as 
it  may  appear  to  fome  perfons,  I muft  tranfcribe  full  fix  pages  of 
his  pamphlet ; between  the  42  d and  the  49th  page  of  the  2d  fec- 
tion  of  it.  Let  it  be  obferved,  that  this  is  the  fecftion  of  his 
pamphlet  which  feems,  in  a peculiar  manner,  to  have  obtained,  as 
it  certainly  merited,  the  higheft  approbation  and  gratitude  of  his 
friends  and  clients  ; for  to  it  their  vote  of  thanks  is  particularly 
directed.  (See  Preface  to  this  Memorial.)  It  muft  therefore  be 
underftood  by  every  perfon  who  reads  his  pamphlet  and  their 
vote  of  thanks,  that  every  thing  atrocious,  marvellous,  and  almoft 
incredible,  which  he  has  afferted  with  refpe<5t  to  the  Clinical  Lec- 
tures, is  fully  adopted  and  famftioned  by  them  ; and  that  they, 
individually  and  collectively,  vouch  for  the  truth  of  every  thing 
that  he  has  afferted,  as  what  they  believed  or  knew  to  be  true. 
Let  it  be  obferved  alfo,  that  the  account  which  he  has  given  of 
the  Clinical  Lectures,  or  rather  of  the  conduct  of  the  Clinical  Pro- 
feffors  in  their  practice  in  the  Hofpital,  is  ftated  evidently  by  way 
of  contrail  to  the  very  different  conduct  of  the  Surgeons  in  their 
department,  and  plainly  with  a vi ew  to  reprefent  their  practice, 
and  their  conduct  towards  their  patients  as  kindnefs  and  humani- 
ty, compared  to  what  the  patients  experience  who  fall  under  the 
care  of  the  Clinical  Profeffors. 
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“ Of  the  ESSENTIAL  and  CONSTITUTIONAL  CONNECTION 
of  the  MEDICAL  SCHOOL  of  Edinburgh  with  the  ROYAL 
INFIRMARY. 

You  may  eafily  imagine,  Gentlemen,  how  invaluable  a benefit 
it  is  to  our  profeflion,  to  have  a practical  fchool,  fince-the  Univer-  (i) 
fity  itfelf  was  imperfeCl,  until  it  had  attained  a connection  with 
this  Hofpital.  It  is  neceffary  that  young  phyficians  be  made  fami- 
liar with  the  fymptoms  of  fever,  the  appearances  of  eruptions,  the 
varieties  of  the  pulfe,  the  affections  of  refpiration,  the  changes  of 
the  eye,  complexion,  and  countenance,  and  all  the  vifible  charac- 
ters of  inward  difeafe : and  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  medical 
profelfor  to  teach  practically,  not  only  the  genuine  practice,  but  (2) 
the  various  theories  of  medicine.  For  the  performing  of  thele  du- 
ties, Clinical  Wards  are  appointed:  this  is  the  department  of  your 
Hofpital  which  wre  now  proceed  to  explain  ; and  we  hope,  that  no 
exprefiion  of  ours  will  be  interpreted  as  difrefpeCtful  to  that  de- 
partment of  teaching  and  practice,  which  we  confider  as  peculiarly  (3) 
honourable  to  thofe  who  fulfil  the  duty,  as  the  molt  ufeful  part  of 
that  courfe  of  education,  which  has  made  this  fchool  of  medicine 
efteemed  above  any  in  Europe. 

The  period  was  moft  honourable  to  the  patrons  and  managers 
of  this  charity,  and  ever  to  be  remembered,  when,  indifferent  to  (4) 
vulgar  prejudice,  and  undifmayed  by  popular  clamour,  they  per- 
mitted this  very  important  department  of  public  teaching  to  be 
afiimilated  with  their  Hofpital.  The  univerfity  had  no  proper  hofi* 
pital,  no  accumulated  funds,  no  patronage  to  bellow  ; they  had 
every  thing  to  afk  of  your  liberality,  and  nothing  to  give  in  re- 
turn, but  that  benefit  which  would  accrue  to  humanity  and  fcience 
from  this  new  mode  of  inflruClion.  Regardlefs  of  every  thing,  (5) 
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but  tlie  general  intereds  of  fcience,  you  received  within  your  walls 

(6)  a department  which  could  bring  along  with  it  nothing  but  public 
odium  ; with  mod  commendable  liberality,  you  eitablifhed  the 
Clinical  Profedbrs  in  privileges  fully  equal  to  thofe  claimed  by  the 

(7)  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  : you  allotted  them  alfo  wards,  fuperior 
in  every  refpedd  to  thofe  of  the  furgeons. 

(8)  As  for  experiments  in  furgery,  we  know  of  none  ; it  is  a depart- 
ment of  practice  too  plain  and  fimple  not  to  have  fettled  principles  : 
the  rules  of  our  fcience  afcertain,  with  tolerable  precifion,  where 
an  operation  is  necedary.  When  a white  fwelling  is  plainly  incu- 
rable, it  is  no  experiment  to  cut  off  the  limb,  and  there  is  but  one 

(9)  way  in  which  the  operation  can  be  performed  ! but  it  is  an  expe- 

(10)  riment,  and  a bold  one  too,  when  arfenic  is  given  to  cure  that 
flight  intermitting  fever  which  bark  and  wine  will  podtively 
cure. 

It  is  unquedionably  true,  that  the  teaching  and  demondrating 
by  experiment  the  bed  and  mod  approved  practice,  mud  be,  upon 
the  whole,  advantageous  to  the  Tick  ; yet  the  making  profeded 
trial  of  every  pra(5tice  is  not  fo  ! it  is  only  on  the  prefumption  of 

( 1 1 ) general  good,  that,  in  this  indance,  experiments,  which  mud  be 
a partial  evil,  are  allowed.  We  unequivocally  approve,  in  the 

(12)  pra<flice  of  the  medical  profeflion,  a latitude  which  we  dare  not 
admit  in  our  own  : we  unequivocally  declare,  that  we  think  a cli- 
nical ward  the  mod  ufeful  part  of  a medical  inditute  ; yet  there 
are  many,  above  the  rank  of  the  vulgar,  who  will  be  always 
doubtful  whether  your  delegated  powers,  as  managers  of  a public 

( 1 3)  charity,  extend  thus  omnipotently  over  the  lives  of  your  fellow- 
creatures. 

The  univerfity  could  never,  by  any  public  nor  private  exertion, 
by  its  influence,  its  riches,  or  the  report  of  its  good  intentions,  and 
the  benefit  intended  to  fcience,  have  ere&ed  this  mod  necedary 

(14)  part  of  the  medical  fchool.  A diftimd  Clinical  Hofpital  is  a thing 
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quite  unknown ; fuch  an  undertaking  never  was  attempted : 
though  a laudable  inftitution,  a Clinical  Hofpital  mull  be  fhrouded  (15) 
from  the  public  eye.  A Clinical  Hofpital,  eredted  with  the  avowed 
defign  of  receiving  defperate  and  forlorn  cafes  ! of  pradtifing  ex-  (16) 
periments  ! of  teaching  the  profeffion  to  young  phyficians  ! of 
proving  the  hypothefes  of  medicine  ! and  trying,  by  experience,  (17) 
the  efficacy  of  drugs,  will  never  pafs  upon  the  world  for  a mere 
charity.  Such  an  inftitution  would  be  looked  upon  with  jealoufy 
by  the  rich,  and  by  the  poor  with  horror.  Thofe  who  entered,  by 
fad  neceffity,  into  fuch  a hofpital,  would  believe  themfelves  every 
way  loft ; and  thofe  who  died,  would  be  thought  to  have  fuffered. 
Gentlemen,  it  is  to  your  liberal  conftrudlions  of  the  defign  of  fuch 
an  inftitution,  and  to  your  regard  for  fcience  and  the  general  in- 
terefts  of  humanity,  that  we  owe  the  benefits  of  the  Clinical  Wards 
and  Ledhires.  Your  motives  for  allowing  this  dangerous  innova-  (18) 
tion  were  pure  and  open.  No  bufy  fearcher  into  the  records  of 
your  Infirmary  can  prove,  on  this  occafion,  a padtum  illicitum  ! 
a prefent  of  money  ! an  adtual  reward  for  the  perverfion  of  the 
judgment ! a logical,  or  a real  bribe  ! No,  the  univerfity  had 
nothing  to  give,  and  every  thing  to  gain. 

So  it  happened,  however,  that  Clinical  Wards  were  appointed, 
and  lectures  on  the  cafes  of  the  patients  were  given  in  your  Hof- 
pital ; a thing  unknown  in  London,  or  in  other  fchools  ! and  books  ( 1 9) 
of  experiments,  under  the  undifguifed  name  of  Clinical  Ex- 
periments, were  publilhed  by  the  Profeffors  of  the  univerfity,  (20) 
and  trials  of  new  medicines,  and  new  methods  of  cure,  made  on 
the  good  people  of  this  city : for  what  end  ? not  for  the  inftruc- 
tion  of  our  own  native  furgeons,  but  for  the  inftrudtion  of  young 
men,  convened  by  the  celebrity  of  the  fchool,  from  all  parts  of  the 
world. 

What  then  is  the  nature  of  this  new  department,  ingrafted  thus 
upon  the  original  conftitution  of  this  Hofpital  ? What  unbought 
privileges  have  the  profeffors  of  the  univerfity  acquired  ? — They, 
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without  any  exertion  to  eredt  a fchool,  have  found  one  in  your 
wards  ! and  without  the  invidious  name  of  Clinical  Hofpital,  they 

(21)  have  a fafe  place  where  they  can  make  experiments,  as  dangerous, 
as  long  continued,  as  expend ve  as  they  pleafe  ! without  a new  infli- 

(22)  tution  to  fupport,  they  receive  the  fees  of  the  numerous  pupils, 
and  without  adding  to  the  funds  of  the  lioufe,  (fince  thofe  pupils 
pay  to  the  infirmary  no  more  than  the  ordinary  fees),  they  have 

(23)  poffefiion  of  wards,  larger  and  better  appointed  than  thofe  allotted 
to  our  furgical  department : Without  their  purpofe  being  obferved, 

(24)  they  can  go  into  the  waiting-room,  and  mark  out  the  molt  dan- 
gerous difeafes  as  the  fubjedts  for  their  practice.  Sometimes  when 
patients,  having  uncommon  difeafes,  are  received  by  the  ordinary 

(25)  phyficians,  they  are  reclaimed  by  the  Clinical  Profeffors,  the  right- 
ful lords  of  the  manor  ! At  one  time  fevers,  at  another  palfies,  at 

(26)  another  time  hydropfies  or  convulfions,  are  in  requeft ! The  Hof- 
pital itfelf,  and  all  its  patients,  are  at  the  command  of  the  Clinical 
Profeffors  ! they  walk  in  among  thefe  patients  ! look  at  them ! 

(27)  hang  their  nofological  labels  and  tallies  round  their  necks  ! and  fend 
them  to  their  own  wards,  there  to  prick  off  the  lines  of  the  prevail- 

(28,  ing  doctrines  upon  their  bodies. 

Let  us  now  apply  to  this  department  of  the  pra<5lical  fchool, 
the  obfervations  and  criticifms  of  your  enterprifing  Memorialift. 
“ The  furgeons,”  fays  he,  “ fucceed  each  other  in  rapid  fucceflion 
every  two  months.”  It  is  true,  but  where  the  furgeon  is  changed, 
his  affiflant  ufually  fucceeds  him  ! Each  furgeon  begins  to  at- 
tend the  Infirmary  a month  before  his  term  of  duty  arrives,  aqd 
he  does  not  ceafe  to  attend  till  thofe  upon  whom  he  has  performed 
any  great  operation  are  well.  Though  the  furgeon  is  changed 
every  two  months,  the  patients  are  permanent ; the  practice  is 
ffeady,  rational,  and  confident ; numbers  of  furgeons  are  in  con- 
stant attendance  in  the  confultation  room,  to  affift  the  attending 
furgeon. with  their  advice  j he  often  appeals  to  them,  and  there 
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feldom  paflfes  a day  in  which  he  does  not  bring  patients  with  va- 
rious complaints  into  the  confulting  room ; either  to  confult  about 
their  cafes  when  they  are  received,  to  remark,  to  his  fellow-fur- 
geons,  any  remarkable  changes  in  their  difeafes,  or  to  fhow  their 
condition  before  they  are  difcharged. 

But  in  the  Clinical  Ward,  the  phyfician  in  attendance  is  always 
alone  and  unaflifted  ; his  office  is  indeed  of  fuch  a nature  as  will  (29) 
not  allow  of  advice  or  affiftance.  Each  winter  two  phyficians  tiake 
charge  of  thefe  wards,  and  each  attends  but  a little  more  than  two 
months.  The  firft  phyfician  comes  out  in  November,  fills  his 
wards,  afforts  his  difeafes,  writes « notes  and  regular  reports  of 
his  patients’  complaints  ; completes  his  experiments,  lectures  on 
their  cafes,  and  then  empties  thefe  wards,  by  delivering  his  pa- 
tients over  to  the  ordinary  phyficians,  or  by  adlually  difmiffing 
them  from  the  houfe.  Is  it  not  happy  for  thefe  poor  people,  that 
they  have  not  the  fenfibilities  and  delicacies  of  people  bred  in  the 
higher  ranks  of  life  ? This  is  a kind  of  teaching,  in  which  the 
demonfirator  chalks  his  lines  and  diagrams  on  the  board,  till,  ha- 
ving demonftrated  too  much  at  once,  his  lines  become  perplexed*!  (30) 
but  he  takes  his  fpunge,  and  wipes  all  clear  for  fome  new  demon- 
ftration. 

Thefe  being  profeffed  experiments,  it  is  not  ufual  for  the  fecond 
profeffor  to  complete  the  experiments,  or  purfue  the  practice 
of  the  firft.  The  wards  which  are  opened  in  November  are  empti- 
ed in  January,  in  February  they  are  filled  again ! Then  come 
new  patients,  new  cafes,  new  experiments,  new  doctrines,  and 
a new  Profeffor  ! all  thefe  things  are  changed,  and  “ the  Whale” 
finds  itfelf  fporting  in  afrefh  element,  with  new  Tubs  of  all  forms 
and  dimenfions,  floating  around  it. 

But  if  experience  be  required,  in  what  ftation  fhould  it  be  more 
defirable,  than  in  conducting  a clinical  ward ; where  good  fenfe, 
prudence,  difcretion,  and  profeffional  knowledge  are  all  needful  ? It 
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is  the  part  of  the  Hofpital  to  which  the  mod  hopelefs  and  defperate 

(31)  cafes  are  conveyed  ; the  ftage  of  perpetual  experiments  ; the  fcene 
upon  which  the  public  eye  is  fixed  ; the  department  of  your  in- 
ftitution,  where  popular  prejudices  are  moft  to  be  feared.  It  is 
the  fchool,  too,  where  the  phyfician  not  only  practifes  on  his 
fellow-creatures,  but  inftrudts,  at  once,  hundreds  of  young  men, 
and  extends  the  errors  or  benefits  of  his  own  practice  to  diftant 

(32)  times  and  countries. 

Where,  in  all  the  circle  of  medical  teaching,  in  fchools,  colleges, 

(33)  or  hofpitals,  is  there  a more  important  charge  ? Let  the  Memo- 
rialift  remember  by  which  of  the  profeffors  thefe  duties  are  ful- 
filled ! and  learn  to  fpeak  difcreetly  of  us,  though  we  are  young 
men  I 

Before  I offer  any  remarks  on  the  particular  pafiages  of  this  ad- 
mirable philippic,  which  pafiages  I have  pointed  out  by  marginal 
numbers,  I think  it  neceffary  to  premife  a few  obfervations  on  the 
general  tenor  of  it,  and  that  kind  of  mifreprefentation  which  per- 
vades it  from  end  to  end. 

In  the  firfl  place,  then,  it  mufl  be  obvious  to  every  perfon,  that 
he  has  uniformly  employed  the  term  clinical  as  fynonymous  with 
empirical  or  experimental.  He  has  not  indeed  defined  or  explained 
it,  but  he  has  uniformly  employed  it  in  this  fenfe ; fo  uniformly, 
that  no  perfon  who  did  not  previoufly  know  the  meaning  of  the 
word,  or  who  had  never  even  feen  it  or  heard  it  but  in  the  paf- 
fage  quoted  from  Mr  John  Bell’s  Anfwer  to  me,  could  ever  fufped; 
that  it  had  any  other  meaning:  but  in  truth  that  is  not  the 
meaning  of  the  word  clinical , nor,  to  the  belt  of  my  knowledge  and 
belief,  was  it  ever  ufed  in  that  fenfe  by  any  perfon  but  Mr  John 
Bell  himfelf. 

If  this  miftake  or  perverfion  of  the  meaning  of  a common  medi- 
cal word  proceeded  from  ignorance  in  Mr  John  Bell,  and  if  the 
fandlioning  of  it  by  their  vote  of  thanks  proceeded  from  corref- 
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ponding  ignorance  in  his  clients,  it  would  be  indeed  a deplorable 
example  of  medical  men  ufing  one  of  their  commoneft  profeffional 
words  without  underftanding  it ; but  it  would  not  imply  any  dif- 
ingenuity  or  wilful  mifreprefention  on  their  part.  It  would  be 
juft  like  the  common  blunder  of  the  patients  and  the  nurfes  in 
the  clinical  wards,  who,  ignorant  not  only  of  the  meaning  but  of 
the  fpelling  of  the  word,  often  call  them  the  trinical , and  fome- 
times  the  trinity  wards.  But  as  fuch  ignorance  could  not  account 
for  their  uniformly  ufing  the  word  clinical  in  a fenfe  totally  dif- 
ferent from  its  own,  and  one  grofsly  unfavourable  to  the  Clinical 
ProfefTors,  and  to  the  Managers  of  the  Infirmary,  I can  hardly 
believe  that  the  conduct  of  Mr  John  Bell  and  his  clients  in  this  re- 
fpedt  proceeded  from  honeft  ignorance : but  if  they  wifh  to  avail 
themfelves  of  fuch  a miferable  excufe,  they  are  heartily  welcome  ; 
my  opinion  is  to  be  underftood  as  expreffed  with  a falvo  jure  to 
them. 

The  word  Clinical,  by  its  derivation  and  original  meaning,  as 
well  as  by  the  uniform  ufe  and  application  of  it  in  the  converfation 
and  writings  of  Phyficians,  has  always  been  underftood  to  mean 
that  kind  of  medical  practice  and  inftrudtion  which  relates  to  pa- 
tients labouring  under  fuch  acute  or  other  dangerous  difeafes  as  to 
be  almoft  or  wholly  confined  to  bed.  It  is  derived  from  the  Greek 
word  cline,  which  fignifies  a bed,  and  the  word  dinical , as  ufed  in 
this  medical  fchool,  the  firft  in  thefe  kingdoms  in  which  Clinical 
Ledtures  were  given,  relates  properly  to  certain  medical  lectures  ; 
but  by  a natural  and  almoft  inevitable  latitude  of  fpeech,  is  extend- 
ed to  the  patients  whofe  cafes  are  the  fubjedts  of  thofe  ledtures,  to 
thofe  wards  of  the  Hofpital  in  which  thefe  patients  are  entertained, 
and  even  to  the  ProfefTors  who  read  thofe  ledtures.  Clinical  Lec- 
tures are  pradtical  medical  lectures,  which  differ  from  the  general 
fyftematic  ledtures  on  the  pradtice  of  phyfic,  in  this  refpedt,  that 
while  in  the  latter  the  ProfefTor  treats  of  the  feveral  difeafes  to 
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which  the  human  body  is  fubjedt,  confidered  in  a general  view, 
without  any  reference  to  the  peculiarities  that  may  take  place  in 
individual  patients  ; in  the  former,  the  Clinical  Ledures,  the  Pro- 
feffor  endeavours  to  point  out  to  his  pupils  the  peculiarities  in  the 
cafe  of  every  individual  patient  with  refped  to  the  caufes,  the 
fymptoms,  the  progrefs,  the  probable  event,  and  the  adual  termi- 
nation of  the  difeafe  ; the  reafons  for  employing  a particular  plan 
of  cure,  for  choofing  certain  remedies,  for  varying  the  admini- 
flration  of  thefe,  or  in  fome  cafes  for  changing  them  altogether 
and  employing  other  remedies  : and  he  endeavours  to  point  out 
and  to  diflinguifh  thofe  fymptoms,  whether  ufual  or  accidental, 
that  proceed  from  the  difeafe,  and  thofe,  favourable  or  unfavour- 
able, common  or  uncommon,  which  proceed  from  the  remedies 
employed. 

In  fhort,  the  Clinical  Lectures  are  juft  a commentary  on  the  prac- 
tice which  the  Profeffor  employs  on  the  patients  under  his  care  : 
and  according  to  the  molt  ftrid  and  literal  meaning  of  clinical  lec- 
tures, they  ought  to  be  delivered  adually  at  the  bed-fide  of  the 
patients.  To  a certain  degree  this  is  really  done,  in  the  form  of 
thofe  full  reports,  as  they  are  called,  or  defcriptions  of  the  flate  of 
the  patient,  the  progrefs  or  change  of  fymptoms,  and  the  effeds 
of  remedies  ; which  reports  are  generally  made  more  full  and  par- 
ticular by  the  Clinical  Profeffors  than  it  is  neceffary,  or  even  pof- 
fible,  for  the  ordinary  Phyficians  of  the  Hofpital  to  make  them 
with  refped  to  their  patients,  who  are  fo  much  more  numerous. 
Nay,  occafionally,  in  the  clinical  wards,  remarks  are  made  by  the 
Profeffors,  and  the  attention  of  the  fludents  is  particularly  called  to 
many  little  circumftances  as  they  occur,  which  cannot  be  explained 
by  any  defcription,  or  learned  in  any  other  way  but  by  adual 
obfervation.  But  the  impropriety  of  carrying  very  far  this  kind 
of  clinical  inftrudion  muft  be  obvious.  Even  the  indelicacy,  or 
in  many  cafes  the  cruelty,  of  fpeaking  freely  of  the  nature  and 
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danger  of  the  difeafes  in  the  hearing  of  the  patients  themfelves, 
muft  preclude  all  thoughts  of  delivering  full  clinical  ledtures  at 
their  bed-lides.  The  time  unavoidably  required  for  fuch  lec- 
tures would  make  them  very  diftrefting  to  the  patients,  as  well 
as  highly  inconvenient  to  the  Profelfor  and  the  ftudents  : and  it 
may  fairly  be  prefumed,  that  the  ledtures  will  be  in  every  refpedt 
at  lead  as  good,  and  in  many  refpedts  much  better,  when  the  Pro- 
feffor  is  allowed  fome  time  to  prepare  them,  by  colledting  and  ar- 
ranging his  thoughts,  by  confulting  different  authors  whofe  obfer- 
vations  and  reafonings  tend  to  illuftrate  the  fubjedts  of  the  lec- 
tures ; nay,  even  by  comparing  or  contrafting  together  the  cafes 
of  feveral  patients  labouring  under  the  fame  or  fimilar  difeafes, 
which  often  tend  greatly  to  explain  and  illuftrate  one  another. 

Such  explanations  and  commentaries,  on  the  part  of  a phyfician 
who  pradtifes  in  an  hofpital,  muft  always  be  ufeful  to  the  ftudents 
who  were  obferving  and  learning  his  pradtice,  and  to  many  of 
them  muft  be  abfolutely  neceffary.  A ftudent  of  good  talents,  who 
has  already  made  confiderable  progrefs  in  the  ftudy  of  phyfic,  and 
who  has  even  feen  a good  deal  of  pradtice,  either  in  hofpitals  or  in 
private,  may  very  probably  underftand,  without  the  help  of  any 
explanation  or  commentary,  all  that  the  Profelfor  can  tell  him  in 
his  ledtures  : but  this  cannot  be  the  cafe  with  all  the  ftudents,  nor 
indeed  with  any  of  them  at  firft.  A ftudent  juft  beginning  to  fee 
adtual  pradtice  may  not  know  what  the  difeafe  is  which  he  fees, 
even  though  a fimple  one  ; or  if  he  knows  what  the  difeafe  is  called, 
he  may  have  very  erroneous,  imperfedt,  or  confufed  notions  of  the 
nature,  the  caufes,  the  progrefs,  and  the  probable  terminations  of 
it : he  muft  be  ftill  more  at  a lofs  when  any  uncommon  accidental 
fymptoms  occur  in  fuch  a difeafe ; and  moft  of  all,  when  two  or 
more  difeafes,  as  often  happens,  are  combined  at  once  in  the  fame 
perfon : he  may  be  much  at  a lofs  to  know  the  import  of  many 
fymptoms,  as  favourable  or  unfavourable,  and  even  to  diftinguifh 
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between  the  Symptoms  of  the  difeafe  and  the  effects  of  the  remedies 
employed : he  may  fcarce  underftand  the  general  purpofe  or  plan 
of  cure  which  the  Phyfician  adopts,  and  very  generally  can  have  no 
notion  of  the  reafons  for  which  a Phyfician  employs  certain  re- 
medies, in  preference  to  others  of  the  fame  kind ; of  his  reafon  for 
giving  thofe  medicines  in  a certain  manner,  as  to  form,  and  dole, 
and  repetition,  and  for  changing  occasionally,  not  only  the  mode 
of  administering  the  remedies,  but  the  remedies  altogether,  and 
for  trying  others  perhaps  of  a very  different  kind.  Thefe  are  the 
purpofes  of  clinical  lectures  ; and  for  thefe  and  no  other  purpofes. 
did  the  Managers  of  the  Royal  Infirmary,  more  than  fifty  years 
ago,  give  permiflion  to  the  Profeffors  of  Phyfic  to  read  clinical 
leCtures  on  the  cafes  of  fome  of  the  patients  admitted  into  this 
Hofpital. 

Nothing  more  than  that  kind  of  practice  moSt  innocent  with  re- 
fpeCt  to  the  patients,  and  that  kind  of  inftruCtion  moft  ufeful  with 
refpeCt  to  the  Students,  ever  was  intended  by  the  Managers,  in 
permitting  the  institution  of  Clinical  Lectures,  or  understood  or 
accepted  by  the  Profeffors  in  difeharging  the  duties  of  that  import- 
ant office.  It  would  be  abfurd  to  fet  about  proving  that  fuch  cli- 
nical leCtures  cannot  be  injurious  or  dangerous ; but  it  is  worth 
while  to  point  out,  as  this  may  not  be  obvious  to  every  perfon, 
that  they  cannot  fail,  every  thing  elfe  being  equal,  to  prove  high- 
ly beneficial  to  the  patients.  It  muSt  not  be  confidered  as  a re- 
flection injurious  to  the  ordinary  phyficians  of  this  or  of  any  other 
hofpital ; for  I have  no  fuch  thought,  when  I fay  that  it  would  be 
for  the  benefit  of  all  patients,  in  hofpitals  and  not  in  hofpitals,  if 
their  phyficians  were  obliged  to  read  Clinical  LeCtures  on  their 
cafes.  I do  not  know,  nor  can  I conceive,  any  human  contrivance, 
that  can  more  effectually  and  irrefiftibly  oblige  the  phyfician  to 
Study  carefully  the  cafe  of  his  patient ; to  attend  to  every  fymptom 
or  change  of  fymptom  in  it ; to  exert  himfelf  to  the  utmoft  for  his 
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patient’s  relief,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  be  as  cautious  as  podible 
in  the  remedies  that  he  employs  ; than  to  find  himfelf  under  the 
necejfity  of  giving  a minute  account  of  every  thing  that  he  has  done, 
in  a very  public  manner,  and  before  a number  of  competent  judges. 

I do  not  mean  to  fay  that  fuch  a fyflem  ever  can  be  eftablifhed,  or 
that  in  general  it  is  neceffary  on  account  of  the  ignorance,  lazinefs, 
indifference,  negligence,  or  rafhnefs  of  phyficians  : but  I fay  with 
confidence,  that  if  fuch  a fyflem  were  eflablifhed  no  patient  could 
fuffer  by  it,  and  many  would  profit  greatly.  Such  little  de- 
ficiencies as  I have  mentioned,  though  not  common,  are  not  quite 
unknown  in  phyficians,  whofe  patients  mufl  fometimes  have  fuf- 
fered  feverely  by  them ; which  they  would  not  have  done,  if 
their  phyficians  had  been  compelled  to  that  find:  attention,  and  per- 
fevering  exertion,  which  are  abfolutely  indifpenfable  in  Clinical 
Profeffors.  Thefe  profeffors  can  have  no  more  pretenfions  to  in- 
fallibility than  other  phyficians  : like  other  phyficians,  but  I pre- 
fume not  more,  they  mull  fometimes  err  in  their  judgment,  and 
be  unfuccefsful  in  their  practice  : but  I am  lure  they  cannot  incur 
the  fufpicion  of  lazinefs,  negligence,  or  rafhnefs.  Their  own  fame 
and  fortune  are  fo  completely  and  immediately  at  flake,  that  if 
they  were  by  nature  unfeeling  and  rafh,  and  by  habit  lazy  and  ne- 
gligent, they  would  find  themfelves,  by  their  fituation,  roufed  to 
thole  exertions  and  cautions,  which  a fenfe  of  duty  and  every  hu- 
mane and  honourable  confideration  require  of  every  phyfician. 

What  I have  here  Hated  as  the  neceffary  confequence  of  the  in- 
flitution  of  Clinical  Ledures,  or  fome  other  correfponding  fyflem, 
which  may  be  fuppofed,  though  it  cannot  be  put  in  pradice,  with 
refped  to  all  phyficians,  is  in  a great  meafure  verified  with  re- 
fped  to  the  pradice  of  the  ordinary  Phyficians  in  this  Hofpital ; 
whofe  daily  vifits,  whofe  regular  reports  of  the  cafes  of  the  pa- 
tients in  the  prefence  of  a number  of  ftudents,  many  of  whom  are 
well  qualified  to  judge  of  all  that  they  fee  and  hear,  are  almoft 
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equivalent  to  the  obligation  of  reading  Clinical  LeCtures.  Of  the 
great  and  good  effeCl  of  this  part  of  our  Hofpital  fvftem  thofe  can 
bed  judge  who  have  feen  how  differently  the  practice  of  the 
phylicians  is  conducted  in  fame  other  hofpitals,  in  which  the  plry- 
licians  do  not  fee  their  patients  every  day,  perhaps  only  once  a- 
week ; in  which  they  give  no  reports  of  the  hidory  and  progrefs 
of  their  difeafes  ; and  in  which  they  do  not  aCt  under  the  infpec- 
tion  of  fo  many,  fo  well  informed,  and  fuch  formidable  judges  of 
their  condudt. 

Correfponding  to  that  account  which  Mr  John  Bell  has  given 
of  Clinical  Ledtures  and  indruction,  and  evidently  intended  to 
make  a part  of  it,  is  the  notion  that  he  drongly  indnuates,  of  the 
nature  of  thofe  experiments  of  which  he  wiihes  to  reprefent  the  pa- 
tients under  the  care  of  the  Clinical  Profedors  as  the  miferable 
victims. This  part  of  his  difcourfe  is  made  die  more  horrible  by 
being  cautioufly  expreffed  in  obfcure  general  terms,  which  drong- 
ly convey  the  meaning  of  fomething  dreadfully  bad : too  bad  per- 
haps to  be  mentioned  particularly  ; and  therefore  to  be  left  in  a 
great  meafure  to  the  imagination  of  the  tender-hearted  reader. 
But  that  no  reader’s  imagination  might  take  a wrong  direction, 
and  indulge  a pleadng  dream  that  thofe  experiments  of  the  Clinical 
Profeffors  were  only  the  faithful  and  public  difcharge  of  that  well- 
known  and  indifpenfable  duty  -which  every  phyfician  owes  to  all 
his  patients,  both  in  hofpitals  and  in  private  ; of  that  duty  which 
every  perfon  of  fenfe  experts,  and  which  many  perfons,  when  them- 
felves,  or  their  families,  or  their  friends  are  tick,  demand  of  their 
phyficians,  often  too  hadily  and  importunately  ; namely,  that  they 
fhould  fil'd  employ  thofe  remedies,  that  is,  try  thofe  experiments , 
which  they  think  fafed  and  mod  likely  to  be  fuccefsful,  but,  fail- 
ing thefe,  fhould  try  other  remedies,  even  though  lefs  promifing, 
and  more  rough,  and  more  dangerous  ; in  drort,  that  they  fhould 
leave  nothing  untried  that  may  give  their  patients  their  bed  or  only 
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chance  for  recovery  or  relief Mr  John  Bell  has  moft  judicioufly 
and  kindly  aflifted  and  directed  the  wandering  imaginations  of 
his  gentle  readers,  by  fuch  hints  as  thefe  : “ that  it  becomes  the 
duty  of  the  medical  Profeifors  to  teach  pra<£Ucally,  not  only  the 
genuine  practice,  but  the  various  theories  of  medicine  : that  for  the 
performing  of  thefe  duties  clinical  wards  are  appointed  : that  the 
Managers,  indifferent  to  vulgar  prejudice , and  undifmayed  by  popular 
clamour , and  regardlefs  of  every  thing  but  the  general  interejls  of 
fcience , permitted  this  very  important  department  to  be  aflfimi- 
lated  with  their  Hofpital : that  though  the  teaching  and  demon- 
flrating  by  experiment  the  bell  and  moft  approved  practice  muft 
be  upon  the  whole  advantageous  to  the  lick,  yet  the  making  pro- 
felfed  trial  of  every  pra<ftice  is  not  fo  : that  a diftimft  clinical  hofpi- 
tal is  a thing  quite  unknown ; fuch  an  undertaking  never  was  at- 
tempted ; though  a laudable  inftitution,  a clinical  hofpital  muft 
be  ffrouded from  the  public  eye : A clinical  hofpital,  eredted  with  the 
avowed  defign  of  receiving  defperate  and  forlorn  cafes,  of  prafti- 
fing  experiments^  of  teaching  the  profeflion  to  young  phyficians, 
of  proving  the  hypothefes  of  medicine,  and  trying  by  experience  the 
efficacy  of  drugs , will  never  pafs  upon  the  world  for  a mere  chari- 
ty ; fuch  an  inftitution  would  be  looked  upon  with  jealoufy  by  the 
rich,  and  by  the  poor  with  horror ; thofe  who  enter  by  fad  necef- 
fity  into  fuch  an  hofpital,  would  believe  themfelves  every  way  lof , 
and  thofe  who  died  would  be  thought  to  have  fuffered.  They  (the 
Profeifors)  have  a fafe  place  where  they  can  make  experiments , as 
dangerous , as  long  continued,  as  expenlive  as  they  pleafe  : As  for 
experiments  in  furgery,  we  know  of  none.  It  is  a department  of 
practice  too  plain  and  limple  not  to  have  fettled  principles : but 
it  is  an  experiment , and  a bold  one  too,  when  arfenic  is  given  to  cure 
that  flight  intermittent  fever  which  bark  and  wine  will  pofitively 
cure,”  &c.  This  is  the  only  particular  inftance  which  he  has 
thought  ht  to  give,  of  that  kind  of  practice,  and  thofe  experi- 
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ments,  which  he  reprefents  as  the  peculiar  purpofe  of  the  clinical 
wards,  and  the  proper  duty  of  the  Clinical  Profeflors. 

From  thefe  few  fpecimens  that  I have  quoted,  and  (till  better 
from  the  whole  tenor  of  his  difcourfe,  quoted  verbatim,  page 
373.  to  378.  of  this  Memorial,  every  reader  may  judge  for  him- 
felf  what  notion  of  the  bufinefs  of  the  clinical  wards,  and  of  the 
conduct  of  the  Clinical  Profeflors,  and  indeed  of  the  Managers  of 
the  Infirmary,  Mr  John  Bell  wifhed  to  give  the  public  ; but  let  it 
be  remembered  always,  that  the  horrible  inflitution,  which  he  de- 
fcribes  in  fuch  ftrong  terms,  is,  at  the  fame  time,  made  the  fub- 
jecft  of  his  higheft  and  almoft  extravagant  encomiums.  For  what 
purpofe  thefe  encomiums  are  lavifhed  on  it,  he  belt  can  explain ; 
but  it  is  at  lead  abundantly  evident,  that  he  wifhes  to  reprefent 
the  Managers  as  having  given,  and  the  Clinical  Profeflors  as  ha- 
ving accepted  and  actually  employed  in  their  practice,  a latitude 
with  refpedt  to  their  profefiional  conduct,  which  phyficians  are 
not  allowed  in  their  ordinary  practice,  either  in  private  or  in  hof- 
pitals  ; and  which  in  this  Flofpital  at  leaft  the  Managers  did  not 
allow  to  the  ordinary  phyficians.  Nay,  Mr  John  Bell  has  had  the 
fingular  goodnefs  and  liberality  to  declare,  that  he  and  his  breth- 
ren unequivocally  approve  in  the  practice  of  the  medical  profefiion, 
a latitude  which  they  dare  not  admit  in  their  own. 

With  refpecft  to  clinical  wards,  and  clinical  lectures,  at  leaft  in 
the  Royal  Infirmary,  and  the  Univerfity  of  Edinburgh,  I may 
without  vanity  fuppofe  that  I know  as  much  as  moft  men  li- 
ving. For  more  than  thirty  years  I have  been  well  acquainted 
with  thofe  wards,  and  in  the  laft  fix-and-twenty  years  I have  my- 
felf  conducted  twenty  courfes  of  clinical  ledlures,  of  three  months 
each  ; implying  my  having  treated  in  the  clinical  wards  about 
two  thoufand  patients  : and  I declare,  folemnly  and  unequivocally, 
that  I never  underftood,  that  the  Clinical  Profeflors  had  any  fuch 
peculiar  latitude  in  their  condud:,  or  any  peculiar  power  or  privi- 
lege 
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lege  of  trying  experiments  on  their  patients,  or  of  teaching  prac- 
tically the  various  theories  of  medicine.  I never  underltood,  or 
heard,  nor  can  I even  now,  after  pending  Mr  John  Bell’s  high  en- 
comium on  the  Managers  for  their  very  liberal  conduct,  believe 
that  the  faid  Managers  could  give  fuch  a permilfion  or  fuch  latitude 
to  the  Clinical  Profelfors.  They  certainly  could  neither  abfolve  them- 
felves  from  their  own  folemn  oath,  to  difcharge  faithfully  their 
duty  as  Managers  of  the  Hofpital,  nor  abfolve  the  Clinical  Profef- 
fors  from  the  oath  which  they  had  taken  when  firft  permitted  to 
a<5l  as  phyficians.  They  could  not  even  give  thefe  Profelfors,  fup- 
poling  them  to  have  taken  no  fuch  oath,  a difpenfation  from  the 
well-known  duties  of  their  profedion.  Thefe  duties,  and  the  oath 
by  which  they  are  ufually  enforced,  make  no  diftinction  between 
rich  patients  and  poor ; between  thofe  in  private  houfes  and  thofe 
in  a great  hofpital ; between  thofe  in  the  common  wards  and  thofe 
in  the  clinical  wards  of  this  Infirmary.  I do  not  believe  that  any 
Manager  of  the  Infirmary  ever  thought  of  giving,  or  any  Profef- 
for  of  accepting,  fuch  a horrible  difpenfation ; any  more  than 
they  would  have  thought  of  giving  or  accepting  a difpenfation 
from  the  Ten  Commandments,  from  the  laws  of  their  country, 
from  allegiance  to  their  Sovereign,  and  from  every  moral  duty. 
But  fuppoling,  for  the  fake  of  argument,  that  at  the  time  when 
the  clinical  lectures  were  firft  eltabliihed,  fuch  a difpenfation,  or 
permilfion,  was  given  by  the  Managers,  and  that  it  has  been  con- 
tinued by  all  their  fuccelfors  in  that  important  truft  for  fifty  years; 
and  that  it  was  accepted  by  all  the  Clinical  Profelfors,  and  that  all 
of  them  have  availed  themfelves  of  it  in  their  practice  : then  I fay 
with  confidence,  that,  far  from  deferving  thofe  high  encomiums 
which  Mr  John  Bell  has  bellowed  upon  them,  and  which  his 
clients  have  fo  llrongly  fan&ioned,  every  fuch  Manager  and  Pro- 
felfor,  and  every  perfon  who  approves  of  fuch  conduct,  ought  to 
be  hanged . Nay,  I will  go  one  ftep  farther,  and  give  it  as  my 
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opinion,  that  every  perfon  who  entertains  any  doubts  on  that 
point,  alfo  deferves  to  be  hanged : for  Mr  John  Bell  has  been  plea- 
fed  to  fay,  after  praifing  in  the  higheft  terms  the  conduct  of  the 
Managers,  “ Yet  there  are  many  above  the  rank  of  the  vulgar, 
u who  will  be  always  doubtful,  whether  your  delegated  powers  as 
“ Managers  of  a public  charity,  extend  thus  omnipotently  over 
“ the  lives  of  your  fellow-creatures.” 

As  the  moft  complete  proof  that  I can  give  of  what  I have  al- 
ways underftood  to  be  the  purpofe  of  Clinical  Lectures,  and  the 
duty  of  the  Clinical  Profeffors  in  their  hofpital-pra&ice,  I lhall 
give  here  the  exaCl  words  of  that  part  of  my  introductory  Clinical 
LeCture  which  relates  to  my  general  plan  of  practice  in  the  Infir- 
mary, and  the  trying  of  experiments  on  the  patients.  That  lec- 
ture, and  efpecially  this  paffage  of  it,  though  never  printed,  I 
confider  as  having  long  been  publifhed  ; for  I am  fure  it  will  be 
recognifed  by  many  hundreds  of  my  pupils,  fome  of  whom  I 
hope  will  take  the  trouble  to  compare  it  with  their  own  manu- 
fcript  copies  of  it.  A great  part  of  that  le&ure  was  occafionally 
varied ; but  this  paffage  was  never  omitted,  when  I began  the  cli- 
nical courfe  ; becaufe  I thought  it  of  peculiar  importance,  for  mo- 
ral as  well  as  phyfical  reafons. 


“ With  refpeCt  to  my  general  plan  of  praCHce  in  the  clinical 
wards,  the  rule  which  I have  laid  down  to  myfelf  ever  fince  I 
entered  on  the  exercife  of  my  profeffion,  to  which  I mean  always 
to  adhere,  and  which  I fhould  moft  earneftly  recommend  to  you 
all,  at  leaft  till  you  have  learned  by  fome  years  experience  quid ferre 
recufetit , quid  vale  ant  humeri , is  to  begin  with  the  fimpleft,  fafeft,  and 
moft  approved  method  of  cure  ; even  though  it  be  the  commoneft. 

“ Such  is  the  method,  that  duty  to  his  patients,  or  a regard  to 
their  fafety,  as  well  as  prudence,  or  a regard  to  his  own  intereft  and 
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character,  will  oblige  every  practitioner,  and  more  efpecially  every 
young  practitioner,  to  employ. 

“ If  it  fucceeds,  you  cannot  have  a better  or  a more  ufeful  leffon. 
If  it  fails,  then  is  the  time  for  varying  our  practice,  and  trying 
new  experiments  ; for  then  it  is  not  only  allowable,  but  incum- 
bent on  every  Phyfician,  however  limited  his  knowledge  and  fmall 
his  experience  may  be,  to  alter  his  method,  which  he  finds  is 
not  likely  to  fucceed,  and  to  try  another,  and  another,  in  hopes 
of  better  fuccefs.  But  even  thefe  trials  are  not  to  be  made  indif- 
criminately,  or  rafhly,  or  at  random. 

“ The  Phyfician  Jhould  have  at  leaft  fome  probable,  though  he 
can  never  have  any  certain  grounds,  on  which  to  proceed : in 
other  words,  he  fhould  have  fome  reafons  for  the  trials  that  he 
makes,  and  for  the  preference  that  he  gives  to  certain  remedies. 
If  he  has  already  had  any  experience  of  their  good  effects  in  fimi- 
lar  diforders,  even  though  fuccefs  has  not  always  attended  their 
ufe,  he  need  not  hefitate  about  giving  them.  If  he  is  informed 
from  authority  that  he  thinks  refpeCtable,  for  he  muft  not  give 
too  much  credit  to  the  information  of  the  vulgar,  the  ignorant, 
and  the  interefted,  that  a remedy  has  been  found  highly  ferviceable 
in  a particular  difeafe,  he  is  entitled,  and  I think  it  is  his  duty,  to 
give  it  a trial.  Even  without  any  experience  or  information  to  guide 
him,  if,  from  his  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  difeafe,  and  his 
opinion  of  the  powers  of  any  untried  remedy,  of  which  he  may 
form  at  leaft  a probable  conjecture  from  its  fenfible  qualities,  its 
chemical  properties,  and  its  refemblance  or  affinity  to  medicines 
of  known  efficacy,  that  it  is  likely  to  be  of  fervice  in  fuch  a difeafe, 
and  at  the  fame  time  is  convinced  that  it  may  be  adminiftered  with 
fafety  to  the  patient,  he  ought  unqueftionably  to  give  it  a trial. 
Such  is  the  right,  and  the  duty,  of  every  rational  Phyfician  ; and 
fuch  is  the  method  by  which,  with  caution  and  attention,  and  ac- 
curate obfervation,  joined  to  profeffional  knowledge  and  natural 
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acutenefs,  he  may  expert,  at  the  fame  time,  to  improve  the 
pra<5lice  of  his  art,  and  to  extend  the  limits  of  his  fcience. 

“ With  refpe<5l  to  all  experiments  to  be  tried  on  patients,  give  me 
leave  to  recommend  to  you  the  fhort  and  comprehenfive  precept, 
which  my  Father  ufed  to  give  to  all  his  pupils,  “ Never  to  try 
“ an  experiment  on  any  of  them  which  you  would  not  wifh  to 
“ have  tried  on  yourfelves,  or  on  thofe  who  were  deareft  to 
“ you,  if  you  or  they  were  in  the  fame  fituation  with  your  pa- 
“ tients.” 

“ I have  infilled  the  more  ftrongly  on  this  point,  of  the  experi- 
ments that  may  with  propriety  be  made  on  patients,  becaufe  I 
know  that  many  Students  entertain  a very  erroneous  notion  of  the 
nature  and  purpofe  of  Clinical  practice,  and  Clinical  inftrudlion  ; 
and  imagine  the  Phyfician  and  Profeffor  is  left  at  liberty,  if  not 
abfolutely  obliged,  to  try  whatever  experiments  he  may  think  fit 
with  a view  to  the  improvement  of  his  fcience,  and  the  inftrudtion 
or  amufement  of  his  pupils.  But  you  muft  confider  that  the  re- 
covery of  our  patients  is  the  principal,  and  your  inftrudlion  only  a 
fecondary  objecfl,  in  a courfe  of  Clinical  Lectures.  I fhall  always 
think  I give  you  the  befl  inftrudtion  in  my  power,  when  I fhow 
you  the  fimplefl,  fafefl,  and  molt  effectual  practice,  with  which  I 
am  acquainted. 

“ It  often  happens,  that  gentlemen  attending  my  lectures  think 
of  remedies,  even  fuch  as  are  well  known,  which  did  not  occur  to 
me  ; and  fometimes  are  acquainted  with  remedies,  and  have  been 
witnefles  of  their  good  effedls,  of  which  remedies  I had  never  heard* 
or  at  leaft  had  never  had  any  experience.  I fhall  gladly  receive, 
and  fhall  think  myfelf  obliged  to  you  for,  any  information  of  that 
kind,  which  any  of  you  may  give  me.  In  confequence  of  fuch  an 
offer,  on  former  oecafions,  I have  frequently  received  afliftance 
from  my  pupils,  and  have  employed  fome  of  the  remedies  that 
they  recommended  to  me  with  great  fuccefs.  Obferve,  however, 
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I do  not  engage  to  try  every  remedy  that  may  be  propofed  to  me  in 
this  way  ; but  I engage  either  to  employ  it,  or  to  give  my  reafon 
for  not  employing  it. 

“ You  will  have  frequent  opportunities  of  obferving  that  I am 
fomewhat  flow  to  change  the  remedies,  or  plan  of  cure,  which  I 
have  once  adopted,  unlefs  in  urgent  cafes,  even  though  my  fuc- 
cefs  at  firft  is  not  very  encouraging ; and  that  I often  attempt  ra- 
ther to  vary  the  adminiftration  of  the  medicines  firft  directed,  by 
altering  the  form,  and  increaflng  or  diminifhing  the  quantity  of 
them.  I hope  you  will  not  ralhly  condemn  this  condud,  or  attri- 
bute it  to  pride  and  obftinacy  in  me,  or  to  a wilful  perfeverance 
in  a pradice  which  I found  unfuccefsful,  becaufe  I was  alhamed  to 
alter  it,  and  confefs  that  I had  been  in  the  wrong.  That  I may  be 
partial  to  my  own  opinions,  and  to  certain  remedies,  and  that  I may- 
be mortified  when  they  do  not  anfwer,  I fliall  not  prefume  to  deny. 
But  I do  not  think  that  a bigotted  attachment  to  particular  reme- 
dies is  my  common  or  principal  error.  I hope  therefore  you 
will  do  me  the  juftice  to  believe,  that  a feeming  perfeverance  in  an 
unfuccefsful  practice  often  proceeds  from  a very  different  motive  ; 
from  a real  convidion  that  it  is  neceffary,  in  juftice  to  our  patients, 
to  give  our  remedies  a fair  trial,  both  in  point  of  quantity  and 
time.  Frequent  changes  of  medicines,  inftead  of  giving  a patient 
many  chances  for  recovery,  leave  him  none  at  all ; but  harrafs  him 
to  no  purpofe,  and  exhauft  his  ftrength : nay,  the  medicines  given 
in  that  manner  often  counterad  each  others  effeds,  Many  good 
remedies  prove  ufelefs,  by  being  underdofed  ; many  others  fail 
to  fucceed,  by  not  being  employed  for  a fufficient  time.  It  is  the 
nature  of  many  powerful  remedies  to  ad  very  flowly  on  the  con- 
ftitution,  evtn  when  their  effeds  at  laft  are  the  moft  falutary  and  per- 
manent : and  it  is  the  nature  of  fome  difeafes  to  yield  very  flowly 
even  to  the  moft  adive  remedies.  Since,  then,  I mean  always  to 
begin  with  that  plan  of  cure  and  thofe  medicines  which  I think 
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mod  likely  to  fucceed,  you  cannot  expeCt  that  I diould  change  it 
fuddenly,  or  till  I find  that  it  is  likely  to  fail ; unlefs  fome  circum- 
dance  either  occurs  to  myfelf,  or  is  fuggeded  to  me  by  you,  which 
fhows  the  expediency  or  necefiity  of  altering  my  plan.  In  fuch 
cafes,  you  may  be  allured  that  it  lhall  be  altered  immediate- 
!y. 

“ I lhall  make  no  apology  for  the  feeblenefs  of  my  pra&ice  on 
many  occalions,  and  for  the  frequent  employment  of  placebos.  In 
cafes  fuch  as  often  occur,  in  which  nothing  can  be  done,  or  in 
which  nothing  is  needed,  or  in  which  I do  not  fee  at  once  what  is 
required,  and  wilh  to  have  fome  time  to  confider  what  I fhould 
do,  fuch  placebos  are  the  very  bed  remedies  that  I can  prefcribe. 
It  is  even  proper,  for  reafons  already  mentioned,  that  patients 
fhould  fometimes  be  deceived  by  fuch  remedies.  They  are  not  in- 
tended to  deceive  you,  nor  can  they  do  it.  But  you  mud  keep 
my  fecret,  for  the  patient’s  benefit,  as  well  as  my  credit. 

“ It  may  be  more  neceffary  to  make  fome  apology  for  certain 
pieces  of  praCtice  which  I occafionally  employ,  that  may  appear 
to  you  rough  at  lead,  if  not  rafh  and  dangerous.  This  I do 
fometimes,  from  a deliberate  conviction  that  it  is  my  duty  to  give 
my  patients  every  chance  for  recovery  or  relief.  Many  of  the  cafes 
which  I treat  in  the  clinical  wards  are  almod  or  quite  defperate  j 
efpecially  if  no  very  powerful  means  of  cure  be  tried  : yet  even  in 
cafes  feemingly  defperate,  I have  fometimes  been  fuccefsful  by  the 
help  of  remedies  fo  drong,  that,  if  the  patients  had  died,  it  might 
naturally  have  been  thought,  that  I had  killed  them  by  the  vio- 
lence of  the  remedies  which  I prefcribed.  In  all  fuch  cafes,  what- 
ever be  the  event  of  them,  as  you  know  the  principle  on  which 
I proceed,  I lhall  without  fcruple  trud  to  your  candour  and  deli- 
berate judgment.  I furely  need  not  caution  you  againd  a vulgar 
practice,  in  itfelf  equally  unreafonable  and  illiberal,  of  blaming  a 
phyfician  for  every  piece  of  practice  that  does  not  fucceed ; and 
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more  efpecially  for  every  prefcription  that  feems  to  do,  or  that 
really  does  harm.  The  phyfician’s  prefcription  may  not  fave  the 
patient ; it  may  hurt  him ; it  may  haften  his  death,  or  may  even 
be  the  immediate  caufe  of  it ; while  yet  before  trial  it  appeared, 
and  perhaps  was  in  fadt,  the  belt  or  only  chance  that  the  patient 
had  for  his  life.  Conjeffuralis  ejl  ars  medica , fays  Celfus  ; and  fo 
it  ever  muft  be,  from  the  nature  of  the  fubjedt  on  which  it  ope- 
rates. This  is  no  reproach  to  phyficians  ; but  it  is  a very  great  one 
not  to  know,  that  fuch  is  the  condition  and  the  nature  of  medi- 
cine. 

4<  Few  phyficians  I believe  can  deny  that  they  have  loft  fome  pa- 
tients, and,  for  my  own  part,  I certainly  cannot  deny  that  I have 
loft  fome,  by  the  unexpected  or  violent  effedts  of  remedies : but  I 
can  fay  with  confidence,  that  I know  of  very  few  fuch  inftances 
in  my  own  pradtice,  and  of  a great  many  of  the  very  oppofite 
kind ; I mean  of  patients,  whom  I loft,  who  had  at  leaft  a chance 
for  recovery,  by  means  of  remedies  which  I was  afraid  to  try. 
As  I am  no  cafuift,  I prefume  not  to  determine  whether,  in  fuch 
cafes,  the  fins  of  commiflion,  or  thofe  of  omiflion,  be  the  greateft: 
but  I know  well  which  are  the  moft  frequent,  and  the  molt  per- 
nicious.” 


It  muft  not  be  thought,  that  the  notion  of  clinical  ledtures,  and 
of  the  pradtice  of  the  Profeffors  in  the  wards  of  this  Hofpital,  which 
I have  thus  endeavoured  to  explain,  is  peculiar  to  myfelf:  nothing 
elfe,  I am  fure,  was  ever  intended  by  the  Managers,  when  they 
permitted  the  Profeffors  of  Medicine  to  pradtife  in  this  Infirmary, 
and  to  read'  ledtures  on  the  cafes  of  their  patients.  Nor  do  I be- 
lieve, that  any  perfon  of  competent  information  and  judgment 
ever  yet  entertained  a different  notion  of  them.  In  proof  of  this, 
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I fhall  quote  but  a very  few  authorities,  the  moft  unexceptionable 
that  can  be  conceived. 

The  firft  of  thefe  is  the  Hiftory  of  the  Royal  Infirmary,  com- 
piled by  the  late  Dr  Stedman,  and  publiflied  in  1778,  but  without 
the  name  of  the  author.  After  mentioning  the  permifiion  given  to 
all  ftudents  of  medicine,  on  paying  a fmall  gratuity,  to  attend  the 
Hofpital,  that  they  might  have  all  the  benefit  that  could  be  de- 
rived from  the  practice  of  the  phyficians  and  furgeons,  he  pro- 
ceeds, (page  1 6th)  to  give  an  account  of  the  eftablifhment  of  cli- 
nical lectures,  in  thefe  words  : 

“ Farther,  the  Managers,  confidering  that  the  defedt  of  clinical 
ledtures  in  medical  feminaries  had  often  proved  a ground  of  com- 
plaint, gave  liberty  to  the  ProfelTors  of  Medicine  to  ledture  on 
fuch  cafes  of  th^  patients  as  they  fhould  find  moft  conducive  to  the 
inftrudlion  of  the  ftudents.  This  was  the  only  branch  wanting  in 
the  medical  courfe  ; and  it  may  be  confidered  as  a practical  illuf- 
tration  of  what  ftudents  have  read  by  themfelves,  or  heard  in  the 
different  dalles.  The  field,  from  which  the  Profeflor  who  hath 
the  charge  of  this  department  feledls  his  patients,  being  ample,  a 
variety  of  curious  and  interefting  cafes  may  be  fuppofed  to  pre- 
fent  themfelves  in  the  fpace  of  fix  months.  To  hear,  and,  if  ftu- 
dents choofe,  to  commit  to  writing,  the  hiftories  of  thefe,  their 
daily  change  of  fymptoms,  the  various  prefcriptions,  and  a mi- 
nute inveftigation  of  the  whole  in  the  fubfequent  ledtures,  feems 
to  be  all  that  can  be  done  for  initiating  them  in  the  pradtice  of 
medicine.” 

The  next  authority  I fhall  quote  is  one  much  more  recent,  be- 
ing exadtly  coeval  with  Mr  John  Bell’s  Anfwer  to  me,  and  one  of 
thofe  publications  to  which  my  former  Memorial  gave  occafion. 
It  is  entitled,  “ Outlines  of  a Plan  for  the  Regulation  of  the  Surgi- 
“ cal  Department  of  the  Royal  Infirmary,  by  John  Thomfon,  Fel- 
“ low  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  Edinburgh.”  In  this 
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plan  he  propofes,  “ That  each  ordinary  Surgeon  be  allowed  to  give 
a clinical  lecdure,  weekly  or  oftener ; in  which  he  lhall  explain  to 
the  dudents  the  nature  of  the  cafes  admitted  into  his  wards,  and 
the  reafons  of  his  own  practice ; and  that  in  the  event  of  the  or- 
dinary furgeon  declining  the  privilege  of  letduring,  it  lhall  be 
permitted  to  one  or  other  of  the  aflidants  to  perform  that  duty.” 

Further,  in  explaining  his  plan,  and  dating  the  reafons  for  eve- 
ry part  of  it,  he  adds,  “ It  is  fuperfluous  to  infid  on  the  advan- 
tages which  the  dudents  of  furgery  would  derive  from  the  regu- 
lar and  dated  delivery  of  clinical  lecdures  ; for  this  mode  of  teach- 
ing medicine  and  furgery  by  example  is  the  fured  and  fafed,  if 
not  the  fpeedied  method,  that  can  be  followed  in  forming  able 
and  fkilful  pradditioners. 

“ But  if  clinical  lecdures  be  in  an  eminent  degree  ufeful  to  du- 
dents, it  is  not  lefs  certain,  that  they  would  indirecdly  benefit  the 
patients.  If  there  be  any  thing  which  can  induce  the  rafh  prac- 
titioner to  paufe,  the  inconfiderate  to  reflecd,  or  the  ill  informed  to 
feek  for  indrucdion,  it  is  the  neceflity  of  explaining  the  grounds 
of  his  practice,  and  his  opinions  of  didafe,  to  an  audience  collec- 
ted from  the  dudents  of  this  Univerfity.” 

The  only  other  authority  on  this  point  that  I lhall  quote,  is 
one  alfo  very  recent,  I believe  rather  fubfequent  to,  than  coeval 
with  Mr  John  Bell’s  Anfwer  to  me.  It  is  one  which  he  and  all  his 
clients  mud  admit  to  be  unexceptionable  and  lupreme  ; I mean 
the  “ Plan  for  the  better  Regulation  of  the  Surgical  Department  of 
“ the  Royal  Infirmary,  fubmitted  to  the  confideration  of  the  Ma- 
“ nagers  of  that  Charitable  Inditution,  by  the  Royal  College  of 
“ Surgeons that  is  to  fay,  by  that  party,  in  number  fifteen,  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  which  at  that  time  had  got  the 
upper  hand  by  a majority  of  one  ; and  to  the  bed  of  my  know- 
ledge, information,  and  belief,  a<ded  under  the  mod  aufpicious 
guidance  and  immediate  direcdion  of  Mr  John  Bell  himfelf.  Of 
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that  plan,  the  eighth  regulation  is  exprefled  in  the  following  words. 
“ That  the  Ordinary  Surgeons  Ihall  have  it  in  their  power  to  give 
clinical  lectures  during  their  attendance,  for  three  months  each, 
or  one  of  them  for  fix  months  ; and  in  cafe  neither  [of  them  in-, 
cline  to  do  fo,  the  confulting  Surgeons  in  rotation,  according  to  fe- 
niority,  fhall  be  entitled  to  deliver  fuch  lectures.” 

This  regulation  is  explained  and  enforced  by  the  following  com- 
mentary. “ The  improvement  of  furgery  is  an  objetft  of  the  firft 
importance  to  the  community  ; and  it  appears  to  the  College,  that 
nothing  leads  more  diretftly  to  fuch  improvement  than  the  deli- 
vering of  clinical  lectures : for  it  not  only  requires  on  the  part 
of  the  furgeon  the  moft  minute  attention  to  the  cafe,  but  obli- 
ges him  alfo  to  ftudy  the  profeflion  in  all  its  branches,  with  afli- 
duity  and  perfeverance.” 

I prefume  it  will  hardly  be  maintained,  even  by  the  keeneft  of 
medical  difputants,  that  the  word  clinical,  and  confequently  the 
phrafe  clinical  le<ftures,  have  one  meaning  (the  fame  as  empiri- 
cal or  experimental)  on  the  firft  floor  of  this  Infirmary,  and  a 
totally  different  meaning  up  two  pair  of  flairs:  nor  yet  will  it  be 
pretended,  that  experiments  in  furgery  are  lefs  cruel  or  horrible 
than  experiments  in  phyfic  : But  furely  nothing  contained  in  either 
of  thofe  propofals  for  clinical  lectures  on  the  patients  in  the  fur- 
gery wards,  implies  any  infinuation  of  trying  experiments  on 
them ; or  any  one  of  thofe  marvellous  and  horrible  powers  and 
privileges  which  Mr  John  Bell  fo  highly  bepraifes  the  Managers 
for  conferring  on  the  Medical  Profeffors  who  condudl  the  clini- 
cal le<5lures. 

It  is  not  enough  to  confider  the  general  tenor  of  Mr  John  Bell’s 
account  of  the  clinical  le&ures,  for  many  particular  paflages  in  it 
well  deferve  animadverfion.  Moft  of  thefe  are  marked  by  nume- 
rical references  on  the  margin,  of  which  references  I fhall  now  avail 
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which  I wilh  to  be  viewed  always  in  their  full  relation  to  the 
context : but  that  I may  not  feparate  things  naturally  connedled, 
I fhall  take  them  in  the  order  which  feems  moll  convenient,  not 
always  in  the  order  of  the  numbers  on  the  margin. 

N°  i.  A P radical  School.  A practical  fchool  is  indeed  an  inva- 
luable benefit,  both  in  phyfic  and  furgery  ; and,  far  from  being 
any  injury  to  the  patients,  muft  be  greatly  for  their  good,  provided 
only  it  be  of  the  proper  kind,  and  well  conduced.  But  there  is  a 
linking  ambiguity  in  the  phrafe  pradical  fchool , as  here  employed 
by  Mr  John  Bell ; and,  to  the  bell  of  my  judgment,  there  is  a 
correfponding  and  Itudied  obfcurity  in  the  ufe  which  he  makes  of 
that  and  fimilar  expreflions  from  end  to  end  of  his  pamphlet.  A 
pradical  fchool  of  phylic  or  furgery  may  mean  a great  hofpital  which 
ftudents  are  permitted  to  attend,  and  confequently  to  fee  and  learn 
the  practice  of  the  phyficians  and  furgeons  who  are  feledled  by  the 
managers  to  take  care  of  the  patients  in  their  refpedlive  depart- 
ments, and  perhaps  authorifed  or  required  to  explain  the  realbns 
of  their  practice,  and  their  notions  of  the  difeafes  which  they  had 
treated,  by  reading  clinical  lectures  on  the  cafes  which  had  come 
under  their  care. 

But  a pradlical  fchool  may  alfo  be  underfiood  to  mean  a great 
hofpital,  in  which  phyficians  and  furgeons,  efpecially  the  youngeli 
and  moll  inexperienced  of  thefe,  are  to  be  allowed  to  learn  their 
refpedlive  arts,  by  pradliling  on  the  patients  admitted  into  it,  and 
for  this  purpofe,  are  allowed  to  attend,  in  very  quick  fucceihon, 
on  a fyllem  of  indifcriminate  rotation.  That  this  was  the  meaning 
and  intention  of  Deacon  Kennedy  and  his  friends,  at  the  time 
when  they  made  their  odious  bargain  with  the  Managers  of  this 
Infirmary,  is  ellablifhed  beyond  all  poflibility  of  doubt ; indeed  it 
was  avowed  by  themfelves  : and  I cannot  think  it  very  unchari- 
table to  fuppofe  that  fomething  of  the  fame  meaning  and  intention 
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may  have  been  entertained  by  their  worthy  Siicceffors,  even  to  the 
preient  hour,  notwithstanding  Mr  John  Bell’s  very  Strong  afTer- 
tions,  that  a Surgeon  cannot,  like  a phyfician,  improve  by  expe- 
rience, and  bonafde  has  no  need  of  it,  as  he  ought  to  be  perfed  in 
operations  before  he  prefume  to  touch  the  knife.  But  that  no 
injustice  may  be  done  to  Mr  John  Bell  and  his  clients  on  this  very 
delicate  point,  I Shall  leave  it  to  themfelves  to  fay  who  are  to  be 
the  fcholars  and  who  the  teachers  in  that  practical  fchool  of  furgery 
which  they  wiSh  to  have  in  this  Infirmary.  If  the  Surgeons  ap- 
prentices, and  other  Students  of  phyfic,  are  to  be  the  fcholars,  by 
Seeing  the  pradice  and  operations  of  the  Surgeons,  I fee  no  objec- 
tions to  Such  a fchool,  which  certainly  mufl  be  at  leaSt  as  good  for 
the  fcholars,  probably  much  better,  when  a few  Surgeons  are  fe- 
ieded  for  the  Hofpital-duty,  than  when  all  the  Surgeons  of  this 
city  attend  inclifcriminately  by  rotation.  But  if  the  fcholars  are 
themfelves  to  be  the  praditioners  and  operators,  purely  becaufe  they 
would  be  the  better  for  more  experience , which  mujl  be  the  cafe  with  all 
of  them  at  frf , as  Deacon  Kennedy  and  his  friends  moSt  fagaeioufly 
argued,  fuch  a fchool  muft  ever  be  a horrible  abomination.  This 
point  it  is  unneceSTary  to  difcufs  again : my  opinion  on  it  has  been 
Stated  fully  already.  I Shall  therefore,  in  proof  of  it,  only  quote 
two  Short  paragraphs  from  my  former  Memorial,  page  60.  “ To 

u thofe  who  are  learning  the  arts  of  phyfic  and  furgery,  the  im- 
“ provement  that  may  be  fairly  derived  from  a well-conduded 
“ hofpital  is  great  beyond  all  calculation.  But  this  ought  to  con- 
“ fill  in  their  having  opportunities  of  feeing  and  learning  the  prac- 
“ tice  of  the  moft  Skilful,  intelligent,  and  experienced  phyficians 
“ and  Surgeons. 

“ Whatever  is  beft  for  the  patients,  it  is  beSt  for  the  Students  to 
41  learn.  Whatever  is  learned,  or  whatever  real  or  fuppofed  im- 
44  provement  is  acquired  at  the  expence  of  the  poor  patients,  I 
44  mean  by  any  unneceSTary  Suffering,  or  danger,  or  harm  to  them. 
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“ is  injuftice  and  cruelty,  inilead  of  charity,  benevolence,  and 
“ brotherly  love  to  the  fufferers  ; it  is  a breach  of  trull  in  thofe 
“ who  do  it,  or  permit  it ; it  is  an  outrage  on  human  nature.” 

It  may  be  obferved,  that,  in  the  long  paflage  laft  quoted  from 
the  Anfwer  to  me,  Mr  John  Bell  labours  hard  to  point  out  fomC 
refemblance  between  the  fyllem  of  indifcriminate  attendance  of 
the  Surgeons  by  rotation,  and  the  attendance  of  feveral  of  the 
Profelfors  of  Phylic  in  rotation,  with  a view  to  give  clinical 
lectures ; and  of  courfe  Hates  the  matter  in  fuch  a way,  as  to 
give  the  preference  llrongly  to  the  mode  of  attendance  of  the  Sur- 
geons. Whatever  refemblance  there  may  be  between  the  two 
cafes,  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  pointing  out  an  infinite  differ- 
ence between  them.  In  the  firft  place,  the  number  of  Medical 
Profelfors  in  this  Univerfity  is  but  fmall.  There  are  but  fix  fuch 
Profefforlhips  ; and  fometimes  two  of  thefe,  that  of  Botany  and 
Materia  Medica,  have  been  held  by  the  fame  perfon.  The  Pro- 
feffors  of  Phylic,  whatever  their  merit  or  demerit  may  be,  have 
at  leaft  been  fele£ledy  by  the  patrons  of  the  Univerfity,  from  among 
a great  number  of  phyficians,  who  would  have  been  ambitious 
of  that  appointment.  The  patrons  of  the  Univerfity  have  not 
even  confined  themfelves  to  a choice  among  the  great  number  of 
phyficians  fettled  in  Edinburgh.  They  have  occafionally  given 
the  appointment  of  Medical  Profeffor  in  this  Univerfity  to  Phyli- 
cians  who  had  acquired  reputation  as  Profelfors  in  other  univerfi- 
ties. 

Such  was  the  cafe  with  Dr  Cullen,  Dr  Black,  and  the  prefent 
Dr  Hope,  who  were  well  known,  and  highly  efteemed,  in  the 
Univerfity  of  Glafgow ; and  with  my  Father,  who  had  exerted 
himfelf  to  the  utmoft  in  teaching  feveral  branches  of  medicine  in 
King’s  College  Aberdeen,  before  they  were  appointed  Profelfors  in 
the  Univerfity  of  Edinburgh.  From  fuch  examples,  and  from 
the  ftill  more  ftriking  general  faff  of  the  high  reputation  which 
the  medical  fchool  of  Edinburgh  acquired  in  lefs  than  half  a cen- 
tury* 
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rung  it  may  fairly  be  prefumed,  that  the  patrons  of  it  were  equal- 
h honefl  and  public  fpirited,  in  the  choice  which  they  made  of 
the  other  Medical  Profeifors  ; and  that  upon  the  whole,  they  have 
been  tolerably  fuccefsful  in  that  matter ; though  no  doubt  Mr 
John  Bell  and  his  clients  will  think  it  right  to  make  a great  de- 
duction from  their  credit  in  that  refpect,  on  account  of  their  ha- 
ving twice  bellowed  the  appointment  of  ProfelTor  on  fo  ignorant 
and  worthlefs  a perfon  as  their  very  humble  fervant. 

No  body  can  fuppofe,  that  the  patrons  of  the  Univerfity  {hall 
always  be  directed  by  a kind  of  infpiration,  to  make  choice  of 
men  of  fuperior  genius,  as  ProfeiTors  of  Phyfie,  or  of  any  other 
Science  in  this  Univerlity.  Nor  can  any  body  fuppofe,  that  their 
appointment  to  a profelforfhip  is  to  confer  talents  on  a man  which 
nature  had  denied  him.  But,  though  I am,  by  their  appointment, 
one  of  the  Medical  Profeffors  myfelf,  I muft  do  them  the  juflice  to 
fay,  that  they  have  had  the  fagacity  to  contrive,  and  the  honelty 
to  employ  very  faithfully,  a limple  but  effe<5lual  expedient  to  pre- 
vent their  Profeffors  from  being  either  ignorant  or  lazy.  The  ex- 
pedient is  indeed  fo  admirable  and  infallible,  and  withal  fo  cheap,, 
that  it  ought  to  be  generally  known.  It  conlifls  in  giving  us  very 
fmall,  or  no  falaries ; fo  that  our  emoluments,  which  for  a long 
time  paft  have  been  very  confiderable,  arife  almolt  entirely  from 
the  number  of  our  pupils  ; and  this  again  from  our  own  diligence 
in  learning  and  teaching  the  feveral  branches  of  fcience  which 
we  profefs.  I trull  Mr  John  Bell  and  his  clients  will  know  where 
I got  the  two  following  lines  ; and,  whatever  they  may  think  of 
the  poetry,  will  at  leaft  acknowledge  the  truth  of  them. 

•(  , '■  1 -.  . --  t,  . '• 
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$ui  docet  indoftosy  licet  indoBiJJimus  ejfet > 

Jpfe  brevi  reliquis  dottier  ejje  queat. 
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A Profeffor  of  Phylic  in  this  Univerfity  who  does  not  ferioufly 
fhudy  and  underftand  his  own  profefTion,  mult,  in  the  firlt  place, 
become  an  objedt  of  contempt  to  his  colleagues  and  to  the  flu- 
dents  ; and,  in  the  next  place,  he  mult  flarve  ; for  the  ftudents  will 
not  attend  his  lectures,  and  the  reafon  of  this  mult  be  immediate- 
ly and  generally  known. 

On  thefe  principles,  I fhould  conceive,  a priori , that  there  mult 
be  an  infinite  difference  between  the  attendance  of  the  whole  fix 
Medical  Profeffors  by  rotation  in  the  clinical  wards,  if  this  fhould 
ever  happen,  and  the  attendance  of  twenty,  thirty,  or  forty  Surgeons 
by  rotation  in  the  furgery  wards,  juft  to  acquire  a little  experience 
and  dexterity  in  their  profefTion.  But  the  well-known  fadt  with 
refpect  to  the  attendance  of  the  Medical  Profeffors  in  the  clinical 
wards,  puts  this  point  in  a much  clearer  and  ftronger  light.  Far 
from  being  eager  to  attend  there,  each  in  his  turn,  for  the  fake  of 
the  improvement  and  experience  which  they  might  acquire  by  fo 
doing,  many  of  them  could  never  be  induced,  either  by  the  emo- 
luments of  that  office,  or  their  own  acknowledged  fenfe  of  duty, 
to  take  any  ffiare  of  the  clinical  lectures.  Dr  John  Rutherford, 
the  original  Profeffor  of  the  Pradlice  of  Phyfic  in  this  Univerfity, 
had  the  merit  of  beginning  the  Medical  clinical  ledtures,  and  had 
them  all  to  himfelf  for  feven  or  eight  years  ; but  as  foon  as  he 
found  that  fome  of  his  colleagues  chofe  to  undertake  them,  he  with- 
drew from  them  : this  was  about  fifty  years  ago.  For  fome  years 
afterwards,  Dr  Alexander  Monro  primus , Dr  Whyte,  and  Dr 
Cullen,  had  the  clinical  ledtures  among  them.  From  1766  to 
1773,  all  the  time  that  my  father  was  a Profeffor  in  this  Univerfity, 
he  and  Dr  Cullen  had  the  winter  clinical  ledtures  between  them  \ 
during  which  time,  I believe,  not  more  than  than  one  or  two 
fummer  courfes  of  clinical  ledtures  were  given,  and  thefe  by  Dr 
Francis  Flome  only.  Soon  after  my  father’s  death,  Dr  Cullen’s 
family  prevailed  on  him  to  withdraw  from  the  clinical  ledtures  j 
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perceiving  clearly,  that  the  labour  of  them,  in  addition  to  his 
other  academical  and  profeffional  duties,  was  too  much  for  him. 
Dr  Plummer,  Dr  Alfton,  the  prefent  Dr  Alexander  Monro  fenior. 
Dr  Black,  and,  what  is  Hill  more  remarkable,  the  late  Dr  John 
Hope,  though  he  was  a Phyfician  to  the  Hofpital,  never  would 
take  any  fhare  of  the  clinical  lectures.  When  I was  appointed  Pro- 
feffor  of  the  Theory  of  Phyhc  in  1 776,  not  one  of  the  four  fenior  Pro- 
feffors,  Dr  Monro,  Dr  Cullen,  Dr  Hope,  and  Dr'  Black,  would  take 
any  fhare  of  them  : of  courfe,  they  fell  to  the  two  junior  Profeffors, 
Dr  Francis  Home  and  myfelf ; and  on  the  fame  principle,  we  had 
them  entirely  between  us  two  for  fourteen  years.  I had  the  merit 
of  prevailing  on  the  prefent  Dr  Daniel  Rutherford  to  take  a fhare 
of  the  clinical  lectures  ; but  that  I found  no  eafy  matter  to  accom- 
pliffi ; nor  indeed  did  I get  it  accomplifhed,  till  he  was  appointed 
one  of  the  ordinary  Phyhcians  of  the  Infirmary,  which  I think  was 
not  till  about  four  years  after  he  had  been  appointed  Profeffor  of 
Phyfic  and  Botany  : and  I believe  I have  had  at  lead:  as  much  merit, 
and  as  much  difficulty,  in  prevailing  on  Dr  Rutherford  to  continue  to 
take  his  fhare  of  the  clinical  le&ures  ; nor  do  I believe  that  I ffiould 
have  fucceeded  in  that  objedl,  and  I certainly  ffiould  not  have  con- 
tinued to  take  a fhare  of  them  myfelf,  if  the  labour  had  not  been 
made  lighter,  or  at  leafl  lefs  frequent  in  its  return,  by  our  junior 
colleagues,  Dr  Duncan,  Dr  Hope,  and  Dr  James  Home,  ffiaring  it 
with  us.  Though  I have  bellowed  much  good  advice  upon  him 
for  that  purpofe,  I have  not  yet  prevailed  on  Dr  Alexander  Monro 
junior  to  take  any  fhare  of  the  clinical  ledlures.  The  plain  truth 
is,  that  they  are  fo  fevere  a labour,  both  in  point  of  attention 
and  time,  that  all  of  us  feel  them  very  irkfome,  even  though  our 
time  of  attendance  is  but  three  months  ; and  as  clinical  lectures 
cannot  be  prepared  beforehand,  as  thofe  on  every  other  branch  of 
phyfic  may  be,  and  ought  to  be,  the  inceffant  drudgery  of  prepa- 
ring them  from  day  to  day,  and  the  confequent  interruption  of  all 

other 
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other  ftudy,  and  much  other  bufinefs,  even  for  fo  jfhort  a time  as 
three  months,  is  often  very  inconvenient,  and  fome times  quite  in- 
tolerable. 

N°  2.  “ For  the  performing  of  thefe  duties,  clinical  wards  are 
“ appointed  : this  is  the  department  of  your  Hofpital  which  we  now 
“ proceed,  to  explain This  is  wonderfully  obliging  in  Mr  John 
Bell  ; the  more  fo,  as  it  feems  to  be  a very  unnecelfary  piece  of 
trouble  that  he  has  taken.  He  has  not  mentioned  to  whom  he 
means  to  explain  it ; but  from  his  expreftion  of  your  Hofpital,  it 
fhould  feem  that  the  explanation  was  intended  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Managers  : yet  furely  they  could  have  no  need  of  any  fuch  ex- 
planation, any  more  than  of  being  told  their  own  Cliriftian  and 
furnames,  their  ftations  or  profeflions,  or  their  places  of  abode. 
Whatever  the  clinical  lecftures  are,  or  were  intended  to  be,  mull 
have  been  perfectly  known  to  the  Managers  from  firft  to  laid : and 
unlefs  the  Managers  had  known  and  intended  fuch  things,  they 
could  not  have  been  entitled,  either  ferioufly  or  ironically,  to  thofe 
extravagant  praifes  which  Mr  John  Bell  has  lavifhed  upon  them, 
for  permitting  fuch  letftures  on  the  cafes  of  the  patients  in  the  Hof- 
pital of  wdiich  they  had  the  care. 

The  Clinical  Profeftbrs,  and  their  ftudents,  could  have  as  little  oc- 
cafion  for  any  fuch  explanation  ; for  they  muft  have  known  per- 
fectly every  thing  relating  to  the  clinical  lectures. 

Moreover,  the  Managers,  the  Clinical  ProfefiTors,  and  the  Stu- 
dents, muft  all  have  known  perfectly  many  things  relating  to  the 
clinical  lectures,  which  are  abfolutely  inconfiftent  with  the  ac- 
count or  explanation  that  Mr  John  Bell  has  given  of  them. 

Some  of  thefe  things  I fhall  beg  leave  to  ftate,  from  the  molt 
authentic  documents,  for  the  fatisfadtion  of  the  curious,  and  of  the 
public  ; for  whofe  edification  Mr  John  Bell’s  account  of  them  feems 
plainly  to  have  been  intended. 
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The  beginning  and  progrefs  of  the  clinical  ledtures  has  been 
briefly  as  follows. 

February  i.  1748.  The  Prefes  of  the  meeting  of  the  Managers 
(Dr  John  Clerk)  informed  them,  that  Dr  Rutherford  had  intended 
to  begin  a courfe  of  clinical  lectures  to  his  own  fludents,  and  that 
he  dengned  to  have  applied  to  the  Managers  for  the  ufe  of  the  ope- 
ration-room in  the  Infirmary  to  give  thefe  lectures  in,  and  to  have 
begun  them  this  winter  j but  that  as  he  was  determined  to  admit 
no  ftudent  to  attend  them  who  had  not  a ticket  for  the  Infirmary, 
left  that  might  hurt  the  funds  of  the  Hofpital,  and  as  he  found, 
on  enquiry,  that  fome  of  the  fludents  who  wiflied  to  attend  his 
clinical  le<5tures  had  not  fuch  tickets,  he  chofe  to  poflpone  giving 
thofe  lectures  till  next  winter,  to  publifh  his  advertifement  of  them 
in  October,  and  to  make  it  a condition,  that  all  who  were  to  at- 
tend them  fhould  have  Infirmary-tickets.  But  the  Managers,  as 
foon  as  they  were  informed  of  thefe  things,  confidering,  that  the 
year  of  attendance,  by  virtue  of  an  Infirmary-ticket,  (which  at 
that  time  began  at  Michaelmas),  was  far  advanced,  and  thinking 
it  unreafonable  to  defire  the  fludents  to  take  tickets  at  that  time, 
and  judging  that  thofe  ledtures  might  be  of  very  great  fervice  to 
the  fludents,  and  alfo  of  advantage  to  the  Hofpital,  very  hand- 
fomely  and  liberally  recommended  to  Dr  Rutherford  to  begin  his 
clinical  ledtures  immediately,  agreed  to  give  him  the  ufe,  of  a room 
in  the  Infirmary  for  that  purpofe,  and  gave  orders  that  all  his  flu- 
dents  fhould  be  admitted.  This,  I believe,  was  the  only  time  that 
fludents  were  allowed  to  attend  the  clinical  ledtures  who  had  not 
Infirmary-tickets. 

The  next  mention  of  the  clinical  ledtures  that  I can  find  in  the 
minute-book  of  the  Managers  is  of  date  23d  January  1749,  and  is 
part  of  the  ftatutes  of  the  Royal  Infirmary,  which,  after  much 
confideration,  were  at  that  time  finally  adopted  and  permanently 
eftablifhed.  It  is  in  thefe  words  : “ The  Profeffors  of  Medicine  in 
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u the  Univerfity  may,  during  their  attendance , give  clinical  lectures 
u to  the  licenfed  ftudents  on  the  cafes  of  the  patients  of  this  Infir- 
“ mary,  at  any  hour,  excepting  the  ordinary  hour  of  vifiting,  and 
“ may  have  the  perufal  of  the  ledger  of  the  patients.” 

The  next  mention  that  I find  of  the  clinical  lectures  in  the  mi- 
nutes of  the  Managers  of  the  Royal  Infirmary,  is  of  date  ift  Janu- 
ary 1750,  and  is  in  the  following  words.  “ The  Managers  alfo 
“ confidering  that  the  money  received  laft  year  from  ftudents  for 
“ tickets  was  L.  76,  12  s.  Sterling  more  than  what  was  received 
“ in  the  year  1748,  wdiich  probably  was  in  a good  meafure  owing 
“ to  the  clinical  lectures  given  by  Dr  Rutherford  laft  year  ; they 
“ like  wife  authorife  and  appoint  the  treafurer  to  caufe  fit  up  im- 
“ mediately  a ward  to  accommodate  patients  proper  for  Dr  Ruther- 
“ ford  to  give  his  clinical  lectures  upon,  which  he  may  take  in  as 
“ he  wants  them,  thefe  patients  not  exceeding  ten  in  number, 
“ during  the  three  months  in  which  he  gives  thefe  le<5tures,  the 
“ expence  of  maintenance  of  which  patients,  the  Managers  hope, 
“ will  be  much  more  than  made  up  to  the  houfe  by  the  additional 
“ number  of  tickets  which  will  be  taken  out  merely  on  account  of 
4<  thefe  lectures.” 

It  is  worth  while  here  to  remark,  that  the  additional  fum  of 
L.  76,  1 2 s.  received  from  ftudents  the  firft  year  that  clinical  lec- 
tures were  given  in  the  Hofpital  beyond  what  had  been  received  the 
year  before,  fmall  as  it  may  appear  to  us  in  itfelf,  was  by  no  means 
fmall  in  comparifon  of  the  whole  money  received  for  Infirmary- 
tickets  ; the  whole  amount  of  which  for  the  year  1 749  was  but 
L.  172,  4 s.  ; the  year  before  it  had  been  but  about  L.  96  : fo  that 
this  branch  of  the  revenue  of  the  Hofpital  was  at  that  time,  and 
feemingly  in  confequence  of  thofe  lecftures,  nearly  doubled. 

7th  January  1751,  the  number  of  clinical  patients  was  increafed 
to  fifteen. 
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6th  January  1752,  the  number,  of  them  was  increafed  to  twenty, 
which  has  ever  fince  been  confidered  as  the  regular  number  of  the 
eftablifhment ; but  with  a kind  of  bona  jide  latitude,  well  under- 
ilood  both  by  the  Profeffors  and  the  Managers,  that  the  average 
number  of  the  patients  for  the  whole  time  that  the  clinical  wards 
are  open  fhall  not  exceed  that  eflabliihment.  But  as  it  often  hap- 
pens, that  for  many  weeks  together  the  clinical  wards  are  not  half 
filled,  fo,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  occafionally  completely  filled, 
in  which  date  they  contain,  without  crowding,  nine-and-twenty 
patients.  On  fome  extraordinary  emergencies  they  have  even  been 
crowded,  fo  as  to  contain  two  or  three  and  thirty  patients ; but 
this,  for  many  obvious  reafons,  is  never  done  without  neceflity,. 
and  never  is  long  continued. 

With  refpedt  to  the  privileges  given  to  the  Medical  Profeflors, 
for  the  purpofe  of  giving  clinical  lectures,  all  that  I find  mention- 
ed in  the  Managers  minutes,  and  all  I ever  heard  of  or  underftooci 
to  be  enjoyed  by  them,  in  addition  to  what  is  already  quoted  in  the 
preceding  page,  is  what  follows. 

“ January  7th  1751,.  it  was  enadted  and  declared,  That  the  Cli- 
“ nical  Lectures  to  be  given  by  the  Profeflors  of  Medicine,  which, 
“ by  the  ftatute  as  it  is  expreflfed,  feem  to  be  confined  to  the  time 
“ of  their  attendance  in  courfe,  fhould  be  fo  extended  as  to  be 
“ given  at  any  time  they  fhould  find  moft  beneficial  to  the 
“ Students,  without  the  limitation  aforefaid.” 

This  related  to  the  fyftem  which  at  that  time  prevailed,  but 
which  was  foon  afterwards  abolifhed,  of  all  the  Fellows  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Phyficians,  including  of  courfe  the  Medical  Pro- 
feflors,  attending  by  rotation  in  the  Infirmary. 

Though,  by  thefe  regulations  of  the  Managers,  all  the  Profefi 
fors  of  Phyfic  were  permitted  to  give  clinical  ledures,  it  does  not 
appear  that  any  of  them,  except  Dr  Rutherford,  chofe  to  avail 
themfelves  of  that  privilege  till  winter  1756-7.  “ On  the  27th 
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“ November  1756,  Dr  Alexander  Monro  primus.  Dr  Cullen,  and 
“ Dr  White  addreffed  a letter  to  the  Managers,  offering  to  aftift  in 
“ the  Clinical  Ledlures,  if  the  Managers  thought  it  could  be  of  ufe 
“ to  the  Infirmary,  and  fhould  think  proper  to  give  the  neceffaay 
u orders  for  that  purpofe.”  That  winter  accordingly  the  clinical 
lectures  were  given  by  four  Profeffors,  in  the  following  order : 
Dr  Monro,  Dr  White,  Dr  Rutherford,  and  Dr  Cullen  : and  that,  I 
believe,  was  the  laft  time  that  Dr  Rutherford  took  any  fhare  in 
them. 

As  I fliould  be  very  forry  to  be  fufpedted  of  fuppreffing  the 
fmalleft  particle  of  any  privilege  granted  by  the  Managers  to  any 
one  of  the  Clinical  Profeffors,  I muft  mention  a particular  privi- 
lege that  was  granted  to  one  of  them  individually  and  perfonally, 
namely  Dr  Rutherford,  at  their  meeting  5th  February  1750. 
“ The  Managers  authorifed  Dr  Rutherford  to  open  the  dead  bodies 
“ of  any  of  his  clinical  patients  who  fhould  happen  to  die  under 
“ cure,  as  he  fhould  think  proper,  without  the  neceflity  of  applying 
“ to  the  Managers  for  a warrant  for  that  purpofe,  as  is  required 
“ by  the  ftatutes  in  the  cafes  of  other  patients  who  happen  to  die.” 
But,  to  the  beft  of  my  knowledge  and  belief,  this  privilege  was 
never  granted  to  any  other  Clinical  Profeffor ; and  I am  certain  at 
leaft,  that  in  the  time  of  Dr  Cullen  and  my  father,  as  well  as 
during  my  own  long  incumbency,  we  have  been  obliged,  on  fuch 
occafions,  juft  like  the  ordinary  Phyficians,  to  apply  for  the  regu- 
lar permiflion  figned  by  two  of  the  Managers. 

After  carefully  examining  the  minutes  of  the  Managers  from  the 
time  when  the  clinical  ledlures  were  firft  mentioned  in  1748,  to 
the  end  of  tfte  year  1760,  full  four  years  after  they  were  put  on 
that  footing  on  which  they  have  ever  fince  continued,  I can  find  no 
veftige  of  any  other  permiftions,  powers,  or  privileges  granted  by 
the  Managers  to  the  Profeffors  of  Phyfic  in  conducing  their  prac- 
tice in  the  Hofpital  and  their  clinical  led:ures ; nothing  like  thofe 
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marvellous  an4  horrible  powers  which  Mr  John  Bell  fays  the 
Managers  granted  to  the  ProfelTors  of  Phyfic  ; and  no  appearance 
of  the  Managers  ever  having  fuppofed  that  their  own  delegated 
powers  extended  omnipotently  over  the  lives  of  their  fellow-creatures. 

N°  8.  “ As  for  experiments  in  furgery , we  know  of  none”  &c. 

If  fo,  and  if  clinical  has  that  meaning  which  Mr  John  Bell  has 
been  pleafed  to  give  it,  then  clinical  lectures  on  furgery,  which 
Mr  John  Bell,  and  his  friends,  and  clients,  and  profeffional  bre- 
thren, have  ftrongly,  and,  what  is  more  wonderful,  but  certainly 
true,  unanimoufy  recommended,  as  not  only  ufeful,  but  highly 
important,  which  Mr  Rulfell  has  for  many  years  been  accuftomed 
to  give  with  great  approbation,  and  for  the  giving  of  which  he 
has  lately  been  appointed  a Regius  Profeflor,  mnft  be  not  only  ufe- 
lefs,  but  impojfible.  On  the  other  hand,  if  clinical  does  not  mean 
experimental  in  furgery,  it  is  difficult  to  underhand  how  it 
can  have  that  horrible  meaning  in  phyfic.  Such  difficulties  Mr 
John  Bell  and  his  clients  may  confider  and  folve  at  their  leifure. 
In  the  mean  time,  I beg  leave  to  fay,  that,  to  my  certain  know- 
ledge, every  piece  of  practice,  both  in  phyfic  and  furgery,  is  an 
experiment ; nay,  a precarious  experiment.  We  have  no  abfolute 
certainty  of  the  refult  being  juft  what  we  wifh : in  fome  cafes  the 
chance  of  fuecefs  is  very  great,  perhaps  a hundred  or  a thoufand  to, 
one,  in  favour  of  our  patient : in  other  cafes  it  is  very  fmail,  per- 
haps ten,  twenty,  or  forty  to  one  againft  our  patfent.  In  fomc 
cafes,  even  in  phyfic,  the  experiment  is  attended  with  danger : 
and  in  many  cafes  in  furgery  the  danger  of  the  pradlice  or  experi- 
ment, as  in  all  thofe  operations  which  are  called  capital , is  incom- 
parably greater  than  it  is  in  the  pradUce  of  phyfic.  But  be  the  danger 
greater  or  lefs,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Phyfician  or  Surgeon  to  give 
hrs  patient  his  beft  or  only  chance  for  recovery  or  relief.  In  number- 
lefs  cafes  the  difeafe  requiring  fuch  pra&ice  or  operation,  if  left  to. 
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itfelf,  would  foon  prove  fatal ; and  in  many  others  would  con- 
tinue, and  probably  increafe  for  months  or  years,  and  at  laft  prove 
fatal  ; but  in  the  mean  time,  would  keep  the  patient  in  torture,  de- 
prived of  every  enjoyment,  and  unfitted  for  every  duty  in  life. 

But  perhaps  Mr  John  Bell  and  his  clients  may  choofe  to  fay, 
that  by  experiments  they  meant  only  new  experiments  ; that  is,  the 
fir  ft  trials  of  new  modes  of  practice,  new  medicines,  new  prepara- 
tions of  old  medicines,  the  firft  performing  of  newly  propofed 
operations,  or  of  old  operations  in  a new  manner  ; and  that  there- 
fore, by  their  aflertion,  that  they  knew  of  no  experiments  in  their 
profefiion,  they  meant  only,  that  no  new  experiments,  new  opera- 
tions, or  improvements  of  old  operations,  or  new  practices  of  any 
kind,  were  ever  to  be  attempted  in  furgery.  Even  in  this  limited 
and  improper  fenfe  of  the  term  experiment,  it  may  eafily  be 
fhown,  that  their  aflertion,  of  there  being  no  experiments  in  fur- 
gery, is  not  only  grofsly  erroneous,  but  almoft  abfurd  ; at  leaft  fo 
repugnant  both  to  reafon  and  to  well  known  matter  of  fad;,  that 
it  is  impojjible  they  fliould  have  believed  it.  It  is  felf-evident,  that 
every  operation  in  furgery,  and  every  peculiar  mode  of  performing 
it,  and  indeed  every  piece  of  pradice,  either  in  furgery  or  phyfic, 
even  thofe  that  ate  now  the  molt  familiar,  the  moft  generally  prae- 
tifed,  the  fafeft,  the  moft  falutary,  and  in  every  refped  the  belt, 
were  at  one  time  perfedly  new  experiments.  Unlefs  fuch  experi- 
ments had  been  made,  there  never  could  have  been  either  phyfic 
or  furgery.  After  any  number  of  the  pradices  fo  introduced  had 
become  well  eftablifhed,  and  fo  familiar  as  not  to  be  called  or 
thought  experiments,  it  is  equally  felf-evident,  that  unlefs  further 
new  experiments  had  been  tried,  there  could  have  been  no  im- 
provements either  in  phyfic  or  in  furgery.  I do  not  believe  that 
any  individual  of  common  fenfe,  however  fmall  his  knowledge  of 
phyfic  or  furgery  may  be,  can  ferioufly  wilh  that  fuch  new  expe- 
riments had  been  prevented  at  any  time,  either  by  legal  prohibi- 
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tion,  or  by  the  fentiments  and  manners  of  different  nations ; and 
therefore  I diftruft  what  we  are  told  of  the  laws  and  cuftoms  of 
the  ancient  Egyptians  in  this  refpedt.  It  is  faid,  that  by  their  laws 
their  phyficians  were  obliged  to  follow  exadfly  the  rules  of  practice 
laid  down  in  their  fyftem  of  phyfic,  which  it  was  pretended  they 
derived  from  Hermes.  If  a phyfician  followed  thefe  rules,  he  was 
regarded  as  blamelefs  though  his  patient  died  ; but  if  in  his  prac- 
tice he  deviated  from  them,  and  his  patient  died,  he  was  put  to 
death.  I doubt  whether  the  ingenuity  of  man  could  have  contri- 
ved a more  effectual  bar  to  every  attempt  at  improvement.  Sup- 
pofing,  in  compliment  to  Diodorus  Siculus,  whofe  authority  I take 
to  be  none  of  the  beft,  that  the  Egyptians  had  really  adopted  that 
molt  abfurd  inflitution,  it  is  evidently  impoffible  to  wifh  that  any 
other  nation  fhould,  at  any  period  of  its  hiftory,  have  done  the 
fame.  We  know  pretty  well  what  the  flate  of  phyfic  and  furgery 
was  in  the  time  of  Hippocrates,  about  two  thoufand  two  hundred 
years  ago  : yet  furely,  with  all  due  deference  to  the  venerable  fa- 
ther of  phyfic,  it  may  be  faid,  that  by  far  the  greater  number  of 
the  moft  powerful  medicines,  the  beft  operations,  and  the  beft 
praHices  of  every  kind,  have  been  introduced,  that  is,  have  been 
new  experiments,  fince  his  time.  The  fame  confiderations  are 
equally  applicable  and  decifive  with  refpect  to  the  ftate  of  phyfic 
and  furgery,  every  century,  every  year,  every  day,  fince  the  time 
of  Hippocrates.  In  the  courfe  of  the  laft  century,  in  the  latter 
half  of  it,  in  the  laft  quarter  of  it,  many  great  improvements  have 
been  introduced,  both  in  phyfic  and  furgery ; and  unlefs  phyficians 
and  furgeons  become  miraculoufly  flupid  and  lazy,  many  improve- 
ments, both  in  phyfic  and  furgery,  will  be  propofed  in  the  courfe 
of  the  prefent  century,  perhaps  in  the  courfe  of  this  year.  The 
affertion,  therefore,  that  there  are  no  experiments  in  furgery,  muft 
imply,  either  that  furgery  is  incapable  of  improvement,  or  that  no 
improvements  in  it  are  to  be  permitted.  And  if  Mr  John  Bell  and 
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his  clients  believed  what  he  averted  and  they  Sanctioned,  they 
mufl  alfo  have  believed  one  or  other  of  thofe  abfurdities  : worfe 
and  worfe,  of  all  the  improvements  in  furgery  which  the  faid  Mr 
John  Bell  is  to  contrive  and  propofe,  and  with  all  his  eloquence  to 
recommend  to  his  brethren  and  to  the  public,  great  and  numerous 
as  they  mufl  be,  not  one  can  ever  be  adopted,  or  even  tried  : and 
worfl  of  all,  that  molt  defpicable  and  deteflable  work,  which  has 
the  impudence  to  call  itfelf  “ A Syftem  of  Surgery,  by  Benjamin 
“ Bell,”  in  fix  fquat,  fat,  vulgar-looking  odlavo  volumes,  the 
very  fight  of  any  one  of  which  is  enough  to  make  a man  fick, 
mufl  remain  the  ftandard-book  in  furgery,  not  for  forty  or  fifty 
years  only,  which  probably  is  all  that  the  author  himfelf,  or  any 
of  his  beft  friends,  ever  expedled  or  thought  pofhble,  but  to 
all  eternity.  Can  Mr  John  Bell,  or  any  of  his  friends,  wifh  for 
this  ? or  think  of  it  without  horror  ? or  fail  to  fee,  that  the  only 
poffible  way  to  prevent  that  mofl  dreadful  of  all  calamities  to  fur- 
gery and  to  mankind,  is  to  try  new  experiments  in  furgery,  and  to 
introduce  new  pra<5lices,  no  matter  whether  better  or  worfe  than 
his,  provided  only  they  be  different  from  thofe  which  the  faid 
Benjamin  recommends,  and  many  hundreds  or  thoufands  of  fur- 
geons  at  this  time  employ. 

Thefe  felf-evident  truths  with  refpecfl  to  the  abfolute  neceffity 
of  new  experiments  in  all  ages,  paft,  prefent,  and  future,  firft  for 
the  beginning,  and  afterwards  for  the  improvement  of  furgery 
as  well  as  of  phyfic,  Mr  John  Bell  and  his  clients  may  have  disre- 
garded ; but  this  can  have  proceeded  only  from  their  never  ha- 
ving attended  to  the  fubjedl : for  if  they  will  think  of  it  but  for 
one  minute,  I am  convinced  (notwithflanding  their  mofl  liberal  and 
candid  declaration,  that  “ they  unequivocally  approve , in  the  prac- 
“ tice  of  the  medical  profeffion,  a latitude  which  they  dare  not  admit 
“ in  their  own J”  that  not  one  of  them,  individually  or  collec- 
tively, will  choofe  to  difpute  any  of  thofe  proportions. 
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As  to  the  truly  experimental  nature  of  all  the  oldeft  and  com- 
moneft  practices,  either  in  phyfic  or  furgery,  the  uncertainty  of 
the  event,  and  even  the  danger  of  many  of  them ; all  thefe  things 
are  fo  generally  known,  and  fo  well  underftood,  and  in  molt  cafes 
fo  juftly  weighed  by  patients  before  they  fubmit  to  any  capital 
operation  in  furgery,  or  even  to  fome  pieces  of  medical  practice, 
that  I could  not  a priori  have  lufpedted  that  Mr  John  Bell,  or  any 
one  of  his  clients,  could  be  ignorant  of  them  ; and  accordingly  read 
with  fome  aftonilhment,  what  he  has  afferted  fo  roundly,  and  his 
clients  have  fandtioned  as  ufual,  in  the  paragraph  at  prefent  under 
review,  (No.  9.)  “ When  a white  fwelling  is  plainly  incurable,  it 
“ is  no  experiment  to  cut  off  the  limb,  and  there  is  but  one  way  in 
“ which  the  operation  can  be  performed  !” 

Merely  cutting  off  a leg  can  hardly  be  called  an  experiment ; 
for  it  is  a matter  of  almoft  mechanical  certainty,  juft  like  fawing 
off  the  leg  of  a table  or  the  bough  of  a tree,  at  leaft  I never  heard 
of  any  patient  who  was  a candidate  for  amputation,  and  fairly  un- 
der the  hands  of  a furgeon  for  that  purpofe,  being  difappointed, 
with  refpedt  to  getting  rid  of  his  leg  or  arm  ; as  many  thoufands 
have  been  whofe  ambition  extended  only  to  blood-letting  or  tooth- 
drawing. It  is  juft  after  the  leg  is  cut  off  that  the  experiment  begins. 
The  purpofe  of  amputation,  as  of  every  other  operation  in  furgery, 
and  of  almoft  every  piece  of  chirurgical  practice,  I mean  efpecially 
all  kinds  of  local  applications  or  dreftings,  is  to  remove  an  impe- 
diment to  the  procefs  of  nature  in  performing  a cure.  This  is  one 
of  the  moft  general  and  important  differences  between  the  practice 
of  phyfic  and  that  of  furgery  : the  greater  part  of  the  phyfician’s 
pra&ice  confifts  in  exciting,  promoting,  reftraining,  and  fometimes 
imitating,  by  art,  various  operations  of  nature  in  the  human  body  ; 
many  of  which  certainly  have,  and  all  of  which  have  been  ftippofed  to 
have  a falutary  tendency  ; but  in  many  cafes  are  almoft  or  altoge- 
ther a-wanting  ; in  other  cafes  are  too  feeble  and  infufticient ; and 
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in  many  cafes  are  too  violent,  fo  as  to  be  attended  with  great  and 
immediate  danger.  Every  body  knows,  that  neither  pbyftc  nor 
furgery  can  do  any  good  to  a dead  body ; and  molt  people  will 
believe  without  much  difficulty,  that  in  a living  body,  from 
the  failure  of  the  powers  of  life,  approaching  very  near  to  the 
ftate  of  a dead  one,  both  phylic  and  furgery  would  be  equally 
unavailing.  It  is  no  lefs  certain,  though  not  quite  fo  obvious,  that 
in  numberlefs  cafes  the  powers  of  nature  alone,  with  no  affiftance, 
or  worfe  than  none,  from  our  art,  accomplifh  the  cure  ; while 
the  Do6lor,  like  Belinda’s  Betty,  “ is  praifed  for  labours  not  his 
“ own.”  The  fame  powers,  whofe  operations  may  fometimes  be 
a-wanting,  or  too  feeble,  at  other  times  too  violent,  irregular,  or 
wrong  direfled,  are  juft  as  neceffary  for  the  fuccefs  of  any  chi- 
rurgical  operation,  as  for  that  of  any  piece  of  medical  practice. 
Not  only  an  amputation,  but  the  fmalleft  incifion  that  ever  a 
furgeon  makes,  would  be  an  incurable,  and  foon  a mortal  wound, 
were  it  not  for  the  healing  procefs  of  nature.  I know  of  no 
cure,  either  in  phyfic  or  furgery,  for  the  fcratch  of  a pin ; and  as 
to  fuch  a capital  operation  as  cutting  off  a limb,  I thought  every 
furgeon  had  known  that  it  was  an  experiment  which  neceffarily 
implied  many  and  great  dangers.  The  patient  may  faint  and  die 
during  the  operation,  or  immediately  after  it,  from  lofs  of  blood, 
and  partly  perhaps  even  from  pain ; in  a few  hours  after,  the  blood 
may  burft  again  from  the  veffels,  in  fuch  quantity,  that  the  patient 
fhall  die  before  any  affiftance  can  be  procured,  or  in  fpite  of  the 
immediate  affiftance  of  the  moft  fkilfnl  furgeon.  The  precautions 
ufually  taken  to  prevent  thefe  dangers,  fhow  abundantly  that  they 
are  real  and  well  known.  Suppoftng  all  danger  from  lofs  of  blood 
to  be  prevented  ; violent  or  bad  inflammation,  followed  by  gan- 
grene, may  come  upon  the  ftump,  and  be  fatal  to  the  patient  in  lefs 
than  a week  ; as  in  the  cafe  quoted  from  Mr  John  Bell’s  own  book, 
I mean  his  Principles  of  Surgery,  vol.  i.  page  369,  (page  275th  of 
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this  Memorial) : a locked  jaw  may  take  place  in  a few  days,  or  a 
few  weeks,  and  probably  be  fatal  in  three  or  four  days  : accord- 
ing to  his  own  account  of  the  horrid  date  of  the  furgeons  wards 
in  this  Hofpital,  twice  every  year,  perhaps  for  many  weeks  each 
time,  a patient,  after  fuch  an  operation,  would  probably,  or  at 
fome  feafons  certainly,  be  attacked  with  hofpital-gangrene,  and 
have  but  a fmall  chance  of  efcaping  with  his  life.  Suppofing  the 
patient  to  efcape  all  thefe  dangers,  he  yet  may  not  recover ; tedious 
and  bad  fuppuration  may  take  place,  attended  with  he<ftic  fever, 
which,  after  wafting  him  miferably  for  feveral  months,  would  at 
laft  prove  fatal. 

As  to  Mr  John  Bell’s  aifertion,  that  there  is  hut  one  'way  in  •which 
the  operation  (cutting  off  a limb)  can  be  performed , it  is  altogether 
marvellous  and  incomprehenhble.  Things  muft  be  come  to  a 
fad  pafs  indeed  with  him,  if  he  can  quietly  fubmit  to  the  difgrace 
of  cutting  off  a leg  in  the  fame  bungling  butcher-like  manner  that 
his  dear  namefake  Benjamin  Bell,  or  Mr  Ruffell,  or  Mr  Wardrope, 
&c.  &c.  would  do.  He  is  not  the  man  of  genius  that  I take  him 
for,  if  he  would  not  rather  fnip  off  the  leg  with  a pair  of  crooked 
fciffars,  or  bite  it  ofF  with  his  teeth,  than  fubmit  to  the  indignity 
of  doing  as  they  do,  or  offering  fuch  violence  to  his  confcience, 
as  to  fay  that  they  did,  or  ever  could  do  right.  But  there  is  no 
danger  of  his  ever  being  reduced  to  fuch  a dire  dilemma.  I 
know  three  or  four  ways  of  cutting  off  a limb  : and  I dare  fay 
Mr  John  Bell  knows,  or  at  the  work  could  eafily  contrive,  as  ma- 
ny more  ; and  prove  any  one  of  them  to  be  infinitely  better  than 
the  belt  of  thofe  at  prefent  in  ufe.  But  he  need  not  even  take  that 
trouble.  Within  my  memory  a new  mode  of  cutting  off  legs 
was  introduced,  (or  an  old  one  revived,  I am  uncertain  which), 
and  flrongly  recommended  by  an  eminent  furgeon,  Mr  Alanfon. 
It  was  called  the  flap  operation,  or  cutting  with  Flaps.  I re- 
member to  have  heard  fome  difputes  about  it : for  as  there  were 
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Flappers,  of  courfe  there  muft  have  been  Anti-flappers  : and  as  the 
difpute  began  little  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  far  from  being  en- 
ded as  yet,  it  can  fcarce  be  arrived  at  full  maturity  and  violence.  Mr 
Benjamin  Bell  muft  be  either  a Flapper  or  an  Anti-flapper  : and  I 
humbly  conjecture,  (for  I do  not  know  the  faCt),  that  if  he  is  a 
Flapper,  Mr  John  Bell  will  be  a determined  Anti-dapper ; but  that 
if  Benjamin  is  an  Anti-dapper,  John  will  be  a mod  drenuous 
Flapper.  But  dap  or  no  dap,  he  certainly  may  take  his  choice 
of  feveral  ways  of  cutting  off  a leg. 

N°  io.  But  it  is  an  experiment , and  a bold  one  too , when  arfenic 
is  given  to  cure  that  J light  intermitting  fever  which  bark  and  wine 
will  pofitively  cure. 

From  the  latter  part  of  this  fentence  I infer,  that  the  intermit- 
ting fevers  which  Mr  John  Bell  has  met  with  in  his  practice,  jud 
like  bachelors  wives  and  maids  children,  have  been  always  very 
tradable.  But  I prefume  any  phydcian  who  has  had  but  a few 
years  experience,  can  tedify,  that  intermitting  fevers,  though  in  this 
country  they  are  generally  dight,  and  eadly  cured  by  bark  and 
wine,  or  very  often  by  bark  without  wine,  are  not  alwrays  very 
eadly  cured  by  thofe  remedies,  or  by  any  others  that  I am  ac- 
quainted with.  So  dight  a circumdance  as  an  ead  wind,  which 
is  no  fcarce  commodity  in  this  country  at  one  feafon  of  the  year, 
will  fometimes  baffle  a phydcian,  with  all  his  bark  and  wine,  for 
feveral  weeks  ; nay,  after  his  patients  have  been  cured,  as  he  fup- 
pofed,  podtively  and  eadly,  the  faid  ead  wind  will  fometimes 
bring  them  back  their  intermittent  fevers,  more  fevere  and  more 
obdinate  than  before.  Even  without  any  ead  wind,  various 
morbid  conditions  of  the  body  itfelf  will  fometimes  frudrate  the 
good  effeCts  of  the  bark,  and  perhaps  render  the  adminidration 
of  it  difdcult,  if  not  quite  impodible.  Sometiipes,  but  rarely  I 
believe  in  this  country,  wine  is  found  abfolutely  pernicious ; and 
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various  evacutions,  especially  blood-letting,  and  low  diet,  are  fa- 
lutary,  and  even  neceffary,  in  fuch  fevers. 

I can  guefs  why  Mr  John  Bell  Should  mention  the  adminiftra- 
tion  of  arfenic  in  the  paffage  under  review  ; as  it  is  well  calcula- 
ted to  excite  indignation  and  horror  in  the  ignorant  and  vulgar, 
and  cannot  fail  to  be  a noble  fubjeCt  for  declamation  to  the  male- 
volent, who  probably  never  heard  of  arfenic  but  as  a fubftance 
often  employed  with  great  fuccefs  to  poifon  rats,  and  fometimes 
to  poifon  Chriftians.  But  that  Mr  John  Bell,  or  any  of  his  clients, 
Should  really  think  the  adminiftration  of  arfenic,  as  a cure  for 
intermittent  fevers,  a bold  experiment , appears  to  me  quite  incredible. 
None  of  them  furely  can  be  ignorant,  that  for  many  years,  arfenic 
has,  in  many  places,  even  of  England,  been  very  generally  ufed 
with  fafety  and  fuccefs  for  the  cure  of  fuch  fevers.  They  furely 
muft  have  known,  that  there  was  good  reafon  to  believe,  that 
certain  fecret  or  quack  medicines,  efpecially  the  taftelefs  ague- 
drop,  which  were  found  remarkably  fuccefsful  in  curing  agues, 
and  were  in  general  ufe  among  the  lower  orders  in  fome  parts  of 
England,  owed  their  virtue  to  a final!  portion  of  arfenic  which 
they  contained.  They  furely  muft  have  known,  that  about  fe- 
venteen  years  ago  an  eminent  phyfician,  Dr  Fowler  of  Stafford, 
published  an  account  of  his  adminiftration  of  arfenic  in  fuch  fe- 
vers, and  of  the  great  and  uniform  fuccefs  of  it,  when  the  medicine 
was  given  with  due  caution,  and  in  proper,  that  is,  very  fmall  dofes. 
They  furely  know,  that  it  has  been  employed  fince  that  time, 
openly  and  avowedly,  by  many  practitioners,  with  equal  fuccefs. 
They  furely  know,  that  the  proper  dofes  of  arfenic,  which  may  be 
given  with  perfeCt  fafety,  and  with  almoft  the  certainty  of  fuccefs, 
in  intermittent  fevers,  are  juft  as  well  afcertained  as  the  pro- 
per dofes  of  opium,  foxglove,  mercury,  antimony,  or  any  other 
of  our  commoneft  and  moft  powerful  medicines.  It  would 
therefore  be  fooliSh,  as  well  as  unneceffary,  to  tell  them,  but 
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for  the  edification  of  others,  who  muft  be  interefled  in  this 
matter,  and  are  not  in  the  fecret,  I think  it  right  to  men- 
tion the  general  fadts  or  principles  with  refpedt  to  the  ad- 
miniftration  of  arfenic.  It  is  perfectly  afcertained,  that  the 
twentieth  part  of  a grain  of  it,  taken  twice  or  thrice  a-day,  is  too 
final  1 a dofe  to  cure  an  intermittent  fever,  or  even  to  produce  any 
fenfible  effedts  on  a grown  perfon  of  ordinary  ftrength  ; and  that 
the  eighth  part  of  a grain,  taken  twice  or  thrice  a-day,  is  too 
ftrong  a dofe  for  fuch  a perfon,  as  it  generally  produces  fome  dif- 
order  in  the  flomach  or  bowels.  Of  courfe,  the  dofe  for  a grown 
perfon  is  within  thofe  limits  ; generally  from  the  tenth  to  the  fix- 
teenth  part  of  a grain,  twice  or  thrice  a-day.  Thofe  very  minute 
quantities  of  the  medicine  are  eafily  obtained,  not  by  weighing  out 
and  fubdividing  a fingle  grain  of  it,  but  in  the  fame  manner  that 
minute  quantities  of  other  adtive  medicines  are  ufually  afcertained, 
by  diffolving  a fmall  but  definite  quantity  of  the  medicine,  in  a 
large  quantity  of 'water,  or  fome  other  liquid,  the  proportion  of 
which  to  the  arfenic  diffolved  in  it  is  precifely  known.  The  folu- 
tion  recommended  by  Dr  Fowler,  and  moft  commonly  employed, 
is  of  the  ftrength  of  fixty-four  grains  (fomewhat  more  than  half 
a quarter  of  an  ounce)  to  an  Englifh  pint  of  liquid  : that  folution 
is  given  by  drops,  like  the  tindlure  of  opium,  and  many  other 
adlive  medicines  : eight  drops  contain  the  twentieth,  twenty 
drops  the  eighth  part  of  a grain  of  arfenic  : and  the  common  dofe 
of  it  is  from  ten  to  fixteen  drops  for  a grown  perfon,  and  four  or 
five  for  a young  child.  By  fuch  dofes,  fome  thoufands  of  patients 
every  year  are  cured  of  intermitting  fevers,  without  difficulty,  or 
danger,  or  inconvenience,  or  bad  confequences  of  any  kind  ; and, 
what  to  many  of  them  is  of  much  importance,  without  expence. 
The  Peruvian  bark  is  fo  coftly  a medicine,  and  the  quantities  of  it 
required  for  curing  intermitting  fevers  are  often  fo  great,  amount- 
ing to  many  ounces,  efuecially  if  the  patients  cannot  remove  from 
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the  unhealthy  marffiy  fituations  where  they  caught  their  fevers, 
that  they  cannot  afford  to  be  cured  by  it.  Moreover,  many  pa- 
tients, efpecially  children,  cannot  or  will  not  take,  or,  if  they  do 
take,  cannot  retain  the  Peruvian  bark : but  the  arfenic,  in  proper 
dofes,  any  perfon  may  take  without  difgufl,  nay,  without  knowing 
it.  I therefore  think  it  highly  probable,  that  the  arfenic  will  foon 
fuperfede  the  ufe  of  the  Peruvian  bark  as  a cure  for  intermittent  fe- 
vers, and  very  poffibly  may  foon  after  be  itfelf  fuperfeded  by  fbme 
other  medicine  of  equal  or  greater  efficacy ; and  lefs  danger,  if  by 
any  accident  too  much  of  it  fhould  be  taken.  But  in  the  mean 
time,  with  the  cautions  already  mentioned,  and  perhaps  fome 
others,  fuch  as  the  addition  of  certain  fubftances,  which  are  con- 
ceived, whether  rightly  or  not  I am  uncertain,  to  corredl  its  bad, 
or  improve  its  good  qualities,  it  mull  be  regarded  as  on  the  fame 
footing  with  antimony,  opium,  and  many  other  powerful  medi- 
cines. No  body  is  afraid  to  give  or  to  take  opium  as  a medicine, 
though  a very  fmall  quantity  of  it  would  certainly  be  fatal.  Not 
having  as  yet  found  a fafe  place  to  try  fuch  dangerous  experiments, 
I cannot  tell  exactly  how  few  grains  of  it  might  kill  a grown 
perfon,  or  how  fmall  a part  of  a grain  of  it  might  kill  a very 
young  child  : but  I ffirewdly  fufpedt,  that  much  lefs  than  is  com- 
monly fuppofed  might  effectually  do  the  bufinefs,  either  of  the 
man  or  the  child.  Yet  we  apprehend  no  danger  from  giving  one 
or  two  grains  of  it  to  a man,  or  the  tenth  or  twentieth  part  of  a 
grain  of  it  to  a child  ; and  we  find  no  difficulty  in  meafuring  thofe 
fmall  dofes  with  fufficient  accuracy,  by  giving  the  infant  one  or  two 
fmall  drops,  and  the  adult  thirty  or  forty  drops,  of  the  common 
tin&ure  of  opium. 

As  to  antimony,  it  is  well  known  that  a very  fmall  quantity  of 
fome  of  the  preparations  of  it  will  produce  the  moft  violent  effects 
on  the  ftomach  and  bowels,  effects  not  very  different  from  thofe  of 
arfenic  ; and  that  many  people  have  been  poifoned  by  it.  It  has 
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been  faid,  (but,  like  all  other  important  and  fome  frivolous  points 
in  phyfic,  this  has  been  much  difputed),  that  the  very  name  by 
which  it  has  been  known  for  fome  centuries  pad,  was  given  to  it 
in  confequence  of  a parcel  of  lazy  monks  having  been  poifoned  by 
it,  which  their  friends  and  acquaintance  thought  a good  joke,  and 
therefore  called  the  medicine  Antimonlum , wifhing  by  this  term  to 
denote  fomething  like  Monks-bane.  But  it  is  certain  at  lead,  that 
about  250  years  ago  it  was  formally  prohibited  and  condemned 
as  an  arrant  poifon,  not  only  by  our  mod  noble  Faculty,  but  by 
the  Parliament  of  Paris.  Yet  this  very  aClive  and  almod  poifonous 
drug,  when  properly  prepared,  and  adminidered  in  very  fmall 
dofes,  is  a ufeful  medicine,  and  has  even  become  fuch  a favourite 
with  many  people,  that  they  infid  upon  taking  and  giving  fome  of 
the  preparations  of  it,  efpecially  James’s  powder,  on  very  flight 
occafions,  fuch  as  a common  cold  ; and  often,  as  I think,  from 
mere  idlenefs,  or  becaufe  they  have  nothing  elfe  to  do. 

Not  only  thofe  medicines,  which,  as  they  produce  violent  and 
fometimes  fatal  effe&s,  though  given  but  in  very  fmall  quan- 
tity, may  naturally  be  regarded  as  poifons,  but  fome  medicines 
againd  which  no  fuch  objections  can  be  urged,  have  often  been 
the  objecds  of  great  terror  and  drong  prejudices,  both  among  phy- 
ficians  and  their  patients,  and  have  fometimes  been  made  the  fub- 
jeCts  of  the  mod  virulent  and  malevolent  declamation : for  ex- 
ample, the  Peruvian  bark  itfelf,  againd  which,  even  in  the  cure 
of  intermittent  fevers,  prejudices  were  long  entertained,  as  drong 
and  as  inveterate  as  any  that  Mr  John  Bell,  or  the  keened  of  his 
clients,  can  entertain  or  profefs  againd  arfenic  in  the  cure  of  the 
fame  difeafes.  Such  prejudices  againd  the  bark,  when  judicioufly 
employed,  are  now  regarded  with  general  and  well-merited  con- 
tempt : and  fo,  no  doubt,  will  the  prejudices  againd  the  ufe  of 
arfenic  be,  when  it  is  not  left  to  the  rafh,  indifcriminate,  and  per- 
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haps  knavifh  adminiflration  of  quacks,  but  given  openly,  and  with 
all  neceffary  cautions,  by  regular  practitioners. 

The  beft  proof  and  illuflration  that  I can  give,  or  indeed  con- 
ceive, of  this  point,  and  one  which,  in  juftice  to  Mr  John  Bell,  I 
think  myfelf  bound  to  mention,  is,  that  the  fhort  period  of  two 
years  has  produced  a great  change  in  the  fentiments  of  the  faid 
John  Bell  with  refpedl  to  all  the  three  points  in  queftion.  In  that 
time  he  has  learned  to  think  more  reverently  of  intermittent  fe- 
vers, to  be  lefs  confident  in  the  powers  of  the  Peruvian  bark,  as 
pofitively  (by  which  I prefume  he  meant  certainly  and  univer- 
fally)  curing  them,  and  has  even  learned  to  be  lefs  afraid  of  giving 
arfenic  for  that  purpofe.  I cannot  help  thinking  it  a curious  and 
inftruClive  circumftance,  that  he  lliould  be  the  only  perfon  that  ever 
yet  propofed  to  me  to  adminifter  arfenic  to  a patient.  This  patient 
laboured  under  an  obftinate  intermittent  fever,  which  had  baffled 
all  my  fkill,  and  refilled  the  powers  of  the  bark  and  other  reme- 
dies for  fome  time,  and  had  been  equally  uncivil  to  Mr  John  Bell, 
and  the  bark  which  he  prefcribed,  for  a much  longer  time  before 
I was  called  in.  I prefume  he  will  remember  the  cafe  to  which  I 
allude,  as  it  occurred  fo  lately  as  the  beginning  of  December  lafl, 
and  as  there  were  in  it  the  following  very  flriking  particulars. 
The  patient  (whom  for  the  prefent  I fhall  call  Dr  H.  M.  L.)  was 
a phyfician  ; he  had  fuffered  feverely  by  an  intermittent  fever  in 
the  Eaft  Indies,  which  had  refilled  the  Peruvian  bark  there,  and 
had  been  cured  by  arfenic.  The  patient  himfelf  wiflied  arfenic 
to  be  tried  again,  and  fuggefled  this  to  Mr  John  Bell,  who  pro- 
pofed it  to  me.  I agreed  to  it  moft  cheerfully,  and  prefcribed  the 
arfenical  folution  accordingly,  though  the  patient  actually  laboured 
under  another  difeafe,  which  many  phyficians  would  have  thought, 
but  which  I did  not  think,  fufficient  to  forbid  the  ufe  of  the  arfenic. 
He  was  cured  by  it  perfectly,  and  without  any  fenfible  inconve- 
nience, in  four  or  five  days,  between  the  yth  and  the  12th  of  Decem- 
ber 
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ber  1802  : he  has  felt  no  inconvenience  or  bad  effects  from  it 
fince;  and  fo  lately  as  the  24th  of  March  1803,  I had  the  pleafure 
of  feeing  him  in  at  leaft  as  good  health  as  he  enjoyed  before  that 
laft  attack  of  the  intermittent  fever,  and  that  laft  ufe  of  the  arfe- 
nic.  I fhould  think  it  impoflible  to  contrive  a cafe  better  adapted 
to  convince  Mr  John  Bell,  and  all  his  clients,  that  the  ufe  of  arfe- 
nic  in  fome  intermittent  fevers,  is  neither  a bold  nor  an  unnecef- 
fary  experiment ; and  to  fatisfy  the  public,  that  when  phylicians 
do  occafionally  employ  fuch  a medicine  as  arfenic  in  a clinical  or  a 
common  ward  of  an  hofpital,  it  is  no  more,  and  no  worfe,  than 
what  they  do,  in  private  pra<ftice,.  to  their  beft  friends,  or  to  them- 
felves,  when  the  circumftances  of  their  difeafes  feem  to  require  it. 

N°  14.  A diflitiEl  clinical  hofpital  is  a thing  quite  unknown,  fuch 
an  undertaking  never  was  attempted , EsV.  In  the  proper  fenfe  of  the 
word  clinical,  as  already  explained,  (page  379.),  every  charitable 
inftitution  for  the  relief  and  cure  of  the  lick  poor,  in  which  they 
are  entertained  and  provided  with  beds,  is  a clinical  hofpital : a 
charitable  inftitution  for  the  relief  of  the  fick  poor  which  is  not 
clinical,  is  called  not  an  hofpital,  but  a difpenfary. 

In  the  fenfe  of  the  word  clinical  in  which  it  is  ufed  and  ex- 
plained by  Mr  John  Bell,  (16,  17.),  ereEled  with  the  avowed  defign 
of  receiving  defperate  and  forlorn  cafes  ! of  praElifing  experiments  ! of 
teaching  the  profejfion  to  young  phyficians  ! of  proving  the  hypothefes  of 
medicine  ! and  trying  by  experience  the  efficacy  of  drugs — a clinical 
hofpital  is  indeed  a tiling  quite  unknown,  and  I truft  fhall  ever 
continue  fo. 

But  an  hofpital  erefted  with  the  avowed  and  foie  defign  of  re- 
ceiving defperate  and  forlorn  cafes , that  is,  in  plain  Englifli,  an  hof- 
pital of  incurables , would  be  a moft  charitable  and  ufeful  inftitu- 
tion. 

Such  an  hofpital,  to  my  certain  knowledge,  is  much  wanted  in 
Edinburgh  ; and  I prefume,  without  any  minute  enquiry,  that  it 
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mull  be  equally  wanted  in  all  great  towns.  I think  it  highly  pro- 
bable, that  in  procefs  of  time  fuch  an  inditution  will  be  eda- 
blifhed  here  ; and  I mention  with  much  pleafure,  in  hopes  that  it 
may  promote  fuch  a plan,  the  benevolent  and  judicious  bequed  of 
a refpeflable  old  lady,  Mrs  Murray  Keith,  lately  deceafed  ; who, 
anxious  that  her  charities  might  not  die  writh  herfelf,  by  a letter 
addreifed  to  me,  bequeathed  two  thoufand  pounds,  for  alleviating 
the  didrefs  of  fome  of  the  mod  wwetched  of  mankind,  who  being 
found  incurable,  (or,  as  fhe  expreffed  it,  “ after  getting  their  fen- 
“ tence),  are  turned  out  of  the  Hofpital  to  darve,  and  for  whom 
“ there  never  has  been  any  fort  of  provifion,  though  furely  they 
u are  the  mod  miferable  of  objefls.  Often  has  die  refietded  on 
u this  fubjefl  with  grief,  long  before  die  herfelf  was  amongd 
“ the  number  of  incurables.”  This  unhappily  was  her  fate,  by 
the  mod  painful  and  incurable  lamenefs,  during  the  lad  fifteen 
years  of  her  life.  Non  ignara  mall , mlferis  fuccurrere  dlfco , evidently 
was  the  fentiment  which  produced  that  benevolent  bequed.  Con- 
fidering,  very  rightly,  that  any  fum  which  fhe  had  to  bequeath 
was  too  fmall  to  build  and  endow  a feparate  hofpital,  fhe  directed 
the  intered  of  the  two  thoufand  pounds  which  die  bequeathed 
“ to  be  bedowed  on  the  poored  and  mod  helplefs ; but  wifhing, 
“ where  other  claims  were  equal,  the  preference  to  be  given  to  the 
u lame,  who,  by  being  confined  within  doors,  are  deprived  of 
“ free  air  and  exercife,  which,  by  railing  the  fpirits,  enable  many 
“ others,  though  as  incurable,  to  bear  their  fad  fate  with  fome 
“ degree  of  refolution,”  fhe  directed  particularly,  that  none  of 
the  objects  of  her  bounty  “ fhould  get  above  ten  pounds  yearly, 
“ and  not  even  fo  much,  if  not  well  recommended,  and  each  per- 
“ fon  to  be  informed,  that  the  continuance  of  their  allowance  de- 
“ pended  entirely  on  their  good  behaviour,  and  be  warned  againd 
“ vice  in  general,  but  particularly  againd  drinking,  now  become 
44  fo  common  amongd  both  men  and  women,  that  few  are  entirely 
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“ free  from  it for  which  reafon  Hie  directed  they  fhould  be 
paid  their  allowance  quarterly.  She  added,  “ It  has  juft  now  oc- 
“ curred  to  her,  that  if  any  poor  Negroes  fhould  chance  to  be 
“ amongft  the  incurables,  not  to  let  their  colour  be  any  objection, 
“ but  rather  call  the  balance  in  their  favour,  as  they  are  friend- 
“ lefs,  and  without  connections  in  this  country,  confequently  in 
“ greater  danger  of  ftarving  than  our  own  people.” 

This  bequeft,  which  was  made  about  midfummer  1802,  and  be- 
came known  by  the  death  of  Mrs  Murray  Keith  in  November  laft, 
is  not  the  only  one  of  the  kind.  Still  more  lately,  another  benevo- 
lent perfon,  the  late  Lady  Rachel  Bruce,  has  bequeathed  two 
hundred  pounds  for  the  fame  charitable  purpofe.  I hope  and  truft 
thefe  good  examples  fhall  be  followed  by  many  others.  But  if  this 
were  done  to  fuch  an  extent  as  to  permit  the  building  and  endow- 
ing of  a large  hofpital  for  the  reception  of  fuch  defperate  and  for- 
lorn cafes,  fuch  an  hofpital,  for  very  obvious  reafons,  ought  to 
be  feparate  and  diftinCt  from  this  Infirmary  : but  whether  diftinCl 
from  it  or  connected  with  it,  for  example,  by  the  Managers,  in  di- 
rect violation  of  the  original  plan,  and  of  the  charter  of  this  Hol- 
pital,  allotting  certain  wards  of  it  for  the  reception  of  thofe  molt 
miferable  objects,  I am  fare  that  fuch  an  hofpital,  or  fuch  wards, 
would  be  rcoft  abfurdly  unfit  for  the  purpofe  of  the  Medical  Pro- 
feftors,  and  their  clinical  lectures. 

For  the  honour  of  human  nature  in  general,  and  of  my  own 
profefiion  in  particular,  I muft  believe  that  phyficians  will  eafily  be 
found  willing  to  give  their  profefiional  afliftance  for  the  relief  of 
thofe  helplefs  and  miferable  objefts  whom  they  can  have  no  hopes 
of  curing.  But  I do  not  believe  that  the  Medical  Profeftors  in  this 
Univerfity,  or  any  one  of  them,  would  ever  be  induced,  either  by 
motives  of  humanity  or  zeal  for  fcience,  to  take  the  charge  of 
thofe  wards  for  the  fake  “ of  praftifing  experiments,  of  teaching 
“ the  profefiion  to  young  phyficians,  of  proving  the  hypothefes  of 
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“ medicine,  of  teaching  not  only  the  genuine  practice,  but  the  va- 
“ rious  theories  of  medicine,  and  trying  by  experience  the  efficacy 
“ of  drugs.”  I fhould  juft  as  foon  believe  that  a fet  of  profeffors 
and  phyficians  Ihould  be  found,  who  would  deliberately  go  away 
and  hang  themfelves,  for  the  advancement  of  fcience,  and  the 
good  of  mankind.  At  any  rate,  in  either  cafe,  of  fuch  clinical  lec- 
tures, and  fuch  hanging,  I ffiould  decline  being  of  the  party. 

A moment’s  reflection  muft  convince  any  perfon  of  the  truth  of 
what  I have  here  dated,  and  the  impojjibility  of  the  clinical  leCtures 
ever  being  what  Mr  John  Bell  and  his  clients  have  thought  fit  to 
reprefent  them.  Suppofing,  for  the  fake  of  argument,  that  all  of 
us  who  have  ever  engaged  in  clinical  leCtures,  are  as  unprincipled, 
unfeeling,  atrocious  villains,  as  he  and  his  friends  wifh  to  make 
us  be  thought,  it  cannot  furely  be  fuppofed  that  we  are  alfo  per- 
fect idiots : it  muft  rather  be  believed,  in  pure  Chriftian  charity, 
that,  like  other  phyficians,  we  are  true  to  our  profit  and  our  pride  ; 
both  of  which  muft  be  facrificed  for  ever , if  we  undertook  the 
charge  of  fuch  patients  and  fuch  ledures.  Every  phyfician,  how- 
ever unfeeling  or  unprincipled  he  may  be,  muft,  even  for  his  own 
fake,  with  to  be  fuccefsful  in  his  practice ; for  of  all  things  this 
muft  tend  moft  to  procure  him  wealth  and  honour  : and  of  all 
Phyficians,  thofe  wffio  read  clinical  lectures  on  the  cafes  of  their 
patients  muft  be  prefumed  the  moft  defirous  of  being  fuccefsful ; 
for,  in  addition  to  all  other  confiderations  of  duty,  honour, 
and  intereft,  they  have  the  very  cogent  reafon  of  being  obli- 
ged to  give  a minute  account  of  all  that  they  have  done,  of 
the  reafons  of  their  practice,  and  the  caufes  of  its  bad  fuc- 
cefs,  when  it  proves  unfuccefsful ; every  particular  of  which 
muft  be  publicly  known.  The  character  of  any  Phyficians 
who  fliould  undertake  the  charge  of  fuch  clinical  wards,  and 
pra&ife  in  them  in  the  w;ay  that  Mr  John  Bell  has  defcribed, 
muft  foon  be  eftabliffied  in  a manner  fatal  to  all  their  hopes  of 
fuccefs  in  their  profeffion  ; they,  as  well  as  their  wrards,  would 
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foon  be  objects  of  horror  to  the  rich,  as  well  as  the  poor  : not 
only  every  patient  admitted  into  their  wards,  but  every  patient 
who  came  under  their  care,  would  think  himfelf  every  way  loj, 7, 
and  thofe  who  died  would  be  thought  to  have  fujfercd. 

In  that  fenfe  of  the  word  clinical , in  which  it  has  generally  been 
ufed  in  this  medical  fchool,  and  I believe  wherever  our  inftitu- 
tions  have  been  imitated,  I mean  as  relating  to  practical  lectures 
given  by  the  Profeffors  on  the  cafes  of  the  patients,  a clinical  hof- 
pital  muft  always  be  a very  rare  inftitution,  for  the  plained:  and 
bed:  reafons  in  the  world.  Such  an  hofpital  can  very  feldom  be 
needed,  becaufe  a few  {mail  wards  in  any  common  hofpital  mutt 
always  be  amply  fufficient  for  all  the  purpofes  of  clinical  lectures  ; 
and  it  is  only  in  Univerfities  in  which  there  are  great  medical 
fchools,  or  in  great  towns  in  which  there  are  many  young  men 
breeding  to  phytic  and  furgery,  that  fuch  lectures  probably  will 
be  given.  But  I do  not  believe  that,  in  this  fenfe  of  the  word,  a 
clinical  hofpital  is  a thing  quite  unknown  ; for,  to  the  bed:  of  my 
information,  fuch  a one  was  eftablifhed  at  Goettingen,  originally 
and  chiefly  with  a view  to  clinical  lectures.  But  if  every  hofpital  in 
the  world  were  made  clinical,  in  that  fenfe,  the  patients  in  it,  for 
reafons  fully  explained  already,  (page  379.  84.),  might  be  much 
the  better,  and  could  not  be  the  worfe,  for  fuch  an  innovation. 

From  what  I have  faid,  it  mud:  be  fully  underftood,  that  I do 
not  mean  that  experiments,  of  the  proper  kind,  are  not  to  be  tried 
in  clinical  wards,  or  clinical  hofpitals ; but  only  that  no  other  ex- 
periments are  permitted  to  be  tried  in  them,  than  ought  to  be  tried 
in  other  wards,  and  other  hofpitals,  and  in  private  practice.  I am 
fure  that  no  peculiar  latitude  in  point  of  experiment  ever  was  given 
by  the  Managers  of  this  Hofpital  to  the  Clinical  ProfefTors  ; and  I 
never  heard,  nor  do  I believe,  that  any  fuch  atrocious  licence  ever 
was  given  by  the  managers  of  any  other  hofpital,  to  any  phyfician 
or  furgeon  whom  they  permitted  to  read  clinical  letttures.  Mr 
John  Bell  has  faid  very  truly,  (N°  19.),  that  clinical  wards  were  ap- 
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pointed , and  lectures  on  the  cafes  of  the  patients  were  given  in  your  Hof- 
pit al , a thing  unknown  in  London , or  in  other  fchools  ; but  he  has  omit- 
ted to  date  that  fuch  lectures  foon  became  known  in  London  and 
in  other  fchools.  The  example  of  this  Hofpital  and  this  Univerfity 
has  been  followed  in  London,  and  in  many  other  places  ; which 
feems  to  imply  that  the  inftitution  in  queftion  was  generally  and 
highly  approved  of. 

He  has  alfo  faid,  with  forne,  but  not  equal  truth,  (No.  1 8.),  Tour 
motives  for  allowing  this  dangerous  innovation  were  pure  and  open.  No 
bufy  fearcker  into  the  records  of  your  Infirmary  can  prove  on  this  occafion 
a pactum  illicit um  ! a prefent  of  money  ! an  actual  reward  for  the  per- 
verfion  of  the  judgment ! a logical  or  a real  bribe  ! no,  the  Univerfity 
had  nothing  to  give,  and  every  thing  to  gain.  Certainly  there  was  no 
bribe  in  the  cafe  ; for  an  excellent  and  very  obvious  reafon,  that 
there  was  no  occafion  for  a bribe  to  induce  the  Managers  to  do 
what  they  knew  to  be  right.  This  it  is  ufual  for  good  men  to  do 
purely  from  a fenfe  of  duty,  or  from  the  perfuafon  that  it  may 
do  good  to  others.  It  is  only  to  induce  men  to  do  what  they  know 
to  be  wrong,  as  in  the  cafe  of  the  bargain  made  by  the  Managers, 
with  the  Corporation  of  Surgeons  in  1738,  that  bribes  are  necef- 
fary.  The  eftablifhment  of  clinical  lectures  was  not  a dangerous  in- 
novation, but  juft  the  contrary. 

No.  1 5.  Though  a laudable  infitution,  a clinical  hofpital  muf  be 
fjrouded  from  the  public  eye.  No.  31.  Having  mentioned  a clinical 
ward,  he  adds,  It  is  the  part  of  the  Hofpital  to  which  the  mof  hopelefs 
and  de [per ate  cafes  are  conveyed ; the  fage  for  perpetual  experiments ; 
the  feene  upon  which  the  public  eye  is  fxed ; the  department  of  your  in- 
fitution where  popular  prejudices  are  mof  to  be  feared.  No.  20.  And 
books  of  experiments,  under  the  undifguifed  name  of  clinical  experiments, 
zvere  publifhed  by  the  Profejfors  of  the  Univerfity. 

So,  that  laudable  inftitution,  a clinical  hofpital,  muft  be  fhrouded 
from  the  public  view.  But  that  equally  laudable  inftitution,  the 
clinical  wards  in  this  Hofpital,  is  the  ftage  of  perpetual  experi- 
ments. 
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ments,  the  fcene  upon  which  the  public  eye  is  fixed  ; and  the  expe- 
riments performed  in  them  were  publifhed  by  the  Profeflors  under 
the  undifguifed  name  of  clinical  experiments.  The  inconfiftency  of 
the  fir  ft  with  the  fecond  and  third  of  thefe  affertions  is  complete 
and  glaring  : fo  they  cannot  all  be  true. 

As  to  a clinical  hofpital,  or  a clinical  ward  in  a common  hof- 
pital, being  fhrouded  from  public  view,  fuch  an  affection  needs  no 
refutation,  and  hardly  a contradiction.  A clinical  hofpital  or 
ward,  in  the  fenfe  already  explained  as  relating  to  leCtures  on  the 
cafes  of  the  patients,  is  precifely  that  kind  of  hofpital,  or  that  part 
of  a common  one,  which  cannot  be  fhrouded  from  public  view  ; 
for  it  muft  be  peculiarly  expofed  to  it,  on  account  of  the  extraor- 
dinary number  of  fludents  who  frequent  it,  the  attention  which 
they  give  to  the  cafes  of  the  patients,  and  the  accurate  journals 
which  they  keep  of  the  progrefs  of  the  cafes,  and  the  reports  and 
prefcriptions  of  the  Phyficians  ; which  journals  never  were  and 
never  can  be  kept  fecret.  Many  hofpitals,  or  particular  wards  of 
hofpitals,  may  be  concealed  from  public  view,  and  for  various  rea- 
fons,  ought  to  be  fo  ; but  with  refpedt  to  clinical  wards,  this  is 
neither  defirable  nor  pofiible. 

I never  underftood  that  the  clinical  wards  have  the  honour  to  be 
“ the  fcene  on  'which  the  public  eye  is  fixed."  I fufpeCt  rather  that  the 
public  gives  itfelf  very  little  trouble  about  the  clinical  wards  or 
the  Clinical  Profeffors.  The  clinical  wards  are  juft  as  public  as  the 
common  wards  of  the  hofpital,  but  not  more  fo,  except  in  as  far 
as  they  are  generally  frequented  by  a greater  number  of  fludents. 
The  patients  may  leave  thofe  wards,  and  often  do  fo,  when  they 
pleafe  : their  friends  and  relations  have  as  eafy  accefs  to  vifit  them 
in  the  clinical  as  in  any  other  wards  of  this  Infirmary,  and  to  in- 
vite them  to  go  out,  and  to  take  them  out,  when  they  think  fit. 
Of  this  liberty,  it  may  well  be  believed  that  fometimes  a very 
improper  ufe  is  made  ; fome  patients  choofing,  and  others  being 
perfuaded  by  their  friends,  to  go  out,  when  they  fliould  have  ftaid 
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in ; that  is,  when  they  were  but  half  cured,  and  had  the  faireft 
profjpedt  of  being  completely  cured,  if  they  had  perfevered  in  the 
ufe  of  the  proper  means  ; which  profpefl  was  loft  by  their  going 
out  of  the  hofpital,  and  defifting  from  the  ufe  of  the  proper  remedies. 
This,  however,  is  but  a partial  evil,  and  the  liberty  in  queftion  is, 
upon  the  whole,  a great  and  general  good.  Indeed  I firmly  believe 
the  benevolent  purpofe  of  the  Royal  Infirmary  would  be  abfolutely 
fruflrated,  if  patients  were  not  allowed  to  leave  it  when  they  had  a 
mind,  or  if  their  friends  were  not  allowed  to  fee  them  while  they 
continued  in  it : for  on  fuch  terms  few  or  none  even  of  the  moll 
wretched  would  feek  relief  in  fuch  an  hofpital. 

The  fame  confiderations  may  be  regarded  as  a complete  refuta- 
tion of  what  Mr  John  Bell  has  faid,  (21.),  that  the  profelfors, 
“ without  the  invidious  name  of  clinical  hofpital , have  a fafe  place 
u where  they  can  make  experiments  as  dangerous , &c.  as  they  pleafe.” 
If  the  name  of  clinical  hofpital  be  invidious,  which  it  ought  not  to 
be,  the  name  of  clinical  wards  mult  be  at  leaft  equally  invidious, 
if  not  more  fo  ; on  account  of  the  contraft  between  them  and  the 
common  wards,  and  the  daily  opportunities  that  the  patients  would 
have  of  comparing  their  own  fituation,  and  the  manner  in  which  they 
are  treated,  in  the  different  wards  of  the  fame  hofpital.  This  confi- 
deration  alone,  to  the  beft  of  my  judgment,  muft  render  impojfble  that 
pretended  peculiar  and  horrible  deftination  and  ufe  of  the  clinical 
wards,  which  Mr  John  Bell  has  kindly  taken  fo  much  pains  to  ex- 
plain. (21.)  ddhey  have  a fafe  place  where  they  can  make  experiments 
as  dangerous , &c.  as  they  pleafe.  Safe  here  muft  relate  to  the  Pro- 
feffors  and  Phyficians  ; dangerous , to  the  unhappy  patients  who 
are  the  fubjedts  at  leaft,  if  not  the  victims  of  fuch  experiments. 
The  fafety  in  queftion  can  mean  nothing  but  fafety  to  the  fortune 
and  fame  of  the  Phyficians,  perhaps  alfo  to  their  necks,  if  they 
were  fuch  fools  and  knaves  as  to  attempt  to  make  fuch  experiments 
on  the  poor  patients  entrufled  to  their  care.  There  can  be  no 
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doubt,  that  making  fuch  dangerous  experiments,  without  regard 
to  any  other  confideration  but  the  general  interefts  of  fcience, 
would  be  a very  high  mifdemeanour,  and  feverely  punifhable  ; and 
if  fome  of  the  patients  died  under  thofe  experiments,  which  mull 
be  fuppofed  to  happen,  and  indeed  is  implied  in  the  very  notion  of 
dangerous  experiments,  it  would  become  a very  nice  queftion,  and 
one  which  I am  not  Lawyer  enough  to  decide,  how  near  the  conduct 
of  the  Phyfician  approached  to  wilful  murder.  It  certainly  would 
be  at  lead  what  is  called  manflaughter  in  England,  and  culpable 
homicide  in  Scotland : and  though  the  practitioner  might  efcape 
hanging  for  the  firft  homicide  of  the  kind,  I do  not  know  what 
might  happen  if  he  fhould  perfevere  in  the  fame  conduct ; but  I 
fhould  fufpeCt  that  the  infurance  of  his  neck  would  be  reckoned 
.much  more  than  doubly  hazardous. 

In  the  mean  time,  let  it  be  obferved,  that  Mr  John  Bell  and  his 
clients  have  beftowed  the  moft  extravagant  encomiums  on  the  Ma- 
nagers of  the  Royal  Infirmary,  on  pretence  of  their  having  grant- 
ed a permiflion  to  the  Clinical  Profeffors  to  do,  in  certain  wards 
of  this  Hofpital,  fuch  things  *is  no  perfon  of  common  fenfe  and 
humanity  can  think  of  without  horror ; fuch  things  as  would  be 
criminal  in  the  eye  of  the  law  ; fuch  things  as  it  is  implied  even  in 
that  pretended  permiflion,  the  ordinary  Phyficians  of  the  Hofpital 
were  not  allowed  to  do  in  the  common  wards  ; and  fuch  things  as 
no  Phyficians  are  allowed  to  do  in  their  ordinary  private  practice. 
The  Clinical  ProfefTors  Purely  could  need  no  permiflion  from  the 
Managers,  and  the  Managers  could  never  have  thought  of  giving 
them,  either  exprefsly  or  by  implication,  a permiflion  to  make  fuch 
experiments,  whether  dangerous  or  not,  as  it  was  their  right  and 
their  duty  to  do  in  the  ordinary  exercife  of  their  profeflion  : and 
fuch  a peculiar  permiflion  or  privilege  to  make  dangerous  experi- 
ments, no  Phyfician  could  or  would  accept,  and  no  fet  of  ma- 
nagers of  any  hofpital  could  give,  or  durft  offer,  to  any  phyfician. 
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But  let  us  confider  a fafe  place  for  making  dangerous  experiments  on 
patients,  as  relating  only  to  the  fafety  of  the  Phylicians  fame  and 
fortune  ; implying  that  the  danger  and  the  bad  effedls,  efpecially 
the  fatal  confequences  of  fuch  experiments,  are  to  be  dridtly  con- 
cealed. Even  in  this  limited  fenfe  of  the  expredion  a fafe  place , I 
cannot  fuppofe  that  Mr  John  Bell  and  his  clients  lhould  even  for  a 
moment  have  believed  that  the  clinical  wards  of  this  Hofpital  are 
fuch  a place.  They  are  frequented  by  a great  number  of  dudents, 
generally  from  ioo  to  150,  or  more.  Every  prefcription  of  the  Phyd- 
cian,  and  every  effedt  of  it,  and  every  change  which  occurs  in  the 
patient  after  it,  may  be  known  diredtly  to  all  thofe  ftudents,  and  in 
fadt  is  known  to  moft  of  them,  and  indiredtly  but  very  fpeedily 
may  be  known  to  all  their  acquaintance,  to  every  medical  ftudent 
at  the  Univerfity,  and  to  many  hundreds  or  thoufands  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  this  city.  Any  extraordinary,  and  efpecially  any  dan- 
gerous experiment,  certainly  would  be  thus  generally  known,  and 
would  become  a fubjedt  of  very  general  animadverlion.  If  the 
refult  of  the  experiment  were  unfavourable,  above  all  if  it  were 
fatal,  it  would  become  a fubjedt  of  the  fevered  cenfure  among 
men  of  fenfe,  and  very  probably  of  popular  indignation  and  cla- 
mour. Moreover,  every  prefcription  of  a Clinical  Profelfor  dands 
on  record  in  the  clinical  books  kept  by  the  clerks,  and  in  the  book 
of  the  apothecary  who  makes  up  the  medicines  : further,  every 
dudent  attending  the  clinical  ledtures  has  accefs  to  the  clinical 
books,  and  may  tranfcribe  from  them  whatever  he  pleafes  ; and 
in  fadt  by  far  the  greater  number  of  the  dudents,  either  avail  them- 
felves  of  this  privilege,  or  by  taking  down  diredtly  from  the  Pro- 
fedor’s  mouth  his  reports  and  prefcriptions  at  the  time  of  the 
public  vidrs,  have  complete  and  regular  journals  of  every  prefcrip- 
tion and  fymptom,  from  the  hour  that  the  patient  entered  the 
ward  till  he  was  difmided  from  it.  The  more  intereding  of  thefe 
cafes  are  often  minutely  known  to  many  other  dudents,  who  even 
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take  the  trouble  to  tranfcribe  for  their  own  ufe  the  whole  journals 
of  them.  Laftly,  to  my  certain  knowledge,  feveral  of  thefe  journals, 
I mean  efpecially  of  unfortunate  cafes,  have  been  printed  and 
publifhed,  adorned  and  illuftrated  by  very  ample  and  inveterate 
commentaries,  in  which  the  editors  have  been  pleafed  to  revile  the 
Profeffors  in  the  bitterefl  terms  of  contempt  and  reproach.  I my- 
felf  have  had  the  honour  of  being  thus  reviled  in  print  for  my  prac- 
tice in  the  clinical  wards  ; and  I know  that  fome  of  my  colleagues 
have  fared  almoft  as  ill  as  I have  done,  I dare  not  venture  to  give 
any  fpecimens  of  this  kind  of  abufe,  becaufe  I am  fure  they  would 
not  be  believed,  unlefs  I were  to  quote  the  particular  publications 
in  which  they  appeared,  and  to  give  the  names  of  the  authors  of 
them.  This  I will  not  do,  as  it  might  be  ruinous  to  fome  men, 
who  I truft  have  lived  long  enough  to  become  fenfible  both  of  the 
folly  and  the  turpitude  of  their  conduct : but  if  any  gentleman 
wifhes  to  fee  a fpecimen  of  thofe  publications,  I can  eafily  gratify 
him,  and  convince  him  of  the  truth  of  what  I have  here  fiated. 
But  in  the  mean  time  any  perfon  may  form  a pretty  juft  notion  of 
the  candour  and  fpirit  of  thofe  publications,  and  their  authors,  when 
I mention,  that,  to  the  beft  of  my  knowledge  and  belief,  all  of 
them  were  written  by  young  men,  whom,  on  examination,  the 
Profeffors  had  found  grofsly  ignorant,  and  had  remitted  to  their 
ftudies,  and  who  endeavoured,  by  fuch  publications,  at  once  to 
eltablifh  their  own  character  for  talents  and  knowledge,  and  to  take 
fevere  vengeance  on  the  Profeffors. 

But  the  moft  minute  criticifm  and  rigorous  animadverfion  on 
the  conduct  of  the  Clinical  Profelfors  are  not  confined  to  thofe  flu- 
dents,  who,  from  being  remitted  to  their  ftudies  when  examined, 
or  from  other  caufes,  are  irritated  againft  the  Profeffors,  and  there- 
fore eager  to  reprefent  in  the  moft  unfavourable  manner  every 
thing  that  they  fay  or  do.  Many  of  the  ftudents  attending  the 
clinical  lectures,  by  very  ample  preliminary  education,  and  even 
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by  having  feen  much  practice,  either  in  private,  or  in  the 
army  or  navy,  or  in  other  hofpitals,  are  really  well  qualified 
to  judge  both  of  the  practice  and  the  lectures  of  the  Clinical  Pro- 
feffors  : many  more  of  the  ftudents  think  themfelves  well  qualified 
to  do  fo;  and  are  not  the  lefs  fevere  and  dogmatical  in  their  cen- 
fures,  becaufe  their  qualifications  to  judge  of  what  they  fee  and  hear 
are  very  {lender,  or  perhaps  imaginary  : many  of  the  ftudents,  tho’ 
deficient  neither  in  talents  nor  in  knowledge,  and  not  abounding  in 
vanity,  and  not  wifhing  to  adt  uncandidly,  yet  come  to  attend  the 
clinical  lectures,  with  ftrong  prejudices  in  favour  of  opinions  and 
pradtices  widely  different  from  thofe  which  the  Profeffors  adopt.  It 
muft  appear  to  thofe  unacquainted  with  the  fubjedt  an  extravagant 
and  almoft  unintelligible  paradox  to  fay,  that  even  great  and  uni- 
form fuccefs  on  the  part  of  the  Profeffor  cannot  always  get  the  bet- 
ter of  fuch  prejudices  for  or  againft  certain  practices  and  opinions. 
Yet  this  paradox  is  a ferious  truth.  To  explain  what  I mean  by 
it,  I muft  give  a particular  inftance,  which  is  too  recent  and  too  fe- 
rious to  be  forgotten  by  thofe  who  had  the  belt  means  of  know- 
ing the  particulars  of  it.  In  fummer  1801,  (as  already  mentioned, 
page  347),  during  the  hotteft  weather,  it  happened  unfortunately 
that  I got  into  the  clinical  wards  fome  patients  very  ill  of  the  com- 
mon contagious  fever  j fome  of  them  indeed  fo  long  ill,  and  fo  very 
ill,  that  I had  fcarce  any  hopes  of  Paving  them.  Far  beyond  my  ex- 
pectations, every  one  of  them  recovered  ; chiefly,  as  I think,  by  the 
uniform  and  vigorous  ufe  of  the  very  cool  regimen,  including  not 
only  great  cleanlinefs,  but  the  moft  thorough  ventilation,  and  the 
frequent  wafting  of  their  bodies  with  cold \ water.  No  fewer  than 
eight  of  my  ftudents  caught  the  fever  ; chiefly,  as  I believe,  by 
their  own  obftinacy  in  difregarding  my  admonitions,  and  not  be- 
lieving that  the  fever  was  contagious.  Two  of  the  eight  died.  One 
of  thefe  was  my  own  patient,  from  the  evening  of  the  fourth,  till 
the  morning  of  the  23d  day  of  his  fever,  wTen  he  died,  the  cir- 
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cumdances  of  it  being  fuch  as  to  baffle  all  my  fkill,  and  Dr  Dun- 
can’s, during  that  time.  The  other  of  the  two,  notwithftanding  the 
fuccefs  which  he  had  feen  attending  it,  held  my  practice,  and  efpe- 
cially  the  cold  regimen,  in  fuch  detedation,  that  when  he  was  taken 
ill  of  the  fever,  he  would  not  allow  me  to  be  called  in  to  fee  him, 
and  of  courfe  took  the  very  oppodte  method  to  that  which  he  had  feen 
me  follow,  keeping  himfelf  as  warm  as  he  could ; till  the  morning 
of  the  fifth  day,  when  he  was  found  dead.  I knew  nothing  of  his 
illnefs,  till  one  of  his  companions,  with  great  horror,  informed  me 
of  his  death,  and  of  the  circumdances  which  feemed  to  have  ha- 
flened  it.  This  was  indeed  an  extreme  cafe  ; but  nothing  can  better 
illuflrate  the  unbounded  freedom  with  which  our  fludents  think  for 
themfelves,  and  judge  of  the  opinions  and  practices  of  their  ProfefTors. 

It  is  needlefs  to  point  out  how  fuch  young  men  would  think  and 
fpeak  of  the  practice  of  a Phyfician,  which  confided  of  trials  of  dan- 
gerous remedies,  and  of  courfe  was  lefs  fuccefsful : Yet  a precari- 
ous fuccefs,  with  many  failures,  is  all  that  the  beft  of  us  can  pretend 
to  in  mod  difeafes. 

On  the  whole,  far  from  believing  that  the  clinical  wards  in  this 
Hofpital  are  a fafe  place  for  the  ProfefTors  to  perform  dangerous  ex- 
periments, I firmly  believe  they  are,  for  that  purpofe,  the  mod  dan- 
gerous place  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Moreover,  I mud  beg  leave 
to  date  a kind  of  paradox,  but  which  may  eafily  be  explained 
and  edablifhed  as  an  important  truth,  I mean,  that  there  neither  is, 
nor  can  be , in  any  hofpital,  or  in  any  private  houfe,  a fafe  place  for 
a phyfician,  dricdly  and  properly  fo  called,  to  try  dangerous  experi- 
ments. By  a phyfician,  in  this  dried  fenfe,  I mean  one  who  does  not 
himfelf  difpenfe  or  furnidi  medicines  to  his  patients,  but  only  gives 
his  advice  and  preferiptions,  or  Recipes  as  they  are  called.  All  thefe 
preferiptions  ought  to  remain,  and  generally  do  remain,  on  the  apo- 
thecary’s file,  and  even  tranferibed  into  his  book;  always  ready  to 
rife  in  judgment  againd  the  phyfician  the  very  fird  opportunity. 
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But  any  very  extraordinary  or  dangerous  prefcription  of  a phvfi- 
cian  will  certainly  be  preferved,  and  the  effects  of  it  will  be 
marked  with  the  molt  anxious  care,  and  recorded  never  to  be  for- 
gotten ; for  this  good  reafon,  that  every  apothecary,  whether  wife 
or  foolifh,  mu  ft  be  fuppofed  to  know,  that  it  is  quite  enough  for 
him  to  have  to  anfwer  for  his  own  blunders  and  negligence,  and 
for  thofe  of  the  people  whom  he  employs  in  his  fliop  : and  wo  aid 
certainly  think  his  throat  cut,  if  he  were  made  in  any  degree  an- 
fwerable  for  the  dangerous  experiments  tried  by  a phyfician : 
which  infallibly  would  be  the  cafe,  if  he  could  not  produce  the  phy- 
fieian’s  prefcription.  Further,  fome  apothecaries,  for  various  rea- 
fons  good  or  bad,  wifh  fome  phyficians  at  the  devil,  and  take  eve- 
ry opportunity  to  do  them  every  ill  office  in  their  power.  Such 
apothecaries  would  certainly  lofe  no  time  in  making  generally 
known  the  fuppofed  dangerous  prefcriptions,  and  their  real  or 
fuppofed  bad  effects.  Many  apothecaries  are  very  intelligent,  ho- 
ned, benevolent  men  ; and  as  they  know  perfectly  what  medi- 
cines, and  what  dofes  of  them,  are  dangerous,  if  they  got  any 
dangerous  prefcriptions  to  make  up,  would  naturally  flifpedt  fome 
miftake,.  and  would  immediately  apply  to  the  phyfician,  or,  if  ne- 
celfary,  to  the  patient  or  his  friends,  to  have  the  miftake  explain- 
ed and  rectified  ; which  would  foon  cut  fhort  the  dangerous  ex- 
periment. Some  years  ago  I got  from  my  own  apothecary  a lef- 
fon  on  this  point,  which  gratified  me  very  much.  Having  occa- 
sion to  dire <ft  a very  ftrong  medicine  for  a patient,  a maniac,  and 
not  choofing  that  his  name  fhould  appear  on  the  paper,  or  even 
that  any.fervant  of  the  family  Ihould  'go  with  it  to  an  apothecary’s,. 
1 eft  the  gentleman’s  unfortunate  fituation  fhould  become  known,  I 
went  myfelf,  and  put  my  prefcription,  fairly  written,  into  the 
hands  of  my  own  apothecary.  He  perufed  it  repeatedly,  with 
much  gravity  and  attention,  to  my  great  edification  ; and  at  laft 
began  to  exprefs  his  fears  with  refpedt  to  the  operation  of  fo 
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ftrong  a medicine  ; but  on  my'  telling  him  there  was  a particular 
reafon  for  it,  and  that  many  gentler  medicines  had  been  tried  in 
vain  with  the  patient  for  whom  it  was  intended,  he  proceeded  to 
make  up  the  medicine  faithfully,  fecundum  artem : and  in  the 
courfe  of  a few  weeks  had  occalion  to  make  it  up  more  than  once 
for  the  ufe  of  the  fame.,  patient,  whole  difeafe,  I believe,  though 
not  his  name,  he  foon  |dilcovered.  From  that  little  fpecimen  I 
could  ealily  judge  what  would  be  the  fate  of  any  prefcription  for 
a violent  or  dangerous  remedy,  that  came  to  the  fhop  of  an  intel- 
ligent and  honeft  apothecary  ; and  could  even  guefs  what  would 
probably  be  the  fate  of  the  phylician  who  Ihould  venture  to  give 
fuch  prefcriptions.  I prefume  it  is  generally  underllood,  that  the 
profelhonal  knowledge  and  duty  of  an  apothecary,  with  refpefl  to 
caution  as  well  as  fidelity,  in  making  up  of  medicines,  affords  an 
additional  fecurity  to  patients  who  trull  their  health  and  lives  to 
phylicians,  who  give  their  - prefcriptions  only,  without  furnilh- 
-ing  medicines.  But  I know  of  no  fecurity,  nor  can  I conceive 
any,  to  thofe  patients  who  trull  themfelves  to  the  fkill,  and  care, 
and  fidelity,  of  practitioners,  who  furnifh  medicines  to  the  pa- 
tients that  employ  them,  and  who  have  difcovered,  that  the  prin- 
ciples of  moral  condudl,  even  with  refpedl  to  thofe  whole  health 
and  life  are  at  flake,  are  different  in  phyfic  from  what  they  are 
in  furgery ; and  who  declare  publicly  and  in  print,  that  they  un- 
equivocally approve,  in  the  pradlice  of  the  medical  profefiion,  a 
latitude  which  they  dare  not  admit  in  furgery,  and  who  fairly 
tell  us,  that  in  the  prablice  of  phyfic,  the  making  profelfed  trial  of 
every  practice  is  not  good  for  the  lick,  but  that,  on  the  prefump- 
tion  of  general  good,  in  this  inllance  experiments  are  allowed 
which  mull  be  a partial  evil : that  is,  mull  be  hurtful  or  fatal  to 
many  of  thofe  on  whom  they  are  tried. 

It  is  eafy  to  fee  why  Mr  John  Bell  and  his  clients  were  at  pains 
to  Hate  that  fiimfy  and  nugatory  dillindlion,  between  the  practice 
of  phyfic  and  that  of  furgery,  with  refpe(5l  to  trying  experiments 
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on  patients.  Their  object  plainly  was  to  reprefent  the  practice  of 
phyfic,  efpecially-  in  the  clinical  wards  of  this  Infirmary,  as  a 
feries  of  the  mofl  wanton  and  dangerous  experiments,  and  to 
make  the  clinical  wards,  and  the  Profefiors  who  pradlifed  in 
them,  and  the  Managers  of  the  Infirmary  who  permitted  Clinical 
Ledlures  in  this  Hofpital,  objedls  of  general  indignation  and  hor- 
ror ; but  by  no  rrffcans  to  reprefent  the  Surgeons,  or  their  wards, 
in  the  fame  unfavourable  light ; and  on  the  contrary,  to  ftate  a 
diflindlion,  or  pretended  diflindlion,  between  furgery  and  phyfic, 
with  refpedl  to  that  important  point  which  they  reprefented  fo 
unfavourably  as  to  phyfic.  In  this  mofl  laudable  attempt  they 
had  unluckily  forgotten,  that  the  furgeon-apothecaries  of  Edin- 
burgh pradlife  ten  or  twenty  times  more  as  phyficians  than  they 
do  as  furgeons.  It  is  therefore  highly  fnecefifary  for  their 
own  fake,  and  flill  more  for  that  of  their  patients,  that  they 
fhould  retradl  and  difavow  that  horrible  fentiment,  with  refpedl 
to  the  latitude  of  trying  experiments  in  phyfic,  which  they  do 
not  admit  in  furgery ; for,  as  long  as  they  do  hold  that  deteflable 
principle,  their  patients,  who  expedl  from  them  not  chirurgical 
but  medical  affiftance,  can  have  no  fecurity  that  they  will  not 
every  day  be  made  the  fubjedls,  and  at  laft  become  the  vidlims, 
of  unneceffary,  long-continued,  expenfive,  and  dangerous  experi- 
ments. Every  houfe,  every  bedchamber  in  Edinburgh,  is  in  this 
refpedl  a clinical  ward  to  a furgeon-apothecary  who  holds  that 
principle.  It  is,  to  ufe  their  own  words,  (21),  a fafe  place  where 
they  can  make  experiments  as  dangerous , as  expenfive , as  long-continued 
as  they  pleafe  ! They  may  he  as  long-continued  and  as  expenfive 
as  they  pleafe ; hay,  it  is  their  interefl  to  make  them  fo,  becaufe 
they  are  paid  both  for  their  attendance  and  their  medicines.  It  is 
a fafe  place  5 for  the  experiments  they  try,  and  even  the  medicines 
they  give,  which  either  by  themfelves  or  others  whom  they  em- 
ploy, they  prepare,  and  make  up,  and  adminifler,  can  never  be 
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known,  unlefs  they  pleafe.  As  little  can  their  unfavourable  or 
fatal  effedts  be  known ; becaufe  thefe  cannot  be  diflinguifhed  from 
the  fymptoms  belonging  to  the  difeafe,  or  the  poffible  effects  of 
common  and  fafe  medicines  : Nay,  when  any  experiment  is  likely 
to  end  fatally,  all  danger,  that  is,  all  danger  to  the  practitioner 
who  made  the  experiment,  is  effectually  prevented,  by  the  eafy 
expedient  of  calling  in  a phyfician ; whofe  prefence,  on  fuch  oc- 
cafions,  even  though  his  prefcriptions  can  do  no  good,  never  fails 
to  give  great  fatisf action , and  to  prevent  reflexions,  as  we  are  fre- 
quently told  when  we  are  called  in  to  patients  who  are  juft 
dying. 

(20.)  Books  of  experiments , under  the  undifguifed  name  of  Clini- 
cal Experiments,  were  publijhed  by  the  Profejfors  of  the  Univerfity. 
There  is  peculiar  merit  and  delicacy  in  this  happy  allufion,  which 
can  relate  to  no  book  but  one ; and  that  one  a volume  publifhed 
more  than  twenty  years  ago  by  Dr  Francis  Home,  Emeritus 
Profeffor  of  Phyfic  and  Materia  Medica  in  this  Univerfity,  and  who 
is  at  prefent,  and  has  been  for  many  years,  one  of  the  Ordinary 
Managers  of  this  Infirmary.  If  Dr  Home  had  done  me  the  ho- 
nour to  afk  my  advice  or  opinion  about  the  title  of  his  work,  I 
fhould  certainly  have  endeavoured  to  diffuade  him  from  giving  it 
the  one  which  it  bears,  Clinical  Experiments , Hifories , and  Dijfec- 
tions.  I could  at  leaft  have  pointed  out  to  him,  that  fuch  a title 
might  eafily  be  mifunderftood,  and  ftill  more  eafily  mifreprefented. 
I could  have  convinced  him,  that  fuch  a fimple  title  as  Clinical 
Hiflories,  or  Clinical  Cafes,  or  Clinical  Obfervations,  would  have 
fully  conveyed  his  meaning ; and  that  there  was  no  occafion,  in  the 
whole  courfe  of  his  book,  to  ufe  the  word  Experiment,  even 
once. 

The  fadt,  that  his  book  was  publifhed  with  fuch  a title,  and 
that  almoft  every  piece  of  practice  mentioned  in  it  is  called  an 
experiment,  muft  give  to  every  man  of  fenfe  and  candour  a very 
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ftrong  prefumption,  that  thofe  experiments  were  at  leaft  very  in- 
nocent : that  there  was  nothing  in  them  of  which  the  Author  had 
reafon  to  be  afhamed,  or  others  afraid ; nothing  that  could  make 
either  him  or  the  clinical  wards  objedds  of  jealoufy  to  the  rich, 
and  of  horror  to  the  poor. 

But  this  prefumption  mujl  inftantly  have  been  converted  into 
certainty  in  every  perfon  who  perufed  the  book,  or  even  who  read 
the  table  of  its  contents  : from  which  it  appears,  that  thofe  experi- 
ments are  ill  general  the  common  pra<5lice  of  phyfic  : the  moll 
common  and  approved  remedies,  employed  in  thofe  difeafes,  and 
in  that  manner,  in  which  they  have  been  moft  generally  ufed,  and 
are  mofh  flrongly  recommended.  To  the  bell  of  my  judgment, 
at  leaft  nine  out  of  ten  of  the  medicines,  whofe  effects  he  has  re- 
corded, are  of  this  kind : and  of  the  few  medicines  not  in  com- 
mon ufe,  and  not  even  generally  known  in  this  country,  which  he 
employed,  I do  not  believe  there  was  one  in  any  degree  dange- 
rous. Thefe  things  are  fo  notorious  and  undeniable,  that  they 
foon  put  an  end  to  the  illiberal  and  malevolent  obfervations  which 
Dr  Home’s  book,  or  rather  the  title  of  it,  produced,  when  it  was 
firft  publifhed. 

To  give  here  an  abridgment  or  abftradd  of  his  whole  book,  a 
large  oddavo  volume,  would  be  tedious  and  unneceftary  : but  in 
proof  and  illuftration  of  what  I have  faid,  I {ball  give  a few  fpeci- 
mens  of  it. 

The. firft  feddion  of  it  is  entitled,  “ Experiments  with  regard  to 
“ the  moft  proper  time  of  giving  the  bark  in  intermittents.”  It 
had  long  been  known,  though  for  more  than  a century  it  had  been 
keenly  difputed,  that  the  Peruvian  bark  was  a very  fa fe  medicine, 
and  in  general  an  eafy,  fpeedy,  and  almoft  certain  cure  for  inter- 
mittent fevers  : but  phyficians,  as  became  them,  continued,  and 
ftill  continue,  to  difpute,  whether  its  good  effedbs  were  obtained 
moft  quickly  and  Purely  by  giving  a few,  perhaps'  two  or  three, 
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large  dofes  of  it,  as  near  as  poffible  to  the  time  when  the  lit  was 
expe&ed ; or  by  giving  many  fmaller  dofes  of  it,  beginning  as 
foon  as  poffible  after  the  fit  was  over.  There  were  ftrong  tefli- 
monials,  from  real  or  pretended  experience,  in  favour  of  each  of 
thofe  modes  of  practice,  and  againft  the  other.  Nor  was  it  even 
allowed  to  remain  purely  a queftion  of  faCt,  to  be  decided  by  fre- 
quent and  careful  experience,  and  impartial  teflimony.  It  was 
blended  and  confounded,  to  the  great  puzzling  of  many  Undents, 
and  of  fome  practitioners,  with  various  medical  theories  and  rea- 
fonings,  about  the  caufes  of  intermittent  fevers,  and  the  mode  of 
operation  of  the  bark,  on  the  fluids,  or  on  the  folids,  on  the 
nerves,  or  on  the  ftomach. 

Dr  Cullen,  who,  at  the  time  to  which  I allude,  when  Dr  Home 
was  making  and  publifhing  thofe  experiments,  was  Profeffor  of 
the  PraClice  of  Phyfic  in  this  Univerfity,  declared  ftrongly  in  fa- 
vour of  giving  the  bark  as  near  as  poffible  to  the  time  of  the  ex- 
pected fit,  (Firfl  Lines,  232.  4.)  This  practice  coincided  beft  with 
his  theory  both  of  the  difeafe,  and  of  the  mode  of  operation  of  the 
remedy.  He  had  alfo  got  fome  well-attefled  cafes,  in  which  it  ap- 
peared, that  one  or  two  large  dofes,  fuch  as  a quarter  of  an 
ounce,  or  even  half  an  ounce,  of  the  bark,  taken  within  an  hour 
of  the  time  when  the  fit  was  expected,  had  completly  cured  the 
difeafe,  after  if  had  continued  for  a long  time,  and  had  refilled  ma- 
ny fmaller  dofes  of  the  bark  taken  during  the  whole  of  the  inter- 
val between  the  fits. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  practitioners  declared,  that  when  the 
bark  was  given  in  large  dofes  juft  before  the  fit  was  expeCted,  it 
often  did  no  good,  and  fometimes  was  thrown  up  by  vomiting, 
fo  quickly,  that  it  had  fcarce  a chance  of  doing  good  : nay,  fome 
went  fo  far  as  to  fay,  that  they  had  known  the  bark,  when  given 

in  that  manner,  and  well  retained  on  the  ftomach,  do  harm  in- 
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{lead  of  good,  and  make  the  fubfequent  fit  more  fevere  than  any 
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of  the  preceding  had  been.  It  was  alfo  well  known,  or  at  leail 
verified  by  fo  many  examples  as  hardly  to  admit  of  difpute,  that 
in  whatever  way  the  bark  was  adminiftered,  it  did  not,  in  gene- 
ral, cure  or  flop  the  intermittent  at  once,  fo  as  to  prevent  the  re- 
turn of  even  one  other  fit,  and  that  often  two,  three,  or  four 
other  fits  took  place,  though  the  bark  was  adminiftered  faithful- 
ly during  the  intervals ; but  that  thefe  fits  became  gradually  {light- 
er, and  lefs  perfe<5t,  and  at  laft  ceafed  altogether.  This  common 
obfervation  ftrongly  implied  that  fome  part  at  leaft,  if  not 
the  whole,  of  the  good  effecfts  of  the  bark,  depended  upon  its  flow 
operation  in  the  body,  rather  than  on  its  immediate  effedl  on  the 
ftomach. 

Dr  Home,  naturally  thinking  that  this  was  a queftion  of  fome 
importance,  not  only  with  view  to  economy  in  difpenfing  the 
bark,  but  with  a view  to  the  eafe,  and  comfort,  and  fpeedy  reco- 
very of  patients  labouring  under  intermittent  fevers,  and  being 
unable  to  decide  among  fuch  inconfiftent  teftimonies  and  reafon- 
ings,  very  innocently  at  leaft,  if  not  laudably,  refolved  to  admi- 
nifter  the  bark  to  fome  patients  in  the  one  way,  to  fome  in  the 
other,  and  carefully  to  obferve  the  refult.  The  number  of  thefe 
experiments,  or  of  the  patients  on  whom  they  were  tried,  was 
fourteen : and  the  refult  was  ftrongly  in  favour  of  giving  it  as 
foon  as  poflible  after  the  fit,  and  againft  giving  it  within  two  or 
three  hours  of  the  time  when  the  fit  is  expected.  In  eight  of  the 
cafes,  when  given  juft  before  the  fit  was  expe<5led,  it  did  not  pre- 
vent the  fit ; in  five  cafes,  when  given  juft  after  the  fit,  it  pre- 
vented the  acceflion  of  another.  Whether  Mr  John  Bell  and  his 
clients  acquiefce  in  this  conclufion  or  not,  they  muft  at  leaft  ac- 
knowledge, that  there  was  nothing  dangerous  or  horrible  in  the 
experiment. 

The  fecond  fecftion  of  Dr  Home’s  book  contains  an  account  of 
his  pra<5tice  in  the  common  continued  fever ; and  the  remedies 
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which  he  ufed  in  it  were  almoft  all  of  them  the  common  and  moil 
approved  remedies  employed  by  Phyiicians  in  that  difeafe  ; fuch  as 
the  Peruvian  bark,  bliilers,  fomentation  of  the  legs,  camphor,  tar- 
tar emetic,  James’s  powder,  and  opiates.  Two  remedies  were  em- 
ployed by  him,  in  a few  cafes,  which  were  not  in  common  ufe  in 
this  country  ; the  firft  of  thefe  was  the  tincture  of  cantharides,  in 
fmall  dofes,  only  twenty  drops,  twice  or  thrice  a-day.  This  ufe  of 
the  medicine  had  been  itrongly  recommended,  many  years  before, 
by  Dr  Hillary,  an  eminent  Phyfician,  who  praflifed  in  the  Weft 
Indies,  and  who  is  well  known  by  his  book  on  the  difeafes  of  Bar- 
badoes.  The  fame  medicine,  cantharides,  had  been  in  great  re- 
pute, and  general  ufe,  in  the  cure  of  fuch  fevers,  for  more  than  a 
hundred  years,  but  applied  in  a different  manner  ; externally,  in 
the  form  of  bliftering  plafters.  Many  Phyiicians,  however,  had 
thought  that  the  good  effects,  real  or  fuppofed,  of  fuch  plafters, 
depended  not  upon  their  local  operation  on  the  fkin,  but  on  fome 
portion  of  the  cantharides  abforbed,  and  taken  into  the  blood,  and 
conveyed  all  over  the  body.  In  moft  of  the  cafes  in  which  Dr 
Home  gave  it  internally,  it  appeared  evidently  to  do  good  ; and  in 
none  of  them  did  it  any  harm : all  the  patients  recovered  foon  and 
eafily. 

The  other  uncommon  medicine  which  Dr  Home  tried  in  the 
cure  of  continued  fever,  was  the  Petajites , or  Butter-bur,  which 
had  long  ago  been  in  fome  eftimation,  and  had  afterwards  fallen, 
I believe  very  defervedly,  into  negledt  and  contempt.  But  it  had 
been  again  brought  into  ufe  in  Ruftia,  and  extolled  as  very  fuccefs- 
ful  in  the  cure  of  a malignant  fever  which  prevailed  in  that  coun- 
try. Dr  Home  gave  it  to  one  patient  in  a fever,  for  three  or  four 
days.  The  fever  diminilhed  during  its  ufe  ; but  it  did  not  appear 
that  the  medicine  itfelf  had  any  fenfible  effect  ; and  there  is  reafon 
to  believe,  that  though  a very  innocent,  it  is  a very  infignificant 
drug. 
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Perhaps  it  will  be  thought  that  I have  felected  the  ftrft  two  lections 
of  Dr  Home’s  book,  as  being  lefs  exceptionable  than  the  reft  of  it : 
but  any  perfon  who  fhall  take  the  trouble  to  perufe  the  whole  vo- 
lume, will  be  fully  convinced  that  it  is  all  of  the  fame  kind  with 
the  fample  which  I have  given  of  it.  Nay,  to  cut  fhort  all  fuch 
furmifes,  I fhall  mention  here,  without  fcruple,  and  without  fear 
of  giving  offence  to  my  venerable  preceptor  and  colleague,  the  only 
two  pieces  of  practice  or  experiments  of  his,  that  ever  I heard  of  as 
being  made  the  fubject  of  reprehenfion.  lire  firft  of  thefe  was  the 
ufe  of  vipers  (their  flefh,  and  the  broth  made  of  it)  internally,  as 
a cure  for  certain  inveterate  difeafes  of  the  fkin,  which  by  fome 
Phylicians  are  called  Herpes,  by  others  Leprofy.  Vipers  had  been 
employed  in  fuch  difeafes,  and  in  many  others,  and  highly  extolled* 
by  fome  of  the  greateft  of  the  ancient  Pliyficians,  and  by  many  of 
the  moderns.  Yet  though  they  (till  kept  their  place  in  ourdifpenfa- 
tories,  and  were  really  to  be  had  at  Apothecaries  Hall  in  London, 
and  in  many  apothecaries  drops,  they  were  very  little  ufed  in  prac- 
tice. This  ftrongly  implied  that  they  had  not  in  reality  been 
found  very  ufeful : befides,  there  was  reafon  to  fufpebt  that  they 
had  originally  been  introduced  into  practice  in.  confequence  of 
fome  fuperftitious  notions  which  were  common  to  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  ; whether  borrowed  by  them  from  the  Jews,  and  their 
brazen  ferpent,  or  not,  I am  not  antiquarian  enough  to  determine. 
Still,  however,  it  was  poffible  that  a .remedy  might  be  good, 
though  originally  introduced  by  fuperflition  ; and  that  a good 
remedy  might  have  fallen  into  unmerited  negleH.  It  was  at  lead 
certain,  by  very  ample  experience,  that  the  flefli  of  vipers,  and  the 
broth  made  of  it,  was  a perfectly  innocent  and  wholefome  food, 
juft  like  the  flefh  of  eels,  or  that  of  tortoifes,  commonly  called  tur- 
tles. • It  had  often  been  ufed  as  an  article  of  diet,  and  confidered  as 
a very  powerful  reftorative.  Dr  Home  thought  it  worth  while  to 
try  that  mild  and  fafe  remedy,  for  the  cure  of  an  obftinate  difeafe, 
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which  generally  requires,  and  fometimes  baffles,  our  mod:  power- 
ful, and  what  may  be  called  our  roughed:  medicines.  He  gave 
vipers  to  three  patients,  one  of  whom  grew  better  under  their  ufe, 
but  was  not  cured  ; feemingly  becaufe  no  more  vipers  could  be  got 
for  him.  The  fecond  in  about  a fortnight  was  almoft  cured ; but 
being  informed  by  fome  foolifla  perfon  what  die  was  getting,  would 
take  no  more  of  the  medicine.  The  third  of  thofe  patients,  a girl 
of  fifteen,  who  had  been  covered  from  her  infancy  with  a dry 
fcaly  eruption,  was  cured  in  a fortnight. 

I am  far  from  contending,  that  a few  fuch  cafes  are  fufficient  to 
entitle  vipers  to  refume  their  former  honourable  dation  in  our  dif- 
penfatories,  from  which  they  have  mod  ignominioufly  been  dif- 
mifled  within  thefe  few  years,  both  by  the  London  and  the  Edin- 
burgh Colleges  of  Phyficians  : but  I contend  drongly  for  the  fol- 
lowing propolitions  ; that  the  vipers  did  no  harm  in  the  cafes  in 
which  they  were  given  ; that  every  practitioner  of  competent 
knowledge  mud  have  been  fure  of  this  beforehand  ; and  that  the 
prejudices  of  the  people  in  this  country  againd  fuch  an  article  of 
food  or  medicine,  are  groundlefs  and  abfurd  ; jud  like  the  horror 
which  the  Spaniards  of  South  America,  fo  lately  as  the  time  of 
Commodore  Anfon,  entertained  againd  eating  turtle.  Moreover, 
though  I diould  not  trud  to  vipers  for  the  cure  of  herpes  or  leprofy, 

I think  it  highly  probable  that  fome  difeafes  of  the  dein  may  be 
cured  by  them.  For  example,  if  a poor  failor,  by  living  on  the 
common  but  unwholfome  feafaring  diet,  had  grown  fcorbutic 
and  fcaly,  I dare  fay  the  dedi  and  the  broth  of  vipers,  provided 
only  he  could  get  enough  of  it,  would  contribute  greatly  to  his 
cure : and  if  a rich  Alderman  wras  grown  mangy  by  over  feeding, 

I dare  fay  he  might  be  cured  by  living  for  vwo  or  three  months  on 
viper  broth  and  bread,  as  certainly  as  by  living  for  the  fame  time 
on  chicken  broth,  or  any  other  wholefome  low  diet : and  I have 
no  doubt,  that  if  all  the  Counts  and  Princes  of  the  holy  Roman 
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Empire,  a hundred  years  ago,  had  got  the  mange,  vipers  would 
have  been  prefcribed  for  them  all.  Yet  that  fimple  and  innocent 
piece  of  practice,  merely  becaufe  it  was  uncommon  in  this  coun- 
try, was  mod  abfurdly  and  unjuflly  made  a fubject  of  reproach 
to  Dr  Home. 

The  other  piece  o?  practice  or  experiment,  which  by  forne  per- 
fons,  who  ought  to  have  known  better,  was  fpoken  of  in  terms  of 
reproach,  to  me  always  appeared  in  a very  different  light.  I allude  to 
his  experiments  with  refpeft  to  the  ufe  of  bliders  as  a cure  for  con- 
tinued fevers.  For  this  purpofe  they  had  long  been  in  general  ufe  ; 
for  it  happened  that  Phyficians  of  very  different  fedts  or  fydems 
in  phyfic  had  yet  agreed,  though  for  different  reafons,  in  ufing 
blifters  in  continued  fevers.  I myfelf  know  of  three  totally  differ- 
ent theories,  all  of  which  I believe  to  be  erroneous,  that  made  Phy- 
ficians think  it  neceffary  to  ufe  them  ; I mean  that  of  evacuating 
morbid  matter,  that  of  refolving  vifeid  lentor  of  the  blood,  and 
that  of  relaxing  or  of  taking  off  fpafm  from  the  extreme  veffels  on 
the  furface  of  the  body  : and  I believe  there  have  been  fome  other 
theories,  or  at  lead  fome  peculiar  modifications  of  thefe,  all  fa- 
vouring the  fame  kind  of  pradlice  ; yet  many  Phyficians,  between 
twrenty  and  forty  years  ago,  had  begun  to  didrud  it.  The  prac- 
tice, however,  was  fo  firmly  edablidied,  that  however  much  we 
didruded  it,  few  if  any  of  us  dared  to  omit  it  in  urgent  cafes. 
Dr  Home,  like  many  other  Phyficians  about  that  time,  didruded 
the  fuppofed  goods  effects  of  bliders  in  fevers  ; but  ufed  them,  in 
compliance  with  cudom  and  fydem.  He  carefully  obferved  their 
effects,  and  very  candidly  publifhed  the  refult  of  his  obfervations. 
This  refult  was  very  unfavourable  : in  feven  experiments,  that  is, 
of  feven  patients  labouring  under  continued  fever,  wliofe  cure  was 
traded  chiefly  to  bliders,  four  died,  one  grew  worfe  under  their 
ufe,  and  the  other  two  were  evidently  no  better  for  them.  If  this 
had  been  a trial  of  a new  remedy,  I ihould  have  thought  it  highly 
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blameable  : but  it  was  juft  the  reverfe  ; it  was  the  faithful  employ- 
ment of  a common  long-eftablilhed  practice,  one  fo  firmly  efta- 
bliihed,  that  if  it  had  been  omitted  in  thofe  cafes  which  ended 
fatally,  this  would  have  been  confidered  as  a bold  or  wanton  experi- 
ment : nay,  it  would  have  been  fuppofed,  that  the  patients  died 
for  want  of  bliftering.  Dr  Home  had  no  peculiar  merit  or  de- 
merit in  the  practice  which  he  followed  ; but  very  great  merit  in 
candidly  making  known  its  bad  fuccefs.  If  other  Phyficians  had 
been  as  candid  in  giving  an  account  of  their  bad  fuccefs  with  dif- 
ferent remedies,  or  but  half  as  ready  to  publifh  their  unfuccefsful 
as  .their  fuccefsful  cafes,  whatever  medicines  they  employed,  it 
would  have  been  well  for  their  fcience,  and  better  for  mankind. 

Any  perfon  who  is  curious  or  diftruftful,  may  foon  be  convinced 
that  thefe  are  my  genuine  fentiments  on  the  fubjetft,  and  not  affu- 
med  or  profefted  to  ferve  a particular  purpofe  on  the  prefent  occa- 
fion.  In  my  Conf pectus  Medicine  'Theoretic a,  published  near  twenty 
years  ago,  after  mentioning  pretty  fully  the  practice  of  bliftering  in 
continued  fevers,  and  the  various  theories  or  reafons  aftigned  for  it, 
and  my  own  diftruft,  both  of  the  practice  and  the  theories  in  quef- 
tion,  I alluded  to  Dr  Home’s  experiments  on  the  fubjeft  in  the 
following  words,  Parag.  1615.  Neque  hie  fdentio  prat  erire  fas  eft 
experimenta  clari  autdoris , infelicia  quidem  ilia , fed  non  eo  minus  utilia , 
quaque  ipfe  honesto  et  liberali  animo  palam  indicavit . Hie  auclor  in 
experimenta  de  febrium  remediis  incumbens , agros  aliquot , posthabitis 
plerisque  aliis  auxiliis , veficatoriis  fere  foils  commifit ; febricitantium 
vero  hoc  modo  tradtatorum  major  pars  periit ; eorumque  qui  evaserant , 
nemo  multum  boni  ab  illo  remedio  percepit , plerique  hand  parum  mali. 

To  thofe  who  are  not  of  the  medical  profeflion  it  may  be  ne- 
ceffary,  but  it  will  be  eafy,  to  explain  the  great  importance  of  that 
candid  publication  of  Dr  Home,  in  which  he  acknowledged  the 
bad  fuccefs  that  he  had  met  with  from  the  ufe  of  blifters  in  the 
cure  of  continued  fevers.  Probably  there  were  at  that  time,  in  this 
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ifland  alone,  many  hundreds  of  practitioners  in  the  conftant  habit 
of  employing  blifters  in  the  cure  of  that  difeafe,  bona  fde  believing 
that  they  were  one  of  the  belt  remedies  that  could  be  ufed,  and  of 
fuch  importance,  that  they  themfelves  would  have  been  highly 
culpable  if  they  had  not  employed  them.  Many  of  thofe  prac- 
titioners might  have  occafion  to  treat  every  year,  twenty,  fifty,  or  a 
hundred  patients  ill  of  fevers,  and  probably  many  hundreds  of  fuch 
patients  in  the  courfe  of  their  lives  ; all  of  whom  mu  ft  by  that 
practice  have  been  made  to  fuffer  much  pain  and  inconvenience, 
without  any  adequate  benefit,  or  without  any  benefit  at  all ; and 
feveral  of  them  every  year  muft  have  perifhed  by  having  their 
cure  trufted  to  that  unavailing  and  often  pernicious  remedy,  im- 
plying the  omiflion  or  negleCt  of  other  remedies,  which  might 
either  have  cured  them  fpeedily,  or,  by  alleviating  their  bufferings, 
and  breaking  the  force  of  the  fever,  might,  in  the  courfe  of  a few 
clays,  have  brought  it  to  a favourable  termination.  Many  of  the 
beft  practitioners,  with  whom  I have  had  an  opportunity  of  con- 
verfing  on  this  fubjeCt,  agree  with  me,  and  with  Dr  Home,  in  re- 
jecting blifters  as  a general  cure  for  continued  fevers  ; though  we 
admit  that  they  are  a valuable  remedy  in  fome  other  difeafes,  even 
of  the  febrile  kind ; nay,  that  they  may  fometimes  relieve  certain 
fymptoms  which  occafionally  take  place  in  continued  fevers : but 
for  this  purpofe  I believe  we  have  other  remedies  far  preferable  to 
blifters.  To  the  beft  of  my  knowledge  and  belief,  not  the  thirtieth 
part  of  the  number  of  blifters  is  at  this  time  employed  in  the  cure 
of  continued  fevers  that  was  employed  in  the  cure  of  them  thirty 
years  ago  ; and  I am  convinced,  that  this  eflential  improvement  in 
that  important  fubjeCt  of  praCtice  has  been  in  a great  meafure  owing 
to  Dr  Home’s  publication.  Yet  fo  tenacious  are  Phyficians  of  their 
old  opinions  and  praCbces,  that  feveral  of  them,  to  my  knowledge, 
would  ftever  fubmit  to  be  fet  right  on  that  point ; and  continued 
to  prefcribe  blifters  for  the  cure  of  continued  fevers  as  long  as  they 
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lived.  Nay,  I flirewdly  fufpect  that  there  are,  even  in  this  country, 
fome  Phyficians  who  faithfully  adhere  to  the  old  fyftem  ; chiefly,  I 
believe,  fome  of  the  older  members  of  our  faculty,  and  very  few,  if 
any,  under  the  age  of  fifty.  Such  good  orthodox  adherents  of  the 
old  fchool  will  of  courfe  regard  all  that  I have  here  faid  of  bliflers 
as  a moft  damnable  herefy  ; and  when  I declare,  as  I can  do  with 
truth,  that  I have  treated  fuccefsfully  many  hundreds  of  patients 
ill  of  continued  fevers  without  the  help  of  one  blifter,  they  will  no 
more  believe  me,  than  I fhould  believe  them,  if  they  were  to  tell 
me,  that  they  had  cured  five  hundred  fuch  patients  by  bliflers 
alone,  without  the  help  of  any  other  remedy. 

Such  was  the  nature,  and  fuch  one  of  the  effects,  of  that  book, 
the  title  of  which  appeared  fo  formidable,  and  to  which  Mr  John 
Eell  alludes,  with  fuch  confidence,  in  proof  of  the  horrible  nature 
and  purpofe  of  clinical  lectures. 

How  then,  it  may  reafonably  be  afked,  can  the  particulars  of 
fuch  innocent  and  common  practice  be  called  experiments  ; or  what 
propriety  or  what  joke  was  there  in  giving  to  the  book  in  queflion 
the  title  of  clinical  experiments  ? Even  this  may  eafily  be  explain- 
ed ; and  I think  it  worth  while  to  do  fo.  In  the  firfl  place,  in  every 
part  of  Natural  Philofophy,  every  change  produced  by  human 
contrivance  is  called  an  experiment ; which  means  no  more  than  a 
contrived  obfervation.  An  obfervation,  as  diftinguifhed  from  an 
experiment,  is  the  remarking  any  event  or  change  which  occurred 
from  natural  caufes,  and  without  any  human  contrivance.  We 
have  obfervations  on  eclipfes,  on  the  tides,  on  earthquakes,  on 
eruptions  of  volcanos,  and  on  the  fymptoms  of  difeafes  : We  have 
experiments  in  mechanical  philofophy,  with  balls  of  ivory  or  of 
clay,  with  magnets,  and  prifms,  and  electrical  machines ; in  che- 
miflry,  with  acids  and  alcalis,  metals  and  gafes,  heat  and  cold  ; and 
in  phyfic,  with  medicines  and  regimen.  It  would  be  well  for 
mankind,  and  belt  of  all  for  our  moft  noble  faculty,  if  our  experi- 
ments 
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ments  in  phyftc  were  as  certain  and  uniform  as  thofe  in  chemiftry, 
or  in  mechanical  philofophy : but  as  long  as  the  human  body  is  a 
living  fubjecft,  implying  the  exiftence  and  co-operation  of  another 
principle  of  change,  infinitely  variable  in  its  condition,  and  at  leaft 
as  important  in  its  influence  as  the  medicines  which  we  prefcribe, 
that  kind  of  certainty  cannot  be  attained.  Our  practice  is  there- 
fore neceflarily  not  only  a fyftem  of  experiments,  but  a conftant 
feries  of  precarious  experiments  ; fome  of  which  approach  near 
to  certainty,  but  others  are  far  removed  from  it.  The  nearer  they 
are  brought  to  certainty  the  better  for  the  patients,  and  for  the 
practitioners,  the  teachers,  and  the  learners  of  medicine.  But  if 
they  were  all  brought  to  perfect  certainty,  they  would  equally  be 
experiments,  in  the  philofophical  fenfe  already  explained  ; and  fuch 
experiments  as  every  fiudent  ought  to  fee,  and  attend  to,  in  all  their 
circumlfances  ; juft  as  the  ftudents  of  chemiftry  and  natural  philo- 
fophy fee  the  experiments,  even  the  moft  familiar  and  certain,  in 
thofe  branches  of  fcience.  A ftudent  of  phyfic  would  foon  ac- 
quire more  ufeful  knowledge  by  a courfe  of  fuch  experiments, 
than  could  be  extracted  from  fome  thoufands  of  our  moft  learned 
volumes  ; as  a ftudent  of  natural  philofophy,  who  is  not  an  incor- 
rigible blockhead,  will  learn  more  of  the  laws  of  nature,  with  re- 
fpect  to  matter  and  motion,  from  feeing  experiments  made  with 
two  balls  of  ivory,  or  two  mafles  of  foft  clay,  than  could  be  difi- 
tilled  from  all  the  writings  of  Ariftotle,  and  of  all  the  philofophers 
that  fucceeded  him  till  the  time  of  Galileo. 

But  further,  medicine,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  fubjedt  on 
which  it  operates,  and  from  the  various  purpofes  which  thofe  who 
pradtife  it  have  in  view,  may  be  regarded  in  feveral  very  different 
lights.  It  is  a curious  and  interefting  branch  of  natural  philofo- 
phy ; it  is  a trade  or  craft  by  which  many  perfons  live  ; it  is  a 
practical  art,  the  objecft  of  which  is  to  cure  difeafes,  when  this  can 
be  done  ; and  when  it  cannot  be  done,  at  leaft  to  alleviate  the  fuf- 
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ferings  of  the  patients.  Every  piece  of  medical  practice  may  be 
regarded  in  relation  to  each  of  thofe  views,  which  are  in  no  degree 
inconftftent  with  one  another ; juft  as  the  practitioner,  or  any 
other  man,  may  be  conftdered,  not  as  what  he  is  in  himfelf,  but 
what  he  is  in  relation  to  others.  The  fame  man,  in  different  re- 
lations, will  be  thought  and  called  a father,  a fon,  a hufband,  a 
brother,  a friend  or  enemy,  debtor  or  creditor,  plaintiff  or  de- 
fendant. Even  fo,  the  moft  common  piece  of  medical  practice, 
conftdered  in  relation  to  the  patient,  may  be  an  act  of  the  greateft 
kindnefs  that  one  human  being  can  do  to  another,  and,  as  fuch, 
will  always  be  gratefully  remembered  by  the  perfon  whom  it  faved 
from  death,  or  relieved  from  pain  and  ftcknefs,  or  to  whom  it  re- 
ftored  thofe  who  were  deareft  to  him.  Such  things  are  done  times 
innumerable  every  day  by  practitioners,  who  have  no  view  either 
to  the  advancement  of  their  fcience,  or  to  any  pecuniary  emolu- 
ment to  themfelves.  But  much  good  medical  practice  is  done,  and 
many  a learned  prefcription  is  written,  by  Phyftcians,  who  think  no 
more,  either  of  benevolence  to  their  patients,  or  of  the  improve- 
ment of  phyftc,  than  the  apothecary  does  who  makes  up  the  medi- 
cines, or.  the  undertaker  who  furnifties  the  coffins  which  are  want- 
ed, at  the  fhop-price  of  their  refpective  goods  : it  is  the  Doctor’s 
trade,  by  which  he  muft  live,  and  he  is  honeftly  labouring  in  his 
-vocation,  thinking  only  of  the  one  thing  needful.  The  fame 
pieces  of  practice,  when  the  Phyftcian  has  it  in  view  carefully  to 
obferve  and  record  the  refult,  to  arrange  it  with  ftmilar  obferva- 
tions,  and  from  many  fuch  compared  together,  to  deduce  general 
concluftons  for  the  advancement  of  his  fcience  and  the  improve- 
ment of  his  art,  are  regarded  as  experiments ; but  furely  they  are 
experiments  of  the  moft  innocent  and  laudable  kind.  Thoufands 
of  thefe  experiments  may  efcape  the  obfervation  of  the  patients 
themfelves,  as  well  as  of  thofe  who  are  about  them,  and  moft 
deeply  interefted  in  their  welfare.  Nothing  violent,  nothing  un- 
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ufual  may  be  attempted  ; no  extraordinary  or  diftreffing  fymptoms 
may  occur,  the  former  fymptoms  of  the  difeafe  may  foon  be  relie- 
ved, or  the  difeafe  may  be  completely  cured.  In  other  cafes,  the 
fymptoms  may  gradually  grow  worfe ; the  difeafe  may  run  its 
natural  courfe,  and  terminate  fatally  in  the  ufual  manner ; the 
practice  employed,  or  experiments  made,  not  availing  the  patient. 
But  in  many  cafes,  the  practice  or  experiment  which  the  Phylician 
is  obliged  to  try,  in  order  to  give  the  patient  his  belt  or  only 
chance  for  life,  muft  be  of  fuch  a nature  as  to  excite  anxiety  and 
alarm.  The  remedy  employed  may  be  uncommon  ; it  may  be 
violent  in  appearance,  or  even  in  reality,  from  its  immediate  ef- 
fects. Nay,  it  may  be  dangerous,  and  the  Phylician  may  even  have 
intimated  this  to  the  patient  or  his  friends.  But  as  on  fuch  occa- 
lions  the  danger,  in  cafe  of  failure,  is  very  great  to  the  Phylician 
himfelf,  I mean  in  point  of  fame  and  fortune,  this  kind  of  prac- 
tice or  experiment  is  but  feldom  tried  by  regular  Phylicians  of 

♦ 

eftablilhed  character ; too  feldom  indeed,  to  the  bell  of  my  judg- 
ment. The  cafe  I believe  is  different  with  the  irregulars,  who 
have  every  thing  to  gain,  and  nothing  to  lofe  ; who  know,  that 
whatever  good  they  do,  the  world  proclaimeth,  and  whatever  ill 
they  do,  the  earth  covereth.  Yet  fuch  irregulars,  though  they  kill 
many  patients  by  their  ralh  and  blundering  practice,  have  certain- 
ly cured  fome  in  very  unfavourable  lituations,  by  means  well 
known  to  the  regulars,  but  which,  on  account  of  their  real  or  fup- 
pofed  danger,  thefe  were  afraid  to  employ.  It  mult  even  be  ac- 
knowledged, however  mortifying  it  may  be  to  the  pride  of  the 
regular  faculty,  that  we  owe  to  the  quacks  the  knowledge  and 
ufe  of  feveral  of  the  molt  powerful  medicines  which  we  now  gene- 
rally employ  j fuch  as  opium,  antimony,  mercury,  and  many 
others.  Still,  however,  the  number  of  really  ufeful  medicines 
bears  fo  fmall  a proportion  to  the  valt  multitude  of  ufelefs  drugs 
that  from  time  to  time  have  been  introduced,  and  highly  extolled, 
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both  by  quacks  and  by  regular  Phyficians,  that  the  regular  faculty 
have  in  general  a drong  tendency  to  didrud  all  new  medicines, 
and  of  courfe  a reluCtance  even  to  try  them.  It  was  long  ago  re- 
marked by  Bacon,  and  the  obfervation  is  juft  as  true  at  prefent  as 
it  was  in  his  time,  that  regular  Phyficians  are  always  more  difpo- 
fed  to  expert  advantage  in  medicine  from  the  improvement  of  the 
general  plan  of  practice  in  a difeafe,  than  from  the  extraordinary 
virtues  of  any  particular  medicine  that  may  be  propofed  ; while 
thofe  not  of  the  medical  profeflion,  being  ignorant  or  regardlefs  of 
that  kind  of  improvement  in  phylic,  are  always  credulous  with 
refpeCt  to  the  good  effeCts  of  every  new  medicine  that  they  hear 
recommended.  The  reafon  of  this  difference  is  obvious  ; thofe  not 
of  our  profeffion  hear  only  of  the  few  cafes  in  which  fuch  medi- 
cines were  or  feemed  to  be  fuccefsful.  Phyficians  know  to  their 
forrow  the  many  cafes  in  which  they'  do  no  good,  and  fome  in 
which  they  do  harm  ; and  are  neceffarily  forced  to  doubt,  whether, 
in  the  mod  favourable  cafes,  they  had  really  done  that  good  which 
both  practitioners  and  patients  had  mod  confidently  believed. 
Thefe  things  are  fo  well  and  fo  generally  known,  that  mod  perfons 
of  competent  judgment,  if  they  had  read  this  vindication  of  the 
Clinical  Profeffors,  from  the  charge  of  trying  wanton  and  danger- 
ous experiments  on  their  patients,  without  knowing  what  gave 
occafion  to  it,  would  have  regarded  it  as  mere  affectation  : but  the 
drong  paffage  quoted  from  Mr  John  Bell’s  pamphlet  will  effectual- 
ly preclude  ail  fuch  furmifes  on  this  occafion. 

There  is  yet  another  circumdance  in  medical  practice  or  expe- 
riments on  patients  which  I mud  beg  leave  to  date  in  its  true 
light,  becaufe  it  is  on  all  occafions,  but  efpecially  in  an  hofpital  or 
in  a clinical  ward,  eafily  mifreprefented  by  the  malevolent,  and 
really  mifunderdood  by  thofe  who  fee  only  what  is  done,  or  per- 
haps but  a part  of  it,  and  who  know  nothing  of  the  reafons  for 
which  fuch  things  are  done.  To  this  kind  of  practice  I alluded 
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in  my  xoriner  Memorial,  (page  140.),  in  a few  obfervations  that 
I made  on  the  neceiTary  employment  of  our  moll  powerful  re- 
medies, fuch  as  are  often  required  in  the  moft  urgent  and  dan- 
gerous cafes,  in  which  the  patient’s  chance  for  recovery  is  very 
finall,  and  in  which  there  may  be  even  fome  danger  from  the 
violent  effe&s  of  the  remedies  themfelves.  Nothing  can  be  eafier 
than  to  impute  to  the  operation  of  thofe  ftrong  remedies  all  the  un- 
favourable fymptoms,  or  even  the  death  of  the  patient,  if  fuch 
things  happen  after  their  ufe.  But  candour  and  common  fenfe 
require  that  the  mod  favourable  conftruCtion  fhould  be  put  on  the 
conduCt  of  a Phyftcian  in  thofe  trying  and  vexatious  circumftances, 
A very  little  reflection  muft  convince  every  perfon  of  good  fenfe, 
that  it  is  not  alone  the  danger,  real  or  fuppofed,  of  any  piece  of 
praCtice  that  ought  to  be  confidered,  but  the  difference  between 
that  danger  and  the  danger  to  which  the  patient  was  expofed  from 
his  difeafe.  I do  not  think  the  danger  of  any  common  medicine, 
or  common  mode  of  practice,  if  employed  with  but  tolerable  judg- 
ment, nearly  fo  great  as  has  often  been  faid,  both  by  the  vulgar, 
•who  are  fometimes  pleafed  to  fancy  that  Phyflcians  had  killed  thofe 
patients  who  died  under  their  care,  and  by  Phyflcians  themfelves, 
who  now  and  then  have  the  goodnefs  to  pay  that  compliment  to 
their  brethren.  The  refult  of  my  own  obfervation  on  the  practice 
of  phyflc  has  been  a ftrong  conviction,  that  for  one  patient  who 
is  killed  by  the  regular  faculty  by  the  ufe  of  violent  and  dangerous- 
remedies,  twenty,  or  perhaps  a hundred,  are  allowed  to  die  with- 
out getting  that  chance  of  recovery  which  fuch  powerful  remedies 
would  have  given  them.  But  fuppoftng  the  violent  remedies  to 
which  I allude  to  be  as  dangerous  as  ever  was  pretended,  if  the: 
danger  of  the  difeafe  was  ftill  greater  and  more  urgent,  or  if  the 
difeafe  was  ajmoft  certainly  fatal  unlefs  fuch  remedies  were  em- 
ployed, the  ufe  of  them  muft  be  confidered  as  leffening  the  danger 
of  the  patient.  It  ought  alfo  to  be  confidered,  in  another  point 
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of  view,  that  the  ftate  of  the  body  in  certain  difeafes  greatly 
leffens  the  danger  of  fome  of  our  moft  violent  remedies,  at  the 
fame  time  that  it  makes  thofe  remedies  moft  peculiarly  neceffary. 
Nay,  there  are  certain  conditions  of  the  body,  in  particular  difea- 
fes, that  make  it  almoft  infenfible  to  fome  of  our  moft  powerful 
medicines,  or  at  leaft  make  it  neceffary  to  adminifter  thefe  medi- 
cines in  quantities  much  larger  than  would  be  given,  or  could  be 
required,  in  other  difeafes  ; perhaps  in  fuch  quantities  as  would 
be  certainly  fatal  to  a ftrong  perfon  in  perfetft  health.  I believe 
very  violent  fever,  and  certainly  violent  internal  inflammation 
connected  with  high  fever,  while  it  requires  large  bleeding,  at  the 
fame  time  enables  the  body  to  bear  it  with  lefs  danger  and  in- 
convenience than  it  could  have  done  in  health.  In  the  courfe  of 
fuch  a difeafe,  a patient,  who  had  fainted  on  the  firft  and  fecond 
bleeding,  though  not  very  large,  has  been  known  to  bear  two  or 
three  fubfequent  bleedings,  much  larger,  without  fainting,  and 
with  great  benefit.  In  dropfy  it  often  happens,  efpecially  when 
the  head  becomes  affe&ed,  that  ftrong  purges  have  no  effe<ft, 
though  given  in  double  or  triple  the  common  dofes  ; yet  if  given 
in  ftill  larger  dofes,  they  fometimes  anfwer  perfectly  well.  In  the 
locked  jaw,  and  I underftand  the  cafe  to  be  the  fame  in  the  hydro- 
phobia, (from  the  bite  of  a mad-  dog),  opium,  in  double  or  per- 
haps ten  times  its  ufual  dofe,  may  have  little  or  no  effect ; yet  if 
given  in  ftill  larger  dofes,  it  may  cure  a painful  and  horrible  dif- 
eafe, which  otherwife  would  be  fatal  in  two  days.  It  can  fcarce  be 
neceffary  to  fay,  that  in  fuch  cafes  no  Phyfician  in  his  fenfes  wrould 
prefcribe  at  once  bleeding  to  fuch  an  amount,  or  fuch  enormous 
quantities  of  ftrong  medicines,  as  may  eventually  be  found  necef- 
fary. It  is  to  be  prefumed,  that  all  fuch  pieces  of  practice  will  be 
tried  at  firft  in  moderation,  though  with  vigour,  and  repeated  and 
pufhed  farther,  as  circumftances  may  require.  On  this  plan,  I 
conceive,,  that  even  the  pofitive  danger  from  them  muft  be  but 
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iinall,  and  the  relative  danger  from  them,  eftimated  by  their  in- 
fluence on  a fti  11  more  dangerous  difeafe,  muft  be  ftill  fmaller,  or 
next  to  nothing.  But  when  only  the  marvellous  part  of  fuch 
practice  is  told,  without  mentioning  the  reafons^of  it,  and  the  pre- 
cautions with  which  it  was  tried,  it  will  neceflarily  be  regarded 
as  an  experiment  of  the  moft  unwarrantable  and  horrible  kind. 
This  kind  of  mifreprefentation  I myfelf  have  experienced,  from 
feme  of  my  own  pupils,  not  from  any  malevolence  on  their  part, 
but  quite  the  contrary,  from  their  being  highly  pleafed  with  my 
fuccefs  by  fuch  practice  in  fome  very  unfavourable  cafes ; of 
which  they  told  only  the  wonderful  part,  fupprefling,  or  perhaps 
forgetting,  what  was  of  much  more  confequence.  Some  of  thofe 
cafes,  if  Mr  John  Bell  and  his  clients  had  known  of  them,  would 
have  been  much  better  for  their  purpofe  than  the  pretended  bold 
experiment  of  giving  arfenic  for  the  cure  of  an  intermittent  fever : 
which  by  the  by  was  no  experiment  of  mine ; for  at  the  time 
when  his  pamphlet  was  publilhed,  I had  not  once  given  arfenic  in 
an  intermittent  fever.  Patients,  whether  in  private  pra&ice  or  in 
hofpitals,  unlefs  they  are  informed  of  it  by  fome  malicious  med- 
dling perfons,  cannot  know  either  what  medicines,  or  what  dofes 
of  them  they  are  getting  ; nor  confequently  can  they  be  alarmed 
with  the  notion  of  being  made  the  fubjedls  of  fuch  experiments : 
but  fometimes  it  becomes  neceflary,  both  in  public  and  private 
practice,  to  employ  very  rough  and  violent  remedies,  both  the  kind 
and  degree  of  which  muft  be  well  known  to  the  patient,  and  to 
all  about  him ; and  when  fuch  remedies  prove  unfuccefsful,  as 
muft  often  happen,  the  Phylician  who  preferibed  them  muft  at  leaft 
be  blamed,  and  may  think  himfelf  fortunate  if  he  do  not  become 
the  objedl  of  indignation  and  horror.  In  illuftration  of  what.  I 
have  faid,  I lliall  mention  two  examples  of  this  kind,  which  befel 
myfelf  in  the  clinical  wards  ; both  of  which  cafes,  though  one  of 
them  ended  favourably,  gave  me  for  fome  time  much  unealinefs ; 
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as  I feared  they  might  have  excited  fome  popular  clamour,  not  only 
againft  myfelf,  but  againft  the  clinical  wards,  and  the  Hofpital  in 
general. 

In  January  1799,  I got  into  the  clinical  ward  a young  man, 
whofe  fituation  was  fuch,  that  I judged  it  neceffary  to  employ  on 
him,  without  delay,  fome  pieces  of  practice,  which  to  himfelf,  and 
his  friends,  and  the  other  patients,  mull  have  appeared  at  lealt  very 
fevere  and  cruel,  if  not  very  dangerous  experiments.  Cold  as  the 
weather  was,  he  was  laid  out  naked  on  the  floor,  and  large  quanti- 
ties of  cold  water  were  dallied  all  over  his  body  and  limbs  ; then  he 
was  wrapt  up  in  blankets,  and  put  to  bed,  and  got  large  dofes  of 
laudanum.  Thefe  practices  were  frequently  repeated  as  long  as  he 
lived ; but  he  died  in  two  days.  The  other  patients  and  their 
vifitors,  who  faw  what  was  doing,  and  mufl  have  heard  repeatedly 
that  the  dofes  of  laudanum  which  he  was  getting  were  uncommon- 
ly great,  could  fcarce  fail  to  think  that  he  was  killed  by  the  practice 
which  I employed.  Every  Phyfician  will  underhand,  even  by 
what  I have  faid  of  it,  that  his  difeafe  could  be  nothing  but  the 
locked  jaw,  or  tetanus , a difeafe  of  molt  excruciating  pain,  and  fuch 
extreme  danger,  that  very  few  recover  from  it,  and  moft  of  thofe 
who  are  attacked  by  it  die  within  five  days  ; efpecially  when  it  is 
produced  by  a wound,  which  was  the  cafe  in  that  patient.  In  him 
it  had  fubfifted  three  days  before  I faw  him,  and  in  that  time  had 
made  very  rapid  progrefs  ; fo  that  I was  almoft  certain  he  could  not 
live  two  days  longer,  unlefs  the  progrefs  of  the  difeafe  could  be 
flopped  by  fome  very  powerful  remedies.  I knew  of  none  fo  like- 
ly to  do  good  as  thofe  that  I employed.  I did  not  conlider  them 
as  dangerous,  though  one  of  them,  the  affufion  of  cold  water,  was 
certainly  fevere.  At  any  rate,  the  danger  from  the  remedies  could 
bear  no  proportion  to  that  from  the  difeafe,  and  the  employing 
of  them  was  certainly  leffening  the  danger  of  the  patient,  and  giving 
him  his  bell  or  only  chance  for  his  life.  But  thefe  things  his 
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friends,  and  the  other  patients  could  not  know  : and  very  probably, 
even  when  they  heard  that  his  difeafe  was  a locked  jaw,  they  would 
think  of  no  other  danger  from  it  but  that  of  the  patient  being 
gradually  ftarved  to  death ; which  I underhand  is  the  vulgar  no- 
tion of  the  nature  and  danger  of  a locked  jaw.  It  would  have  been 
in  vain  to  tell  them,  that  the  fevere  pra&ice  of  dafhing  cold  water 
on  the  body  of  the  patient  in  that  difeafe  had  been  recommended 
by  Hippocrates  two  thoufand  two  hundred  years  ago,  had  been  ne- 
glected for  two  thoufand  years  or  more,  and  had  been  revived,  and 
again  brought  into  repute,  within  thefe  thirty  years  ; and  that,  next 
to  it,  the  adminiftration  of  opium,  in  large  dofes,  frequently  repeat- 
ed, feemed  the  moil  powerful  remedy ; and  that  both  together 
formed,  if  not  the  whole,  at  leail  by  far  the  greateil  part  of 
the  praClice,  which  every  Phyiician  of  competent  knowledge 
would  wifh  to  have  employed  on  himfelf,  or  on  his  beft  friends, 
if  they  were  ill  of  the  fame  difeafe  ; and  that  it  would  be  my  in- 
difpenfable  duty  to  employ  the  fame  remedies,  if  poffible  with 
greater  vigour,  efpecially  the  opium,  in  ftill  larger  dofes,  in  any 
iimilar  cafe.  To  this  hour  I know  not  how  I have  efcaped  thofe 
animadverf  ons,  which  I expeCled  for  my  practice,  and  my  bad  fuc- 
cefs  in  that  cafe ; unlefs  it  was,  that  the  converfation  of  my 
pupils  fufficiently  explained  to  the  other  patients  the  urgent  danger 
of  the  difeafe,  and  the  neceility  of  trying  thofe  feemingly  cruel  and 
dangerous  experiments. 

On  another  occaiion,  in  fummer  1797,  I made  a flill  narrower 
efcape  from  thofe  reproaches,  or  thofe  extravagant  encomiums, 
which  Mr  John  Bell  and  his  clients  have  fo  liberally  bellowed  on 
the  Clinical  Profeffors.  A young  man  came  under  my  care  in  the 
clinical  ward,  who  had  been  ill  of  a pleurify  for  feveral  days. 
The  fymptoms  were  fo  uncommonly  violent,  that  there  could  be  no 
doubt  about  the  nature  of  the  difeafe,  the  urgent  danger  of  it,  and 
the  only  remedy,  namely,  large  bleeding,  that  could  give  the  pa- 
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tient  a chance  for  his  life.  The  youngeft  of  my  pupils  mud  have 
known  all  thefe  things  juft  as  well  as  I did.  The  remedy  certainly  was 
not  fpared  ; my  man  underwent  three  large  bleedings  within  twenty- 
four  hours,  but  without  the  leaft  benefit ; indeed  he  evidently  grew 
worfe,  and  after  the  third  bleeding  my  clerk  came  to  tell  me  that 
he  was  much  worfe,  and  feemed  to  be  dying.  This  was  no  fur- 
prife  to  me,  who  had  been  aware  of  his  great  danger  from  the  mo- 
ment I faw  him  ; but  as  I was  not  difpofed  to  give  him  up,  without 
ufing  every  effort  to  fave  him,  I went  immediately  to  the  Hofpital, 
and  finding  his  flrength  ftill  entire,  though  the  fymptoms  of  his 
difeafe  were  dreadfully  urgent,  I inftantly  ordered  another  bleeding 
for  him,  and  ftaid  to  fee  it  performed,  and  to  obferve  the  efFedt  of 
it.  It  was  the  largefl  I ever  witneffed,  and  much  larger  than  any 
bleeding  that  I ever  prefcribed.  I expedted  and  wiflied  to  have 
made  him  faint  by  that  bleeding  : for  fuch  fainting,  I am  confi- 
dent, often  does  good  ; but  this,  like  every  other  point  in  phyfic, 
has  been  the  fubjedt  of  keen  and  endlefs  difpute.  He  bore  the 
lofs  of  thirty-two  ounces  (a  full  Englifh  quart)  of  blood  without 
fainting  ; and  I durft  go  no  farther.  Next  day  I found  him  worfe 
than  ever,  but  ftill,  as  I thought,  able  to  bear  another  bleeding ; 
which  I conceived  might  give  him  fome  chance,  though  but  a very 
fmall  one,  for  life.  It  was  tried  without  delay,  and  I ftaid  to  ob- 
ferve the  efFedt  of  it.  To  enfure,  as  I thought,  his  fainting,  1 made 
him  fit  eredt  when  he  was  bled ; and  in  that  pofture  he  bore  the  lofs 
of  more  than  twenty  ounces  of  blood  ; making  in  all  ninety-feven 
ounces,  that  were  taken  from  him  in  three  fuccefiive  days,  but  with- 
in forty-eight  hours.  At  that  time  he  was  feized  with  hiccup,  and 
I could  obferve  fome  fpafms  in  his  face  ; fo  that  it  might  be  faid, 
and  in  fadt  was  faid,  without  exaggeration,  that  I had  bled  him  into 
convulfions.  One  or  two  of  my  pupils,  who  were  very  attentive  to 
all  that  pafled,  took  fright,  and  ran  out  of  the  room,  believing  all 
was  over,  and  that  the  man  was  inftantly  to  die  in  m'y  hands  ; and 
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I confefs  I had  my  own  {hare  of  uneafinefs  for  fome  minutes ; 
though,  for  a reafon  that  I Jhall  mention  afterwards,  I was  not  fo 
much  difconcerted  as  my  pupils  were.  On  laying  the  man  down 
on  his  bed,  the  fpafms  went  off,  as  foon  and  as  eafiiy  as  a faint- 
ing fit  commonly  does  ; and  from  that  moment  the  patient  was  in 
a manner  cured ; the  violent  fymptoms  of  his  difeafe  inflantly 
ceafed,  and,  without  the  help  of  any  other  remedy,  he  recovered 
as  well  as  any  patient  I ever  faw  in  that  difeafe,  and  much  fafter 
than  fuch  patients  commonly ‘do.  That  was  his  good  luck,  and 
mine  too  ; for  if  he  had  died  at  that  time,  it  would  have  been  a 
reproach  to  me  as  long  as  I lived,  probably  even  to  the  Hofpital 
in  which  I pra<5lifed,  and  to  the  medical  fchool  in  which  I have 
the  honour  to  be  a Profeflor : for  in  two  or  three  weeks,  that  is, 
by  the  time  my  man  was  difinifled  cured  from  the  Hofpital,  the 
hiftory  of  his  cafe  was  known  at  Geneva  ; fome  gentlemen  from 
that  city  having  been  my  pupils  at  that  time,  and  having,  as  I foon 
learned,  regaled  their  friends  at  home  with  an  account  of  a mode  of 
practice  very  different  from  any  that  they  had  ever  feen  or  heard  of. 
I take  it  for  granted,  that  they  would  have  been  at  leaft  as  commu- 
nicative if  my  practice  had  been  unfuccefsful.  Such  is  the  fafety  of 
the  clinical  wards  as  a place  in  which  to  try  dangerous  experiments. 
In  that  interefting  cafe,  if  I had  flopped  fhort  after  the  third  bleed- 
ing, and  allowed  my  man  to  die,  which  to  the  beft  of  my  judg- 
ment he  mu  ft  have  done  in  two  days,  or  perhaps  in  one,  I ftiould 
have  had  the  credit  of  doing  all  that  could  be  done  to  fave  him. 
If  I had  flopped  fhort  after  the  fourth  large  bleeding,  and  allowed 
him  to  die,  which  I am  confident  would  have  been  his  fate,  it 
would  have  been  a noble  fubjedl  of  difpute,  whether  his  difeafe 
or  my  exeeflive  bleedings  (feventy-five  ounces  in  thirty  hours)  had 
killed  him.  But  if  he  had  died  after  the  fifth  bleeding,  whether 
inflantly  or  not,  there  could  have  been  no  difpute  at  all  that  I had 
killed  him  by  fuch  horrible  bleeding.  In  lecturing  on  that  cafe, 
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I wifhed  to  tell  my  pupils,  but  durd  not,  becaufe  I had  forgotten 
my  authority,  which  I afterwards  found  in  a biographical  book, 
that  Dr  Radcliffe,  the  greateft  Phylician  in  London  about  a 
hundred  years  ago,  when  ill  of  the  fame  difeafe  (pleurify)  at  the 
age  of  lixty,  was  bled  to  the  amount  of  a hundred  ounces  in  one 
day ; by  which  means  he  was  cured,  though  he  had  been  fo  ill  that 
for  fome  time  he  was  abfolutely  defpaired  of.  Radcliffe  was  a brute, 
but  he  was  not  a fool ; and  certainly  would  neicher  have  fubmitted 
to  fuch  practice,  nor,  what  I prefume  was  the  cafe,  have  directed  it 
for  himfelf,  without  knowing  that  it  was  neceffary ; and  though  not 
perhaps  altogether  fafe,  at  lead  not  near  fo  dangerous  as  the  difeafe 
which  it  was  intended  to  cure.  It  happened,  however,  that  at  that 
time  I could  explain  to  my  pupils  why  I was  not  fo  much  alarmed 
as  fome  of  them  had  been  when  my  patient  fell  into  fpafms,  in- 
dead  of  fainting,  on  his  lad  great  bleeding.  About  a twelvemonth 
before,  I had  met  with  the  fame  embarrading  fymptom  repeatedly, 
in  a young  lady  ill  of  the  fame  difeafe.  In  her  the  fymptoms  were 
fo  violent  and  obdinate,  that  five  bleedings  were  required  in  the 
courfe  of  a week  ; every  one  of  which,  except  the  fird,  produced 
drong  fpafms  indead  of  fainting.  Though  the  abfolute  quantity 
of  blood  taken  from  her  was  much  lefs  than  that  taken  from  my 
clinical  patient,  yet  relatively  to  her  bulk  or  weight  it  was  more. 
Without  that  rough  practice,  or  even  with  lefs  of  it,  I firmly  be- 
lieve fhe  mud  have  died ; but  by  a favourable  concurrence  of  cir- 
cumdances  fhe  recovered  perfectly.  Her  father,  having  been  bred 
to  phyfic,  underdood  thoroughly  the  nature,  the  danger,  and  the 
method  of  cure  of  her  difeafe  ; her  mother  was  a woman  of  un- 
common firmnefs  and  good  fenfe  ; and  though  both  of  them  had 
in  a manner  given  her  up,  they  were  well  pleafed  that  we  (Mr 
Ruffed  and  myfelf)  fhould  do  every  thing  that  we  thought  could 
give  her  a chance  for  recovery, 
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It  can  fcarce  be  neceffary  to  fay,  that  in  limilar  cafes  I Ihoukl 
be  ready,  and  think  myfelf  bound,  to  employ  the  fame  fevere  and 
feemingly  dangerous  practice  which  proved  fuccefsful  in  thofe 
cafes  : but  even  if  it  had  been  unfuccefsful  in  them,  I muffc  equally 
have  employed  it  in  limilar  cafes,  as  being  on  the  whole  the  beft, 
or  only  fuccefsful  practice  that  I know  of,  in  that  difeafe,  and 
fome  others  of  the  fame  general  nature.  If  my  man  had  died, 
when  I only  intended  to  make  him  faint,  by  a large  bleeding,  it 
would  not  have  deterred  me  from  fubmitting  to  the  fame  practice 
myfelf ; which-  but  a few  months  after  I was  fain  to  do,  twice  in 
one  day,  and  with  great  benefit,  when  I had  the  misfortune  to  be 
ill  of  the  fame  difeafe.  It  would  be  folly  to  expecft  that  in  every 
cafe,  and  very  doubtful  whether  in  the  very  next  cafe,  in  which  I 
may  have  occalion  to  try  it,  I fhall  be  fuccefsful  by  fiich  practice  ; 
yet  in  the  clinical  wards,  and  in  private  praflice,  equally,  it  will 
be  my  duty  to  try  it. 

What  I have  Hated  thus  ftrongly,  and  particularly,  with  refpefl 
to  thofe  two  extraordinary  and  very  dangerous  cafes,  I muft  pre- 
fume, till  I have  evidence  of  the  contrary,  to  be  equally  true  with 
refpedl  to  the  practice  of  the  Clinical  Profeffors,  in  the  more  com- 
mon and  lefs  dangerous  cafes  which  every  day  come  under  their 
care  : namely,  that,  to  the  beft  of  their  judgment,  they  have  hi- 
therto done,  and  will  continue  to  do,  what  is  beft  for  the  patients  ; 
whether  this  be  the  employing  of  new  or  of  old,  of  fevere  or 
gentle,  of  fafe  or  of  dangerous  remedies.  This  is  unqueftionably 
their  duty  to  the  patients  in  the  firft  place,  and  in  the  fecond  place 
their  duty  to  their  pupils  : for  it  is  a propofition  too  plain  to  admit 
either  of  doubt,  or  proof,  or  illuftration,  that  whatever  is  beft  for  the 
patients,  is  alfo  beft  for  the  ftudents  to  fee  and  learn ; and,  I may 
add,  is  mod  for  the  eafe,  the  honour,  and  the  advantage,  of  the  Pro- 
feifors  themfelves. 
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The  two  ftriking  cafes  which  I have  ftated  are  not  given  as  a fair 
fample  of  the  common  practice,  either  by  myfelf  or  my  colleagues, 
in  the  clinical  wards,  but  quite  the  contrary ; as  the  two,  of  all 
that  I could  remember,  which  might  mo  ft  naturally  have  been  mif- 
underftood,  or  moil  eafily  mifreprefented,  and  quoted  as  inftances 
of  the  mo  ft  wanton,  cruel,  and  dangerous  experiments.  In  this 
horrible  light  I dare  fay  they  will  ftill  appear  to  many  people,  who 
have  no  notion,  either  of  the  violence  and  danger  of  fome  difeafes, 
or  of  what  the  human  body  can  do  or  fuffer.  Thofe  happy  pa- 
tients, who  have  never  felt  fuch  difeafes  or  fuch  practice,  but  who 
are  every  day  fufFering  the  pangs,  that  is,  paying  the  regulated  price, 
of  lazinefs,  luxury,  pride,  and  riches,  and  who  are  anxious  only  to 
fettle  whether  they  fliall  be  bilious  or  nervous,  whether  they  Ihali 
have  the  gout  or  the  liver,  whether  they  fhall  go  to  Cheltenham  or 
to  Tunbridge,  to  Bath  or  to  Margate,  mu  ft  regard  fuch  practice 
with  peculiar  horror ; dreading  left  fome  bloody-minded  phyftcian 
ftiould  employ  it  on  their  own  perfons.  But  they  need  not  be 
afraid  : even  a fucking  Docftor  would  not  think  of  killing  the  goofe 
that  laid  him  golden  eggs  day  by  day ; and  they  may  be  aflured^, 
that,  as  long  as  there  remains  in  an  apothecary’s  fhop  one  naufeous 
ufelefs  drug,  no  Phyftcian  will  prefcribe  for  them  a remedy  that 
might  endanger  fuch  precious  lives  ; lives  which,  whatever  they 
may  be  in  other  refpedts,  and  to  other  people,  are  ineftimable  to  our 
molt  noble  Faculty,  and  will  always  be  cherifhed  with  care,  and 
lengthened,  if  poftible,  to  the  age  of  the  antediluvian  patriarchs. 

The  rougher  and  feemingly  dangerous  practice,  of  which  I have 
given  fuch  examples,  is  never  employed  by  any  of'  us  without  re- 
luctance, or  without  the  moft  urgent  neceffity ; and  in  private 
practice,  efpecially  among  patients, in  affluent  circumftances,  it  is 
ieldom  employed  without  the  authority  of  a confultation ; which 
Phyftcians,  in  fuch  cafes,  are  glad  to  propofe,  at  leaft  as  much  for 
their  own  fake  as  for  that  of  their  patients.  Even  in  judging  of 
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the  danger  of  certain  pieces  of  medical  practice,  and  of  the  fuppo- 
fed  demerit  of  the  Phyfician  who  prefcribed  them  in  cafes  which 
terminated  unfavourably,  thofe  who  are  not  of  the  medical  pro- 
fefiion  almoft  always  fall  into  many  miffcakes.  They  very  generally 
have  no  notion  of  the  danger  of  the  difeafe  for  which  they  are  pre- 
fcribed ; in  many  cafes  they  are  not  aware,  and  when  told  will 
hardly  believe,  that  they  or  their  friends  have  got  fuch  a difeafe  : 
they  fuppofe  many  remedies  to  be  highly  dangerous,  or  at  lead  fe- 
vere,  which  are  not  fo  in  the  leaff  with  the  fame  unthinking  con- 
fidence that  they  believe  many  circurnftances  in  their  common  way 
of  life  to  be  perfe<5tly  fafe,  which  every  Phyfician  knows  to  be  highly 
dangerous.  A blooming  girl  of  eighteen  can  conceive  no  danger  in  a 
flight  cough,  and  a flill  flighter  pain  in  her  fide  ; which  a Phyfician 
may  almoft  certainly  know  to  be  the  firft  fymptoms  or  threatenings 
of  a confumption,  that  in  fpite  of  every  effort  of  medical  fkill  will 
probably  be  fatal  in  lefs  than  a twelvemonth.  A blifter  or  a bleed- 
ing propofed  by  a Phyfician  in  fuch  a cafe,  efpecially  if  the  patient 
fainted  on  bleeding,  would  be  regarded  by  her,  and  perhaps  by  her 
mother  alfo,  as  very  rough  and  cruel,  if  not  even  dangerous  prac- 
tice : and  very,  probably,  inftead  of  following  fuch  rational  and 
fafe  advice,  Mifs,  with  her  Mamma’s  approbation,  would  go  to  a 
ball,  and  dance  from  midnight  till  eight  in  the  morning ; never 
once  dreaming  that  fhe  was  dancing  into  her  coffin.  A guzzling 
Alderman,  on  the  verge  of  apoplexy,  would  be  terrified  at  the  pro- 
pofal  of  a large  bleeding,  or  even  of  a good  purge,  and  would 
think  himfelf  in  the  molt  imminent  danger  of  being  ftarved  to 
death,  if  he  were  advifed  to  content  himfelf  with  little  more  than 
double  the  quantity  of  nourifhment  that  is  found  fufficient  to  fup- 
port  a fturdy  ploughman  in  health  and  flrength.  But  fuch  an 
Alderman  can  conceive  no  danger  in  a good  dinner,  and  a bottle  of 
wine  after  it ; which  every  Phyfician  might  know  to  be  fo  dangerous 
to  him,  that  before  his  dinner  could  be  half  digefled,  or  even  his 
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bottle  of  wine  finifhed,  the  worthy  magiftrate  probably  might  be 
in  another  world. 


(22.).  Without  a new  injlitution  to  fnpport , they  receive  the  fees  of  the 
numerous  pupils.  This  pafiage  deferves  peculiar  attention  and  praife, 
for  there  is  fomething  very  remarkable  and  meritorious  in  it.  It 
is  literally  true.  Perhaps  there  may  be  a few  more  paflages  in  Mr 
John  Bell’s  Anfwer  to  me  that  have  the  fame  kind  of  merit,  or  at 
lead  fome  degree  of  it ; but  apparent  rari  nantes  in  gurgite  vafo. 
Thofe  truifms , if  there  be  any  fuch  in  his  pamphlet,  are  fo  loft  in 
the  blaze  of  his  fplendid  poetical  and  rhetorical  fictions,  that  I can- 
not difcover  them ; elfe  I fhould  have  had  great  pleafure  in  point- 
ing them  out,  and  acknowledging  the  juftnefs  and  fe verity  of  them 
all,  as  I do  of  that  one  at  prefent  under  review.  That  deadly  fin 
of  pocketing  our  fees  is  indeed  the  fin  that  moft  eafily  befets  us ; 
none  of  us  are  free  from  it,  or  ever  were  fuppofed  to  be  fo.  Many 
good  and  wife  men  confider  it  as  abfolutely  efiential  to  the  notion 
of  a Phyfician  ; juft  as  extenfion  in  one  dimenfion  is  efiential  to  a 
line,  in  two  to  a furface,  in  three  to  a folid.  Certain  it  is,  that 
though  many  a Phyfician  may  be  found  without  a head,  or  brains, 
or  heart,  or  bowels,  no  Phyfician  was  ever  yet  known  that  did  not 
take  his  fees.  If  fuch  a monfter  fhould  appear  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,  of  which  I truft  there  is  little  danger,  he  would  not  be  per- 
mitted to  live ; for  all  his  brethren  would  infill  on  prefcribing 
for  him,  even  without  a fee.  As  to  the  receiving  of  fees  from 
ftudents  who  attend  the  clinical  ledhires,  I myfelf  haire  been  a 
moft  miferable  finner ; having  received  to  my  own  fhare  near 
L.  3000  in  that  way,  all  which  I pocketed  without  remorfe  ; never 
once  fufpedling  that  it  was  the  price  of  blood,  and  even  finding 
much  pleafure  in  the  thought,  that  the  Royal  Infirmary  muft  have 
received  within  the  fame  period  of  twenty-feven  years  at  lead  three 
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times  as  ^ much  from  the  fame  ftudents.  During  the  laft  thirteen 
years,  I have  been  one  of  four  or  five  Profeffors  who  took  a fhare 
in  the  clinical  ledures  ; but  during  the  fourteen  years  preceding, 
I was  one  of  two  Profeffors  who  had  them  between  us , and  du- 
ring the  whole  feven  and  twenty  years,  I am  convinced  not  one 
ftudent  attended  the  clinical  ledures  without  paying  as  much  to 
the  Infirmary  as  he  did  to  the  Profeffors.  In  this  way  I conceive 
that  the  clinical  ledures  always  have  added  confiderably  to  the 
funds  of  the  Houfe  : which  Mr  John  Bell,  in  the  paffage  under  re- 
view, is  pleafed  to  fay  they  do  not ; and  gives  his  reafon  in  thefe 
words  : “ Since  thofe  pupils  pay  to  the  Infirmary  no  more  than  the 
“ ordinary  fees This  is  true  ; but  the  inference  from  it  is  er- 
roneous : for  every  year  many  pupils  take  tickets  for  the  Infirmary, 
purely  on  account  of  the  clinical  lectures  : many  for  this  reafon 
take  tickets  two  or  three  years,  who  but  for  the  clinical  lectures 
would  have  attended  the  Infirmary  only  one  year,  or  perhaps  would 
not  have  attended  it  at  all ; as  having  feen  abundance  of  hofpital 
practice  before  they  came  to  Edinburgh.  I fhould  guefs  it  would 
be  the  fame  to  the  funds  of  the  Hofpital,  whether  the  money  that 
comes  to  them  proceed  from  a certain  number  of  ftudents  paying  a 
double  fee,  or  from  double  the  number  of  ftudents  paying  the  com- 
mon fee  to  the  Infirmary  ; and  the  latter  mode  is  infinitely  better 
for  the  ftudents  and  for  the  public. 

(23)  ‘They  (the  Clinical  Profeffors)  have  pojfejfion  of  wards  larger 
and  better  appointed  than  thofe  allotted  to  our  furgical  department.  Some- 
thing of  the  fame  kind  is  ftated  (No.  7.)  in  thefe  words  : “ Ton 
“ allotted  them  alfo  wards  fuperior  in  every  refpell  to  thofe  of  the  Sur- 
“ geonsT  From  thefe  confiderations  having  been  ftated  fo  ftrong- 
ly,  and  repeatedly,  we  may  infer,  that  Mr  John  Bell  and  his 
clients  thought  them  of  great  importance,  and  that  they  wifhed 
peculiarly  to  flake  their  veracity  on  the  truth  of  what  they  afferted. 
But  their  ufual  bad  luck  with  refped  to  matters  of  fad  has  attend- 
ed 
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ed  them  even  on  this  point.  As  to  the  fuperiority  and  better  ap- 
pointment of  the  clinical  wards,  when  compared  with  thofe  of  the 
Surgeons,  I know  nothing  of  it ; and  cannot  even  guefs  what  is 
meant  by  it,  unlefs  it  be  fomething  inconfiftent  with  the  more 
important  proportion  afferted,  namely,  the  clinical  being  larger 
than  the  Surgeons  wards.  The  clinical  are  in  fa<5t  much  fmaller 
than  the  Surgeons  wards : and  as  each  of  them  has,  at  each  of  its 
four  corners,  like  the  other  wards  in  the  Hofpital,  a room  capable 
of  holding  conveniently  two  beds,  thofe  private  rooms  neceflarily 
bear  a greater  proportion  to  the  whole  of  the  clinical  wards,  than 
can  take  place  in  the  larger  wards  of  this  Infirmary.  As  to  the  im- 
portant aflertion,  that  the  clinical  are  larger  than  the  Surgeons  wards, 
it  is  wonderful  how  any  individual,  or  any  fet  of  men,  fliould  have 
flaked  their  veracity  on  fuch  a point.  The  clinical  wards  contain, 
without  crowding,  two  and  thirty  beds  ; one  half  of  which  are  in 
the  private  rooms  already  mentioned : but  one  of  thofe  rooms  in 
the  mens  ward,  and  one  bed  in  the  womens  ward,  mufl  be  de- 
ducted for  the  accommodation  of  the  two  nurfes : there  remain, 
then,  without  crowding,  nine  and  twenty  beds  for  patients.  The 
largeft  of  the  Surgeons  wards  for  men  contains,  without  crowding, 
twenty-eight  beds  ; the  fmallefl  of  their  mens  wards,  being  exact- 
ly of  the  fame  fize  with  one  of  the  clinical  wards,  and  bounded  by 
the  fame  walls,  which  are  carried  from  the  foundation  to  the  roof 
of  the  Hofpital,  contains  fixteen  beds  : one  room  capable  of  con- 
taining two  beds,  muft  be  deducted  from  each  ward  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  nurfes ; but  without  crowding,  thofe  two  wards  can 
accommodate  forty  men  patients.  The  Surgeons  ward  for  women 
contains  nineteen  beds  ; one  of  which  being  deducted  for  the  ufe 
of  the  nurfe,  there  will  remain  eighteen  beds  for  patients.  This 
number  added  to  forty  makes  fifty-eight ; fo  that  on  the  whole,  to 
the  beft  of  my  arithmetic,  the  Surgeons  wards,  far  from  being 
fmaller  than  the  clinical,  are  juft  twice  as  large.  The  fmaller  of  the 
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two  mens  wards,  which  the  Surgeons  have  at  prefent,  they  got  with- 
in thefe  twenty  years  : but  even  the  other  two  great  wards,  one  for 
men  and  the  other  for  women,  which  they  have  had  ever  dnce  their 
patients  were  feparated  from  thofe  of  the  Phydcians,  are  larger  than 
the  clinical  wards,  in  the  proportion  of  three  to  two.  But,  for  the 
fatisfadlion  and  the  honour  of  Mr  John  Bell  and  his  clients,  in 
whofe  affertion  there  certainly  can  be  no  mljtake , I think  all  thofe 
very  intereding  and  difficult  arithmetical  qneftions  fhould  be  re- 
ferred to  a profeffed  accountant. 

Out  of  many  paffiages  in  the  fedtion  of  Mr  John  Bell’s  pamphlet  at 
prefent  under  review,  which  are  evidently  intended  to  excite 
indignation  and  horror  againd  the  Clinical  ProfeiTors  and  their  prac- 
tice, I ffiall  feledt  a few  of  the  moft  Iplendid,  and  fuch  as  may  be  dif- 
miffed  with  a very  fhort  commentary.  By  way  of  contrail;  to  the 
frequent  and  multitudinous  confultations  of  Surgeons,  on  which 
I had  taken  the  liberty  to  make  a few  dry  remarks  in  my  former 
Memorial,  Mr  John  Bell  tells  us,  (N°  29.),  but  in  the  clinical  ward 
the  Phyfician  in  attendance  is  always  alone , and  unafifed ; his  office  is 
indeed  of  fuch  a nature  as  will  not  allow  of  advice  or  affiance.  It  is 
very  true  that  the  ProfeiTors  viiit  their  patients  in  the  clinical 
wards,  and  prefcribe  for  them,  unaffifted  and  unattended  by  any 
other  Phyfician ; j uft  as  the  ordinary  Phylicians  of  this  and  every 
other  hofpital  viiit  their  hofpital-patients,  and  as  all  Phylicians  do 
with  their  patients  in  private  practice,  in  at  lead  nineteen  cafes 
out  of  twenty.  Surely  no  perfon,  however  affluent  his  circum- 
ftances  might  be,  would  choofe  to  be  plagued  with  a confultation 
of  Phylicians,  unlefs  on  the  fuppolition  of  there  being  fome  pecu- 
liar  doubt,  or  difficulty,  or  danger,  in  his  cafe : for  no  man  in  his 
right  wits  would  ever  think  of  intruding  his  health  or  life  to  a 
Phylician  whom  he  did  not  believe  to  have  at  lead  competent 
knowledge  of  his  profeffion.  To  the  bed  of  my  knowledge,  by 
far  the  greater  number  of  confultations  of  our  Faculty  are  called 
at  the  requed  or  fuggedion  of  the  Phyfician  who  drd  had  the 
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care  of  the  patient,  and  found  his  cafe  peculiarly  difficult  and 
dangerous.  The-  fituation  of  patients  in  the  clinical  wards  is  cer- 
tainly not  worfe , in  any  refpe6l,  than  that  of  the  fame  patients 
would  be,  if  they  were  vifited  and  prefcribed  for  by  the  fame 
Phyfician  lingly,  in  their  own  houfes ; which  I prefume  moft  of 
them  would  confider  as  a very  great  happinefs.  But  in  truth 
their  f tuation  is  better  in  thofe  wards  than  very  probably  it  would 
be  if  they  were  vif  ted  by  the  fame  Phyfician  in  their  own  houfes, 
not  only  in  refpetft  of  proper  accommodation,  care,  diet,  and  me- 
dicines, but  even  in  refpetft  of  the  attention  and  medical  fkill  of 
the  Phyfician ; whofe  office  of  Clinical  Profeffor  neceffarily  obli- 
ges him  to  the  utmofl  efforts  of  his  attention,  in  ftudying  their 
cafes,  and  applying  remedies  to  their  difeafes.  It  is  difficult  to 
conceive  what  Mr  John  Bell  means  by  faying,  that  the  Clinical 
Profeffor’s  office  is  indeed  of  fuch  a,  nature  as  •will  not  allow  of  ad- 
vice or  affifance.  He  certainly  may  receive,  and  often  does  receive, 
advice  and  affiftance,  from  his  profeffional  brethren,  in  the  treat- 
ment of  his  clinical  patients,  juft  as  eafily  and  effedaially  as  he  or 
any  other  Phyfician  can  do,  with  refpecft  to  his  patients  in  private 
pratftice.  1 here  is  even  peculiar  facility  in  getting  that  affiftance, 
from  the  opportunities  which  occur  every  day,  by  the  ordinary 
Phyficians  of  the  Hofpital  and  the  Clinical  Profeffors  vifiting  their 
refpe<ftive  wards  at  the  fame  time.  I never  took  the  trouble  to 
afk  my  colleagues,  and  never  chanced  to  hear,  how  they  managed 
this  matter  ; but  I know  well  how  eafily  I managed  it  myfelf. 
In  cafes  of  doubt  or  difficulty,  I have  often  got  the  late  Dr  John 
Hope,  and  Dr  Hamilton,  the  ordinary  Phyficians  of  the  Hofpital, 
during  the  firft  twelve  years  of  my  attendance  as  Clinical  Profeff 
for,  and  even  Dr  Rutherford,  (though  I had  been  accuftomed  to 
attend  in  the  Infirmary  more  than  a dozen  years  before  he  came 
into  it  as  one  of  the  ordinary  Phyficians)  to  vifit  my  patients  in 
the  clinical  wards  along  with  me,  and  to  give  me  their  opinion 
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and  advice  with  refpect  to  their  cafes.  Thefe  confultations,  for  a 
very  obvious  reafon,  were  almoft  always  either  juft  before  or  juft 
after  my  regular  public  vili t ; and  very  often  were  in  the  prefence 
of  ten,  twenty,  or  fifty,  of  the  ftudents  ; fo  that  they  mud  have 
been  generally  known,  and  indeed  were  never  meant  to  be  con- 
cealed. Still  oftener  I have  confulted  with  thofe  Phyficians,  and 
with  Dr  Cullen,  by  telling  them  the  circumftances  of  the  cafes  of 
my  Hofpital-patients,  and  my  doubts  and  difficulties,  without 
giving  them  the  trouble  to  vifit  my  patients.  In  fome  cafes  of  pe- 
culiar anatomical  nicety  and  difficulty,  I have  confulted  with  Dr 
Monro  about  my  clinical  patients ; and  in  many  cafes,  as  Mr 
John  Bell  and  his  clients  might  have  known,  I have  had  a con- 
fultation  about  them  with  the  attending  furgeon,  and  fometimes 
with  feveral  of  the  furgeons. 

Whatever  exceptions  Mr  John  Bell  and  his  clients  may  take  at 
the  colour  of  my  coat,  the  cut  of  my  face,  or  the  length  of  my 
legs,  I prefume  they  will  admit,  that  I am  at  leaft  as  apt  to  take 
my  own  way,  as  moft  Phyficians  who  have  pradfifed  in  the  Royal 
Infirmary,  or  any  where  elfe : and  therefore,  what  I was  accufto- 
med  to  do,  for  the  moft  obvious  reafons  of  duty  and  expediency, 
I muft  prefume,  till  I have  evidence  of  the  contrary,  that  my 
colleagues  do  on  fimilar  occafions.  I do  not  mean  to  fay,  that  it 
ever  was  my  pradlice,  or  that  it  is  or  ought  to  be  theirs,  to  have 
recourfe  to  fuch  confultations  in  every  cafe  of  great  and  urgent 
danger,  or  even  in  every  cafe  that  proved  difficult  or  impoffible 
to  cure.  It  was  chiefly  in  cafes  of  doubt  and  difficulty  with  re- 
fpe<ft  to  the  nature  of  the  difeafe,  that  I was  anxious  to  have  fuch 
confultations.  In  a vaft  proportion  of  unfavourable  cafes  there 
is  no  difficulty  in  knowing  the  nature  of  the  difeafe,  no  doubt 
about  what  remedies  ought  to  be  tried  to  give  the  patient  his  beft 
or  only  chance  for  recovery,  and  no  doubt  that  that  chance  muft 
be  very  fmall,  even  though  all  the  moft  approved  remedies  fhould 
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be  tried  in  fucceffion  : and  as  to  cafes  of  very  urgent  danger,  in 
which  there  yet  may  be  great  hopes  from  the  fpeedy  and  vigorous 
ufe  of  fome  powerful  remedies,  there  is  juft  as  little  need  of  a con- 
fultation  to  tell  a Phyfician  of  competent  judgment  and  knowledge 
what  he  ought  to  do.  If  a Phyfician  fliould  prefume  to  pradtife 
in  the  Clinical,  or  in  any  other  wards  of  this  Hofpital,  or  in  any 
hofpital,  without  knowing  what  were  the  powerful  remedies  which 
ought  to  be  employed  in  the  moft  urgent  cafes,  his  fituation  no 
doubt  would  be  very  embarraffing ; and  that  of  his  patients  ftill 
more  fo.  But  of  fuch  embarralfment  I conceive  there  is  little  dan- 
ger. The  number  of  powerful  remedies,  which  have  a diredl,  or 
what,  is  called  a fpecific  power  in  curing  certain  difeafes,  is  very 
fmall : infinitely  fmaller  than  is  generally  believed.  The  late  Dr 
Heberden  of  London,  one  of  the  moft  learned  and  eminent,  and 
what  is  more  to  the  purpofe,  one  of  the  moft  judicious  and  can- 
did Phyficians  that  ever  lived,  after  a long  life  fpent  in  the  prac- 
tice of  phyfic,  declared,  that  he  fcarce  knew  any  fuch  remedies, 
except  quickfilver  for  the  pox,  brimftone  for  the  itch,  Peruvian 
bark  for  agues,  opium  for  certain  convulfions,  and  Bath  water 
for  the  crop-ficknefs  of  drunkards.  He  mentions  feveral  other 
pretended  fpecific  remedies,  but  very  honeftly  and  wifely  expref- 
fes  his  diftruft  of  them ; and  his  doubts  whether,  befides  thofe  five, 
(the  laft  two  of  which,  however  valuable  they  may  be  as  reme- 
dies, ought  to  be  deducted  from  the  number  of  fpecifics),  there 
be  ten  others  of  fuch  great  and  almoft  certain  efficacy.  I am  for- 
ry  to  fay,  that  I do  not  know  quite  fo  many  ; nay  not  even  one 
fuch,  befides  the  few  juft  mentioned.  Of  thofe  few  remedies,  and 
of  the  difeafes  which  may  almofl  certainly  be  cured  by  them,  and 
of  the  proper  mode  of  adminiflering  the  remedies,  no  Phyfician 
can  be  fuppofed  ignorant.  For  want  of  fuch  fpecific  remedies, 
the  greater,  and  by  far  the  moft  important  part  of  our  practice, 
confifts  in  employing  remedies  of  great  and  general  efficacy ; fuch 
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as  bleeding,  vomits,  purges,  and  other  evacuations  ; or  ftirnulants, 
fuch  as  wine ; or  fedatives  and  anodynes,  fuch  as  opium ; accor- 
ding to  the  various  circumftances  of  many  different  difeafes.  Of 
fuch  remedies,  and  their  general  effeCts  on  the  body,  and  confe- 
quently  of  their  important  and  lalutary  operation  in  various  cir- 
cumftances of  difeafe,  no  Phyfician  can  be  fuppofed  ignorant  even 
from  the  firft ; and  his  knowledge  of  thofe  things  muft  increafe 
every  day  of  his  practice.  It  is  poflible,  however,  that  a Phyfi- 
cian, efpecially  a young  one,  who  knows  perfectly  all  thefe  things, 
may  yet,  from  a very  natural  diffidence  and  timidity,  be  unwil- 
ling to  rely  on  his  own  judgment,  either  in  thofe  cafes  which  he 
confiders  as  hopelefs,  or  in  thofe  in  which  he  expeCts  great  bene- 
fit from  the  ufe  of  violent  but  dangerous  remedies.  A few  conful- 
tations  with  his  elder  and  more  experienced  brethren,  if  his 
nerves  be  not  incurably  weak,  will  foon  put  him  pretty  much  at 
eafe,  in  fuch  cafes,  by  letting  him  fee  clearly  what  phyfic  can,  and 
what  it  cannot  do.  It  is  true,  that  in  fuch  cafes,  in  private  prac- 
tice, confultations  are  every  day  called  : but  this  is  not  fo  much 
for  the  benefit  of  the  patient,  as  for  the  fecurity  of  the  firft  Phy- 
fician himfelf  in  point  of  fame  and  fortune ; and  alfo  to  prevent 
painful  reflections  in  the  friends  and  relations  of  the  patient,  who, 
if  the  cafe  had  been  trufted  entirely  to  one  Phyfician,  and  had  end- 
ed fatally,  might  have  imputed  the  death  of  their  friend  to  the 
unfkilfulnefs,  the  timidity,  or  the  raflanefs  of  that  one  Phyfician. 
But  this  kind  of  precaution  never  was,  and  never  will  be  thought 
neceflary  in  hofpital-praCtice ; and  a Phyfician  who  conftantly 
required  confultations  to  determine  what  was  to  be  done  in  the 
plained  cafes  of  urgent  danger,  or  to  allure  him  that  nothing 
could  be  done  to  any  good  purpofe,  in  cafes  evidently  hopelefs, 
would  be  laughed  at  and  defpifed  for  his  affectation  and  folly,  in- 
ftead  of  getting  credit  for  his  great  modefty,  and  extraordinary 
anxiety  about  his  patients.  If  any  of  the  Clinical  Profeffors  have 
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not  availed  themfelves  of  the  advice  and  aftiftance  of  their  profeft 
fional  brethren,  when  they  had,  or  thought  they  had,  occaflon  for 
it,  it  muft  have  been  entirely  their  own  fault,  and  not  in  the 
leaft  the  fault  of  the  inftitution  of  clinical  leCtures  in  this  Hof- 
pital ; which,  far  from  making  fuch  confultations  difficult  or  im- 
poffible,  makes  them  peculiarly  eafy,  and  gives  opportunities  for 
them  every  day. 

(26.)  At  one  time  fevers , at  another  palfies , at  another  time  hy- 
dro pfies  or  convulfions , are  in  requef.  At  all  times  a great  variety 
of  difeafes,  and  even  the  greateft  variety  that  can  be  got,  muft  be 
in  requeft  among  the  Clinical  Profeftors ; for  the  moft  obvious  rea- 
fons  in  the  world.  Such  a variety  is  moft  interefting  and  moft 
inftruCtive.  to  the  ftudents,  and  affords  the  Profeftors  the  beft 
materials  for  their  lectures.  But  furely  no  injury  can  be  done  to 
the  patients  by  that  feleCtion ; who  never  were  even  fuppofed  to 
get  fevers  or  palfies,  dropfies  or  convulfions,  for  the  benefit  or 
the  amufement  of  the  Clinical  Profeftors,  and  their  pupils ; but 
having  got  fuch  difeafes,  were  received  into  the  Hofpital  for  their 
own  benefit,  and  being  received  into  it,  could  have  no  objections 
to  be  laid  in  the  clinical  wards,  inftead  of  the  common  large 
wards  of  the  Hofpital ; nor  any  objections  to  being  under  the 
care  of  Phyficians  who  were  Profeftors  in  the  Univerfity,  and 
were  obliged  to  give  a minute  account  of  their  praCtice  on  their 
hofpital-patients,  inftead  of  being  under  the  care  of  Phyficians 
who  were  not  Profeftors,  and  under  no  fuch  obligation  to  give  an 
account  of  their  praCtice. 

( \T°  24.)  Without  their  purpofe  being  obferved , they  can  go  into  the 
•waiting-room , and  mark  out  the  mof  dangerous  difeafes  as  the  fubjetds 
of  their  practice.  In  this  I can  fee  no  harm  at  all ; and  certainly 
no  harm  to  the  patients.  It  certainly  does  not  make  the  difeafes 
more  dangerous  than  they  were  before.  The  only  poftible  dan- 
ger is  to  the  Profeftors  themfelves,  the  refult  of  whofe  practice  in 
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the  clinical  wards,  if  compared  with  that  of  the  ordinary  Phylicians 
in  the  common  wards  of  the  Hofpital,  might  appear  to  the  igno- 
rant, and  be  reprefented  by  the  malevolent,  in  a light  very  un- 
favourable to  the  Profelfors.  My  rule  in  chooling  patients  for  the 
clinical  wards,  and  I prefume  the  other  Profelfors  have  followed 
nearly  the  fame,  has  always  been,  to  take  acute  cafes,  (fevers,  in- 
flammations, &c.),  in  preference  to  chronic  cafes,  (pallies,  drop- 
lies,  convullions,  &c.) : and  of  the  chronic  cafes,  to  take  always 
the  worj} , and  moll  urgently  dangerous,  in  preference  to  the 
flighter  and  lefs  dangerous.  My  wilh  was  to  have  aut  mors  citay 
ant  vlEloria  lata.  But  when  fuch  a choice  is  made  of  patients  for 
the  clinical  wards,  it  mujl  necejfarily  happen,  that  a much  greater 
proportion  of  the  patients  in  them,  than  of  thofe  in  the  Hofpital  in 
general,  fliall  die  under  cure.  To  fuppofe  otherwife,  would  be  not 
only  to  fuppofe  the  Clinical  Profelfors  much  better  practitioners 
than  the  ordinary  Phylicians  of  the  Holpital,  which  is  abundant- 
ly abfurd  ; but  further,  to  fuppofe  alfo,  that  the  ordinary  Phyli- 
cians were  fo  llupid  and  fo  obltinate,  as  either  to  be  incapable  of 
improving,  or  determined  not  to  improve,  by  the  more  fuccefs- 
ful  practice  of  their  brethren : for  any  particular  remedy,  or  mode 
of  practice,  employed  with  extraordinary  fuccefs  by  the  Clinical 
Profelfors,  mult  foon  become  known  to  the  ordinary  Phylicians  j 
who,  for  their  own  fake,  as  well  as  that  of  their  patients,  would 
be  obliged  to  employ  it. 

The  average  proportion  of  deaths  in  the  Hofpital  in  general,  has 
hardly  ever  been  lefs  than  four,  or  more  than  live  in  the  hundred, 
of  all  the  patients  admitted  into  it.  I do  not  know  exaCtly  what 
the  average  has  been  in  the  clinical  wards  : but  I judge  it  has 
been  at  lealt  fix  or  feven,  perhaps  eight,  in  the  hundred  ; admitting 
however  of  great  variations,  according  to  the  feafon,  the  weather, 
and  the  prevailing  epidemics.  I know  well  the  two  extreme  cafes 
in  my  own  experience : in  fpring  1779,  when  the  weather,  in  Fe- 
bruary, 
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bruary,  March,  and  April,  'was  as  mild  as  it  commonly  is  in  fu tu- 
rner, I loft  but  one  patient  out  of  feventy  : a few  years  afterwards, 
in  three  months  of  very  fevere  winter-weather,  I loft  twenty  out  of 
a hundred  and  twenty.  The  latter  was  four  times  the  ufual  pro- 
portion of  the  Hofpital,  the  former  but  the  third  part  of  the  ufual 
average.  Any  perfon,  in  the  lead  acquainted  with  the  fubjedt,  will 
judge  at  once  which  of  thofe  two  courfes  of  clinical  lectures  was  the 
better.  It  was  fometimes  faid,  whether  with  ftridt  truth  or  not 
I never  took  the  trouble  to  enquire,  that,  during  my  attendance  as 
Clinical  Profeffor,  no  Phyfician’s  patient  died  in  the  Hofpital,  but 
thofe  under  my  care.  If  this  were  literally  and  univerfally  true, 
whenever  the  clinical  wards  are  open,  there  would  be  no  harm  in 
it  to  any  body  : it  could  only  happen  from  all  the  patients  who 
were  to  die  being  taken  into  thofe  wards  ; and  it  muft  be  the  fame 
to  them  whether  they  die  in  one  ward  or  in  another  of  the  Hofpi- 
tal.  To  impute  the  deaths  in  the  clinical  wards  as  a matter  of 
blame  to  the  Profeffors,  whether  on  the  fcore  of  ignorance,  negli- 
gence, or  the  trying  of  dangerous  experiments  on  the  patients,  wa- 
ving all  thoughts  of  the  illiberality  and  injuftice  of  it^would  be  as 
. abfurd  as  it  would  be  to  fuppofe  the  ordinary  Phyficians,  juft  at 
that  time,  and  only  at  that  time,  endowed  with  the  miraculous  gift 
of  curing,  or  at  lead  of  keeping  alive,  all  their  Hofpital  patients  ; 
and  to  give  them  great  praife  for  that  extraordinary  though  tem- 
porary qualification.  No  perfon  of  candour  and  common  fenfe  will 
ever  think  a Phyfician  refponfible  for  the  death  of  his  patients  ; it 
is  only  for  the  negledt  or  mifmanagement  of  them  that  he  can  juft- 
ly  be  blamed. 

If  a Clinical  Profeffor,  in  the  courfe  of  his  attendance  in  the  Hof- 
pital, fliould  decline  taking  his  equal  lliare  with  the  ordinary  Phyfi- 
cians of  thofe  very  dangerous  cafes,  of  which  a large  proportion  muft 
be  expeded  to  end  unfavourably,  I fhould  think  he  adted  very  dif- 
ingenuoufly  with  refpect  to  his  pupils,  and  illiberally  with  refpedt 
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to  the  ordinary  Phyiicians  of  the  Hofpital.  His  conduct  would 
certainly,  and  moft  juflly,  be  regarded  as  a vile  piece  of  quackery, 
intended  to  impofe  on  his  pupils,  by  making  them  believe  that  he 
was  much  more  fldlful  and  fuccefsful  in  his  practice  than  the  ordi- 
nary Phyiicians  : but  I prefume  fuch  an  attempt  could  not  fucceed, 
and  woidd  foon  be  reprobated  with  honed  indignation. 

When  I mention  thus  freely  the  receiving,  whether  into  the 
clinical  or  the  common  wards  of  the  Hofpital,  patients  who  mud 
be  expected  to  die  in  it  very  foon,  it  mud  not  be  thought  that  I am 
either  ignorant  or  regardlefs  of  the  original  inditution  of  this  Infir- 
mary, and  of  that  claufe  in  the  charter  of  it  which  feems  to  forbid 
the  receiving  of  any  patients  into  it  that  could  not  be  cured.  This 
Purely  could  not  be  meant,  and  it  never  was  underdood,  dridtly  and 
literally,  as  implying  that  the  Phyficians,  on  admitting  a patient, 
ipfo  fatto,  undertook  with  confidence  to  cure  him.  The  meaning  of 
the  inditution  to  which  I allude  was  no  more,  but  that  this  Infir- 
mary wTas  not  to  be  made  a receptacle  or  hofpital  of  incurables, 
to  the  exclufion  of  the  fick  poor  who  might  be  cured  if  they 
were  admitted  into  it.  In  this  fenfe,  the  regulation  in  quedion 
is  undoubtedly  proper,  as  a general  direction ; though  fometimes 
there  mud  be  deviations  from  it,  in  favour  of  fome  miferable  ob- 
jects, who,  if  not  admitted  into  the  Hofpital,  would  foon  perifli 
in  the  dreets  ; but  who,  when  received  into  the  Hofpital,  obtain, 
for  a few  days,  or  perhaps  a few  weeks,  every  relief  and  comfort 
which  their  calamitous  fituation  requires,  or  can  admit  of.  Even 
if  this  kind  of  deviation  from  the  general  principle  were  con- 
demned and  prohibited,  the  number  of  deaths  in  the  Hofpital 
would  not  be  much  leffened.  In  general,  it  is  impoflible  to 
know  at  fil'd  whether  a difeafe  is  abfolutely  incurable,  or  till  fome 
at  lead  of  the  remedies,  ufually  mod  fuccefsful  in  fuch  a difeafe, 
have  been  fairly  tried  : and  in  the  courfe  of  fuch  trials,  many  pa- 
tients mud  certainly  die.  A Phyfician  mud  be  very  young  and 
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inexperienced  indeed,  if  not  fomething  worfe,  who  does  not 
know,  that  many  cafes  which  appeared  flight,  and  very  favour- 
able, have  yet  baffled  all  the  powers  of  medicine,  and  proved  ei- 
ther foon  fatal,  or  permanently  incurable : and  that  many  cafes 
which  at  firfl  appeared  extremely  dangerous,  and  almoft  hopelefs, 
nay,  which  for  fome  time  had  baffled  the  fkill  of  Phyflcians  and  fe- 
veral  powerful  medicines,  have  yet  yielded  to  other  remedies,  and 
been  at  laft  completely  cured.  In  thefe  refpeds,  the  pradice  of 
phyflc  is  juft  on  the  fame  footing  with  that  of  the  noble  profel- 
fion  of  the  law.  A young  lawyer,  if  he  is  much  of  a coxcomb, 
which  is  faid  to  be  fometimes  the  cafe,  will  be  ready  to  pro- 
nounce with  confidence,  that  fome  untried  caufes  are  certainly 
good,  and  others  as  certainly  bad  and  hopelefs : but  by  the  time 
he  has  been  a few  years  at  the  bar,  and  has  loft  two  or  three  do- 
zen of  caufes  which  he  thought  good,  and  won  nearly  as  many 
which  he  thought  bad,  he  learns  to  think,  if  not  w:th  more  diffi- 
dence of  his  own  judgment,  at  leaft  with  more  refped  for  the 
judgment  of  others,  and  with  due  reverence  for  thedeciftons  of  a 
court  of  juftice. 

(No.  25.)  Sometimes  •when  patients  having  uncommon  difeafes  are 
received  by  the  ordinary  Phyficians , they  are  reclaimed  by  the  Clinical 
Profejfors , the  rightful  lords  of  the  manor  l ‘Phis  faff  is  abfolutely  new 
to  me,  though  I have  known  the  clinical  wards  for  more  than 
thirty  years  : and  as  Mr  John  Bell  and  his  clients  have  been  fo  ge- 
nerally unfortunate  with  refped  to  the  numerous  fads  which 
they  have  aflerted  as  confidently  as  this  one,  I ftrongly  fufped  that 
they  have  not  been  more  lucky  than  ufual  in  this  inftance.  I do 
not,  however,  prefume  to  contradid  it  pofitively,  or  to  prove  the 
direct  contrary  of  it,  as  I have  done  with  refped  to  many  others  of 
their  facfts  ; or  to  fhow  that  it  is  impoffible.  I humbly  leave  it  to 
them  to  prove  it  if  they  can.  I acknowledge  it  to  be  pojfible  that 
a Clinical  Profeflfor  fhould  ad  in  a manner  difgraceful  to  himfelf, 
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brutal  with  refpecl  to  the  patients,  and  illiberal  and  infolent  with 
refpecflto  the  ordinary  Phyficians  ; juft  as  it  is pojfible  for  a Clinical 
Profeffor  to  run  mad,  or  to  get  drunk,  and  in  that  fituation  to  go 
to  the  Hofpital  and  expofe  himfelf.  But  I am  Pure  no  ClinicaL 
ProfelTors  could  behave  in  the  manner  expreffed  by  Mr  John  Bell, 
on  the  principle  which  he  has  fpecified,  as  rightful  Lords  of  the  ma- 
nor ; for  they  are  not  l'uch  Lords  : on  the  contrary,  they  know,  and 
I thought  every  perfon  acquainted  with  the  Hofpital  had  known, 
that  they  attend  in  it  by  the  exprefs  permiffion  of  the  Managers, 
who  hrft  allowed  them  ten , then  fifteen , then  twenty  patients,  for 
their  eftablifhment ; and  who  are  unqueftionably  entitled,  when- 
ever they  fee  caufe  for  fo  doing,  to  reduce  the  number  of  their  pa- 
tients to  fifteen,  or  to  ten,  or  to  fhut  up  the  clinical  wards  altoge- 
ther, or  allot  them  to  the  ordinary  Phyficians  of  the  houfe,  and  for- 
bid any  Medical  Profeffor  ever  to  enter  it.  The  point  in  queftion 
is  not  new  or  imaginary.  For  many  years  the  Managers  permitted 
in  the  Hofpital  a lying-in  ward,  under  the  care  of  the  Profeffor  of 
Midwifery  : but  having  learned  by  much  experience,  that  this  was 
an  improper  inftitution,  they  very  wifely  abolifhed  it.  I have  no 
doubt  they  would  do,  as  they  certainly  ought  to  do,  the  fame  with 
refpeft  to  the  clinical  wards,  if  ever  they  heard  of  the  Clinical  Pro- 
feffors  behaving  brutally  towards  the  patients,  or  infolently  towards 
the  ordinary  Phyficians.  I can  fay  with  confidence,  that  I never 
heard  of  any  of  my  colleagues  behaving  in  that  manner  ; and  that  I 
never  did  or  thought  of  doing  fo  myfelf,  during  all  my  long  attend- 
ance as  Clinical  Profeffor.  I always  confidered  the  circumftance  of 
a patient  being  taken  into  the  common  medical  wards,  under  the 
care  of  the  ordinary  Phyfician,  as  an  infurmonutable  bar  to  my  get- 
ting him  into  the  clinical  ward,  unlefs  the  Phyfician  under  whofe 
care  he  was  recommended  him  to  me  as  a proper  patient ; which 
the  ordinary  Phyficians  have  often  done  in  the  moft  liberal  and 
obliging  manner  ; and  unlefs  the  patient  himfelf  was  willing  to 
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come  under  my  care , which  has  not  always  been  the  cafe  on  fuch  oc~ 
cafions.  I fufpedl  (but  this  muft  be  underftood  with  a fialvojure  to 
Mr  John  Bell  and  his  clients,  who  are  well  entitled  to  prove,  if 
they  can,  their  own  facft)  that  his  account  of  the  conduct  of  the 
Clinical  Profelfors,  which  to  me  appears  fo  new  and  marvellous,  is 
only  a rhetorical  embellifhment  of  what  may  be  feen  every  day  on 
the  admijjion-llji , which  is  always  hgned  by  one  or  other  of  the  or- 
dinary Phyhcians,  never  by  the  Clinical  Profelfors.  In  that  lift, 
which  is  the  warrant  to  the  matron  of  the  Infirmary  to  put  on 
the  eftablifhment,  and  provide  with  food  and  beds,  the  patients 
whofe  names  are  found  in  it,  there  is  a column  for  the  purpofe  of 
marking  what  wards  of  the  Hofpital  the  feveral  patients  are  to  be 
Pent  to,  as  foldiers,  failors,  fervants,  clinical,  or  medical  ordinary. 
If  the  Clinical  Profelfor  or  his  clerk  get  the  Hart  of  the  ordinary 
Phyfician  and  his  clerk,  in  the  waiting-  room,  the  patients  whom 
he  felecls  are  marked  originally  in  the  admilfion-lilt  as  clinical : but 
if  the  ordinary  Phyfician  has  the  ftart  of  the  Profelfor,  all  the  medi- 
cal patients  are  marked  originally  in  the  lift  as  for  the  medical  or- 
dinary ; and  then,  after  the  Clinical  Profelfor  has  made  choice  of  the 
patients  proper  for  his  wards,  the  admiflion-lift  is  amended,  by  era- 
ling  the  words  medical  ordinary  after  the  names  of  thofe  patients, 
and  writing  clinical  in  their  Head  : but  the  patients  from  the  firft 
are  taken  under  the  care  of  the  Clinical  Profelfor. 

(N°  30.)  The  firjl  Phyfician  comes  out  in  November , fills  his 
wards , ajfiorts  his  difieafies , wi'ites  notes  ami  regular  reports  ofi  his  pa- 
tients complaints  ; completes  his  experiments , lectures  on  their  cafies  ; and 
then  empties  thefie  wards , by  delivering  his  patients  over  to  the  ordinary 
Phficians , or  by  actually  difimijfing  them  firom  the  hoifie . Every  Clini- 
cal Profelfor  (I  believe)  makes  it  a rule  to  take  in  very  few  new 
patients  for  fome  time  before  he  ceafes  to  attend  in  the  clinical 
wards  ; fo  that,  when  his  time  is  expired,  he  may  not  leave  any 
great  number  of  patients  whom  it  might  be  inconvenient  to  his  fuc- 
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ceflbr  to  keep  in  thofe  wards,  or  to  the  ordinary  Phyficians  to  re- 
ceive at  once  into  theirs.  This,  which  cannot  be  done  in  the 
common  wards,  either  medical  or  chirurgical,  Patet  omnibus , be- 
ing the  fundamental  rule  and  well-known  motto  of  this  Infir- 
mary, is  eafily  accomplifhed  in  the  clinical  wards,  by  taking  in,  du- 
ring the  few  lafl  weeks  of  the  ProfefTor’s  attendance,  only  acute 
cafes,  or  fome  of  the  moft  urgent  of  the  chronic.  But  when  it  happens 
that  there  are.  in  the  clinical  wards  patients  labouring  under  ob- 
ftinate  chronic  difeafes,  who  are  fo  uncivil  that  they  will  neither  die 
nor  recover,  fuch  patients  as  Dr  Cullen  ufed  emphatically  to  call 
the  Jlick-faJls  of  a clinical  ward,  in  plain  common  fenfe,  the  belt 
thing  that  can  be  done  for  them,  is  to  commit  them  to  the  care  of 
another  Phyfician.  This  is  giving  them  every  chance  for  recovery; 
and  it  is  even  pofitively  enjoined  by  the  rules  of  the  Infirmary, 
with  refpedl  to  the  patients  of  the  ordinary  Phyficians.  And  as  to 
the  convalefcents,  who  muft  occafionally  be  left  by  a Clinical  Pro- 
feffor  in  the  Hofpital,  it  is  hardly  conceivable  that  they  fhould 
fuffer  any  injury  by  going  under  the  care  of  another  Phyfician. 

(i  i.)  It  is  imquejlmiably  true , that  the  teachhig  and  demonf rating  by 
experiment  the  bed  and  mojl  approved  practice,  mujl  be  upon -the  whole 
advantageous  to  the  fick  ; yet  the  making  profeffed  trial  of  every  praffice 
is  not  fo  ! it  is  otily  on  the  prefumption  of  general  good,  that , • in  this  in - 
ftance , experiments , which  7iiuft  be  a partial  evil , are  allowed.  Innu- 
endo, that  the  Clinical  Profeffors,  not  content  with  teaching  and 
fhowing  practically  on  the  patients  the  beft  practice  and  its  good 
effects,  have  been  accuftomed  to  make  trial  of  every  practice  ; 
which  certainly  could  not  be  advantageous  to  the  fick  ; but  that  this 
partial  evil  with  refpeCt  to  them,  that  is  to  fay,  an  evil  which  muft 
have  been  hurtful  to  many  and  even  fatal  to  fome  individuals,  was 
allowed,  on  the  prefumption  that  ultimately  it  would  produce  fome 
general  good. 
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No  perfon  in  the  leaR  acquainted  either  with  the  hiRory  or  with 
the  prefent  date  of  the  practice  of  phyfic,  can  ever  give  credit  to  fuch 
an  infinuation.  Far  from  believing  that  the  Clinical  Profelfors  have 
been  accuRomed  to  try  every  practice  on  their  Hofpital  patients,  I 
do  not  believe  that  all  of  them  put  together,  in  the  courfe  of  more 
than  fifty  years,  that  the  Medical  Clinical  Lebtures  have  now  been 
continued,  have  ever  tried  even  the  fiftieth  part  of  the  various  prac- 
tices, including  of  courfe  the  different  medicines,  that  have  been  pro- 
pofed,  and  even  Rrongly  recommended  as  fuccefsful,  by  Phyficians, 
from  the  days  of  Hippocrates  to  the  prefent  time.  I doubt  much 
whether  all  of  them  put  together  have  tried  even  the  fiftieth  part  of 
the  medicines  which  have  been  recommended  in  their  own  time, 
and  actually  employed  by  their  own  countrymen,  by  virtue  of  his 
MajeRy’s  Royal  Letters  Patent,  and  newfpaper  advertifements,  and 
flrong  teftimonials  from  numberlefs  individuals  in  all  Rations  of 
life,  who  declared,  and  even  fwore  mofl  folemnly,  that  they,  or  their 
friends,  or  families,  had  been  cured  by  thofe  very  medicines.  I am 
fure  at  leaft  that  no  Clinical  Profeffor  ever  could  fuppofe  that  he 
had  any  permifhon  from  the  Managers,  or  any  right,  by  virtue  of 
his  own  profeflion  and  Ration,  to  make  fuch  trials  of  every  prac- 
tice : I am  fure  alfo  that  any  Profeffor  who  fliould  have  attempted 
to  make  fuch  trials  of  every  practice,  on  the  fuppofition  that  all  of 
them  might  be  good  and  ufeful,  muil  almoR  inRantly  have  become 
an  objeR  of  contempt  and  derifion  to  his  own  pupils  : and  I have 
no  doubt  that  the  fatal  confequences  which  muR  often  have  re- 
buked from  fuch  trials  of  every  practice,  would  foon  have  made 
fuch  a Profeffor  an  objebt  of  indignation  and  horror  to  his  pupils 
and  to  the  public.  As  a vaR  number  of  practices,  which  at  differ- 
ent times  have  been  recommended  in  phyfic,  are  abfolutely  in- 
confiRent  with  one  another,  no  Phyfician  can  be  fo  foolifk,  or  fo 
ignorant,  as  to  fuppofe  that  all  of  them  could  be  ufeful,  or  even 
fafe.  To  employ  all  of  them,  at  the  fame  time,  on  the  fame  pa- 
tients 
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dents,  or  even  fuch  a number  of  them  as  could  be  employed,  whe- 
ther inconfiflent  or  not,  would  be  ample  evidence  of  infanity  in 
any  Phyfician  ; and  to  employ  thofe  which  had  long  been  exploded 
as  ufelefs,  or  reprobated  as  pernicious,  omitting  thofe  which  have 
generally,  and  moll  recently,  been  efteemed  the  moft  fuccefsful,  im- 
plying neceffarily  the  death  of  many  of  the  patients  treated  in  fuch 
a manner,  would  be  downright  murder,  even  though  fome  remote 
general  good  were  expected  from  it.  But  it  is  evident  that  no  fuch 
good  ever  could  refult  from  that  kind  of  practice  ; for  which  there 
could  be  no  j unification,  no  excufe,  and  no  reafon  whatever. 

The  fame  confiderations  are  applicable,  in  their  full  force,  to 
what  Mr  John  Bell  has  faid,  (2).  That  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the 
Medical  Profeffor  to  teach  practically,  not  only  the  genuine  practice,  but  the 
various  theories  of  meddeine.  The  Profeffor  may  teach,  and  certain- 
ly ought  to  teach,  by  his  practice  in  the  clinical  wards,  the  beft 
practice  that  he  is  acquainted  with : and  when  he  alfo  gives,  as 
he  ought  to  do  in  his  leCtures,  his  reafons  for  that  pra&ice,  or 
the  theory  of  it,  if  the  refult,  on  trial,  correfponds  to  his  theory, 
by  a kind  of  licence  of  fpeech  ftrangely  illogical,  but  not  quite 
unintelligible,  he  may  be  faid  to  teach  practically  the  genuine 
or  juft  theory  of  phyfi c.  But  that  a Profeffor  fhould  teach  practi- 

cally the  various  theoines  of  phyfi c,  is  impoffible  in  point  of  faCt, 
as  well  as  illogical  in  point  of  expreffion.  Suppofing  a Profeffor 
fo  mad,  or  fo  unprincipled,  as  to  attempt,  for  the  amufement  of 
his  pupils,  to  praCtife  according  to  the  various  theories  of  medi- 
cine, nineteen  in  twenty  of  which  he  must  know  to  be  falfe,  the 
refult  of  his  practice  must  not  only  be  deftruCtion  to  his  patients, 
but  ipfo  fa£lo  a refutation  of  thofe  theories,  which,  according  to 
Mr  John  Bell’s  account  of  the  matter,  it  is  the  Profeffor’s  duty  to 
teach. 

The  fame  confideration  is  a fufficient  anfwer  to  what  Mr  John 
JBell  has  faid,  (32.),  of  the  clinical  department  of  this  Infirmary. 

It 
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It  is  the  fchool , too,  where  the  Phyftcian  not  only  pra&ifes  on  his  fel- 
low-creatures, but  instructs,  at  once , hundreds  of  young  men , and  ex- 
tends the  errors  or  benefts  of  his  own  practice  to  distant  times  and 
countries.  This  is  impoflible,  I mean  with  refped  to  his  errors  ; 
and  one  of  the  many  great  advantages  of  clinical  ledures  is,  that 
a ProfefTor,  though  deceived  himfelf,  and  unreafonably  partial  to 
certain  theories  and  practices,  cannot  deceive  his  pupils,  as  in  his 
general  fyftematic  ledures  on  the  theory  and  pra<5tice  of  phyfic  he 
may  eafily  do.  A ftudent  mull  be  either  culpably  negligent,  or 
incorrigibly  ftupid,  who  does  not  fee  what  practices  employed 
by  the  ProfefTor  are  fuccefsful,  and  what  are  ufelefs  or  pernicious. 
It  muft  be  entirely  his  own  fault,  and  furely  a very  great  fault, 
if  he  follows  any  fuch  ufelefs  or  pernicious  practices. 

As  both  the  theory  and  practice  of  phyfic  are  notorioufly  very 
imperfect,  it  is  not  to  be  expected,  that  the  Clinical  Profeffors,  any 
more  than  that  the  ordinary  Phyficians  of  an  hofpital,  or  other  Phy- 
ficians  in  their  daily  private  practice,  fhall  always  agree,  either  in 
their  practice,  or  in  their  theory.  But  every  fuch  difference  of  opi- 
nion or  pradice  muft  ftrongly  excite  the  curiofity  and  attention  of 
their  pupils,  and  even  give  them  the  faireft  opportunities  of  judging 
for  themfelves  what  are  the  beft  of  the  different  practices  which 
they  fee  employed,  and  what  evidence  there  is  of  the  different 
theories  which  they  hear  moft  keenly  maintained.  On  many  of 
the  moft  important  points  both  of  theory  and  practice,  the  Un- 
dents can  find  no  difference  among  the  Profeffors  : and  they  will 
probably  find  but  little  difference  among  them  with  refped  to 
thofe  general  principles,  on  which  we  judge  of  the  degree  of  cre- 
dit that  fhould  be  given  to  the  recommendations  of  any  pradice, 
or  any  remedy,  whether  new  or  old  ; and  confequently  of  the  ex- 
pediency of  trying  it  in  any  difeafe  for  which  we  are  fenfible 
that  we  have  no  effedual  remedy,  as  is  often  the  cafe,  or  in 
which  the  pradice  generally  found  fuccefsful  has  failed. 
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Phyficians,  who  have  any  {hare  of  common  fenfe  and  know- 
ledge of  their  profeffion,  mud  always  didrud  thofe  practices  , 
and  thofe  medicines,  which  are  mod  drongly  recommended  as 
univerfally  and  infallibly  fuccefsful  in  particular  difeafes.  Not 
only  almod  univerfal  experience  hath  fliown  that  fuch  enco- 
miums are  falfe,  and  founded  on  credulity,  ignorance,  or  kna- 
very ; but  any  competent  knowledge  of  the  druCVare  and  func- 
tions of  the  human  body,  and  of  the  nature,  the  progrefs,  the  feat, 
and  the  caufes  of  many  difeafes,  mud  convince  them  that  there 
cannot  be  Inch  infallible  virtues  in  the  remedies  or  practices  recom- 
mended. But  when  the  remedies  fo  confidently  recommended  are 
kept  as  fecrets,  for  the  profit  of  a few  individuals,  that  kind  of 
didrud,  not  only  among  the  regular  faculty,  but  among  all  men  of 
fenfe,  is  dill  more  drongly  edablilhed : the  temptations  to  fraud 
and  falfehood  in  thefe  cafes  are  fo  great,  and  the  turpitude  of  thofe 
who  have  a pecuniary  filtered  in  the  fame  of  their  drugs  is  fo  gla- 
ring, that  truth  cannot  be  expedited  from  them. 

Any  medicine  or  any  practice  notorioufly  introduced  in  confie- 
quence  of  fuperdition,  mud  always  be  didruded  by  thofe  of  our 
faculty  who  are  themfelves  not  under  the  dominion  of  that  fuper- 
dition : though  it  cannot  be  denied  that  fome  fuch  medicines  or 
practices,  by  their  influence  on  the  imagination,  or  by  the  great  faith 
of  the  patients  on  whom  they  were  employed,  may  now  and  then 
have  had  powerful  and  falutary  effects.  But  this  mode  of  opera- 
% tion  of  any  practices  or  medicines  is  fo  precarious,  that  no  Phyfi- 
cian  in  his  fenfes  will  ever  rifk  the  lives  of  his  patients,  and  at  the 
fame  time  his  own  reputation  for  underdanding  and  profeffional 
knowledge,  by  trading  to  them,  to  the  exclufion  of  remedies  of 
more  general  and  certain  efficacy. 

Lajily , Any  medicine  or  mode  of  practice  notorioully  introduced 
in  confequence  of  bad  reafoning,  and  falfe,  or  at  bed  conjectural, 
notions  of  the  nature  and  caufe  of  a difeafe,  mud  always  be  didrud- 
ed 
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cd  by  thofe  of  the  regular  faculty,  who  perceive  the  badnefs  of  the 
reafoning,  and  are  aware  of  the  uncertainty,  or  perhaps  the  error  of 
the  notions  that  ledto  the  ufe  of  them.  Even  the  ftrong  teftimo- 
nials  and  recommendations  which  are  almoft  always  given  in  fa- 
vour of  every  new  practice  and  medicine,  are  not  fufficient  to  re- 
move that  diftruft  on  die  part  of  a Phyftcian,  who  knows  how  ge- 
nerally fuch  teitimonials  have  proceeded  from  fome  kind  of  infatu- 
ation, and  hone  ft  deception,  not  only  in  thofe  who  introduced  the 
new  remedies,  and  who  might  therefore  be  thought  blindly  partial 
to  them,  but  in  thofe  who  adopted  them,  and  in  thofe  on  whom, 
they  were  employed,  and  who  bona  fide  believed  that  they  had  been 
cured  by  them. 

Yet  even  that  irrefiftible  diftruft  does  not  always  hinder,  nor 
ought  it  to  hinder,  Phyficians  from  trying  many  of  the  new  re- 
medies fo  recommended.  There  are  many  very  common  and 
deplorable  difeafes,  for  which  we  have  certainly  no  remedy ; 
though  perhaps  we  have  plenty  of  drugs,  and  various  modes  of 
praflice,  which  have  been  faid  to  cure  them.  There  are  fome  dift 
eafes  for  which  we  have  remedies  tha*-  very  generally  cure  them ; 
which  remedies  however  have  often  very  difagreeable,  fometimes 
diftrefsful  or  even  dangerous  effects.  A Phyftcian  is  not  only  jufti- 
fiable  in  trying,  but  would  hardly  be  juftifiable  if  he  did  not  try, 
fome  of  the  new  remedies  from  time  to  time  recommended  in  thofe 
difeafes. 

Within  thefe  twenty  years  a preparation  of  a mineral  iubftance, 
called  Baryta , or  Terra  ponderofa,  was  ftrongly  recommended  by 
an  ingenious  and  refpeftable  Phyftcian,  the  late  Dr  Adair  Craw- 
ford, as  a powerful  remedy  for  the  King’s  Evil ; a difeafe,  in  one 
form  or  another,  perhaps  the  moft  general,  the  1110ft  diftrefting,  and 
(including  its  effe<5ts  when  it  falls  on  the  lungs  and  produces  con- 
fumption)  the  moft  fatal  that  we  have  in  this  country.  I have 
no  doubt  that  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  30,000  people,  perhaps 
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double  this  number,  every  year  die  of  the  King’s  Evil  in  one  form 
or  another.  For  this  deplorable  difeafe  at  that  time  we  had,  and, 
with  forrow  I muft  fay,  at  this  hour  we  have,  pofttively  no  cure. 
Dr  Adair  Crawford’s  reafoning,  which  led  him  to  try  the  Baryta , 
and  the  fuppofed  analogy  of  the  pretended  good  effects  of  fea-wa- 
ter,  were  altogether  unfatisfacftory  : but  his  recommendations  of  it 
Were  very  ftrong,  as  having  been  found  experimentally  fuccefsful, 
and  were  foon  confirmed  by  at  leaft  as  ftrong  teftimonials  from 
many  other  Phyficians.  The  fubftance  in  queftion  was  faid  to  be 
fo  active,  as  to  have  been  employed  with  good  fuccefs,  inftead  of 
arfenic,  to  poifon  rats.  It  was  therefore  neceffary  to  ufe  it  with 
caution.  It  has  been  ufed  accordingly  ever  fince  with  due  caution 
by  many  practitioners  ; probably  by  fome  hundreds  of  us.  I be- 
lieve I myfelf  have  given  it  to  fome  hundreds,  and  probably  many 
other  practitioners  have  given  it  to  much  greater  numbers  of  pa- 
tients. The  refult  of  all  this  practice,  or  of  many  thoufands  of  ex- 
periments with  it,  is  a mafs  of  irreconcileable  contradictions.  That 
many  patients,  though  few  in  proportion  to  the  whole  number  wh<$ 
got  it,  have  recovered  while  ufing  it,  is  moft  certain  : juft  as  hap- 
pened formerly  to  many  of  thofe  who  had  the  fame  difeafe  before 
the  Baryta  was  introduced  into  practice ; and  as  hath  happened 
more  lately  to  many  patients  ill  of  the  King’s  Evil,  who  did  not 
get  that  medicine : But  the  difficult  queftions  remain*  Did  thofe 
patients  recover  in  confequence  of  it  ? Did  it  cure  them  ? or,  Were 
they  in  any  refpect  the  better  for  it  ? The  refult  of  my  own  expe- 
riments and  obfervations  with  refpect  to  it  ftrongly  is,  that  it  is  a 
remedy  juft  of  the  fame  value  with  the  Royal  Touch. 

Within  thefe  five  years,  an  herb,  called  Digitalis , or  Foxglove, 
was  ftrongly  recommended  as  a cure  for  confumptions  ; and  has 
been  fairly  tried  in  this  difeafe,  I prefume  by  fome  hundreds  of 
practitioners.  I know  that  I myfelf,  within  thefe  four  years,  have 
prefcribed,  or  concurred  in  confultation  with  other  Phyficians  in 
prefcribing  it,  to  more  than  120  confumptive  patients.  The  ge- 
neral 
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neral  efficacy  of  the  medicine  was  well  known : it  was  known  to  be 
fo  powerful , that  a dofe  of  it,  not  larger  than  a common  pinch  of 
fnuff,  might  diforder  moft  violently,  or  very  probably  kill,  a 
drong  man.  Yet  the  foxglove  had  been  much  ufed  for  near 
twenty  years  before,  as  a remedy  for  dropfy,  in  many  cafes  of 
which  it  had  proved  really  very  ufeful.  Phyficians  had  alfo  learn* 
ed,  from  its  effedls  on  their  dropfical  patients,  I believe  at  firft  to 
their  great  adonifhment,  that  the  foxglove  leflened  very  remark- 
ably the  quicknefs  of  the  pulfe,  bringing  it  down  fometimes  from 
120,  or  140,  to  80,  60,  or  fometimes  even  to  40,  or  30,  in  a mi- 
nute. This  effetd  of  it  certainly  promifed  to  do  good  in  con- 
fumptions,  in  which  great  quicknefs  of  the  pulfe,  as  part  of  the 
heCtic  fever,  is  one  of  the  word  fymptoms  : it  feemed  even  podi- 
ble,  that  by  that  mode  of  operation  it  might  greatly  leffen,  or  flop 
altogether,  the  inflammation  and  bad  fuppuration  in  the  lungs, 
and  fo  allow  the  ulcers  in  them  to  heal.  In  a difeafe  for  which  we 
had  no  remedy;  which,  in  fpite  of  all  our  efforts  employed  from  the 
hour  when  the  beginning  of  it  is  firft  obferved,  proves  fatal  to 
three  patients  out  of  four  ; and  which,  in  its  advanced  or  confirm- 
ed date,  is  fatal  in  at  lead  nineteen  cafes  out  of  twenty ; there 
could  be  no  fcruple  about  employing  a remedy  fo  drongly  recom- 
mended, as  having  been  found  practically  ufeful ; efpecially  as  the 
mode  of  adminidering  with  fafety  that  aCtive  and  dangerous  me- 
dicine was  by  that  time  very  generally  known.  So  to  work  we 
went,  with  great  diligence,  to  try  the  Foxglove  on  a large  propor- 
tion of  our  confumptive  patients  : fome  of  whom  grew  better  for 
fome  time,  and  a few  of  whom,  I fear  very  few  indeed,  have  re- 
covered, to  all  appearance  completely  and  permanently : jud  as 
ufed  to  happen,  and  has  continued  to  happen,  to  a few  of  the  ma- 
ny confumptive  patients  who  never  got  one  particle  of  Foxglove. 
It  dill  remains  doubtful , whether,  in  any  circumdances  of  con- 
fumption,  that  boaded  medicine  has  done  any  great  or  perma- 
nent 
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nent  good : blit  to  me  it  feems  probable,  that  in  a few  cafes  it 
has  really  been  of  fervice ; and  of  courfe  that  in  the  fame,  or  ve- 
ry fimilar  circumftances,  it  may  hereafter  be  ufed  occafionally  with 
fome  advantage  ; juft  as  many  other  medicines  may  be,  and  ac- 
tually have  been.  But  moft  of  us,  I prefume,  have  already  feen 
more  than  enough  of  its  adminiftration  to  convince  us,  that  it  is 
not  a cure  for  confumption  ; that  very  often  it  does  no  good,  and 
fometimes  pofttively  does  harm,  by  the  great  weaknefs,  ftcknefs, 
and  oppreftion,  that  it  produces  ; fo  as  to  make  it  neceftary  to  de- 
lift  from  the  ufe  of  it,  even  in  fome  cafes  in  which  it  had  greatly 
leflened  the  quicknefs  of  the  pulfe. 

Though  the  trials  made  with  thofe  two  new  medicines  proved 
unfuccefsful,  I fhould  think  it  illiberal  and  unjuft  to  blame  me,  or 
any  Phyfician,  for  trying  them.  But  if  all  fuch  trials  were  deli- 
berately condemned,  as  wrong  at  leaft,  if  not  criminal,  certainly 
they  never  could  be  regarded  as  any  peculiar  wrong  or  crime  with 
relpecft  to  the  patients  in  the  clinical  wards  of  this  Hofpital,  or  as 
proceeding,  in  the  fmalleft  degree,  from  any  permiflion,  real  or  pre- 
tended, given  by  the  Managers  to  the  Profeifors,  to  try  every  prac- 
tice,, and  all  kinds  of  experiments,  on  thofe  unhappy  patients,  for 
the  general  interejls  of  fcience.  Probably  all  of  us,  and  certainly  I 
at  leaft,  ufed  or  tried  both  thofe  medicines  in  the  difeafes  which 
they  were  faid  to  cure,  in  private  practice,  before  we  ufed  them 
in  the  clinical  wards,  and  have  ufed  them  twenty  or  forty  times 
more  in  private  practice  than  in  the  Hofpital. 

With  equal  franknefs  I fhall  mention  two  other  very  celebra- 
ted new  remedies,  for  the  not  trying  of  which  I know  I have  been 
more  blamed  by  my  own  pupils  and  others,  than  ever  I was  for  all 
the  remedies,  new  or  old,  that  I have  tried  in  the  courfe  of  my 
life.  One  of  thefe  was  another  boafted  cure  for  confumption, 
recommended  about  ten  or  twelve  years  ago  ; namely,  the  breath- 
ing, inftead  of  pure  air,  what  might  be  called  (at  leaft  compara- 
tively) 
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tiveiy)  foul  or  tainted  air  ; that  is,  common  air  mixed  with  a cer- 
tain proportion  of  fome  kinds  of  air,  ( gafes ),  which  by  themfelves 
are  unfit  for  the  purpofe  of  breathing.  The  reafoning  that  led  to 
this  curious  practice  was  abundantly  ingenious,  but  to  me  ap- 
peared as  flimfy,  and  as  flenderly  fupported,  as  any  that  we  have 
in  phyfic.  Nor  was  this  the  worft  of  it;  for  fuppofing  the  theo- 
ry of  confumption,  and  of  hedtic  efpecially,  which  was  given  as 
a reafon  for  the  practice  recommended,  and  the  correfponding 
theory  of  the  fea-fcurvy,  to  be  perfectly  true,  the  molt  obvious  prac- 
tical inference  from  them  was,  that,  to  cure  a confumption,  nothing 
more  could  be  wanted  but  juft  to  put  the  patient  on  the  common 
fea-faring  diet,  only  taking  care  not  to  continue  it  too  long,  left 
he  ihould  get  the  fcurvy  inftead  of  his  confumption.  That  very 
diet,  which  almoft  certainly  would  give  a healthy  perfon  the  fcur- 
vy in  three  or  four  months,  ought  juft  as  certainly  to  have  cu- 
red a confumption  in  one  or  two  months.  This  inference  had 
not  altogether  efcaped  the  view  of  the  ingenious  author  of  the 
new  theory  and  practice : but  it  does  not  appear  that  he  ever 
chofe  to  put  his  dodtrine  to  that  decifive  teft.  For  thefe  reafons, 
and  alfo  becaufe  the  theory  as  well  as  the  pradtice  recommended 
were  inconfiftent  with  what  I knew  of  the  good  effedts  of  milk 
and  vegetable  diet,  and,  of  riding  on  horfeback  in  our  pureft  coun- 
try-air during  our  beft  fummer-weather,  (which  exercife,  by  the 
by,  had  been  at  leaf!  as  ftrongly  recommended  as  an  almoft  certain, 
cure  for  confumption  by  Dr  Sydenham,  one  of  the  molt  eminent 
Phyficians  that  ever  pradlifed  in  England,  as  any  of  the  new  re- 
medies have  been  by  thofe  who  propofed  them),  it  was  impoftible 
for  me  not  to  diftruft  fadly  the  firft  teftimonials,  ftrong  as  thefe  of 
courfe  were,  in  favour  of  the  pradtice  recommended,  or  to  be  am- 
bitious of  the  honour  of  being  the  fir  ft  in  this  country  to  make 
trial  of  it.  But  as  it  was  ftill  pojjible  that  thofe  teftimonials  might 
be  true,  and  that  the  practice  might  prove  a valuable  addition  to 
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the  art  of  phyfic,  I was  curious  to  learn  how  it  fucceeded  with 
others  : for  I knew  that  many  praClitioners  would  be  eager  to  try 
it.  The  first  and  the  last  piece  of  intelligence  that  I received  about 
it,  after  an  interval  of  many  years,  were  equally  edifying  and  de- 
cifive.  The  firft  was  from  one  of  my  own  pupils  ; who  tried  it 
with  great  diligence  on  feveral  patients,  and  was  delighted  to  find 
that  it  agreed  vaftly  well  with  them  all ; and  that  all  of  them  were 
much  the  better  for  it : but  all  of  them  died  of  their  difeafe  in  a 
few  months.  This,  being  interpreted,  means,  in  plain  Englilh, 
that  he  and  his  patients  had  been  much  amufed  and  gratified  for 
fome  time  by  the  new  praCtice,  though  this  in  reality  did  no  good ; 
the  difeafe  running  its  natural  courfe,  juft  as  it  would  have  done 
if  no  fuch  practice  had  been  employed.  The  laft  intelligence,  or 
rather  no  intelligence  that  I got  of  it,  within  thefe  few  weeks,  was 
from  an  eminent  practitioner  in  this  city,  Mr  Benjamin  Bell,  whom 
I chanced  to  afk  whether  he  had  any  recent  experience  of  the 
pneumatic  practice  in  queftion.  He  faid,  he  had  not : but  added, 
that  very  lately  he  had  put  the  fame  queftion  to  a great  London 
Dodtor,  to  whom  he  had  occafion  to  write  about  a patient,  and  had 
received  for  anfwer,  that  he  (the  London  DoCtor)  believed  fome- 
thing  of  that  kind  had  been  talked  of  feven  or  eight  years  ago  ; but 
that  he  had  heard  nothing  of  it  lately. 

Another  new  and  ftrongly  recommended  practice,  which  I have 
never  tried,  is  one  mentioned  in  my  former  Memorial,  (page  227.) : 
I mean  the  ufe  of  the  nitric  acid,  ( Aquafortis ) , properly  diluted, 
inftead  of  quickfilver,  (properly  prepared),  as  a cure  for  the 
fafhionable  diftemper.  It  was  fuppofed,  that  not  the  quick- 
filver, but  fomething  (oxygen)  united  with  it  when  duly  prepared 
for  ufe,  and  feparated  from  it  in  the  body,  was  the  remedy  for  that 
difeafe.  This  might  be  true,  for  aught  that  I knew  ; though  the 
proof  of  it  was  by  no  means  complete  or  fatisfaClory.  But  it  was 
inftantly  coupled  with  another  fuppofition,  of  which  I could  fee 
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neither  proof  nor  probability,  namely,  that  all  the  good  effe&s  gene- 
rally obtained  from  the  ufe  of  the  common  preparations  of  quickfil-* 
ver  proceeded  from  the  oxygen,  and  all  the  bad  effects  of  them  from 
the  metal  itfelf.  A,s  the  pure  liquid  quicklilver  may  be  drunk  to 
the  amount  of  a pound  every  morning  for  many  days,  or  perhaps 
months  together,  without  doing  either  good  or  harm,  and  in  fafl 
had  beeri  drunk  very  freely  fome  fourfcore  years  ago  by  many 
hundreds  of  fine  people  in  London,  juft  becaufe  it  was  the  fafhion, 
I ftiould  have  thought  it  more  probable  that  the  bad  as  well  as  the 
good  effefls  of  our  good  old  medicine  proceeded  from  the  ingre- 
dient of  acknowledged  great  activity,  than  from  the  one  which 
feemed  to  be  inert  itfelf,  but  a convenient  vehicle  for  introducing 
the  other  ingredient  into  the  human  body.  But  as  thefe  cautious 
fpeculations  were  difregarded,  and  aqua  fortis , as  containing  the 
fuppofed  falutary  oxygen  without  the  fuppofed  pernicious  metal, 
was  freely  ufed  and  ftrongly  recommended  as  admirably  fuc- 
cefsful,  I was  very  anxious,  notwithftanding  my  diftrull  of  the 
reafoning,  to  get,  from  practitioners  whom  I knew,  the  moft  authen- 
tic and  impartial  accounts  of  the  fucccfs  of  the  new  remedy.  One 
of  the  firft  to  whom  I applied  for  fuch  information  was  an  emi- 
nent Surgeon  already  mentioned,  Mr  Benjamin  Bell : and  the  firft 
intelligence  I got  from  him  about  it  was,  that  he  had  already  had 
feveral  patients  who  were  fuppofed  and  faid  to  have  been  cured  by 
it ; but  found  to  their  forrow  that  they  were  not  cured,  and  were 
fain  to  fubmit  to  be  cured  by  the  old  remedy,  under  his  care. 
This  difcouraging  information,  and  fome  fimilar  inftances  that  I 
have  met  with  fince,  and  fome  inftances  of  diftreffmg  effe&s  from 
the  Nitric  acid,  not  very  unlike  to  fome  of  the  bad  effefls  of  Mer- 
cury, efpecially  on  the  ftomach  and  bowels,  have  hitherto  deterred 
me  from  trufting  the  life,  .or  even  the  nofe  of  any  patient  to  the 
new  remedy.  Yet  I am  by  no  means  fure  that  it  is  altogether 
ufelefs,  even  in  the  difeafe  for  which  it  has  been  recommended  : 
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nor  can  I think  a Phyfician  blameable,  if,  in  certain  cafes  of  that 
difeafe,  he  fhould  employ  it. 

Yet  frequent  as  our  difappointments  with  relpedt  to  the  virtues 
of  new  remedies,  whether  medicines  or  peculiar  modes  of  practice, 
have  been ; and  great  as  our  indignation  muft  be  at  many  of  our 
brethren,  for  their  irrational  credulity,  in  firft  allowing  themfelves- 
to  be  deceived,  and  then  in  aflifting  to  deceive  others,  by  their 
carelefs  obfervation  and  too  confident  teftimonials  of  the  efficacy 
of  fuch  remedies  ; we  are  not  entitled  to  rejedt,  and  refufe  to  try, 
all  new  medicines  and  practices  : for  this  would  amount  to  a refo- 
lution  not  to  allow  the  practice  of  phyfic  to  be  improved  ; though 
we  all  muft  feel  to  our  forrow,  that  there  are  many  frequent,  fe~ 
vere,  and  dangerous  difeafes,  for  which  we  have  no  cure,  and  many 
others,  in  which  our  belt  practice,  with  the  help  of  all  the  reme- 
dies molt  recommended  in  them,  is  but  precarious,  in  fome  cafes 
failing  altogether,  and  in  others  proving  put  imperfe&ly  fuccefsful. 

We  are  not  even  entitled  to  rejedt,  without  a trial,  the  tellimony 
of  our  brethren  in  favour  of  practices,  the  good  effedts,  or  mode 
of  operation  of  which,  we  are  unable  to  explain.  Such  is  the  im- 
perfection of  our  boafted  fcience,  that  the  pernicious  influence  of 
fome  things  as  caufes  of  difeafes,  and  the  falutary  mode  of  opera- 
tion of  other  things  as  remedies,  are  to  us  equally  infcrutable,  and 
perhaps  will  ever  remain  fo.  Yet  the  bare  knowledge  of  the 
Ample  unexplained  fadts,  that  fome  fuch  things  are  hurtful,  and 
others  of  them  ufeful,  may  be  of  infinite  importance : and  it  is 
the  duty  of  every  Phyfician,  in  his  practice,  to  avail  himfelf  of  that 
empirical  knowledge. 

Of  the  numberlefs  new  medicines  and  pradtices,  which,  in  the 
courfe  of  the  laft  century,  were  introduced  with  the  higheft  enco- 
miums, two  have  adtually  been  approved  and  eftablifhed  by  the 
molt  ample  and  decifive  experience,  as  highly  falutary  and  import- 
ant ; namely,  firft,  Inoculation  for  the  fmall-pox,  introduced  by 
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Lady  Mary  Wortly  Montague  about  fourfcore  years  ago; 
and,  fecondly,  Inoculation  for  the  cow-pox,  in  order  to  preferve 
the  perfon  fo  inoculated  from  the  fmall-pox  for  ever  after ; a prac- 
tice introduced  by  Dr  Jenner  within  thefe  five  years.  Both  thefe 
pradlices  were  originally,  and  the  latter  of  them  ft  ill  is,  altogether 
empirical.  The  former,  when  firft  employed,  was  recommended 
entirely  by  the  ftrong  teftimonials  of  its  great  fuccefs  : the  latter 
is  fo  at  this  hour.  It  is  a kind  of  reproach  to  our  fcience  : for  if 
all  the  Phyficians  in  Europe  were  put  to  the  rack^  they  could 
not  aftign  even  the  fliadow  of  a reafon  why  the  cow-pox,  any 
more  than  the  great  pox,  Ihould  fecure  a perfon  for  ever  after- 
wards from  the  fmall-pox.  The  cafe,  I believe,  is  fomewhat 
different  with  refpedl  to  the  good  effetfts  of  inoculation  in  ma- 
king the  fmall-pox  mild  and  fafe.  We  certainly  know  fome 
circumftances  about  it  which  contribute  to  that  good  effedl  : 
but  I doubt  much  whether  any  mode  of  preparation  before 
inoculating,  or  any  ufe  of  the  cool  regimen  after  it  and  during  the 
difeafe,  be  all  on  which  the  benefit  of  inoculation  depends.  There 
feems  to  be  fomething  about  it  not  yet  explained.  At  any  rate,  for 
a long  time  after  it  was  firft  ufed  in  England,  the  benefit  of  it, 
afcertained  by  experience,  was  not  in  the  leaft  explained,  or  ac- 
counted for,  by  medical  fcience.  The  hiftory  of  phyfic  does  not 
afford  two  other  fuch  inftances,  of  practices,  not  only  not  recom- 
mended by  any  fcience  or  theory,  but  feemingly  each  of  them  a 
downright  outrage  on  humanity  and  common  fenfe.  To  infedt  a 
man  deliberately  with  a loathfome  difeafe,  derived  from  a brute ; 
or  wilfully  to  communicate  to  a man  a very  dangerous  and  loath- 
fome difeafe,  though  taken  from  another  man,  in  order  to  preferve 
him  from  the  danger  of  the  fame  difeafe,  might  well  be  called  an 
abfurd  as  well  as  a dangerous  experiment : and  certainly  any  Phyfi- 
cians who  fhould  have  prefumed  to  try,  or  to  recommend,  fuch  ex- 
periments, would  foon,  and  moft  defervedly,  have  become  objetfts 
of  indignation  and  horror,  to  their  countrymen ; if  the  whole  tenor 
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of  their  condudt  had  not  fhewn  that  they  adled  uprightly,  to  the 
belt  of  their  judgment,  for  the  benefit  of  thofe  on  whom  the  ex-*- 
periments  were  tried. 

I can  remember,  that  between  forty  and  fifty  years  ago,  when 
there  were  ftill  many  doubts  and  fears  and  keen  difputes  about 
inoculation  for  the  fmall  pox,  my  father  took  care  to  get  all  his 
children  inoculated  ; partly,  as  I learned  many  years  afterwards,  be- 
caufe  he  knew  that  five  of  his  own  brothers  and  fillers  had  died  of 
that  difeafe  ; which  feemed  to  imply  that  it  was  peculiarly  fatal, 
in  confequence  probably  of  fome  peculiarity  of  conllitution,  in  his 
family.  His  condudl  in  getting  his  own  children  inoculated,  with 
all  of  whom  it  fucceeded  perfectly,  enabled  him  to  recommend  it 
generally  and  confidently  ; and  precluded  a number  of  frivolous 
and  endlefs  difputes  about  it.  I believe  his  example  as  well  as  his 
precepts  contributed  much  to  make  the  practice  of  inoculation 
almoft  univerfal  at  Aberdeen,  where  at  that  time  he  lived. 

Little  more  than  three  years  ago,  in  confequence  of  the  flrong 
teftimonials  which  I had  feen  in  favour  of  it,  I wilhed  to  try  the 
inoculation  with  the  cow-pox.  It  happened  that  Dr  Tierny,  a 
difciple  of  Dr  Jenner,  was  at  that  time  (fpring  1800)  one  of  my 
pupils,  and  had  juft  received  from  him  fome  cow-pox  matter.  The 
firft  perfon  on  whom  I tried  it,  and  the  firft  perfon  in  whom  I ever 
faw  the  difeafe,  was  a child  of  my  own  ; and  this  too  at  the  time 
when  his  mother  was  nurfing  hi'm.  I believe  I was  the  firft  Phyfi- 
cian  in  Edinburgh  who  tried  or  recommended  that  practice  j which 
certainly  I never  could  or  durft  have  recommended  to  any  perfon,  if 
1 had  not  employed  it,  when  I had  an  opportunity,  in  my  own  fa- 
mily. The  fimple  queftion,  which,  on  that  fuppofition,  would  have 
met  me  at  once,  mull  effectually  have  Hopped  my  mouth.  I foon 
learned  that  it  had  been  pradtifed  fix  months  before  by  Dr  Ander- 
son of  Leith,  with  its  ufual  complete  fuccefs.  Since  that  time  it 
has  become  fo  common  in  Edinburgh,  that  it  is  no  longer  an  objedt 
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of  alarm,  nay,  hardly  of  curiofity,  even  among  the  great  mafs  of 
the  people. 

When  Phylicians,  in  the  trials  which  they  make  of  new  medi- 
cines and  new  pradlices,  or  in  declining  to  try  fach  remedies,  do 
to  their  patients,  whether  in  great  hofpitals  or  in  private  houfes, 
juft  what  they  do  to  thofe  who  are  deareft  to  them,  their  patients 
furely  have  no  reafon  to  complain  of  them.  Nay,  I cannot  for 
my  heart  conceive  what  better,  or  what  elfe,  they  exped,  or  would 
have  of  us.  But  as  Mr  John  Bell  and  his  clients  have  been  at  fo 
much  pains  to  convince  the  public,  that  the  practice  of  the  Clini- 
cal Profeftors,  in  the  wards  allotted  to  them  in  this  Hofpital,  is  a 
partial  evil , (that  is  to  fay,  a very  horrible  evil  to  the  unhappy  pa- 
tients who  are  the  fubjedts  of  it),  but  that  it  is  allowed , on  the  pre - 
fumption  of  general  good , efpecially  in  hopes  that  it  will  promote  the 
general  interejls  of  fcience ; it  is  plain,  that  they  think  there  is 
fomething  in  it  that  is  very  bad  for  the  individual  patients  on 
whom  it  is  employed,  and  fomething  in  it  which  ought  not  to  be, 
and  would  not  be,  allowed,  were  it  not  on  the  prefumption  of  ge- 
neral good,  and  with  a view  to  promote  the  general  interefts  of 
fcience. 

On  that  moft  ferious  point,  where  the  health  and  the  lives  of  the 
poor  and  unhappy  entrufted  to  our  care  are  at  ftake,  we  ought  cer- 
tainly, without  fcruple,  to  make  ufe  of  every  friend  and  every 

fa- 

I Ihould  therefore  humbly  beg  of  Mr  John  Bell  and  his  clients, 
whether  friends  or  foes  to  mankind  in  general,  and  to  us  Clinical 
Profeffors  in  particular,  to  be  a little  more  explicit ; and  to  fpecify 
what  mode  of  practice  they  think  we  ought  to  follow  in  the  clinical 
wards,  in  every  refpecft,  but  efpecially  with  refpedt  to  the  trying 
of  experiments,  or  the  employing  of  very  old  or  very  new,  of  un- 
ufual  or  of  dangerous  remedies,  purely  for  the  good  of  the  individual 
patients  on  whom  they  are  employed,  and  without  any  regard  to 
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the  general  inlerejls  of fcience , or  to  any  remote  and  general  good  what- 
ever. For  example,  let  them  ftate  the  general  principle  or  rule  of 
conduct  that  fhould  airefl  us  in  the  treatment  of  patients  labour- 
ing under  difeafes,  for  the  cure  of  which  refpectively  we  have 
modes  of  practice  or  medicines  of  great  and  certain  efficacy.  Let 
them  fay  what  we  ought  to  do  in  thofe  difeafes,  (if  there  be  any 
fuch),  for  each  of  which  we  have  many  certain  cures  : let  them  fay 
what  we  ought  to  do  with  our  patients  labouring  under  difeafes 
for  which  we  have  no  certain  cures,  but  in  which  different  re- 
medies.. of  great  though  precarious  efficacy,  are  occaf  onally  ufed 
with  fuccefs  : let  them  fay  what  we  ought  to  do  in  thofe  difeafes,  for 
which  we  are  fenfible  that  we  haVe  no  cure,  but  for  which  fome 
new,  and  by  us  untried  remedies  have  been  ftrongly  recommend- 
ed : let  them  fay  explicitly  what  they  would  have  us  do,  in  thofe 
cafes,  in  which  the  remedies  that  we  firft  employed,  becaufe  we 
thought  them  the  beft,  proved  unfuccefsful,  and  whether,  in  fuch 
common  cafes,  they  would  have  us  defi ft  from  all  further  attempts 
to  cure  the  patients,  and  fairly  leave  them  to  their  fate,  or  whether 
we  ought  to  try  other  practices  and  other  medicines,  new  or  old, 
on  thofe  patients,  in  order  to  give  them  every  chance  for  their 
lives ; and  in  what  order,  or  on  what  principle  of  feledlion  and 
preference,  thefe  trials  ought  to  be  made.  It  will  be  parti- 
cularly obliging,  and  not  only  very  ufeful  to  the  patients, 
but  highly  gratifying  to  me,  and  I dare  fay  to  all  my  bre- 
thren, if  they  will  favour  us  with  a corredl  and  ample  ca- 
talogue of  all  the  medicines  and  practices  hitherto  known  and 
recommended  by  Phyficians,  which  we  ought  not  to  employ. 
To  this  catalogue  I hope  they  will  add,  by  way  of  fupplement,  a 
lift  of  fuch  new  medicines  and  practices,  hitherto  unheard  of,  but 
hereafter  to  be  recommended,  which  we  muft  not  adopt,  nor  even 
try,  on  any  account  or  pretence  whatever.  Such  directions,  ad- 
monitions, and  catalogues,  from  a fet  of  men  fo  well  qualified  to 
give  them,  will  be  a much  more  effectual  fafegaard  *to  the  poor 
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than  all  the  charters  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons.  On  the 
undeniable  principle  formerly  explained,  That  whatever  is  bell  for 
the  patients  is  alfo  belt  for  the  ftudents  to  fee  and  learn,  and  moft 
for  the  eafe,  the  honour,  and  the  intereft  of  the  ProfefTors  to  do,  I 
can  promife  for  myfelf,  and  without  the  foolifh  ceremony  of  a ik- 
ing them  any  queftions,  I can  venture  to  promife  for  all  my  col- 
leagues, that  we  fhall  be  eager  to  ftudy  the  monita  et  pracepta  medi- 
co-moralia  of  Mr  John  Bell  and  his  clients,  and  happy  to  profit  by 
them  on  every  occafion. 

Such  a work,  the  product  of  their  joint  labours,  by  explaining 
and  eftablifhing  the  laws  or  general  principles  of  moral  condudl 
in  Phyficians  towards  their  patients,  will  in  the  firfl  place  refute  of 
courfe  thofe  pernicious  and  deteflable  principles  on  the  fame  fub- 
jedl  which  I had  Rated  in  my  former  Memorial,  (page  138.  to 
145.),  and  in  this  one,  (page  388.  to  393.),  as  part  of  my  introduc- 
tory Clinical  Letfture  : and  in  the  fecond  place,  it  will  enable  them 
to  convidl  the  Clinical  ProfefTors  of  an  infinite  number  of  the 
moft  horrible  atrocities  in  their  hofpital-pradlice,  of  which  at- 
trocities,  exprefted  by  ftrong  but  dark  hints,  Mr  John  Bell  has 
given  no  other  proof  but  plenty  of  points  of  admiration.  Thefe, 
though  very  cheap,  for  they  coft  no  more  than  femi-colons,  cer- 
tainly have  great  weight : but  till  the  law  be  clearly  afcertained,  if 
he  and  all  his  clients  were  fplit  into  points  of  admiration,  and  ten 
of  thefe  were  polled  after  every  word  of  his  Philippic,  they  could 
not  prove  that  the  law  had  been  violated. 

Such  a code  of  medical  moral  laws,  as  I humbly  crave  of  thofe 
who  have  fo  highly  bepraifed  the  Managers  of  the  Infirmary  and 
the  Clinical  ProfefTors,  for  a pretended  conduct  which  I fhould 
confider  as  a grofs  violation  of  the  firft  principles  of  law,  ofjuftice, 
of  humanity,  and  of  common  fenfe,  will  ferve  another  good  pur- 
pofe,  in  which  they  are  deeply  interefted : It  will  convince  the 

public  that  they  have  fome  kind  of  moral  principle  to  diredl  their 
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profeflional  condudl ; a proportion  which  the  whole  tenor  of  Mr 
John  Bell's  Anfwer  to  me,  bat  efpecially  of  the  praifes  beftowed 
©n  all  who  permitted,  and  all  who  conducted  fuch  clinical  lectures 
as  he  defcribed,  and  the  approbation  and  vote  of  thanks  of  his 
clients  for  that  good  work,  have  rendered  more  than  doubtful. 
The  principles  avowed  in  that  work  will  to  many  well-meaning 
people  appear  lefs  than  nothing  in  morality ; fomething  like  a 
negative  quantity  in  algebra,  or  debt  far  beyond  the  value  of  a 
perfon’s  eftate. 

Not  content  with  reprefenting  the  conduct  of  the  Clinical  Pro- 
felTors  as  every  thing  atrocious  and  horrible,  which  could  be  dif- 
tinftly  exprelfed  in  words,  or  even  clearly  conceived  to  be  done  by 
Phyficians  to  the  poor  and  unhappy  entrufted  to  their  profeffional 
care,  Mr  John  Bell,  like  a man  of  genius,  has  availed  himfelf  of  the 
boundlefs  power  of  imagination  in  thofe  wTho  were  to  perufe  his 
Philippic.  For  example,  (27,  28.),  The  Hofpital  itfelf  and  all  its  pa- 
tients, are  at  the  command  of  the  Clinical  Profejfors  ! They  walk  in  among 
thofe  patients  ! look  at  them  ! hang  their  nofological  labels  and  tallies 
round  their  necks  ! and  fend  them  to  their  own  wards , there  to  prick  off 
the  lines  of  the  prevailing  doctrines  upon  their  bodies. 

Macbeth.  How  now,  you  fecret,  black,  and  midnight  hags  ? 
What  is’t  you  do  ? 

Witches.  A deed  without  a name. 

This  has  always  been  regarded,  with  good  reafon,  as  one  of 
the  fineft  ftrokes  of  the  fublime  and  horrible  that  even  the  ge- 
nius of  Shakespeare  produced:  yet  it  is  but  juftice  to  Mr 
John  Bell  to  acknowledge,  that  he  has  attained  a fublimity  of 
horror  far  beyond  the  reach  of  Shakespeare  himfelf.  He 
has  given  us  a name  without  a deed : and  thofe  who  have  got 
the  name  may  exert  their  own  imaginations  to  find  a deed  cor- 
refponding  to  it  in  all  its  horrors.  Much  as  I know  of  the  cli- 
nical 
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nical  wards,  I muft  own  I cannot  even  guefs  what  is  meant  by 
pricking  off  the  lines  of  the  prevailing  doctrines  upon  the  bodies  of  the 
patients  : nor  can  I guefs  what  is  meant  by  hanging  our  nofological 
labels  and  tallies  round  their  necks . It  is  ufual,  and  I think  it  fhould 
be  an  invariable  rule,  to  affix  the  name  of  every  patient  at  the  head 
of  his  bed,  both  to  fave  time  and  trouble,  and  alfo  to  prevent  miff 
takes  : perhaps  it  would  be  right  to  infert  on  the  fame  card  the 
name  of  his  difeafe  : for  aught  I know  this  may  fometimes  have 
been  done  ; but  I never  heard,  nor  do  I believe,  that  any  fuch  cards, 
alias  nofological  labels  and  tallies,  were  ever  hung  round  the  necks 
of  the  patients.  To  do  this  would  be  ufelefs,  and  abundantly  ridi- 
culous ; but  fuch  a card  could  no  more  be  hurtful  to  a patient  than 
a necklace  or  a locket  hung  in  the  fame  manner.  The  word  nofologi- 
cal being  one  of  our  technical  words,  and  abfolutely  unintelligible  to 
thofe  who  are  not  of  our  profeffion,  may  mean  any  thing,  or  every 
thing,  the  moft  horrible  that  a gloomy  or  a difordered  imagination 
Can  conceive.  Yet  the  ufe  of  our  technical  nofological  names  for  diff 
eafes,  inftead  of  their  common  Engliffi  names,  which  the  patients  and 
their  friends  could  underhand,  is  a matter  of  delicacy  and  kindnefs 
to  them,  and  therefore  unqueftionably  of  duty  on  the  part  of  the 
Phyfician.  The  principle  in  this  cafe  is  the  fame  as  that  which 
leads  us,  in  giving  our  reports,  which  are  generally  in  Engliffi,  to 
mention  in  Latin  any  circumftances  that  might  either  alarm  or 
offend  the  patients  ; and  alfo  to  give  almoft  all  our  prefcriptions  in 
Latin,  that  the  patients  in  the  Infirmary,  juft  like  thofe  in  private 
practice,  may  not  be  diftreffed  unneceffarily  by  knowing  what  me- 
dicines they  are  getting.  Suppofing,  for  example,  the  name  of 
the  difeafe,  as  well  as  that  of  tlie  patient,  to  be  expreffed  on  a card, 
hung  at  the  top  of  the  bed,  there  could  be  no  harm  in  writing 
John  Black , Hydrothorax  ; or  Mary  White , Phthifis ; but  it  would  be 
very  ffiocking  to  thofe  patients,  if  the  one  fhould  read,  inftead  of 
Hydrothorax , Water  in  the  breaft,  and  the  other,  inftead  of  Phthifis , 
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Confnmption ; for  each  of  them  would  regard  this  intimation  as 
fentence  of  death. 

In  the  whole  of  that  mo  ft  ingenious,  elaborate,  and  eloquent  ac- 
count, which  Mr  John  Bell  has  given  of  the  condutft  of  the  Cli- 
nical Profeflbrs  in  this  Hofpital,  it  is  plain  that  he  kept  fteadily  in 
view  the  noble  principle,  at  leaft  as  old  as  Terence,  probably  as 
old  as  Menander, 

Nihil  est 

Quin  male  narrando  pojfit  depravarier  : 

' Tu  id  quod  boni  est  excerpis  ; dicis  quod  mali  est . 

Never,  I believe,  was  the  principle  more  faithfully  applied,  or  bet- 
ter illuftrated  : but  ftill  there  was  a difficulty,  which  to  men  of  or- 
dinary genius  would  have  appeared  infurmountable ; namely,  to 
procure  belief  of  that  marvellous  and  horrible  account,  or  even  to 
make  it  credible  that  the  author  of  it,  and  his  employers  and 
abettors,  did  themfelves  believe  it.  The  expedient  employed  for 
this  purpofe  by  Mr  John  Bell,  and  fully  adopted  and  fan(ftioned 
by  his  clients,  is  indeed  moft  admirable  ; and  to  the  belt  of  my 
knowledge  perfebtly  original.  It  confifts,  as  every  reader  muft  have 
obferved,  in  profeffing  the  higheft  approbation  of  that  de tellable 
fyftem,  and  bellowing  the  moft  fulfome  praifes  on  the  Managers 
for  permitting,  and  on  the  Profeflbrs  for  executing,  that  horrible 
mode  of  inftrubtion.  The  quotations  from  that  part  of  Mr  John 
Bell’s  Anfwer  to  me  being  ample  and  faithful,  every  reader  may 
judge  for  himfelf,  whether  it  was  his  purpofe  to  reprefent  the  Cli- 
nical Lectures  really  as  an  innocent  and  laudable  inftitution,  or  to 
make  them,  and  the  Profeflbrs,  and  the  Managers,  and  the  Hofpital 
itfelf,  obje<5ls  of  general  indignation  and  horror.  To  me  it  does  not 
appear  that  this  can  ever  be  made  a fubjefl  of  doubt  or  dilpute  : 
yet  to  that  moft  horrible  account  are  premifed  the  following  extra- 
vagant compliments  (3,  4,  5,  6.)  to  the  Profeflbrs,  and  to  the  Ma- 
nagers 1 
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nagers  : We  hope  that  ?io  cxprejfion  of  ours  will  be  interpreted  as  difre- 
fpc£lful  to  that  department  of  teaching  and  practice,  which  we  confider 
as  peculiarly  honourable  to  thofe  who  fulfil  the  duty , as  the  most  ufeful 
part  of  that  courfe  of  education , which  has  made  this  fchool  of  medicine 
esteemed  above  any  in  Europe . 

Phe  period  was  most  honourable  to  the  Patrons  and  Managers  of  this 
charity , and  ever  to  be  remembered , when , indifferent  to  vulgar  prejudice , 
and  undifmayed  by  popular  clamour , they  permitted  this  very  important 
department  of  public  teaching  to  be  affimilated  with  their  Hofpital. 
Regardlefs  of  every  thing  but  the  general  interests  of file  nee,  you  recei- 
ved within  your  walls  a department  which  could  bring  along  with  it 
nothing  but  public  odium. 

I firmly  believe  that  the  clinical  lectures,  conduced  as  they  al- 
ways have  been,  and  I trail  ever  fhall  be,  are  a very  ufeful  part  of 
the  courfe  of  medical  education  in  this  fchool : but  I am  not 
quite  convinced,  nor  is  it  neceffary  at  prefent  to  enquire 
whether  or  not  they  are  literally  the  most  ufefid  part  of  our 
medical  education.  I am  fure  at  leail  that  fuch  clinical  lec- 
tures as  Mr  John  Bell  has  deferibed,  waving  all  thoughts  of 
the  atrocity  of  them  with  refpe£l  to  the  patients,  would  be 
ufelefs,  and  worfe  than  ufelefs,  with  refpedt  to  the  iludents. 
None  of  thefe  are  iludying  phyiic  as  a fpeculative  fcience  of  mere 
curiofity,  and  wiihing  to  know,  or  perhaps  to  fee,  all  the  effedls, 
good  or  bad,  of  every  practice  and  every  medicine  on  the  human 
body ; juft  as  they  wifh  to  learn  all  the  known  effects  of  heat  and 
mixture  in  chemiftry.  All  of  them  wifh  to  learn  the  moft  fuccefs- 
ful  practice  of  phyfic,  which  is  to  be  the  ferious  buiinefs  of 
their  lives.  They  might  attend  many  courfes  of  fuch  deteftable 
clinical  lectures,  and  fee  many  thoufands  of  experiments  tried  on 
fome  hundreds  of  miferable  patients,  without  learning  the  leaft 
of  that  kind  of  practice,  by  the  fuccefs  of  which  they  are  them- 
felves  to  live  and  profper.  It  may  be  prefumed,  that  every  perfon 
of  good  fenfe,  however  little  acquainted  with  phyfic,  will  under- 
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{land  this  at  once,  and  perceive  the  truth  of  it.  But  it  may  eafily 
be  illuftrated  by  fimilar  imaginary  inftances  in  other  practical  arts, 
which,  like  phyfic,  depend  on  fcientific  principles,  and  have  gradu- 
ally been  improved,  both  by  accidental  difcoveries  and  obfervations, 
and  by  well- contrived  experiments.  If  a young  man  who  meant 
to  earn  his  bread  as  a watchmaker,  inftead  of  learning  the 
practice  of  an  eminent  mailer,  fhould  employ  himfelf  diligent- 
ly for  feven  years  in  feeing  a conllant  fucceffion  of  experiments 
with  pendulums,  and  fprings,  and  balances,  and  fufees,  he  certainly 
would  turn  out  a very  fcurvy  watchmaker.  A youth  meaning  to 
be  a dyer  would  probably  acquire  as  little  ufeful  knowledge  of  that 
art,  by-feeing  for  feven  years  fome  thoufands  of  experiments  annu- 
ally made  with  all  manner  of  dye-fluffs : and  a young  brewer,  who, 
inftead  of  learning  the  valuable  art  of  making  good  ale,  fhould  de- 
vote the  years  of  his  education  to  feeing  thoufands  of  experiments  in 
malting  and  brewing,  would  probably  have  but  few  cuftomers, 
and  no  cuftomer  more  than  once.  It  may  be  judged,  therefore,  that 
I at  leaft  fhould  not  conlider  the  fulfilling  of  that  duty,  fo  exqui- 
fttely  defcribed  by  Mr  John  Bell,  as  in  any  degree  honourable  to  the 
Profeffors  : on  the  contrary,  I fhould  think  it  infamous,  as  well  as 
criminal,  to  have  any  concern  in  it.  But  to  judge  fully  of  the  merit 
of  Mr  John  Bell’s  compliment  to  the  Clinical  Profeffors  collectively, 
and  to  myfelf  individually  as  one  of  them,  his  account  of  their 
praClice  muft  be  compared  with  what  I have  ftated  very  fully  and 
ftrongly  in  my  former  Memorial,  (page  138.  to  146.),  on  the  fubjeCt 
of  trying  experiments  on  patients.  If  what  he  has  ftated  as  the 
very  purpofe  of  the  inftitution  of  Clinical  LeCtures,  and  the  avow- 
ed conduCl  of  the  Clinical  Profeffors,  be  true,  all  that  I had  faid  on 
that  fubjeCt,  in  my  former  Memorial,  and  in  my  introductory 
Clinical  LeCture,  (quoted  page  388.  to  393.  of  this),  muft  be  not 
only  the  vileft  falfehood,  but  the  moft  deteftable  hypocrify.  How- 
ever, I need  not  be  at  much  pains  to  vindicate  myfelf  from  fuch 
an  inference  ; for  every  perfon  who  reads  that  extract  from  my  in- 
troductory 
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trodu&ory  Clinical  Le<5ture  mufl  admit,  that  for  me,  after  profi- 
ling fuch  principles,  to  have  a<5ted  in  violation  of  them,  that  is,  to 
have  conduced  the  Clinical  Lectures  and  Practice  in  the  manner 
that  Mr  John  Bell  has  fo  admirably  defcribed,  and  fo  highly  praifed, 
would  have  furpafled  all  power  of  the  human  countenance. 

Lavilh  as  Mr  John  Bell  has  been  of  his  praifes  of  the  Managers, 
for  their  liberal  and  honourable  conduct,  in  permitting  the  inlti- 
tution  of  Clinical  Lectures  ; and  for  their  firmnefs  in  being  indiffe- 
rent to  vulgar  prejudice , and  undifmayed  by  popular  clamour  on  that 
fubjedt ; he  has  omitted  many  other  circumftances,  equally  true, 
equally  important,  and  much  more  to  their  honour,  on  that  memo- 
rable occafion.  He  ought  undoubtedly  to  have  mentioned,  that 
they  were  unfhaken  by  the  frequent  earthquakes  and  Hill  more  fre- 
quent eruptions  of  volcanos  which  occurred  at  that  time ; that  they 
were  unmoved  by  the  daily  eclipfes  of  the  fun  and  moon,  which 
alarmed  every  inhabitant  of  Edinburgh  except  themfelves  ; that 
they  were  regardlefs  of  the  aftonifhing  number  of  ghofts  which 
ufed  to  walk  the  streets  at  broad  noon,  to  the  great  terror  of  the 
good  living  people  of  Edinburgh ; and  that  they  were  deaf  to  all 
the  admonitions  of  the  horfes  and  oxen,  who  ufed  to  fpeak  in  every 
field,  as  fluently  as  the  ableft  lawyers  did  at  the  bar.  To  the  beft 
of  my  knowledge  and  belief,  all  thefe  portentous  prodigies  were  juft 
as  poflible,  and  as  true,  as  that  popular  clamour,  and  vulgar  pre- 
judice, which  he  fo  highly  bepraifes  the  Managers  for  difregard- 
ing  ; innuendo , that  there  were  fuch  prejudice  and  clamour  for  them 
to  difregard. 

It  will  perhaps  appear  a very  bold,  if  not  a defperate  underta- 
king, to  attempt  to  prove  the  negative  in  this  cafe,  namely,  that  at 
the  time  when  the  Medical  Clinical  Lectures  were  inftituted,  that 
is,  feveral  years  before  I was  born,  there  was  no  vulgar  prejudice, 
and  no  popular  clamour  againft  them.  Yet,  confidering  how  gene- 
rally unfortunate  Mr  John  Bell  and  his  clients  have  been,  with  re- 
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fpe<£t  to  their  mod  important  fadls,  much  more  drongly  afferted 
than  the  one  at  prefent  under  confideration,  it  feems  but  a reafon- 
able  and  candid  prefumption  to  fuppofe  that  they  have  been  at 
lead  as  unfortunate  on  this  point ; and  certainly  it  would  be 
fair  and  neceffary  to  require  of  them  to  give  fome  proof, of 
that  fa<5t,  which  is  irreddibly  conveyed  by  their  innuendo . I am 
fure  I never  heard  of  any  fuch  vulgar  prejudices  or  popular  cla- 
mours having  occurred  at  the  time  when  the  Clinical  Ledtures  were 
indituted ; and  if  any  fuch  had  occurred  at  that  time,  I fhould 
think  it  almod  impodible  that  the  memory,  the  tradition,  or  the 
records  of  them  fhould  have  been  lod  in  little  more  than  half  a 
century. 

I have  examined,  with  the  mod  fcrupulous  care,  the  records  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  Managers  of  the  Royal  Infirmary,  at  that 
time,  and  for  t .velve  years  afterwards  : but  in  them  I can  find  no 
vedige  of  fuch  things  ; which,  if  they  had  occurred,  furely  muji 
immediately  have  become  known  to  the  Managers,  muji  have  en- 
gaged their  mod  ferious  attention,  and  muji  have  induced 
them  to  explain,  as  they  eafily  could  have  done,  the  nature  and 
purpofe  of  clinical  lectures,  in  fuch  a manner  as  to  remove  all  vul- 
gar prejudices,  and  filence  all  clamours  againd  them.  As  no  re- 
cord of  fuch  things,  nor  any  the  flighted  allufion  to  them,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  minutes  of  the  Managers,  we  may  infer  with  much 
confidence,  that  no  fuch  things  ever  exided. 

But  further,  from  many  drong  and  obvious  condderations,  I 
think  it  may  almod  be  proved,  a priori , that  no  fuch  vulgar  pre- 
judices and  popular  clamours  could  have  exijied  againd  the  new 
edablifhment  of  clinical  ledlures. 

Suppofmg,  in  the  fird  place,  that  the  word  clinical  and  the 
plirafe  clinical  lectures  had  never  been  heard  by  the  good  people  of 
Edinburgh  before  the  id  of  February  1748,  when  Dr  Rutherford 
fird  announced  to  the  Managers  his  intention  of  reading  fuch 
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ledtures  ; it  feems  to  me  impojjlble  that  the  good  people  of  this  city 
fhould  have  taken  alarm  or  umbrage  at  fuch  an  innocent  word  or 
phrafe  ; which  certainly  could  not  convey  to  them  the  notion  of 
any  thing  bad,  or  dangerous,  or  even  experimental  ; for  it  would 
have  conveyed  to  them  no  meaning  at  all.  That  new  word  clinical  » 
nfuft  have  been  to  the  vulgar  juft  as  unintelligible  as  any  word  in 
the  Japanefe  language  : but  certainly  their  curiofity  would  have 
been  excited  to  know  the  meaning  of  it ; and  this  curiofity  would 
foon  have  been  completely  gratified,  by  the  new  word  being  ex- 
plained in  a manner  moft  fatisfacftory  to  them.  But  in  fadt  the 
phrafe  clinical  ledfures  at  that  time  was  not  abfolutely  new,  even  to 
the  vulgar  of  Edinburgh  ; efpecially  to  many  who  had  been  pa- 
tients in  this  Hofpital.  Many  of  thefe,  and  confequently  many 
more  of  their  friends  and  acquaintance,  muft,  in  the  courfe  of  the 
preceding  twenty  years,  have  learned  the  meaning  of  it  by  its  ufe 
and  application,  juft  as  we  learn  the  meaning  of  all  common  words 
and  phrafes : and  the  meaning  of  clinical  ledtures,  as  fixed  and  learn- 
ed in  that  way,  muft  have  been  precifely  fuch  as,  on  Mr  John  Bell’s 
own  principles,  to  preclude  that  perverfe,  .malevolent,  and  atrocious 
meaning,  which  he  has  been  pleafed  to  give  it,  as  fynonymous  with 
cxperimentaL  The  fact  to  which  I allude  is  this  : For  feveral  years 
before  Dr  Rutherford  refolved  to  begin  to  give  regular  courfes 
of  clinical  ledtures  on* the  cafes  of  his  medical  patients,  Dr  Alexan- 
der Monro  primus , as  I have  been  informed  by  his  fon  the  prefent 
Dr  Monro  fenior,  was  accuftomed  to  give  occafionally  clinical  lec- 
tures on  the  cafes  of  fome  of  his  chirurgical  patients,  when  he  at- 
tended in  his  turn  and  operated  in  this  Infirmary.  Thefe  lec- 
tures, and  the  practice  to  which  they  related,  though  truly  clinical \ 

Mr  John  Bell  himfelf  muft  admit,  could  not  have  been  experimental , 
or  by  any  of  the  patients  ftippofed  to  be  fo  ; for  he  tells  us  exprefsly 
that  he  knows  of  no  experiments  in  furgery.  As  Dr  Monro  primus 
was  the  moft  eminent  Surgeon  in  Edinburgh,  and  probably  one  of 
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the  bell  in  the  world,  it  may  fairly  be  prefumed  that  his  patients 
took  no  offence,  either  at  him  or  his  clinical  ledtures.  That  favour- 
able notion  of  clinical  lectures  mufi  necelfarily  have  been  extended 
and  applied  by  the  patients,  and  all  their  acquaintance,  to  the 
medical  clinical  ledtures  given  by  Dr  Rutherford.  The  patients, 
far  from  having  any  objections  to  be  under  the  care  of  Dr  Ruther- 
foi  d in  this  Infirmary,  mufi  have  regarded  that  circumstance  as  a 
piece  of  great  good  fortune  to  themfelves.  Dr  Rutherford,  at  that 
time,  if  not  the  very  firft,  was  nearly  the  firft,  I believe  fe- 
cond  only  to  Dr  John  Clerk,  in  reputation  and  practice  as  a 
Phyfician  in  this  city  : and  it  mull  be  remembered,  that  at  the 
time  when  he  began  his  clinical  lectures,  and  for  more  than  three 
years  afterwards,  all  or  almoft  all  the  Fellows  of  the  College  of 
Phyficians  attended  by  monthly  rotation  in  this  Hofpital.  Surely 
no  patient  could  be  fo  irrational  as  not  to  think  it  better  for  him- 
felf  to  be  under  the  care  of  fuch  an  eminent  Phyfician  as  Dr  Ru- 
therford, than  to  take  his  chance  of  all  the  Phyficians  in  Edin- 
burgh, good,  bad,  and  indifferent. 

When  he  bepraifed  the  Managers  fo  highly  for  permitting  the 
inftitution  of  clinical  ledtures,  Mr  John  Bell  feems  either  not  to 
have  known,  or  wilfully  to  have  fuppreffed,  that  the  permillion 
given  by  the  Managers,  was  only  that  of  reading  the  ledtures  in  Jome 
convenient  place  under  the  roof  of  the  Infirmary.  Dr  Rutherford  did  not 
alk  their  permiflion  to  read  clinical  leElures  : it  is  implied  in  the  in- 
timation which  he  gave  them,  that  he  knew  he  had  a right  to  read 
fuch  ledtures  without  a (king  their  permiffion  ; which  I have  no 
doubt  every  Profeffor  of  Phyfic  had  to  do,  on  the  cafes  of  thofe  pa- 
tients whom  he  treated  during  his  time  of  attendance  by  rotation 
in  the  Hofpital.  This  right  had  actually  been  admitted,  and  ex- 
ercifed,  in  the  inftance  of  Dr  Monro  primus  ^ with  refpedt  to  his 
chirurgical  patients  in  the  Infirmary.  I doubt  even  whether  the 
Managers  could  have  prevented  the  Fellows  of  the  College  of 
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Phyficians,  not  ProfeJJors  in  the  Univerfity,  from  reading  fuch  lec- 
tures on  the  cafes  of  their  Hofpital-patients,  when  they  attended  in 
their  turns.  Their  right  to  attend  in  the  Hofpital  was  coequal 
with  that  of  the  Managers  to  regulate  its  domeftic  economy  and 
pecuniary  concerns  : it  was  unqueftionably  eftablifhed  by  the  fame 
charter.  In  the  title  of  Dodtor  of  Medicine  is  implied,  and  in  the 
Diploma  conferring  that  title  there  is  always  exprefled,  the  right 
of  teaching  phyfic  by  ledturing  or  otherwife,  as  well  as  the  right 
of  pradtifing  it.  The  Managers  could  not  even  have  attempted 
to  prevent  any  of  the  Phyficians  from  reading  clinical  ledtures  on 
the  cafes  of  his  Hofpital-patients,  without  firft  fhowing,  or  en- 
deavouring to  fhow,  that  fuch  ledtures  were  fomehow  injurious  to 
the  patients  or  to  the  Hofpital.  This  they  never  could  have  Ihown : 
on  the  contrary,  it  would  have  been  proved  indifputably  at  once, 
that  fuch  ledtures  could  not  fail  to  be  very  much  for  the  good  of 
the  patients  : and  the  Managers  would  of  courfe  have  been  laughed 
at,  or  worfe  than  laughed  at,  for  their  foolifh  and  illiberal  con- 
dudt. 

Dr  Rutherford,  who  had  the  merit  of  beginning  the  Medical 
Clinical  Ledtures,  had  alfo  the  fagacity  to  forefee  of  what  import- 
ance they  might  become,  both  to  the  Infirmary,  and  to  this  Medi- 
cal School : and  therefore  very  wifely  and  honourably  refolved  to 
make  them,  from  the  firft,  fubfervient  to  the  pecuniary  intereft  of 
the  Hofpital,  by  not  permitting  any  ftudent  to  attend  them,  who 
did  not  alfo  pay  to  the  Infirmary.  This  was  the  purpofe  of  his 
intimation,  and  requeft  to  the  Managers,  and  of  * their  permiflion 
to  him,  to  have  a proper  place,  under  their  roof,  in  which  to  read 
his  Clinical  Ledtures.  It  is  felf-evident,  that  thefe  ledtures  might 
have  been  read  as  well,  and  as  eafily,  and  much  more  conveniently, 
in  his  common  place  of  teaching  in  the  College.  The  paflages  al- 
ready quoted  from  the  minutes  of  the  Managers,  (page  404.  to  407. 
of  this  Memorial),  fhow  fufficiently  how  the  permiflion  of  feparate 
wards,  and  at  firft  of  ten,  afterwards  of  fifteen,  and  at  laft  of  twenty 
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patients,  to  the  Clinical  Profefibrs,  came  to  pafs.  This  was  going  on 
before  two  ordinary  Phyficians  were  permanently  appointed  to  the 
Infirmary  ; and  is  in  fadt,  though  not  exprefsly  in  words,  a finall 
remnant  of  the  original  fyftem  of  the  indifcriminate  attendance  of 
the  whole  College  of  Phyficians : which  remnant  has  been  allowed 
to  continue  in  favour  of  the  Medical  Profelfors,  and  of  their 
(Indents,  and  of  the  funds  of  the  Hofpital:  and  for  the  good 
of  the  public  at  large.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  ex- 
pediency of  permitting  the  Clinical  Ledtures  to  continue,  it  is 
evident  at  leaft,  that,  at  the  time  of  their  inftitution,  the  Ma- 
nagers could  have  neither  merit  nor  demerit  in  permitting 
them.  It  was  the  adt  and  deed  of  Dr  Rutherford ; which 
they  could  not  have  hindered ; nor  could  they  have  hindered, 
and  therefore  it  would  have  been  folly,  as  well  as  turpitude 
and  guilt,  to  have  permitted  Dr  Rutherford,  and  every  Fellow 
of  the  College  of  Phyficians,  to  pradtife  in  the  way  that  he  thought 
bell ; that  is,  to  try  what  remedies  and  experiments  he  pleafed,  on 
the  patients  under  his  care  in  this  Hofpital,  during  his  monthly 
attendance  by  rotation. 

Suppofing,  however,  that  there  had  been  a popular  clamour  and 
vulgar  prejudice  againft  Clinical  Lectures,  as  is  implied  in  Mr 
John  Bell’s  innuendo ; the  Managers,  if  they  had  really  been  indiffe- 
rent to  it,  as  he  infinuates  that  they  were,  far  from  deferving  any 
praife  for  fuch  condudf,  would  have  deferved  the  greateft  reproach  ; 
they  would  have  been  guilty  of  a notorious  negledt  and  breach  of 
truft,  in  allowing,  not  only  the  pecuniary  interefts  of  the  inftitu- 
tion to  be  materially  injured,  but  even  the  benevolent  purpofe  of  it 
to  be  in  a great  meafure  fruftrated,  by  the  prevalence  of  fuch 
groundlefs  prejudices  and  clamours,  to  which  they  could  eafily 
have  put  an  end,  in  a manner  the  mofl  honourable  to  themfelves, 
molt  beneficial  to  the  Hofpital,  and  moll  fatisfadlory  to  the  public. 

The  principle  to  which  he  imputes  that  pretended  condudt  on 
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their  part,  and  for  which  he  bepraifes  them  accordingly,  is,  that 
they  were  regardlefs  of  every  thing  but  the  general  interefs  of  fcience. 
If  they  really  were  fo ; if*  they  were  regardlefs  of  the  welfare 
and  of  the  lives  of  any  of  the  unhappy  lick  poor  admitted  into 
the  Hofpital ; far  from  delerving  to  be  praifed,  they  certainly  de- 
ferved  to  be  hanged,  for  difregarding  the  general  indefealible 
principles  of  moral  conduct,  for  violating  their  oath  as  Managers 
of  the  Infirmary,  for  fruitrating  the  benevolent  purpofe  of  it,  for 
facrificing  the  lives  of  many  of  thofe  patients  whom  they  com- 
mitted to  the  care  of  the  Clinical  Profelfors,  to  be  made  the  fubjedts, 
and  occafionally  the  vidtims,  of  their  cruel  but  fcientific  experi- 
ments. The  Hofpital  was  inllituted,  and  the  Managers  of  it  were 
appointed,  for  the  relief  of  the  fick  poor  ; not  for  the  getter al  interefs 
of  fcience.  Thefe  no  doubt  muf  eventually  be  promoted  by  a well- 
managed  hofpital ; but  this  eventual  benefit  muf  refult  as  a le- 
. condary  objedt,  from  the  faithful  accomplilhment  of  the  firlt  and 
chief  purpofe  of  fuch  a charitable  inllitution. 

It  is  truly  a wonderful,  and  to  me  it  feems  a perfedtiy  new  in- 
vention, to  praife  a fet  of  men,  of  decent  charadler  both  in  public 
and  private  life,  for  doing  what  they  never  did  or  thought  of ; or 
could  have  done  without  incurring  the  blackeft  guilt  and  fouleft 
infamy  ; without  making  themfelves  objedts  of  general  indigna- 
tion and  horror,  and  probably  even  of  exemplary  punilhment.  So 
ingenious  a contrivance  does  infinite  honour  to  the  author  or  au- 
thors of  it,  who  ought  certainly  to  take  out  a patent,  to  which 
they  are  well  entitled,  in  order  to  fecure  to  themfelves,  and  to  the 
heirs  of  their  talents  and  virtues,  all  the  profit  as  well  as  the  praife 
of  their  own  original  invention.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
many  thoufands,  who  had  not  genius  enough  to  think  of  fuch  an 
expedient  for  themfelves,  will  be  eager  to  employ  it  on  numberlels 
occafions  ; juft  as  many  thoufands  have  very  freely  employed  the 
lefs  perfedt  contrivance  of  praifing  thofe  whom  they  wifhed  to 
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traduce,  for  what  good  they  had  done ; and  then,  after  having  thus 
eftablilhed  their  own  credit,  in  point  of  veracity  and  candour,  pro- 
claiming, with  every  pollible  aggravation  and  reproach,  whatever 
was  unfavourable,  or  could  be  told  in  a manner  unfavourable,  to 
thofe  towards  whom  they  had  difplayed  fuch  exemplary  candour 
and  benevolence.  Mrs  Candour  (in  the  School  for  Scandal)  had  not 
the  honour  of  this  contrivance,  as  the  illiterate  vulgar  fuppofe.  It  was 
in  great  ufe  and  good  repute  long  before  her  time  ; and  generally 
expreffed  by  the  happy  phrafe  of  betraying  with  a kifs , in  honour 
of  Judas  Ifcariot,  who  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  inventor  of 
that  mode  of  complimenting.  But  there  is  no  reafon  to  believe 
that  he  ever  thought  of  fo  fublime  a mode  of  accomplilhing  his 
purpofe  as  the  one  which  has  given  occalion  to  thefe  remarks ; and 
I dare  fay  the  proudefl  day  of  his  fplendid  life,  he  would  have  given 
both  his  ears  to  have  been  the  author  of  it.  The  compliment  in 
this  cafe  is  not  a kifs,  but  a bite,  lharper  and  more  envenomed 
than  a ferpent’s  tooth.  From  the  eafe  and  freedom  with  which 
Mr  John  Bell  hath  availed  himfelf  of  this  happy  expedient,  and 
from  the  high  approbation  which  it  foon  met  with  from  his  clients , 
as  was  amply  teftified  by  their  vote  of  thanks,  (moil  unjuftly  ex- 
preffed  in  the  name  of  the. whole  Royal  College  of  Surgeons ,)  it  may 
be  prefumed  that  it  was  not  quite  fo  new  either  to  him  or  to  them, 
as  it  was  to  me,  and  to  all  whofe  opinion  of  it  I have  hitherto  had 
occalion  to  hear.  Long  acquaintance,  and  fome  familiarity,  with 
fuch  things,  are  necelfary,  to  get  the  better  of  vulgar  prejudices, 
and  to  enable  a perfon  to  perceive  their  merit  and  to  admire 
them,  inltead  of  turning  away  from  them  inftin&ively  with  di£ 
guft  and  abhorrence. 

Vice  is  a monjler  of  fuch  hideous  mien , 

As  to  be  hated  needs  but  to  be  feen  ; 

But  feen  too  oft,  familiar  with  her  face , 

We  frjl  endure , then  pity , then  embrace. 

• If 
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If  that  mode  of  complimenting  have  not  yet  got  a*  nafffef  which  I 
fufpedt  is  the  cafe,  I humbly  propofe  that  henceforth  it  fhall  be 
called,  betraying  •with  a bite.  But  this  mull  be  underftood  with  a 
general  falvo  jure  in  favour  of  all  who  may  have  any  claims  to  the 
honour  of  the  invention,  and  any  ambition  to  call  it  after  their 
own  names  ; and  molt  chiefly  in  favour  of  Mr  John  Bell,  if  he 
lhall  prove,  or  even  choofe  to  aflert,  -that  it  is  bona  fide  his  own 
original  -contrivance.  If  fo,  I confent  that  henceforth  and  for 
ever  it  lhall  be  called  complimentary  johnbellation. 

Whether  the  invention  be  old  or  new,  by  whatever  name  it  lhall 
henceforth  be  called,  whoever  was  the  author  of  it,  however  fami- 
liar it  may  have  been  to  Mr  John  Bell  and  his  clients,  and  how- 
ever much  approved  by  them ; it  is  at  lealt  fo  uncommon  to 
hear  men  bepraifed  for  the  moll  deteltable  conduct  of  which  they 
could  be  guilty,  that  few  people  will  know  at  firll  what  to  think 
of  fuch  praifes,  and  of  thofe  who  bellow  them,  and  of  thofe  on 
whom  they  are  bellowed.  As  I know  of  no  real  inltance  which 
can  be  employed  to  explain  and  illullrate  the  point  in  quellion,  I 
mull  take  an  imaginary  one  for  that  purpofe.  I lhall  iuppofe  an 
author  of  fuperior  genius  to  praile  a fet  of  judges  for  their  meri- 
torious condudl,  in  always  attending  ftridlly  to  the  interell  of 
their  own- families  and  friends,  regafdlefs  of  every  thing  elfe,  even 
in  the  difcharge  of  their  public  duty  and  trull.  No  perfon  furely 
can  be  fo  llupid  as  not  to  fee  the  drift  and  the  malevolence  of  fuch 
praifes.  It  is  unqueftionably  right  for  every  judge,  as  for  every 
other  man,  to  attend  to  the  interell  of  his  family  and  his  friends  ; 
as  it  is  for  the  managers  of  an  hofpital  to  promote  the  interefts  of 
medical  fcience : but  it  would  be  not  only  wrong,  but  a lhameful 
breach  of  trull,  and  atrocious  guilt  on  the  part  of  judges,  or  rof 
managers  of  an  hofpital,  to  endeavour  to  promote  the  interefts, 
either  of  their  own  families  and  friends,  or  thofe  of  medical 
fcience,  regardlefs  of  their  own  fupreme  and  facred  duty.  Bad  as 
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mankind  may  be  thought,  and  violent  and  inveterate  in  their  con- 
troverfies  as  medical  difputants  certainly  are,  I do  not  believe  that 
any  of  them  are  fo  depraved  in  principle,  or  fo  blinded  by  paflion* 
as  to  think  it  innocent  or  praife-worthy  in  any  individual,  or  any 
fet  of  men,  to  do  wrong  to  fome,  though  but  a few,  in  order  to 
do  good  to  others,  however  many.  I fhould  juft  as  foon  believe, 
that  a man  who  owed  L.  1000  in  fmall  fums  to  five  hundred  indi- 
viduals, fhould  think  it  right  to  procure  that  large  fum  by  robbery, 
or  theft,  from  one  or  two  perfons,  in  order  to  pay  thofe  juft  though 
fmall  debts : but  if  the  lives  of  thefe  perfons  were  to  be  facrificed, 
when  their  property  was  plundered,  for  that  good  purpofe,  the 
condudl  of  the  perpetrators  would  furely  be  reckoned  incredibly 
atrocious.  Yet  this  unheard-of  atrocity  is  no  more  or  worfe  than 
what  Mr  John  Bell  and  his  clients  have  imputed  to  the  Ma- 
nagers of  the  Royal  Infirmary,  and  to  the  Clinical  Pro- 
feffors,  and  have  made  the  fubjedt  of  their  higheft  praifes. 
The  value  of  thofe  praifes,  and  the  purpofe  of  them,  I fhould 
think  cannot  be  miftaken ; but  if  any  perfon  does  not  fully 
underftand  them,  let  him  confider  what  ought  to  be  the 
limits  of  that  commendable  liberality  and  zeal  for  the  interefts 
of  fcience.  Would  it  be  innocent  and  right  to  facrifice,  for  that 
good  purpofe,  one  in  a hundred  of  the  patients  received  into  the 
clinical  wards  ? or  one  in  fifty,  or  one  in  ten  of  them,  or  all  of 
them  ? Would  it  not  be  equally  right,  and  ftill  more  merito- 
rious in  the  Managers  of  the  Infirmary,  to  extend  that  permiflion 
of  trying  experiments  to  all  the  other  patients  in  the  Hofpital  ? 
Why  fhould  it  be  confined  to  thofe  under  the  care  of  the  Clinical 
Profeftors  ? Why  fhould  not  one  in  fifty,  or  one  in  ten,  or  one 
half,  or  all  of  the  patients  received  into  the  Hofpital,  be  facrificed 
for  the  general  interefts  of  fcience,  without  regard  to  any  thing 
elfe  ? The  power  of  the  Managers  extends  not  beyond  the  walls 
of  the  Hofpital ; but  why  fhould  not  Phyficians  be  permitted  to 
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try  all  the  fame  experiments  on  all  their  patients,  rich  and  poor, 
in  private  practice  ? Why  fhould  they  not  be  praifed  for  all  the 
patients  whom  in  this  good  caufe  they  kill  by  retail,  as  Generals 
and  Admirals  are  for  the  enemies  they  kill  in  wholefale,  for  the 
good  of  their  country  ? 

I truft  therefore  it  is  but  juftice  to  Mr  John  Bell  and  his  clients, 
to  fuppofe  that  the  whole  account  which  they  have  given  of  the 
purpofe  of  clinical  le&ures,  of  the  manner  in  which  they  are  con- 
ducted, of  the  merit  of  the  Managers  in  permitting,  and  of  the 
Profefl'ors  in  conducting  them,  is  falfe  from  end  to  end.  But  as 
this  is  a very  tender  point,  myfuppofition  is  to  be  underftood  with 
the  molt  complete  falvo  jure  to  them.  They  are  well  entitled,  and 
heartily  welcome,  to  repeat  and  perfift  in  their  affertions,  and  even 
to  endeavour  to  eftablifh  them  by  pYoof : any  fuch  endeavour,  or 
even  fuch  repeated  affertions  on  their  part,  will  foon  eftablifh,  be- 
yond all  difpute,  fome  proportions  with  refpeCl  to  themfelves, 
which  muft  be  very  edifying,  and  deeply  interefting,  to  the  pub- 
lic. They  furely  cannot  fail  to  perceive,  that,  if  they  really  hold, 
or  even  for  whatever  reafon  profefs,  thofe  principles  which  I 
have  explained  and  illuftrated,  and  traced  to  their  necelfary  confe- 
tjuences,  they  muft,  ipfo  faffo,  be  underftood  to  renounce  all  claim 
to  public  efteem  or  confidence.  They  will  not  only  prove  and  il- 
luftrate,  in  the  cleareft  and  ftrongeft  manner,  my  doCtrine  of  the 
abfolute  neceflity  of  feleCtion  among  men  of  their  profeflion,  ei- 
ther for  hofpital-duty  or  for  private  praClice ; but  will  have  the 
merit  of  pointing  out  to  the  public,  which  I could  not  have  pre- 
fumed to  do,  fome  of  thofe  individuals  who  ought  firft  and  molt 
certainly  to  be  excluded,  and  held  as  difqualified  for  that  facred 
truft.  Hie  iiiger  eji ; hunc  tu  Romane  cayeto  ; muft  be  the  univerfal 
fentiment  and  caution  with  refpeCt  to  every  one  of  them.  Any 
man  in  his  fenfes,  if  himfelf  or  his  family  were  lick,  would  as 
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foon  think  of  calling  in  a mad  dog  into  his  houfe,  as  a practitioner 
who  held  the  principles  which  they  have  fo  ftrongly  avowed. 
Certainly  no  fuch  practitioner  ought  to  be,  or  ever  would  be  em- 
ployed, when  one  of  different  principles  could  be  found.  But 
they  mult  alfo  conlider,  that  the  other  fuppolition,  I mean,  that 
they  did  not  hold  fuch  principles,  and  did  not  believe  their  own  af- 
fertions,  neceffarily  implies i Come  bitter  confequences  with  refpeCt 
tpthemfelves  ; not  only  deliberate  falfehood,  but  a degree  of  male- 
volence, which,  for  the  honour  of  human  nature,  I hope  is  with- 
out example  ; fuch  malevolence,  that  they  were  content  to  make 
themfelves  odious  and  infamous,  in  order  to  make  the  Clinical 
Profeffors  and  the  Managers  of  the  Royal  Infirmary  Hill  more 
odious  and  infamous,  and  the  Infirmary  itfelf  an.  objeCt  of  detefla- 
tion  and  horror,  in  the  eflimation  of  their  countrymen.  This  is 
more  than  an  accidental  view  of  the  cloven  foot ; it  is  a complete 
difplay  of  the  great  owner  of  it  in  all  his  hateful  uglinefs. 

The  fituation  of  thofe  of  whom  he  has  taken  fuch  entire  poffef- 
Ton,  and  whom  he  has  fo  ftrongly  marked  for  his  own,  is  indeed 
deplorable.  A dilemma  of  the  fame  direful  kind  with  that  Rated 
in  page  371.  but  worfe  in  fome  refpeCts,  awaits  them  here.  They 
either  believed,  or  they  did  not  believe  their  own  affertions.  If 
they  did  not  believe,  if  they  do  not  prove  them,  they  muft  be  infa- 
mous for  afferting  fuch  atrocious  and  malevolent  falfehoods.  If 
they  did  believe  them,  and  Jlill  perfifl  in  them,  and  now  attempt  to 
prove  them,  they  muft  be  fiends  in  human  fhape,  who  not  only 
delight  in  guilt  and  cruelty  of  the  blackeft  kind,  and  think  it 
praife-worthy,  but  have  deliberately  done  all  in  their  power  to 
make  it  more  extenfive,  and  perpetual. 

Their  cafe  is  as  hopelefs,  and  fully,  as  much  to  be  lamented,  as 
if  they  had  all,  with  Mr  John  Bell  at  their  head,  run  violently 
down  a fteep  place  into  the  fea,  and  been  choked  in  the  waters. 

It 


It  would  be  in  vain  for  me  to  make  any  more  remarks  on  their 
paft,  or  to  fuggeft  to  them  any  hints  with  refpedt  to  their  future 
condu<5t ; for  I am  fure  they  will  pay  no  regard  to  any  thing  that 
I can  fay  to  them  : but  perhaps  they  will  pay  fome  regard  to  the 
weighty  admonition  of  the  wifefl  of  men,  in  whofe  words  I lhall 
take  my  leave  of  them : “ All  the  ways  of  a man  are  clean  in  his 
“ own  eyes  ; but  the  Lord  weigheth  the  fpirits.  There  is  a way 
“ that  feemeth  right  unto  a man ; but  the  end  thereof  are  the  ways 
“ of  death.” 


JAMES  GREGORY. 


St  Andrew's  Square,' 
1 6th  June  1803. 
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